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A  SKETCH  OF  THE  HISTORICAL  AND  PHYSICAL 
GEOGRAPHY  OF  THE  HOLY  LAND. 


CHAPTER  I. 

HISTORICAL  OEOGRAPHT  OP   THK  HOLT  LAND. 

I.  JVa9i»e«.*-II.  Boundaries. — ^m.  Inhabitants  before  the  conquest  of 
Canaan  by  the  Israelites. — ^IV.  Division  by  Joshua, — Allotments  of 
the  twdve  tribes. — ^V.  The  KtTtgdom  under  David  and  Solomon.^^ 
VI.  The  Kingdoms  ofJudah  and  Israel. — ^VII.  Divisions  in  the  time 
of  Jesus  Christ. — ^Vm.  Account  of  the  Ct^yo/*  Jerusalem  : — 1.  Its 
situation; — 2.  ^^mes; — 3.  Fortifications  and  walls  ;— 4.  Remark* 
able  Buildings  ; — 5.  Notice  of  the  successive  atptures  of  the  city  ;— 
6.  Sketch  of  its  present  state. — ^IX.  Historical  Epochs. 

I.  X  HIS  country  has  in  diflferent  ages  been  called  by  various 
names,  which  have  been  derived  either  from  its  inhabitants,  or  fit>m 
the  extraordinary  circumstances  attached  to  it  Thus,  in  Jer.  iv.  20. 
it  is  termed  generally  the  land:  and  hence,  both  in  the  Old  and  New 
Testament,  the  word  Fi),  which  is  sometimes  rendered  earthy  is  by 
the  context  in  many  places  determined  to  mean  the  promised  land 
of  Israel ;  as  in  Josh.  ii.  3.  They  be  come  to  search  out  all  the 
country  (Sept.  njv  vt}v) ;  Matt.  v.  5.  The  meek  shall  inherit  the 
earth  (/iiv,  the  lanm ;  and  m  Luke  iv.  25.  where  a  great  famine  is 
said  to  have  prevailed  throughout  all  the  land  (sin  ircufay  rrrtt  yrfv). 
Id  like  manner,  ooouftfvi),  which  primarily  means  the  inhabited  world, 
VOL.  in.  3 
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and  is  often  so  rendered,  is  by  the  connection  of  the  discourse  re- 
strained to  a  particular  counti^,  as  in  Isa.  xiii.  5.  (Sept.) ;  and  to 
the  land  of  Judaea,  as  in  Luke  li.  1.  xxi.  26.  Acts  xi.  28.  and  James 
V.  17.  But  the  country  occupied  by  the  Hebrews,  Israelites,  and 
Jews,  is  in  the  sacred  volume  more  particularly  called, 

1.  The  Land  of  Canaan^  from  Cfanaan,  the  youngest  son  of  Ham, 
and  grandson  c^  Noah^  who  settled  here  after  the  confusion  of  Babel, 
and  divided  the  country  among  his  eleven  children,  each  of  whom 
became  the  head  of  a  numerous  tribe,  that  ultimately  became  a  dis- 
tinct nation.  (Gen.  x.  15.  et  seq.) 

2.  The  Land  of  Promise  (Heo.  xi.  9.),  from  the  promise  made  by 
Jehovah  to  Abraham,  that  his  posterity  should  possess  it  (Gen.  xii.  7. 
and  xiii.  15.);  who  being  tenned  Hebrews,  Uiis  region  was  thence 
called  the  Juand  of  the  Hebrews}  (Gen.  xl.  15.) 

3.  The  Land  of  Israel^  from  the  Israelites,  or  posterity  of  Jacob, 
having  settled  themselves  there.  This  name  is  of  most  frequent  oc- 
currence in  the  Old  Testament :  it  is  also  to  be  found  in  the  New 
Testament  (as  in  Matt.  ii.  20,  21.);  and  in  its  larger  acceptation 
comprehended  all  that  tract  of  ground  on  each  side  the  course  of  the 
river  Jordan,  which  God  gave  for  an  inlieritance  to  the  children  of 
Israel.  WitJiin  this  extent  lay  all  the  provinces  or  countries  visited 
by  Jesus  Christ,  except  Egypt,  and  consequendy  almost  all  the  places 
mentioned  or  referred  to  in  die  four  Gospels. 

4.  The  Land  of  Judah.    Under  this  appellation  was  at  first  com- 

Jrised  only  that  part  of  the  region  which  was  allotted  to  the  tribe  of 
udah ;  though  tne  whole  land  of  Israel  appears  to  have  been  occa- 
sionaUy  thus  called  in  subsequent  times,  when  that  tribe  excelled  all 
the  others  in  dignity.  After  the  separation  of  the  ten  tribes,  that  por- 
tion of  the  land  which  belonged  to  the  tribes  of  Judah  and  Benjamin, 
who  formed  a  separate  kingdom,  was  distinguished  by  the  appellation 
of  the  land  of  Judah  (Psal.  Ixxvi.  1.)  or  of  Judaea ;  which  last  name 
the  whole  country  retamed  during  the  existence  of  the  second  temple, 
and  imder  the  dombion  of  the  Romans. 

5.  The  Holy  Land;  which  appellation  is  to  this  day  conferred 
on  it  by  all  Christians,  because  it  was  chosen  by  God  to  be  the  im- 
mediate seat  of  his  worship,  and  was  consecrated  by  the  presence, 
actions,  miracles,  discourses  and  sufferings  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
and  also  because  it  was  the  residence  of  the  holy  patriarchs,  pro- 

Ehets,  and  apostles.  This  name  does  not  appear  to  nave  been  used 
y  the  Hebrews  themselves,  until  after  the  Babylonish  Captivity, 
when  we  find  the  prophet  Zechariah  applying  it  to  his  country. 
(ii.  12.)  After  this  period  it  seems  to  have  become  a  common  ap- 
pellation :  we  meet  with  it  in  the  apocryphal  book  of  Wisdom 
(xii.  3.),  and  also  in  the  second  book  of  Maccabees,  (i.  7.)  The 
whole  worid  was  divided  by  the  antient  Jews  into  two  generaJ  parts^ 


MVl 


1  Thb  topeUation  (the  land  of  the  Hebrews)  is  recoijrniied  by  Pausanias  (lib.  vi, 
e.  24.  m  fine).  By  heathen  wrilera  the  Holy  Lan4  w  variouisly  tenned,  Syriaa 
Palestine,  Syria,  and  Phenicia ;  but  as  these  i^peUations  are  not  applied  generally 
Im  the  Bcripinres  to  that  eovntry,  any  feztiifir  notice  of  them  it  deaignedly  omitted. 
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the  land  oflsrady  and  the  land  out  of  hraelj  that  is,  all  the  countries 
mhabited  by  the  natUms  of  the  worlds  or  the  Gentiles :  to  this  die* 
tinction  there  seems  to  be  an  aUusion  in  Matt.  vi.  32.  All  the  rest 
of  the  world,  together  with  its  inhabitants  (Judaea  excepted),  was  ac* 
counted  as  profane,  polluted j  and  unclean  (see  Isa.  xxxv.  8.  lii*  1. 
with  Joel  iii.  17.  Amos  vii.  17.  and  Acts  x*  14.);  but  though  the 
whole  land  of  Israel  was  regarded  as  Ao/y,  as  being  the  place  conse- 
crated to  the  worship  of  God,  and  the  inheritance  of  his  peoptei 
whence  they  are  collectively  styled  saintSy  and  a  holy  nation  or  peo» 
pie  in  Exod.  xix.  6.  Deut.  vii.  6.  xiv.  2.  xxvi.  19.  xxxiii.  3. 2  Chron* 
vi.  41.  Psal.  xxxiv.  9. 1.  5.  7.  and  lxxix.2. ;  yet  the  Jews  imagined 
particular  parts  to  be  vested  with  more  than  ordinary  sanctity  ao* 
cordinc  to  their  respective  situations.  Thus  the  parts  situated 
beyond  Jordan  were  considered  to  be  less  holy  than  those  on  this  \ 
ade :  walled  towns  were  supposed  to  be  more  clean  and  holy  than 
other  places,  because  no  lepers  were  admissible  into  them,  and  the 
dead  were  not  allowed  to  be  buried  there.  Even  the  very  dust  of 
the  land  of  Israel  was  reputed  to  possess  such  a  peculiar  degree  of 
sanctity,  that  when  the  Jews  returned  from  any  heathen  country, 
they  stopped  at  its  borders,  and  wiped  the  dust  of  it  from  their 
shoes,  lest  the  sacred  inheritance  should  be  polluted  with  it:  nor 
would  they  suffer  even  herbs  to  be  brought  to  them  from  the  ground 
of  their  (Sentile  neighbours,  lest  they  should  brins  any  of  the  mould 
with  them,  and  thus  defile  their  pure  land.  To  this  notion  our 
Lord  unquestionably  alluded  when  he  commanded  his  disciples  to 
shake  off  the  dust  of  their  feet  (Matt.  x.  14.)  on  returning  from  any 
bouse  or  city  that  would  neither  receive  nor  hear  them ;  thereby  in* 
timadng  to  them,  that  when  the  Jews  had  rejected  the  Gospel,  they 
were  no  longer  to  be  regarded  as  the  people  of  God,  but  were  on  t 
level  with  heathens  and  idolaters.^ 

6.  The  q)pellation  of  Palestine^  by  which  the  whole  land  am)ears 
to  have  been  called  in  the  days  of  Moses  (Exod.  xv.  M.)}  is  derived 
from  the  Philistines,  a  people  who  migrated  from  Egypt,  and,  having 
expelled  the  aboriginal  inhabitants,  settled  on  the  borders  of  the 
Mediterranean ;  where  they  became  so  considerable  as  to  eve  their 
name  to  the  whole  country,  though  they  in  fact  possessed  osSy  a  small 
part  of  it. 

n.  The  extent  of  the  Holy  Land  has  been  variously  estimated 
by  geographers ;  some  makmg  it  not  to  exceed  one  hundred  and 
seventy  or  eighty  miles  in  length,  fit>m  north  to  southi  and  one 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  trom  east  to  west  in  its  broadest  parts  (or 
towards  die  south),  and  about  seventy  miles  in  breadth,  where  nar* 
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y  Lightfoot,  Hor.  Heb.  in  Matt.  x.  14. ;  Reland,  AntiooiUtei  Hebnuc«,m>.  1. 17. 
This  distinction  of  holy  and  unholy  places  and  persons  tJtrowi  considerable  liffht  <m 
1  Cor.  i.  28.  where  the  apostle,  speaking  of  the  calling  of  the  Gentiles  end  ttie  !•• 
jeotion  of  the  Jews,  says,  that  God  hath  chosen  base  tkmg$  of  ths  wrld^  mmi  tftimgs 
that  are  despised^  v«a,  and  things  which  are  noty  (that  is,  the  GontileSf)  to  bring  l# 
nanght  (Gr.  U  abif&sh)  things  tJUU  are;  in  other  words,  to  become  God's  church  and 
people,  and  eo  to  cauie  the  Jewish  church  and  economy  to  eeeee.  See  Wlutiqr  in  I09. 
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rowest,  towards  the  north.  From  the  latest  and  most  accurate  maps, 
however,  it  appears  to  have  extended  nearly  two  hundred  miles  in 
length,  and  to  have  been  about  eighty  milesm  breadth  about  the  mid- 
dle, and  ten  or  fifteen,  more,  or  less,  where  it  widens  or  contracts. 

By  the  Abrahamic  covenant  recorded  in  Gen.  xv.  18.  the  original 
grant  of  the  Promised  Land  to  the  Israelites,  was  from  the  river  of 
^Igypt  unto  the  river  Euphrates.  The  Boundaries  of  it  are  thus  ac- 
curately described  by  Moses  (Num.  xxxiv.  1 — 16.),  before  the 
Israelites  entered  into  it :  '^  When  ye  come  into  the  land  of  Canaan^ 
(this  is  the  land  that  shall  faU  unto  you  for  an  inheritance^  even  the 
land  of  Canaan^  with  the  coasts  thereof)  your  south  quarter  shaU 
be  from  the  wilderness  of  Zin^  along  by  the  coast  of  Edom^^  or  Idumara. 
This  was  its  general  description.  The  boundary  itself  is  next 
traced :  ''  And  your  south  border  shall  be  the  utmost  coast  of  the  Salt 
Sea  eastward ;"  or  as  explained  by  Joshua's  description  siterwards, 
(xv.  2 — 4.)  '<  the  south  border  of  the  tribe  ofJudah  be^anfrom  the  bay 
of  the  Salt  Sea  that  looketh  southward  f^  or  by  combming  both,  irom 
me  south-east  comer  of  the  Sak  Sea,  or  Asphaltite  lake.  '^  From 
thence^  your  border  shall  turn  southwards  to  the  ascent  of  Akrabbimj^^ 
or  the  mountains  of  Accaba,  (signifying  '^  ascent"  in  Arabic)  which 
run  towards  the  head  of  the  Elanidc,  or  Eastern  gulph  of  the 
Red  Sea;  passmg  (we  may  presume)  through  the  sea-ports  of  Elath 
and  Eziongeber,  on  the  Red  Sea,  which  bebnsed  to  Solomon  (1  Kings 
ix.  26.),  though  they  are  not  noticed  in  this  place.  ^'  Thence  it  shall 
pass  on  to  [the  wilderness  of]  Ztn,"  on  the  east  side  of  Mount  Hor, 
mcluding  that  whole  mountainous  reeion  within  the  boundary ;  '^  and 
the  going  forth  thereof  shall  be  to  Kadesh  Bamea  southwards;  and 
it  shaU  go  on  to  Hazar  Addar^^  and  pass  on  to  Azmon."  *'  And 
the  border  shall  fetch  a  compass,"  or  form  an  angle,  '^  from  Azmon," 
or  turn  westwards  "  towards  the  river  of  Egjrpt,"  or  Pelusiac  branch  of 
the  Nile ;  ^'  and  its  outgoings  shaU  be  at  the  sea,"  the  Mediterranean.^ 

'^  And  as  fmr  the  western  border,  ye  shall  have  the  Great  Sea 
for  a  border.  This  shall  be  your  west  border. ^^  The  Great  Sea  is 
the  Mediterranean,  a9  contrasted  with  the  smaller  seas  or  lakes,  the 
Red  Sea,  the  Salt  Sea,  and  the  Sea  of  Tiberias,  or  Galilee. 

And  ikis  shaU  be  your  north  border  :  from  the  Great  Sea  you 
shall  point  out  Hor  ha-hor^  (not  '^  Mount  Hor,"  as  rendered  in  our 
English  Bible,  confounding  it  with  that  on  the  southern  border,  but) 
** the  mountain  of  the  mountainy^^  or  '^  the  double  mountain^^  or 
Mount  Lebanon,  which  formed  the  northern  fronder  of  Palestine, 
dividing  it  from  Sjnria ;  consisting  of  two  great  parallel  ranges,  called 

1  Joshua  (zT.  3.)  interposes  two  additional  stations,  Hezron  and  Kirkaa,  before 
and  after  Addar,  or  Hazer  Addar,  which  are  not  noticed  bj  Moees. 

S  This  termination  of  the  soathem  border  westwards,  is  exactly  conformable  to 
the  accounts  of  Herodotus  and  Pliny :  the  former  represents  Mount  Casius  lying 
between  Pelnsium  and  tiie  Sirbonic  lake,  as  the  boundary  between  Egypt  and  Pa- 
lestine Syria,  (3, 5.)  the  latter  reckoned  the  Sirbonic  lake  itself  as  Uie  boundary. 
(Nat.  Hist.  5. 13.) 

3  The  Septuagint  Version  has  jndicionsly  rendered  it,  «rapa  to  opot  to  opo{, "  the 
jnountaiii  b«Bde  the  mountain." 
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Libanus  &nd  AntiKbanus,  and  rumung  eastwards  from  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Sidon  to  that  of  Damascus. 

^*  From  Hot  horhor  ye  shall  point  your  border  to  the  entrance  of 
Hamath;^  which  Joshua,  speaking  of  the  ^et  unconquered  land, 
describes,  *'  ^U  Lebanon^  towards  the  sun-ristng^  Jrom  (the  valley  of) 
Baal  Gadj  under  Mount  Hemum^  unto  the  entrance  of  Hamath. 
(Josh.  xiii.  5.)  This  demonstrates,  that  Hor  ha-hor  corresponded 
to  all  Lebanon,  including  Mount  Hermon,  as  judiciously  remarked 
by  Wells,^  who  observes,  that  it  is  not  decided  which  of  the  two 
ridges,  the  northern  or  the  southern,  was  properly  Libanus;  tha 
natives  at  present  call  the  southern  so,  but  the  Septuagint  and 
Ptolemy  caned  it  Antilibanus. — ^  From  Hamath  it  shall  ^o  on  to 
Zedadj  and  from  thence  to  Ziphron^  and  the  goings  out  oftt  shaU  be 
at  Hazar  Enan^  (near  Damascus,  Ezek.  xlviii.  1.)  This  shall  be 
your  north  border. 

And  ye  shall  point  out  your  east  border  from  Hazar  Enan  to 
Shephanj  and  the  coast  JiaU  go  down  to  Riblahj  on  the  east  side  of 
Ain  (^^  the  fountain"  or  qprings  of  the  river  Jordan^  and  the  border 
shall  descend^  and  shall  reaA  unto  the  [east]  side  of  the  sea  of  Chin* 
nereth.  And  the  border  shall  go  down  to  Jordan  on  the  east  side^ 
and  the  goings  out  of  it  shaU  be  tU  the  Salt  Sea.^*  There  it  met 
the  southern  border,  at  the  south-east  comer  of  that  sea,  or  the 
Asphaltite  lake. 

^'  This  diall  be  jrour  land  with  the  coasts  thereof  round  about''  in 
circuit.* 

Such  was  the  admirable  geographical  chart  of  the  Land  of  Pro- 
mise, dictated  to  Moses  by  the  Uod  of  Israel,  and  described  with  all 
the  accuracy  of  an  ^e-witness.  Of  thfa  region,  however,  the  Isxa- 
elites  were  not  put  mto  immediate  possession.  In  his  first  expedi- 
tion, Joshua  subdued  all  the  southern  department  of  the  Promised 
Land,  and  in  his  second  the  northern,  having  spent  five  years  in 
both  (Josh.  xi.  18.) :  what  Jo^ua  left  unfinished  of  the  conquest  of 
the  whole,  was  afterwards  completed  by  David  and  Solomon.  (2 
Sam.  viii.  3-^14.  2  Chron.  ix.  26.)  In  the  reign  of  the  latter  was 
realised  the  Abrahamic  covenant  in  its  full  extent.  And  Solomon 
reigned  over  aU  the  kingdoms  fimn  the  river  (Euphrates)  unto  the  land 
of  the  Philistinesy  and  the  border  of  Egypt  .'--^or  he  had  dominion 
over  aU  the  region  on  this  side  of  the  river  ?Euphrates)  from  Tipsah 
(or  Thapsacus  situated  thereon)  even  to  Azzak  (or  Gaza  with  her 
towns  and  viUages,)  "  unto  the  river"  of  Egypt,  southward,  ^'  and  the 
Great  Sea,"  westward^  (Josh.  xv.  47.)  even  over  all  the  kings  on  this 
side  the  river  (Euphrates).     1  Kmgs  iv.  21 — ^24.' 

But  the  Israelites  did  not  always  retain  possession  of  this  tract, 
as  is  shown  b  the  succeeding  pages.  It  lies  far  within  the  temperate 
zone,  and  between  31  and  33  degrees  of  north  latitude,  and  was 


1  Sacred  Geography,  vol.  ii.  p.  271. 

S  Dr.  Halea's  AnalyuB  of  Chronoloffy,  vol.  i.  pp.  414—416. 

3  Ibid.  vol.  i.  pp.  416>  417. 
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bounded  on  the  west  by  the  Mediterranean  or  Great  Sea,  as  it  is 
often  called  m  the  Scriptures ;  on  the  east  by  Aftibia  ;  on  the  south 
by  the  river  of  E^ypt  (supposed  to  be  not  the  Nile,  but  the  Sichor, 
Josh.  xiii.  3.  Jer.  u.  IS.),  and  the  Desert  of  Kn,  or  Beersbeba,  tb^ 
southern  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  the  river  Amon ;  and  on  the 
north  by  the  chain  of  mountains  termed  Antilibanus,  near  which  stood 
the  city  of  Dan :  hence  in  the  sacred  writings  we  frequently  meet 
with  tne  expression,  fram  Dan  to  Beenhebaj  in  <»rder  to  denote  the 
whole  length  of  the  land  of  Israel.^ 

DI.  The  Land  of  Canaan,  previously  to  its  occupation  by  the 
Israelites,  ^as  possessed  by  the  descendants  of  Canaan,  the  youngest 
son  of  Ham,  and  grandson  of  Noah ;  who  divided  the  country 
among  his  eleven  sons,  each  of  whom  was  the  head  of  a  numerous 
clan  or  tribe.  (Gen.  x.  15 — 19.)  Here  they  resided  upwards  of  seven 
centuries,  and  founded  numerous  republics  and  kingdoms.  In  the 
days  of  Abraham,  this  region  was  occupied  by  ten  nations;  the 
Kenites,  Kenizzites,  and  the  Kadroonites,  to  the  east  of  Jordan ;  and 
westward,  the  Hittites,  Perizzites,  Rephaims,  Amorites,  Canaanites, 
Oirgashites,  and  the  Jebusites.  TGen.  xv.  18 — ^21.)  These  latter 
m  the  days  of  Moses  were  called  uie  Hittites,  Girga^tes,  Amorites, 
Canaanites,  Perizzites,  Hivites,  and  Jebusites  (Deut.  vii.  1.  Josh.  iii. 
10.  xxiv.  11.);  the  Hivites  being  substituted  for  the  Rephaims. 
These  seven  nations  were  thus  distributed  : — 

The  Hittitesy  or  sons  of  Heth,  the  PerizziteSj  the  Jdnuites^  and 
the  Amoritesj  dwdt  m  the  mountains^  or  hill  country  of  Judea,  south- 
ward ;  the  Canaanites  dwelt  in  the  midland  hy  the  sea^  westward, 
and  hy  the  coast  of  Jordan  eastward ;  and  the  CHrgashitesy  or  Gei^ 
gesenes,  along  the  eastern  side  of  the  sea  of  Galilee ;  and  the  Hiviies 
in  Mount  Lebanon,  under  Hermon,  in  the  land  of  Mizpeh  or  Gilead, 
northward.  (Compare  Numb.  xiii.  39.  Josh.  xi.  3.  Judges  iii.  3. 
and  Matt.  viii.  28.)  Of  all  these  nations  the  Amorites  became 
the  most  powerful,  so  as  to  extend  their  conquests  beyond  the  river 
Jordan  over  the  Kadmonites ;  whence  they  are  sometimes  put  for 
the  whole  seven  nations,  as  in  Cren.  xv.  16.  Josh.  xxiv.  15.  and 
2  Sam.  xxi.  2. 

These  nations  were  the  people  whom  the  children  of  Israel  were 
commanded  to  exterminate.  Within  the  period  of  seven  years 
Moses  conquered  two  powerful  king<k>ms  on  the  east,  and  Joshua 
thirty-one  smaller  kingdoms  on  the  west  of  Jordan,  and  gave  their 
land  to  the  Israelites ;  though  it  appears  that  ujme  of  the  old  in- 
habitants were  permitted  by  Jehovah  to  remain  there,  to  prove  their 
conquerors,  whether  they  would  hearken  to  the  cownmandments  of  the 
Lordy  tehich  he  commanded  their  fathers  by  the  hand  of  Moses :  and 
the  nations  thus  spared  were  afterwards  suffered  to  oppress  the  Is- 
raelites with  great  severity.  (Numb.  lod.  21—35.  xxxii.  and  xxxiv« 
Deut.  ii.  26—37.  iii.  1—20.   Josh.  vi.  21.   Judg.  i.  4.)     Nor  were 

1  For  a  Ml  tnvastig&tioa  of  the  bonndftries  of  Um  promiBed  bnd,  see  Blichaali»'» 
Oommentariog  on  the  Law  of  Moeea,  voL  i.  pp,  96>-^. 
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they  finally  subdued  until  the  reigps  of  David  and  Soknnoot  who 
reduced  them  to  the  condition  of  slaves :  the  latter  employed  153,600 
of  them  m  the  most  servile  parts  of  his  work,  in  buildii^  his  temple, 
palace,  &c.  (2  Sam.  v.  6—8.  1  Chron.  xi.  4 — 8.  1  Kings  ix.  20. 
2  Chron.  ii.  17,  18.  and  viii.  7,  8.) 

Besides  these  devoted  nations  there  were  others,  either  setded  in 
the  land  at  the  arrival  of  the  Israelites,  or  in  its  immediate  environs, 
with  whom  the  latter  had  to  maintain  many  severe  conflicts :  they 
were  six  in  number. 

1*  The  Philistines  w:ere  the  descendants  of  Mizraim,  the  second 
aoQ  of  Ham ;  who,  migrating  from  Caphtor  or  the  north-eastern 
part  of  Egypt,  very  early  settled  in  a  small  strip  of  territory  along 
the  sea-shore,  in  the  south-west  of  Canaan,  having  expelled  the 
Avites,  who  had  before  possessed  it.  (Deut.  ii.  23.  Amos  ix.  7. 
Jer.  zlvii.  4.)  The  district  occupied  by  tlie  Philistines  was  in  the 
Ume  of  Joshua  distinguished  into  five  lordships,  denominated,  from 
the  chief  towns,  Gaza,  Ashdod,  Askelon,  Gath,  and  Ekron.  They 
were  the  most  formidable  enemies  perhaps  whom  the  children  of 
Israel  had  to  encounter:  and  of  the  inveteracy  of  their  enmity 
against  the  latter,  we  have  abundant  evidence  in  the  sacred  i^Titingi^. 
Though  they  were  subdued  by  David,  and  kept  in  subjection  by 
some  succeeding  monarchs,  yet  they  afterwards  became  so  consider- 
able, that  from  them  the  Holy  Land  was  called  by  the  Greeks  Pales- 
tine, which  appellation  it  retains  to  this  day.  The  country  was 
finally  subdued,.about  the  year  of  the  world  3841  (b.  c.  159)  by  the 
ilhistrious  general,  Judas  Maccabaeus;  and  about  sixty-five  years 
afterwards  Jannaeus  burnt  their  ci^  Gaza,  and  incorporated  the  rem- 
nant of  the  Philisdnes  with  such  Jews  as  he  placed  m  their  country. 

2.  The  MiDiANiTEs  were  the  descendants  of  Midian,  the  fourth 
son  of  Abraham  by  Keturah.  (Gen.  xxv.  2.)  In  the  Scriptures  two 
di^rent  places  are  assigned  as  the  territory  of  the  Midianites  :  the 
me,  almost  the  north-east  point  of  the  Red  Sea,  where  Jethro  the 
father-in-law  of  Moses  was  a  prince  or  priest.  These  western  or 
southern  Midianites  were  also  called  Cw^tes,  because  they  occu- 
pied the  country  that  originally  belonged  to  Cush.  They  retained 
the  knowledge  of  the  true  Crod,  which  appears  to  have  been  lost 
among  the  eastern  or  iMnthem  Midianites  who  dwelt  on  the  east 
of  the  Dead  Sea.  ^Gen.  xxv.  2 — 6.  xxxvii.  28.  Exod.  ii.  iii.  xvii.) 
These  northern  Midianites  were  either  subject  to  or  allied  with  the 
Moabites;  and  their  women  were  particularly  instrumental  in  se- 
ducing the  Israelites  to  idolatry  and  other  crimes ;  which  wicked- 
Mss  was  punished  by  Jehovah  with  the  almost  total  destruction  of 
their  nation  (Numb.  xxii.  4-*7.  xxv.  xxxi.  Josh.  xiii.  21.) ;  although 
diey  afterwards  recovered  so  much  of  their  former  strength  as  to 
render  die  Israelites  their  tributaries,  and  for  seven  years  greatly 
^>pretsed  them.  From  this  bondage,  Gideon  delivered  his  country* 
tnen  with  a  very  inferior  force,  and  almost  annihilated  the  Midianites, 
Bvfaose  surviving  remnants  are  sujqpoaed  to  have  been  incorporated 
tnth  the  Moabites  or  Ammonites* 
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3,  4.  The  MoABiTEs  and  Ammonites  were  the  descendants  of 
the  mcestuous  offipring  of  Lot.  (Gen.  xix.  30 — 38.)  The  Moa- 
bites  dwelt  on  the  east  of  the  Jordan,  in  a  tract  whence  they  had 
expeOed  the  Emims,  a  gigantic  abcnrisinal  race.  The  AmmcHiites 
had  tlieir  residence  north-east  of  the  IVfoabites,  which  territory  they 
had  wrested  from  the  Zamzununim,  another  gigantic  tribe.  The 
country  occupied  by  these  two  tribes  was  exceedingly  pleasant  and 
fertile ;  they  were  violently  hostile  to  the  Israelites,  wnom  they  at 
different  times  terribly  oppressed.  They  were  conquered  by  David, 
and  for  about  150  years  continued  in  subjection  to  the  Israelites. 
On  the  division  of  the  kingdom  they  fell  to  the  share  of  the  ten 
tribes ;  and  after  several  attempts  to  regain  their  liberty  under  suc- 
ceeding kings  of  Israel  (some  of  whom  severely  chastised  them,  and 
imposed  heavy  tributes  upon  them),  they  are  supposed  to  have  ef- 
fected their  complete  liberation  during  the  unhappy  reign  of  Ahaz. 

5.  The  Amalekites  were  descended  from  Amalek  the  son  of 
Ham,  and  grandson  of  Noah,  and  were  very  formidable  enemies  to 
tlie  Israelites.  They  were  setded  on  the  south  coast  westward  of 
Jordan,  and  first  opposed  the  Israelites  after  their  departure  from 
Egypt,  but  were  defeated  or  doomed  and  destruction  (Exod.  xvii. 
8 — 16.  Deut.  XXV.  17—19.)  ;  which  was  conmienced  by  Saul,  and 
finished  by  David. 

6.  The  Edobhtes  were  die  descendants  of  Esau  or  Edom ;  they 
possessed  themselves  of  the  country  southward  of  Judea,  which  was 
originally  occupied  by  the  Horites,  who  are  supposed  to  have  been 
finsJly  blended  with  their  conquerors.  It  was  a  mountainous  tract, 
including  the  mountains  of  Seir  and  Hor,  and  the  provinces  of  Dedan, 
Teman,  Su;.  Inveterate  foes  to  Israel,  they  were  rendered  tributary 
by  David,  and  for  150  years  continued  subject  to  the  kingdom  of 
Judaii.  After  various  attempts,  they  revolted  under  the  reign  of  Je- 
horam,  and  uldmatelv  succeeded  in  rendering  themselves  mdepen- 
dent.     (2  Chron.  xxi.  8 — 10.) 

IV.  On  the  conquest  of  Canaan  by  the  children  of  Israel,  Joshua 
divided  it  into  twehre  parts,  which  the  twelve  tribes  drew  by  lot, 
according  to  their  families :  so  that,  in  this  division  every  tribe  and 
every  family  received  their  lot  and  share  by  themselves,  distinct 
from  all  the  other  tribes.  Thus,  each  tribe  remained  a  distinct  pro- 
vince, in  which  all  the  freeholders  were  not  only  Israelites,  but  of 
the  same  tribe,  or  descendants  fit>m  the  same  patriarch :  and  the 
several  families  were  placed  together  in  the  same  neighbourhood, 
receivins  their  inheritance  in  the  same  part  or  subdivision  of  the 
tribe.  Or,  each  tribe  may  be  said  to  live  together  in  one  and  the 
same  country,  and  each  family  in  one  and  the  same  hundred :  so 
that  the  inhabitants  of  every  neighbouriiood  were  relations  to  each 
other,  and  of  the  same  families.  Nor  was  it  permitted  that  an  estate 
in  one  tribe  should  become  the  proper^  of  any  person  bekniging  to 
another  tribe,  even  by  the  marriaee  of  an  heiress.  See  the  case  of 
the  daughters  of  Zelophehad,  in  Numb,  xxxvi.  6,  7. 
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In  order  to  preserve  as  nearly  as  possible  the  same  balance,  not 
only  between  the  tribes  but  between  the  heads  of  families  and  the 
families  of  the  same  tribes,  it  was  further  provided  that  every  man's 
^ssession  should  be  unalienable. 

The  wisdom  of  this  constitution  bad  provided  for  a  release  of  all 
debts  and  servitudes  every  seventh  year  (Deut.  xv.  1,  2.  12.),  that 
the  Hebrew  nation  might  not  moulder  away  from  so  great  a  num- 
ber of  free  subjects,  and  be  lost  to  the  public  in  the  condition  of 
slaves.  It  was  moreover  provided,  by  the  law  of  jubilee,  which  was 
every  fiftieth  year,  that  then  all  lands  should  be  restored,  and  the 
estate  of  every  family,  being  discharged  firom  all  incumbrances, 
should  return  to  the  family  again.  For  this  there  was  an  express 
law.  (Lev.  xxv.  10.^  Ye  shcUl  hallow  theJUiieth  year^  and  proclaim 
liberty  throughout  all  the  land^  unto  aU  the  inhabitants  thereof:  it 
shall  be  a  jtunlee  unto  you,  and  ye  shall  return  every  man  to  his  po9* 
session^  and  ye  shaU  return  every  man  unto  his  fanndy.  It  is  further 
enacted,  Ana  the  land  shaU  not  be  sold  for  ever;  (or,  as  m  the  mar* 
gin,  be  quite  cut  off,  or  alienated  from  the  family;)  jfor  the  land  ii 
mine,  for  ye  are  strangers  and  sojourners  with  me. 

By  this  agrarian  law  of  the  Hebrews,  all  estates  were  to  be  kept 
in  the  same  families,  as  well  as  the  same  tribes  to  which  they  ori- 
ginally belonged  at  the  first  division  of  the  land  by  Joshua ;  so  that 
how  often  soever  a  man's  estate  had  been  sold  or  alienated  from  one 
jubilee  to  another,  or  through  how  many  hands  soever  it  had  passed, 
yet  in  fifty  years  every  estate  must  return  to  the  heirs  of  the  persons 
who  were  first  possessed  of  it. 

It  was  at  first  an  excellent  constitution,  considering  the  design  of 
this  government,  to  make  so  equal  a  division  of  the  land  among  the 
whoie  Hebrew  nation,  according  to  the-  poll ;  it  made  provision  for 
settling  and  maintaining  a  numerous  and  a  brave  milida  of  six  hun- 
dred thousand  men,  which,  if  their  force  was  rightly  directed  and 
used,  would  be  a  sufficient  defence  not  only  against  any  attempts  of 
their  less  powerful  neighbours,  to  deprive  them  of  their  liberty  of 
religion ;  but  considering  moreover  the  natural  security  of  dieir 
country,  into  which  no  inroads  could  be  made,  but  through  very 
difficult  passes,  it  was  a  force  sufficient  to  defend  them  agamst  the 
more  powerful  empires  of  £g3npt,  Ass3rria,  or  Babybn. 

The  wisdom  of  this  constitution  is  yet  further  observable,  as  it 
]Mrovided  against  all  ambitious  designs  of  private  persons,  or  persons 
in  authority,  against  the  public  liberty ;  for  no  person  in  any  of  the 
tribes,  or  throughout  the  whole  Hebrew  nation,  had  such  estates 
and  possessions,  or  were  allowed  by  the  constitution  to  procure 
them,  that  could  ^ve  any  hopes  of  success  m  oppressing  their 
brethren  and  fellow-subjects.  They  had  no  riches  to  bribe  indigent 
persons  to  assist  them,  nor  could  there  at  any  time  be  amr  consiaer- 
able  number  of  indigent  persons  to  be  corrupted.  They  could 
have  no  power  to  force  their  fellow-subjects  into  a  tame  submisaon 
to  any  of  their  ambitious  views.  The  power  in  the  hands  of  so 
many  fireeholders  in  each  tribe,  was  90  un^akably  superior  to  any 
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power  in  the  hands  of  one  or  of  a  few  men,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
conceive  how  any  such  ambitious  designs  should  succeed,  if  any 
person  should  have  been  found  so  weak  as  to  attempt  them.  Re- 
sides, this  equal  and  moderate  provision  for  every  person,  wisely  cut 
off  the  means  -of  luxury,  with  the  temptations  to  it  from  example^ 
It  almost  necessarily  induced  the  whole  Hebrew  nation  to  be  both 
industrious  and  frugal,  and  yet  gave  to  every  one  such  a  property, 
with  such  an  easy  state  of  liberty,  that  they  had  sufficient  reason 
to  esteem  and  value  them,  and  endeavour  to  preserve  and  maintain 
them.^ 

In  this  division  of  the  land  into  t\^'elve  portions,  the  posterity  of 
Ephraim  and  Manasseh  (the  two  sons  of  Joseph)  had  their  portions, 
as  distinct  tribes,  in  consequence  of  Jacob  having  adopted  tliem. 
The  northern  parts  of  the  country  were  allotted  to  the  tribes  of 
Asher,  Nepthah,  Zebulon,  and  Issachar;  the  middle  parts  to  that 
of  Ephraim  and  oi^e  half  of  the  tribe  of  Manasseh ;  the  southern 
parts  to  those  of  Judah,  Benjamin,  Dan,  and  Simeon;  and  the 
Country  beyond  Jordan  (which  was  first  conquered  by  the  Israelites, 
before  the  subjugation  of  th^  whole  land  of  Canaan,)  was  allotted  to 
the  tribes  of  Keuben,  Gad,  and  tlie  other  half  tribe  of  Manasseh. 
The  tribe  of  Levi,  indeed  (which  fonned  in  effect  a  thirteenth  tribe), 
possessed  no  lands.  By  divine  conmiand  there  were  assigned  to 
the  Levites,  who  were  appointed  to  minister  in  holy  things,  without 
any  secular  incumbrance,  the  tenths  and  first-fruits  of  tlie  estates  of 
their  brethren.  Forty-eight  cities  were  appropriated  to  their  resi- 
dence, thence  called  Levitical  cities :  these  were  dispersed  among 
the  twelve  tribes,  and  had  their  respective  suburbs,  with  land  sur- 
rounding them.  Of  these  cities  the  Kohathites  received  twenty- 
three,  the  Gershonites  thirteen,  and  the  Merarites  twelve ;  and  six 
of  them,  three  on  each  side  of  Jordan^,  were  appointed  to  be  Citiet 
of  Refuge  J  whither  the  inadvertent  man-slayer  might  flee,  and  find 
an  asylum  firom  his  pursuers,  and  be  secured  from  the  effects  of 
private  revenge,  until  cleared  by  a  legal  process.  (Numb,  xxxv, 
6—16.  Deut.  xix.  4 — 10.  Josh.  xx.  7,8.)3  The  way  to  these  cities 
die  Israelites  were  commanded  to  make  good,  so  that  the  man- 
slayer  might  flee  thither  without  impediment,  and  with  all  imagin- 
able expedition;  and,  according  to  the  Rabbins,  there  was  an 
inscription  set  up  at  every  cross  road  —  "Asylum,  Asylum."  It 
has  been  thought  that  there  is  an  allusion  to  this  practice  in  Luke 
iii.  4 — 6.,  where  John  the  Baptist  is  described  cu  the  voice  of  one 
crying  in  the  unldemesSf  Prepare  ye  the  way  of  the  Lord,  make  hii 
pathi  straight.    He  was  the  Messiah's  forerunner,   and   in   that 

1  Lowman  on  the  Ciyil  Goyemmeut  of  the  Hebrews,  p.  46—49. 

a  The  citiei  of  nfage  on  the  eastern  side  of  Jordan  were,  Bezer,  in  the  tribe  of 
Reuben  ;  Ramoth-Gilead,  in  that  of  Gad ;  and  Golan,  in  the  half  tribe  of  Manas- 
ieh.  Thoee  on  the  western  nde  of  Jordan,  were  Hebron,  in  the  tribe  of  Jndah ; 
Bheehem,  in  that  of  Ephraim ;  and  Kedesh-Nafyhtali,  in  that  of  Naphtali. 

S  Most  of  the  North  American  nations  had  similar  places  of  refWe  (either  a  house 
or  a  town),  which  afforded  a  safe  asylum  to  a  manslajer,  who  fled  to  it  firom  Uw 
flVTenipr  oTMood.    Adur'ahiitory  ofthn  AiiMricanIiidiuniPp.i66,169.416. 
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character  was  to  remove  the  obstacles  to  men's  fleeing  to  hun  ad 
their  asylum,  and  obtaining  the  salvation  of  God.^ 

It  is  remarkable  that  all  the  sacerdotal  cities  lay  within  the  south- 
em  tribes,  eight  belonging  to  Judah  and  ibur  to  Benjamin,  and  ooty 
one  to  Simeon,  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  situated  on  the 
frontier  of  Judah,  and  to  have  remained  under  the  controul  of  the 
latter  tribe.  This  was  wisely  and  providentially  designed  to  guard 
aeainst  the  evils  of  schism  between  the  southern  and  northern  tribes* 
For  by  this  arrangement  all  the  sacerdotal  cities  (except  one)  lay  in 
the  faithful  tribes  of  Judah  and  Benjamin,  to  maintain  the  national 
worship  in  them,  in  opposition  to  the  apostacy  of  the  other  tribes. 
Otherwise  the  kingdom  of  Judah  miglit  nave  experienced  a  scarcity 
of  priests,  or  have  been  burthened  with  the  maintenance  of  those 
who  fled  from  the  kingdom  of  Israel  (2  Chron.  xi.  13, 14.),  when 
the  base  and  wicked  policy  of  Jeroboam  made  priests  of  the  lowest 
of  the  people  to  ofliciate  in  their  room. 

Of  the  country  beyond  Jordan,  which  was  given  by  Moses  to  the 
tribes  of  Reuben  and  Grad,  and  to  the  half  tribe  of  Manasseh 
(Deut.  iii.  12 — 17.  Josh.  xii.  1 — 6.  xiii.),  the  tribe  of  Reuben 
obtained  the  southern  part,  which  was  bounded  on  the  south  from 
Midian  by  the  river  Arnon;  on  the  north,  by  another  small  river; 
on  the  east,  by  the  Ammonites  and  Moabites ;  and  on  the  west  by 
^he  river  Jordan.  Its  principal  cities  were  Ashdod-Pizgah,  Betb- 
abara,  Beth-peor,  Bezer,  Heshbon,  Jahaz,  Kedemoth,  Medeba, 
Mephaath,  and  Midian.^  The  territory  of  the  tribe  of  Gao  was 
bounded  by  the  river  Jordan  on  the  west,  by  the  canton  of  the  half 
tribe  of  Manasseh  on  the  north,  by  the  Ammonites  on  the  east,  and 
by  the  tribe  of  Reuben  on  the  south.  Its  chief  cities  were  Betharan 
(afterwards  called  Julias),  Debir,  Jazer,  Mahanaim,  Mi^h,  Penuel, 
Rabbah,  or  Rabboth,  (afterwards  called  Philadelpliia,)  Succoth,  and 
Tishbeh.  The  region  allotted  to  the  Half  Tribe  of  Manasseh 
en  the  eastern  side  of  the  Jordan,  was  bounded  on  the  south  by  the 
territory  of  the  tribe  of  Gad ;  by  the  sea  of  Cinnereth  ^afterwards 
called  the  lake  of  Grennesa^th  and  the  sea  of  Galilee),  and  the 
course  of  the  river  Jordan  from  its  source  towards  that  sea,  on  the 
west;  by  Mount  Lebanon,  or  more  properly  Mount  Hermon,  on 
die  north  and  north-east ;  and  by  Mount  Gilead  on  the  east.  Its 
principal  cities  were  Ashtaroth-Camaim,  Auran,  Beesh-terah,  Beth- 
saida,  Gadara,  Gerasa,  Geshur,  and  Jabesh-Gilead.  This  tribe  was 
greatty  indebted  to  the  bravery  of  Jair,  who  took  threescore  cities^ 
besides  several  sitiall  towns  or  villages,  which  he  called  Havoth-Jair» 
or  the  Dfoellings  of  Jair.  (1  Chron.  ii.  23.  Numb,  xxxii.  41.) 
» ■       ■■■  II      .,,..- —  ■  .   I    ■  ■  ■■• 

1  Godwin's  Moses  and  Aaron,  p.  76.    Jenning's  Jewish  Antiquities,  book  ii,  ch. 
5.  p.  295.  Edinb.  1806. 

9  As  this  sketch  of  the  historical  geography  of  the  HoljT  Land  u  designed  chiefly 
to  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  the  several  divisions  which  obtained  at  different 
times,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  Geographical  Index  at  the  end  of  this  volanM*, 
for  an  account  of  the  principal  placM  irwintiontd  in  th*  nered  writingSy  ^«rlMI^ 
Urly  in  the  New  Testament 
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The  remaining  nine  tribes  and  a  half  were  settled  on  the  western 
(ride  of  the  Jordan. 

The  canton  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  was  bounded  on  the  east  by  the 
Dead  Sea,  and  on  the  west  by  the  tribes  of  Dan  and  Simeon,  both 
of  which  lay  between  it  and  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  Judah  was 
reckoned  to  be  the  largest  and  most  populous  of  all  the  twelve  tribes ; 
and  its  inhabitants  were  the  most  valiant ;  it  was  also  the  chief  and 
royal  tribe,  from  which,  in  subsequent  times,  the  whole  kingdom  was 
denominated.  The  most  remarkable  places  or  cities  in  this  tribe 
were  AduUam,  Azekah,  Bethlehem,  bethzor,  Debir,  or  Kiriath- 
«epher,  Emmaus,  Engedi,  Kiriath-arba  or  Hebron,  Libnah,  Makke- 
dan,  Maon,  Massada,  Tekoah,  and  Ziph. 

The  inheritance  of  the  tribes  of  Dan  and  of  Simeon  was  within 
the  inheritance  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  or  was  taken  out  of  the  portion 
at  first  allotted  to  the  latter.  The  boundaries  of  diese  two  tribes  are 
not  precisely  ascertained ;  though  they  are  placed  by  geographers 
to  the  north  and  south-west  of  the  canton  of  Judah,  and  consequently 
bordered  on  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  The  principal  cities  in  the 
tribe  of  Dan  were  Ajalon,  Dan  or  Leshem,  Eltekeh,  Eshtaol,  Gath- 
rimmon,  Gibbethon,  Hirshemesh,  Joppa,  Modin,  Tunnath,  and 
Zorah.  The  chief  cities  in  the  tribe  oi  Simeon,  were  Ain,  Beer- 
riieba,  Hormah,  and  Ziklag. 

The  canton  allotted  to  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  lay  between  the 
tribes  of  Judah  and  Joseph,  contiguous  to  Samaria  on  the  north,  to 
Judah  on  the  south,  and  to  Dan  on  the  west,  which  last  parted  it 
from  the  Mediterranean.  It  did  not  contain  many  cities  and  towns, 
but  this  defect  was  abundandy  supplied  by  its  possessing  the  most 
considerable,  and  the  metropolis  ol  all,  the  city  of  Jerusalem.  The 
other  places  of  note  in  this  tribe  were  Anathoth,  Beth-el,  Gibeali, 
Gibeon,  Gilgal,  Hai,  Mizpeh,  Ophrah,  and  Jericho. 

To  the  north  of  the  canton  of  Benjamin  lay  that  allotted  to  the 
tribe  of  Ephraim,  and  that  of  the  other  half  tribe  of  Manasseh. 
The  boundaries  of  these  two  districts  cannot  be  ascertained  with  pre- 
cision. The  chief  places  in  Ephrain^  were  Bethhoron  the  Nether 
and  Upper,  Gezer,  Lydda,  Michmash,  Naioth,  Samaria,  Shechem, 
Shiloh,  and  Timnath-Sersdi.  After  the  schism  of  the  ten  tribes, 
the  seat  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel  being  in  Ephraim,  this  tribe  is 
frequendy  used  to  signify  the  whole  kingdom.  The  chief  places  in 
the  half  tribe  of  Manasseh,  were  Abel-meholath,  Bethabara;  Beth- 
9han  (afterwards  called  Scythopolis),  Bezek,  Endor,  Enon,  Gath- 
runmon,  Megiddo,  Salim,  Ophrah,  and  Tirzah. 

To  the  north,  and  more  particularly  to  the  north-east  of  the  half 
•tribe  of  Manasseh,  lay  the  canton  of  Issachar,  which  was  bordered 
by  the  celebrated  plain  of  Jezreel,  and  its  northern  boundary  was 
Mount  Tabor.  Some  writers  make  this  tribe  to  extend  to  the 
Mediterranean  Sea ;  but  for  this  hypothesis  there  is  no  foundation. 
Tlie  chief  cities  of  Issachar,  were  Aphek,  Beth-shemesh,  Dothan, 
KiafaoD.  Jezreel,  Nairn  or  Nain,  Ramoth«  and  Sbunem. 
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On  the  north  and  west  of  Issachar  resided  the  tribe  of  ZebulitK . 
Its  chief  places  were  Bethlehem,  Cinnereth  or  Chinnereth,  Gath- 
hepher,  Jokneam,  Remnion-Methoar,  and  Shimroncheron. 

The  tribe  of  Asher  was  stationed  in  the  district  to  the  north  of 
the  half  tribe  of  Manasseh,  and  west  of  Zebulun :  consequendy  it 
was  a  maritime  country.  Hence  it  was  said  (Judg.  v.  17.)  that  Asher 
continued  on  the  sea'shore^  and  abode  in  his  creeks.  Its  northern 
boundary  was  mount  Libanus  or  Lebanon ;  and  on  the  south  it  waft 
bounded  by  mount  Carmel,  and  the  canton  of  Issachar.  Its  princi- 
pal cities  were  Abdon,  Achshaph,  Helkath,  Mishal,  and  Kehob. 
This  tribe  never  possessed  the  whole  extent  of  district  assigned  to  it, 
which  was  to  reach  to  Libanus,  to  Syria,  and  Phenicia,  and  in- 
cluded the  celebrated  cities  of  Tyre  and  Sidon. 

Lasdy,  the  tribe  of  Naphtali  or  Nephtali  occupied  that  district 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  land  of  Canaan,  which  lay  between  mount 
Lebanon  to  the  north,  and  the  sea  of  Cinnereth  (or  Gennesareth)  to 
the  south,  and  between  Asher  to  the  west,  and  the  river  Jordan  to 
the  east.  Its  chief  places  were  Abel  or  Abel-Beth-Maachah,  Ha- 
moth-dor,  Harosheth  of  the  Gentiles,  Kedesh,  and  Kiriathaim. 

V.  The  next  remarkable  division  was  made  by  king  Solomon, 
who  divided  his  kingdom  into  twelve  provinces  or  districts,  each 
under  a  peculiar  officer.  These  districts,  together  with  the  names 
of  dieir  respective  presidents,  are  enumerated  in  1  Kings  iv.  7 — 19. 
From  the  produce  of  these  districts  every  one  of  these  officers  was 
to  supply  the  king  with  provisions  for  his  household,  m  his  turn, 
that  is,  each  for  one  month  in  the  year.  Tlie  dominions  of  Solomon 
extended  from  the  river  unto  the  land  of  the  Philistines,  and  unto  the 
border  of  Egypt:  they  brought  presents,  and  served  Solomon  all  the 
days  of  his  life.  (2  Kings  iv.  21.)  Hence  it  appears  that  the  Hebrew 
monarch  reigned  over  all  the  provmces  from  the  river  Euphrates  \m 
the  land  of  the  Philistines,  even  to  the  frontiers  of  Egypt.  The 
Euphrates  was  the  eastern  boundary  of  his  dominions ;  the  Philis- 
tines were  westward,  on  the  Mediterranean  sea ;  and  Egypt  was  on 
the  south.  Solomon  therefore  had,  as  his  tributaries,  the  kingdoms 
of  Syria,  Damascus,  Moab,  and  Ammon ;  and  thus  he  appears  to 
have  possessed  all  the  land  which  God  had  covenanted  with  Abra* 
ham  to  give  to  his  posterity. 

VI.  Under  this  division  the  Holy  land  continued  till  aiter  the 
death  of  Solomon,  when  ten  tribes  revolted  from  his  son  Rehoboam, 
and  erected  themselves  into  a  separate  kingdom  under  Jeroboam, 
called  the  Kingdom  of  Israel.  The  other  two  tribes  of  Benjamin 
and  Judah,  continuing  faithful  to  Rehoboam,  formed  the  Kingdom 
of  Judah.  This  kingdom  comprised  all  the  southern  parts  of  the 
land,  consisting  of  the  allotments  of  those  two  tribes,  together  with 
so  much  of  the  territories  of  Dan  and  Simeon  as  were  inttjrmixed 
with  that  of  Judah :  its  royal  city  or  metropolis  was  Jerusalem,  in  the 
tribe  of  Benjamm.  The  kingdom  of  Israel  included  all  the  northern 
and  middle  parts  of  the  land,  occupied  by  the  other  ten  tribes;  and. 
its  capital  was  Samaria,  in  the  tribe  of  Ephraim,  situated  about  thirty 
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miles  north-east  of  Jerusalem.  But  this  division  ceased,  on  the 
subversion  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel  by  Shalmaneser,  king  of  Assyria, 
after  it  had  subsisted  two  hundred  and  fifty-four  years. 

VII.  The  Holy  Land  fell  successively  into  the  hands  of  the  Syrian 
kings,  tlie  Greeks  and  Romans.  It  was  in  the  possession  of  the  last- 
mentioned  people  in  tlie  time  of  Jesus  Christ,  when  it  was  divided 
into  five  separate  provinces,  viz.  Galilee,  Samaria,  Judaea,  Persa, 
and  Idumffia. 

1.  Galilee. — ^Tliis  portion  of  the  Holy  Land  is  very  frequently 
mentioned  in  the  New  Testament :  its  limits  seem  to  have  varied  at 
different  times.  It  comprised  the  country  formerly  occupied  by  the 
tribes  of  Issachar,  Naphtali,  and  Asher,  and  by  part  of  the  tribe  of 
Dan ;  and  is  divided  by  Josephus  into  Upper  and  Lower  Galilee. 

Upper  Galilee  abounded  in  mountains ;  and  from  its  vicinity  to 
the  Gentiles  who  inhabited  the  cities  of  Tyre  and  Sidon,  it  is  called 
Galilee  of  the  Nations  or  of  the  Gentiles  (Isa.  ix.  1.  Matt.  iv.  16.), 
and  the  Coasts  of  Tyre  and  Sidon.  (Mark  vii.  31.)  Tlie  principal 
city  in  tliis  region  was  Cssarea  Philippi ;  through  which  the  main 
road  lay  to  Damascus,  Tyre,  and  Sidon. 

Loiver  Galilee^  which  lay  between  the  Mediterranean  sea  and  the 
lake  of  Gennesarcth,  was  situated  in  a  rich  and  fertile  plain,  and, 
according  to  Josephus,  was  very  populous,  containing  upwards  of 
two  hundred  cities  and  towns,  lliis  country  was  most  honoured 
by  our  Saviour's  presence.  Hither  Joseph  and  Mary  returned  with 
him  out  of  Egypt,  and  here  he  resided  until  liis  baptism  by  John. 
(Matt.  ii.  22,  23.  Luke  ii.  39—61.  Matt.  iii.  13.  Luke  iii.  21.) 
Hither  he  returned  after  his  baptism  and  temptation  (Luke  iv.  14.) : 
and,  after  his  entrance  on  his  public  ministry,  though  he  often  went 
into  other  provinces,  yet  so  frequent  were  his  visits  to  this  countr}', 
tliat  he  was  called  a  Galilean.  (Matt.  xx\n.  69.)  The  population  of 
Galilee  being  very  great,  our  Lord  had  many  opportunities  of  doing 
good ;  and,  being  out  of  the  power  of  tlie  priests  at  Jerusalem,  be 
seems  to  have  preferred  it  as  his  abode.  To  this  province  our 
Lord  conmianded  his  apostles  to  come  and  converse  witli  him  after 
his  resurrection  (Matt,  xxviii.  7.  16.) :  and  of  this  country  most,  if 
not  tlie  whole,  of  his  apostles  were  natives,  whence  they  are  all  styled 
by  the  angels  men  of  Galilee,  (Acts  i.  11.)  The  Galileans  spoke 
an  unpolislied  and  comipt  dialect  of  the  Syriac,  compounding  and 
using y  (ain)  for  ^  (aleph),  3  (caph)  for  ^  (bethL  ^  (tau)  for  *! 
(daleth)  ;  and  also  frequendy  changed  the  gutturals.^    Tliis  probably 

1  Dr.  Lightfoot,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  above  remark,  has  given  ae- 
veral  iimtances  in  Hebrew  and  EDgliah,  which  are  sufficiontlv  amusing.  One  of 
these  is  08  foUowa:  A  certain  woman  intended  to  say  before  the  Judge,  My  Lord, 
/  had  a  picture,  which  they  stoU;  and  it  u>as  so  great,  that  if  you  had  been  placed 
in  it,  your  feet  wouid  not  have  touched  the  ground.  But  slie  so  spoiled  the  busi- 
ness with  her  pronunciation,  that,  m  the  g&sser  interprets  it,  her  Words  had  thia 
sense.  Sir,  slave,  I  had  a  ^m  and  they  stole  thee  away;  and  it  was  so  great, 
that  if  they  had  hung  thee  oirit,  thy  feet  would  not  have  touched  the  ground. 
Ijightfoot's  Chorographical  Century  ofthe  land  of  Israel,  ch.  Izzjmi.  (Works,  vol. 
ii.  p.  79.)  See  additional  ezao^ea  in  Bitttorf' 0  Lexicon  Ghakbucnm,  Tahnudi- 
fnua  et  JUbhinicom,  p.  434. 
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proceeded  from  their  great  communication  and  intermixture  with  the 
neighbouring  nations.  It  was  tliis  corrupt  dialect  that  led  to  the 
detection  of  Peter,  as  one  of  Christ's  disciples.  (Mark  xiv*  70.)  The 
Galileans  are  repeatedly  mentioned  by  Josephus  as  a  turbulent  and 
rebellious  people,  and  upon  all  occasions  ready  to  disturb  the  Roman 
authority.  Tiiey  were  particularly  forward  in  an  insurrection  against 
Pilate  himself,  who  proceeded  to  a  summary  mode  of  punishment, 
causing  a  party  of  them  to  be  treacherously  slain,  during  one  of  the 
great  festivals,  when  they  came  to  sacrifice  at  Jerusalem.*  This 
character  of  the  Galileans  explains  the  expression  in  St.  Luke's 
Gospel  (xiii.  1.),  whose  blood  Pilate  mingled  with  their  sacrifices  ; 
and  also  accounts  for  his  abrupt  question,  when  he  heard  of  Galilee^ 
and  asked  if  Jesus  were  a  Ualilean^  (Luke  xxiii.  6.)  Our 
Redeemer  was  accused  before  him  of  seditious  practices,  and 
of  exciting  the  people  to  revolt ;  when,  therefore,  it  was  stated, 
among  other  tilings,  that  he  had  been  in  Galilee,  Pilate  caught  at 
the  observation,  and  enquired  if  he  were  a  Galilean ;  having  been 
prejudiced  against  the  inhabitants  of  tliat  district,  by  their  frequent 
commotions,  and  being  on  this  account  die  more  ready  to  receive 
any  charge  which  might  be  brought  against  any  one  of  that  ob- 
noxious community.^ 

The  principal  cities  of  Lower  Galilee,  mentioned  in  tlie  New 
Testament,  are  Tiberias,  Chorazin,  Bethsaida,  Nazareth,  Cana, 
Capernaum,  Nain,  Caesarea  of  Palestine,  and  Ptolemais. 

2.  Samaria. — ^The  division  of  the  Holy  Land,  thus  denominated, 
derives  its  name  from  the  city  of  Samaria,  and  comprises  the  tract 
of  country  which  was  originally  occupied  by  the  two  tribes  of  Ephraim 
and  Manasseh  withm  Jordan,  lying  exactly  in  the  middle  between 
Judaea  and  Galilee ;  so  that  it  was  absolutely  necesssry  for  persons 
who  were  desirous  of  going  expeditiously  from  Galilee  to  Jerusalem, 
to  pass  through  this  country.  This  sufficiendy  explains  the  remark 
of  St.  John  (iv.  4.)  which  is  strikingly  confirmed  by  Josephus.^ 
The  three  chief  places  of  diis  district,  noticed  in  the  Scriptures,  are 
Samaria,  Sichem  or  Sechem,  and  Antipatris. 

3.  JuDJCA« — Of  the  various  districts,  into  which  Palestine  was 
divided,  Judasa  was  the  most  distinguished.  It  comprised  die  terri- 
tories which  had  formerly  belonged  to  the  tribes  of  Judah,  Benjamin, 
Simeon,  and  to  part  of  the  tribe  of  Dan ;  being  nearly  co-extensive 
with  the  antient  kingdom  of  Judah.  Its  metropolis  was  Jerijsalen  : 
and  of  the  other  towns  or  villages  of  note  contained  in  this  region, 
the  most  remarkable  were  Arimathea,  AzMus  or  Ashdod,  Bethany, 
Bethlehem,  Bethphage,  Emmaus,  Ephraim,  Gaza,  Jericho,  Joppa<,  ' 
Lydda,  and  Rama. 


1  Jooephus,  Antiq.  book  xriii.  c.  3.  ^  2  and  Mr.  WhiBton's  note  there.  In 
another  place  (book  zrii.  c.  10.  §  2.)  after  describing  ft  popular  tomult,  he  mjs, 
A  g^^^  tmmber  of  these  were  Galidbaivs  and  tduniaitu. 

a  Gilly's  Spirit  of  the  Gotpol,  or  the  Four  Evangelists  elucidated,  p.  328. 

3  Aatfq.  book  zz.  0. 5.  U.    De  Bell.  Jud.  book  ii.  c.  12.  ^  3. 
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4.  The  district  of  Perca  comprised  the  six  cantons  of  Abilene, 
Trachonitis,  Ituraea,  Gaulonitis,  Batansa,  and  Persa,  strictly  so 
called,  to  which  some  geographers  have  added  Decapolis. 

(1.)  Abilene  was  the  most  northern  of  these  provinces,  being 
situated  between  the  mountains  of  Libanus  and  Anti-libanus,  and 
deriving  its  name  from  the  city  Abila.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been 
withm  the  borders  of  the  tribe  of  Nephtali,  aldiough  it  was  never 
subdued  by  them,  and  is  one  of  the  four  tetrarchies  mentioned  by  St. 
Luke.  (iii.  1.)  The  evangelist's  account  is  confirmed  by  the  geogra- 
pher Ptolemy,  who  states  that  Abila  bore  the  name  of  Lysanias. 

(2.)  Traciionitis  was  bounded  by  the  desert  Arabia  on  the  east, 
Batansa  on  tlie  west,  Itursa  on  the  south,  and  the  country  of 
Damascus  on  the  north.  It  abounded  with  rocks,  which  aflbrded 
shelter  to  numerous  thieves  and  robbers. 

(3.)  iTURiEA  antiendy  belonged  to  the  half  tribe  of  Manasseh, 
who  settled  on  the  east  of  Jordan  :  it  stood  to  the  east  of  Batansa 
and  to  the  south  of  Trachonitis.  Of  these  two  cantons  Philip  the 
son  of  Herod  the  Great  was  tetrarch  at  the  time  John  the  Baptist 
conmienced  his  ministry.  (Luke  iii.  1.)  It  derived  its  name  from 
Jetur  the  son  of  Ishmael  (1  Chron.  i.  3L),  and  was  also  called 
Aurantis  from  the  city  of  Hauran.  (Ezek.  xlvii.  16.  18.)  This 
region  exliibits  vestiges  of  its  former  fertility,  and  is  most  beautifully 
wooded  and  picturesque.^ 

(4.)  Gaulonitis  was  a  tract  on  the  east  side  of  the  lake  of  Gen* 
nesareth  and  the  river  Jordan,  which  derived  its  name  from  Gaulan 
or  Golan  the  city  of  Og,  king  of  Bashan.  (Josh.  xx.  8.)  TUi  can- 
ton is  not  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament. 

(5.)  Batan£a,  the  antient  kingdom  of  Bashan,  was  situated  to  the 
nonh-east  of  Gaulonitis :  its  limits  are  not  easy  to  be  de6ned.     It  y 
was  part  of  the  territory  given  to  Herod  AnUpas,  and  is  not  noticed 
in  the  New  Testament. 

(G.)  Per£a,  in  its  restricted  sense,  includes  the  southern  part  of 
the  country  beyond  Jordan,  lying  south  of  Iturea,  east  of  Judaea  and 
Samaria ;  and  was  antiendy  possessed  by  the  two  tribes  of  Reuben 
and  Gad.  Its  principal  place  was  the  strong  fortress  of  Machaerus, 
erected  for  the  purpose  of  checking  the  predatory  incursions  of  the 
Arabs.  This  fortress  though  not  specified  by  name  in  the  New 
Testament,  is  memorable  as  the  place  where  John  the  Baptist  was 
put  to  dead).  (Matt.  xiv.  3—12.) 

(7.)  The  canton  of  Decapolis  (Matt.  iv.  25.  Mark  v.  20.  and 
vii.  31.),  which  derives  its  name  irom  the  ten  cities  it  contained, 
is  considered  by  Reland  and  other  eminent  authorities  as  part  of 
the  region  of  rerasa.  Concerning  its  limits,  and  the  names  of  its 
ten  cities,  geographers  are  by  no  means  agreed ;  but  according  to  ^ 

1  Buckingham's  Trayela  in  Palestine,  pp.  406,  409.  London,  1821.  4to.  Mr. 
Burckhardt,  who  visited  this  region  in  the  jrears  1810  and  1813,  has  described  its 
uresont  state,  together  with  the  various  antiquities  which  still  remain.  See  his 
Travels  in  Syria  and  the  Holy  Land,  pp.  51—119, 211--dlO.  London,  1822. 4to. 
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Josephus  (whose  intimate  knowledge  of  the  country  constitutes  him 
an  unexceptionable  authority),  it  contained  the  cities  of  Damascus, 
Otopos,  Philadelphia,  Raphana,  Scythopolis  (the  capital  of  the  dis- 
trict), Gadara,  Hippos,  EHos,  Pella,  and  Gerasa. 

5.  iDUMjEA.-^This  province  was  added  by  the  Romans,  on  their 
conquest  of  Palestine.  It  comprised  the  extreme  southern  part 
of  Judsa,  together  with  some  small  part  of  Arabia.  During  the 
Babylonish  captivity,  being  left  destitute  of  inhabitants,  or  not  suffi- 
ciently inhabited  by  its  natives,  it  seems  to  have  been  seieed  by  the 
neighbouring  Idumaeans;  and  though  they  were  afterwards  subju- 
gated by  the  powerful  arms  of  the  Maccabees  and  Asmonean  princes, 
and  embraced  Judaism,  yet  the  tract  of  country,  of  which  they  had 
thus  possessed  themselves,  continued  to  retain  the  appellation  of 
Idutnaea  in  the  time  of  Christ,  and  indeed  for  a  considerable  subse* 
quent  period. 

VIII.  Of  the  whole  country  thus  described,  Jerusalsm  was  the 
metropolis  during  the  reigns  of  David  and  Solomon :  after  the  seces« 
sion  of  the  ten  tribes,  it  was  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah, 
but  during  the  time  of  Christ,  and  until  the  subversion  of  the  Jewish 
polity,  it  was  the  metropolis  of  Palestine. 

1.  Jerusalem  is  frequently  styled  in  the  Scriptures  the  Holy  City 
(Isa.  xlviii.  2.  Dan.  ix.  24.  Nehem.  xi.  1.  Matt.  iv.  5.  Rev.  xi.  2.^ 
because  the  Lord  chose  it  out  of  all  the  tribes  of  Israel  to  place  h%$ 
name   there,   his  temple   and   his  worship   DeuU  xii.  5.  xiv.  23. 
xvi.  2.  xxvi.  2.) ;  and  to  be  the  centre  ot  union  in  religion  and  go- 
vernment for  all  ^e  tribes  of  the  commonwealth  of  Israel.     It  is  held 
in  tlie  highest  veneration  by  Christians  for  the  miraculous  and  impor- 
tant transactions  which  happened  there,  and  also  by  the  Moham- 
medans, who  to  this  day  never  call  it  by  any  other  appellation  than 
El-Kods,^  or  The  Holy,  sometimes  adding  the  epithet  EUSherif  or 
The  Noble.     The  original  name  of  the  city  was  Satem^  or  Peace 
(Gren.  xiv.  18.) :  the  import  of  Jerusalem  is,  the  vision  or  inheritance 
of  peace  ;  and  to  this  it  is  not  improbable  tliat  our  Saviour  alluded 
in  his  beautiful  and  pathetic  lamentation  over  the  city.    (Luke  xix« 
41.)    It  was  also  formerly  caUed  Jebus  from  one  of  the  sons  of  Ca- 
naan. (Josh,  xviii.  28.)     After  its  capture  by  Joshua  (Josh,  x.)  it 
was  jointly  inhabited  both  by  Jews  and  Jebusites  (Josh.  xv.  63.)  for 
about  five  hundred  years,  until  the  time  of  David  ;  who,  having  ex- 
pelled the  Jebusites,  made  it  his  residence  (2  Sam.  v.  6—9.),  and 
erected  a  noble  palace  there,  together  with  several  other  magnifi- 
cent buildings,  whence  it  is  sometimes  styled  the  City  of  David.    (1 
Chron.  xi.  6.)     By  the  prophet  Isaiah  (xxix.  1.)  Jerusalem  is  termed 
Jlrielj  or  the  Lion  of  God ;  but  the  reason  of  this  name,  and  its 
meaning,  as  applied  to  Jerusalem,  is  very  obscure  and  doubtful.     It 
may  possibly  signify  the  strength  of  the  place,  by  which  the  inhabit- 
ffiits  were  enabled  to  resist  and  overcome  their  enemies ;  in  the  same 
nianner  as  the  Persians  term  one  of  their  cities  Shiraz,  or  the  Devout" 

1  TMs  is  a  eonlractioii  from  Medinet-d-KADKiSy  thai  »,  tiM  Sacred  CUy,    Capt* 
Lif  ht's  Traveb  in  Egypt,  Nubia,  Ac.  p.  177. 
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ing  Lion.  Being  situated  on  the  confines  of  the  two  tribes  of  Ben«* 
jamin  and  Judah,  Jerusalem  sometimes  formed  a  part  of  the  one,  and 
sometimes  of  the  other ;  but,  after  Jehovah  had  appointed  it  to  be 
the  place  of  his  habitation  and  temple,  it  was  considered  as  the  metro- 
polis of  the  Jewish  nadon,  and  the  common  property  of  the  children 
of  Israel.  On  this  account  it  was,  tliat'the  houses  were  not  let,  and 
all  strangers  of  the  Jewish  nation  had  the  liberty  of  lodging  there 
gratis,  by  right  of  hospitality.  To  this  custom  our  Lord  probably 
alludes  in  Matt.  xxvi.  18.  and  the  parallel  passages. 

2.  The  name  of  the  whole  mountain,  on  the  several  hills  and 
hollows  of  which  the  city  stood,  was  called  Moriah^  or  Vision ;  be- 
cause it  was  liish  land  and  could  be  seen  afar  off,  especially  bom  the 
south  (Gen.  xxii.  2 — 4.) ;  but  afterwards  that  name  was  appropriated 
to  the  most  elevated  part  on  which  the  temple  was  erected,  and 
where  Jehovah  appeared  to  David.  (2  Chron.  iii.  1.  2  Sam.  xxiv.  16, 
17.)  This  mountam  is  a  rocky  limestone  hill,  steep  of  ascent  on 
every  side  except  the  north ;  and  is  surrounded  on  the  other  sides 
by  a  group  of  hills,  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre  (Psal.  cxxv.  2.), 
which  situation  rendered  it  secure  from  the  earthquakes  that  appear 
to  have  been  fi*equent  in  the  Holy  Land  (PsaLxlvi.  2,  3^,  and  have 
furnished  the  prophets  widi  many  elegant  allusions.  On  the  east 
stands  the  Mount  of  OUves,  fronting  the  temple,  of  which  it  com- 
manded a  noble  prospect,  (Matt.  xxiv.  2,  3.  Luke  xix.  37 — 41.)  as 
it  does  to  this  day  of  the  whole  city,  over  whose  streets  and  walls 
the  eye  roves  as  if  in  the  survey  of  a  model.  This  mountain,  which 
is  frequently  noticed  in  the  evangelical  history,  stretches  from  nortli 
to  south,  and  is  about  a  mile  m  length.  On  the  descent  of  this 
mountain  our  Saviour  stood  when  he  beheld  the  city  and  wept  over 
it ;  on  this  mountain  it  was  that  he  delivered  his  prediction  concern- 
ing the  downfaU  of  Jerusalem  (Luke  xix.  41-^4.) ;  and  the  army 
01  Titus  encamped  upon  the  very  spot  where  its  destruction  had 
been  foretold.^  Dr.  Clarke  discovered  some  Pagan  remains  on  this 
mountam ;  and  at  its  foot  he  visited  an  olive  ground  always  noticed 
as  tlie  garden  of  Gethsemane.  ''This  place,^'  says  he,  ''is,  not 
without  reason,  shown  as  the  scene  of  our  Saviour's  agony  the  night 
before  his  crucifixion  (Matt.  xxvi.  Mark  xiv.  Luke  xxii.  John  viii.), 
both  from  the  circumstance  of  the  name  it  still  retains,  and  its  situ- 
ation with  regard  to  the  city.''  Here  he  found  a  grove  of  olives  of 
immense  size  covered  with  fiiiit,  almost  in  a  mature  state.^  Between 
Olivet  and  the  city  lies  the  valley  of  Kedron,  through  which  flows  tlie 
brook  of  that  name  which  is  noticed  in  a  subsequent  page. 

On  the  south  side  stood  the  Mount  of  Corruption^  where  Solo- 
mon in  his  declining  years,  built  temples  to  Moloch,  Chemosh,  and 
Ashtaroth  (1  Kings  xi.  7.  2  Kings  xxiii.  13.) :  it  was  separated  from 

1  Jotephufl.  de  Bell.  Jud.  lib.  yi.  c.  5. 

S  Dr.  Clarke's  TraTels,  vol.  iy.  pp.  355.  365,  366.  $vo.  edit.  In  1818,  however, 
the  gardens  of  Qethaemane  were  of  a  miserable  description,  surrounded  with  a  dry 
•tone  fence,  and  provided  with  a  few  olive  trees,  without  either  pot-herbe  or  vegeta- 
bles of  any  kind.  Richardson's  Travels  along  the  Meditemnetii  aod  Parts  a^jar 
cent^  in  X81&-17-18.  vol.  it  p.  366.    London,  1822, 8vo. 
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the  city  by  the  narrow  valley  of  Hinnom  (Josh,  xviii.  16.  Jer.  xix. 
2.),  where  the  Israelites  burnt  their  children  in  the  fire  to  Moloch 
(Jer.  vii.  31.  and  xxxii.  35.) :  thence  made  the  emblem  of  hell,  Gehen^ 
fuiy  or  the  place  of  the  damned.  (Matt.  v.  22.  xxiii.  33.  Mark  ix.  43.) 

Towards  the  west,  and  without  the  walls  of  the  city,  agreeably  to 
the  law  of  Moses^  (Levit.  iv.),  lay  Calvary  or  Golgotha^  that  is,  the 
place  of  a  skull  (Matt,  xxvii.  33.),  so  called  by  some  firom  its  fancied 
resemblance  to  a  skull,  but  more  probably,  either  because  criminals 
were  executed  there,  or  perhaps  because  this  place  contained  sepul- 
chral caverns  for  the  dead.* 

The  southern  quarter,  originally  "the  city  of  David,"  built  on 
Mount  Sion^^  Josephus  calls  the  upper  city :  and  the  house  of  Millo 
was  what  he  calls  the  upper  market.  In  process  of  time  the  upper 
city  spread  downwards  into  the  winding  hollow  way,  which  he  calls 
the  valley  of  the  cheesemongers  (Tyropaum)j  and  composed  the 
lower  city,  by  him  termed*  Acra. 

3.  We  have  no  particulars  recorded  concerning  the  nature  of  the 
fortifications  of  Jerusalem,  previously  to  the  time  of  Nehemiah; 
though  such  there  undoubtedly  must  have  been,  from  the  importance 
and  sanctity  of  the  city,  as  the  metropolis  of  the  country,  and  the 
seat  of  the  Jewish  worship.  In  the  account  of  the  rebuilding  of  the 
wall,  under  the  direction  of  that  pious  and  patriotic  governor,  ten 
gates  are  distinctly  enumerated,  viz.  tliree  on  die  south,  four  on  the 
east,  and  three  on  the  western  side  of  the  wall. 

The  three  gates  on  the  south  side  were,  1.  The  Sheep  Gate  (Neh. 
iii.  l.)y  which  was  probably  so  caUed  fit)m  the  victims,  intended  for 
sacrince,  being  conducted  through  it  to  the  second  temple.  Near 
this  gate  stood  the  towers  of  Meah  and  Hananeel.  The  Sheep  Gate 
was  also  called  the  Gate  of  Benjamin. — 2.  The  Fish  Gate  (Neh.  iii.  3. 
xii.  39.),  which  was  also  called  the  first  gate. — 3.  The  Old  Gate, 


1  To  this  St.  Paul  delicately  alludes  in  his  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (ziii.  12, 13.) 
where  he  says,  that  Christ,  as  a  sacrifice  for  sin,  suffered  without  the  gate  ;  and 
when  he  exhorts  the  Hebrew  Christians  to  go  forth  unto  him  without  the  camjj^  that 
n,  out  of  Jerusalem,  this  cttjr  beinf  reffar^d  by  the  Jews  as  the  camp  of  Israel. 

9  These  caverns  are  described  by  Dr.  Clarke,  particularly  one  that  strikingly 
coincides  with  all  the  circumstances  attachinff  to  the  history  oi  our  Saviour's  tomb. 
See  his  Travels,  vol.  iv.  p.  327.  et  seq.  8vo.  edit. 

3  When  Dr.  Richardson  visited  this  sacred  spot  in  1818,  he  found  one  part  of  Mount 
8ion  supporting  a  crop  of  barley,  another  was  undergoinjr  the  labour  of  the  plough ; 
and  the  soil  turned  up  consisted  of  stone  and  lime  mixed  with  earth,  such  as  is  usuallr 
met  with  in  the  foundations  of  ruined  cities.  "  It  is  nearly  a  mile  in  circumference,  w 
highest  on  the  west  side,  and  towards  the  east  falls  down  in  broad  terraces  on  the  up* 
per  part  of  the  mountain,  and  narrow  ones  on  the  side,  as  it  slopes  down  towards  tot 
DTOok  Kedron.  Each  terrace  is  divided  from  the  one  above  it  by  a  low  wall  of  dty 
•lone,  built  of  the  ruins  of  this  celebrated  spot.  The  terraces  near  the  bottom  of  the 
hill  are  still  used  as  gardens,  and  are  watered  from  the  pool  of  Siloam.  They  belong 
chiefly  to  the  small  village  of  Siloa.  immediatehr  opposite.  We  have  here  another 
remarkable  instance  of  the  special  nilfilment  of"^ prophecy  :^~Therrfore  shall  Zion 
for  four  sokes  be  plowed  as  a  fields  and  Jerusalem  shall  become  heaps.  (Micah,  iiL 
12.y*    Dr.  Richardson's  Travels  along  the  Mediterranean,  &c.  vol.  ii.  p.  348. 

^  Dr.  Hale's  Analysis  of  Chronology,  vol.  i.  pp.  425—429.  Joeephus  de  Bell. 
Jod.  Ub.  ▼.  e.  4. 
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also  called  the  Comer  Crate.  (Neh.  iii.  6.  xii.  39.  2  Kings  xiv.  13. 
Jer.  xxxi.  38.) 

The  gates  on  the  eastern  side  were,  1.  The  Water  Gate  (Neh.  iii. 
36.),  near  which  the  waters  of  Etam  passed,  after  having  been  used 
in  tne  temple-service,  m  their  way  to  the  brook  Kedron  into  which 
they  discharged  themselves: — 2.  The  Horse  Gate  (Neh.  iii.  28.  Jer. 
xxxi.  40.),  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  so  called,  because  horses 
went  through  it  in  order  to  be  watered. — 3.  The  Prison  Gate  (xii. 
39.),  probably  so  called  from  its  vicinity  to  the  prison. — 4.  The  Gate 
Miphkad.  (Neh.  iii.  31.) 

The  gates  on  the  western  side  were,  1.  The  VaUey  Gate  (Neh. 
iii.  13.),  also  termed  the  Gate  of  Ephraim,  above  which  stood  the 
Tovfer  of  Furnaces  (Neh.  iii.  1 1 .  xii.  38.) ;  and  near  it  was  the  Dragon 
Well  (Neh.  ii.  13.),  which  may  have  derived  its  name  from  the  re- 
presentation of  a  dragon,  out  of  whose  mouth  the  stream  flowed 
that  issued  from  the  well. — 2.  The  Dur^  Gate  (Neh.  iii.  13.),  which 
is  supposed  to  have  received  its  name  from  the  filth  of  the  beasts 
that  were  sacrificed,  being  carried  from  the  temple  through  this 
gate. — 3.  The  Gate  of  the  Foutain  (Neh.  iii.  15.)  had  its  name 
either  from  its  proximity  to  the  fountain  of  Gihon,  or  to  the  spot 
where  the  fountain  of  SUoam  took  its  rise.  We  have  no  account  of 
aiTf  gates  behig  erected  on  the  northern  side.* 

Previously  to  the  fatal  war  of  the  Jews  with  the  Romans,  we 
are  informed  by  Josephus,  that  the  city  of  Jerusalem  was  surround- 
ed by  three  walls  on  such  parts  as  were  not  encompassed  with  im- 
Cssable  vallies,  where  there  was  only  one  wall.  The  first  wall 
gan,  on  the  north  side,  at  the  tower  called  Hippicus,  whence  it 
extended  to  the  place  csdled  the  Xistusy  and  the  council-house,  and 
it  terminated  at  the  western  cloister  of  the  temple.  But,  proceed- 
ing westward,  in  a  contrary  direction,  the  historian  says,  that  it 
began  at  the  same  place,  and  extended  through  a  place  called 
Bethso,  to  the  gate  of  the  Essenes,  tlien  taking  a  turn  towards  the 
south,  it  reached  the  place  called  Ophlas,  where  it  w^as  joined  to 
the  eastern  cloister  of  the  temple.  The  second  wall  commenced  at 
the  gate  Gennadi,  and  encompassed  only  the  northern  quarter  of 
the  city,  as  far  as  the  tower  ^tonia.  llie  third  wall  began  at  the 
tower  Ilippicus,  whence  it  reached  as  far  as  tlie  north  quarter  of 
the  city,  passed  by  the  tower  Psephinus,  till  it  came  to  the  monu- 
ment of  Helena  queen  of  Adiabene.  Thence  it  passed  by  the  se- 
pulchres of  the  kmgs ;  and,  taking  a  direction  round  the  south-west 
comer,  passed  the  Fuller's  Monument,  and  joined  the  old  wall  at 
diey  valley  of  Kedron.  This  third  wall  was  commenced  by  Agrippa, 
to  defend  the  new  part  of  the  town ;  but  he  did  not  finish  it  Irom 
ttpprehensions  of  incurring  the  displeasure  of  the  emperor  Claudius. 
His  btention  was  to  have  erected  it  with  stones,  twenty  cubits  in 
length  by  ten  cubits  in  breath;  so  that  no  iron  tools  or  engines 

1  ObsemtioiiM  Philologies  «c  Creogr^hice.    AmstelBdami,  1747.  6vo.  pp. 
81— $29. 
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could  make  any  impressnon  on  thera.  What  Agrippa  could  not 
accomplish,  the  Jews  subsequently  attempted  :  and,  when  Jerusalem 
was  besieged  by  the  Romans,  this  wail  was  twenty  cubits  high, 
above  which  were  battlements  of  two  cubits,  and  turrets  of  three 
cubits,  making  in  all  an  altitude  of  twenty-five  cubits.  Numerous 
towers,  constructed  of  solid  masonry,  were  erected  at  certain  dis- 
tances :  in  the  third  wall,  there  were  ninety ;  in  the  middle  wall, 
there  were  forty ;  and  m  the  old  wall,  sixty.  The  towers  of  Hippi- 
cus,  Phasaelus,  and  Mariamne,  erected  by  Herod  the  Great,  and  de- 
dicated to  the  memory  of  his  friend,  his  brother,  and  his  wife,  wer« 
pre-eminent  for  tlieir  height,  tlieir  massive  architecture,  their  beauty, 
and  the  conveniences  with  which  they  were  furnished.  The  cir- 
cumference of  Jerusalem,  at  the  time  Josephus  wrote,  was  thirt}*^- 
three  furlongs,  or  nearly  four  miles  and  a  half:  and  the  wall  of  cir- 
cumvallation,  constructed  by  order  of  Titus,  he  states  to  have  been 
thirty-nme  furlongs,  or  four  miles  eight  hundred  and  seventy-five 

J  aces.  At  present,  a  late  traveller  states  tliat  the  circumference  of 
erusalem  cannot  exceed  three  miles.* 
4.  During  the  time  of  Jesus  Christ,  Jerusalem  was  adorned  with 
numerous  edifices,  both  sacred  and  civil,  some  of  which  are  men- 
tioned or  alluded  to.  But  its  chief  glory  was  the  temple,  described 
in  a  subsequent  part  of  this  volume ;  which  magnificent  structure 
occupied  the  northern  and  lower  top  of  Sion,  as  we  learn  from  the 
psalmist  (xlviii.  2.)  Beautiful  for  situation^  the  joy  for  delight)  of  the 
Vfhole  earthy  is  Mount  Sum.  On  her  north  side  is  the  city  of  the  great 
king.  Next  to  the  temple  in  point  of  splendour,  was  the  very 
superb  palace  of  Herod,  which  is  largely  described  by  Josephus  ;• 
it  afterwards  became  the  residence  of  the  Roman  procurators,  who 
for  this  purpose  generally  claimed  the  royal  palaces  in  those  pro- 
vinces which  were  subject  to  kings.'  These  dwellings  of  the  Ro- 
man procurators  in  the  provinces  were  called  Prteioria  :*  Herod's 
palace  therefore  was  Pilate's  pratorimn  (Matt,  xxvii.  27.  John  xviii. 
28.) :  and  m  some  part  of  this  edifice  was  the  armoury  or  barracks 
of  the  Roman  soldiers  that  garrisoned  Jerusalem,^  whither  Jesus 
was  conducted  and  mocked  by  tbem.  (Matt,  xxvii.  27.  Markxv.  16.) 
In  the  front  of  this  palace  was  the  tribunal,  where  Pilate  sat  in  a 
judicial  capacity  to  hear  and  determine  weighty  causes ;  being  a 
raised  pavement  of  mosaic  work  (Xi^o^^cjrov),  the  evangelist  informs 
us  that  in  the  Hebrew  language  it  was  on  this  account  termed 
Oabbatha  (John  xix.  13.),  i.  e.  an  elevated  place.  In  this  tribunal 
the  procurator  Floras  sat,  a.  d.  66 ;  and,  in  order  to  punish  the 
Jews  for  their  seditious  behaviour,  issued  orders  for  his  soldiers  to 
plunder  the  upper  market-place  in  Jerasalem,  and  to  put  to  death 

1  JoUiffe's  Letters  from  P&lestine,  p.  103. 

9  Antiq.  Jud.  lib.  zy.  c.  iz.  §  3.  De  JBell.  Jnd.  lib.  i.  c.  xzi.  ^  1.  et  lib.  t.  c.  iv.  §  3. 

3  Cicero  contrm  Verrem,  action,  ii.  lib.  y.  c.  12.  (op.  torn.  vr.  p.  96.  ed.  Bipo&t.) 

4  Ibid.  lib.  y.  o.  35.  et  41.  (torn.  iy.  pp.  125.  142.) 

&  Ckunpare  Joiephus,  De  Bell.  Jnd.  ub.  y.^c.  zy.  §  5.  c.  xvii.  §  9. 
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such  Jews  as  they  met  with ;  which  commands  were  executed  with 
savage  barbarity.^ 

On  a  steep  rock  adjoining  the  north-west  comer  of  the  temple 
stood  the  Tower  of  Anionia^  on  the  site  of  a  citadel  that  had  been 
erected  by  Antiochus  Epiphanes^  in  order  to  annoy  the  Jews ;  and 
which,  after  being  destroyed  by  them,^  was  rebuilt  by  the  Macca- 
bean  prince  John  Hyrcanus,  b.  c.  135.^  Herod  the  Great  repaired 
it  with  great  splendour,  uniting  m  its  mterior  all  the  convemences 
of  a  magnificent  palace,  with  ample  accommodations  for  soldiers. 
This  citadel  (in  which  a  Roman  legion  was  always  quartered)  over- 
looked the  two  outer  courts  of  the  temple,  and  communicated  with 
its  cloisters  by  means  of  secret  passages,  through  which  the  military 
could  descend  and  queU  any  tumult  that  might  arise  during  the 
great  festivals.  This  was  the  guard  to  which  Filate  alluded,  as  al- 
ready noticed.  (Matt,  xxviii.  65.)  The  tower  of  Antonia  was  thus 
named  by  Herod,  in  honour  of  lus  friend  Mark  Antony :  and  this 
citadel  is  the  casde  into  which  St.  Paul  was  conducted  (Acts  xxi. 
34,  35.)  and  of  which  mention  is  made  in  Acts  xxii.  24.  As  the 
temple  was  a  fortress  that  guarded  the  whole  city  of  Jerusalem,  so 
the  tower  of  Antonia  was  a  fortress  that  entirely  commanded  the 
temple.^ 

besides  the  preceding  edifices,  Josephus  mentions  a  house  or 

Ealace  at  the  extremity  of  the  upper  city,  which  had  been  erected 
y  the  princes  of  the  Asmonean  family,  from  whom  it  was  subse- 
quently called  the  Asmonean  Palace.  It  appears  to  have  been  the 
residence  of  the  princes  of  the  Herodian  family  (after  the  Romans 
had  reduced  Judsa  into  a  province  of  the  empire)  whenever  they 
went  up  to  Jerusalem.  In  this  palace,  Josephus  mentions  Berenice 
and  Agrippa  as  residing,^  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  it  was  the  re- 
sidence of  Herod  the  tetrarch  of  Galilee  when  he  went  to  keep  the 
solemn  fesdvals  at  tliat  city ;  and  that  it  was  here  that  our  Saviour 
was  exposed  to  the  wanton  mockery  of  the  soldiers,  who  had  accom- 
panied Herod  thither,  either  as  a  guard  to  his  person,  or  firom  osten- 
tation. (Luke  xxiii.  7 — 11.) 

5.  During  the  reigns  of  David  and  Sobmon,  Jerusalem  was  the 
metropolis  of  the  land  of  Israel ;  but,  after  the  defection  of  the  ten 
tribes  under  Jeroboam,  it  was  the  capital  of  the  kings  of  Judah, 
during  whose  government  it  underwent  various  revohitions.  It  was 
captured  four  times  without  being  demolished,  viz.  by  Shishak  so- 
vereign of  Egypt  (2  Chron.  xii.),  from  whose  ravages  it  never  reco- 
vered its  former  splendour ;  by  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  who  treated 
the  Jews  with  singular  barbarity ;  by  Pompey  the  Great,  who  ren- 
dered the  Jews  tributary  to  Rome ;  and  by  Herod,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  a  Roman  force  under  Sosius.     It  was  first  entirely  destroyed 

1  Josephus,  De  Bell.  Jud.  lib.  ii.  c.  m.  §  8. 

3  Josephus,  Ant.  Jud.  lib.  xii.  c.  y.  §  4.  3  Ibid.  lib.  ziii.  c.  vi.  $  €. 

4  n>id.  lib.  XT.  c.  zi.  §  4.  &  De  BeU.  Jud.  lib.  ▼.  c.  5.  §  6. 
6  De  BeU.  Jud.  lib.  ii.  e.  15.  $  1.  and  c.  16.  §  3. 
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by  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  again  by  the  Emperor  Htus,  the  repeated 
insurrections  of  the  turbulent  Jews  having  filled  up  the  measure  of 
their  iniquities, '  and  drawn  down  upon  them  the  implacable  ven- 
geance of  the  Romans.  Titus  ineffectually  endeavoured  to  save  the 
temple :  it  was  involved  m  the  same  ruin  with  the  rest  of  the  city; 
and,  after  it  had  been  reduced  to  ashes,  the  foundations  of  that 
sacred  edifice  were  ploughed  up  by  the  Roman  soldiers.  Thus 
literally  was  fulfilled  the  prediction  of  our  Lord,  that  not  one  stone 
should   be  left  upon  another  that  should  not   be  thrown  down. 

J  Matt.  xxiv.  2.^)  The  Ejnperor  Adrian  erected  a  city  on  part  of 
lie  former  site  of  Jerusalem,  which  he  called  ^Ua  Capitobna :  it 
was  afterwards  greatly  enlarged  and  beautified  by  Constantine  the 
Great,  who  restored  its  antient  name.  During  that  Emperor's  reign 
the  Jews  made  various  efforts  to  rebuild  their  temple,  which  however 
were  always  frustrated :  nor  did  better  success  attend  the  attempt 
made  a.  d.  363  by  the  apostate  emperor  Julian.  An  earthquake,  a 
whirlwind,  and  a  fiery  eruption  compelled  the  workmen  to  abandon 
their  design. 

From  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Romans  to  the  present 
time,  that  city  has  remained,  for  the  most  part,  in  a  state  of  ruin 
and  desolation  ;  '^  and  has  never  been  under  the  government  of  the 
Jews  themselves,  but  oppressed  and  broken  down  by  a  succession 
of  foreign  masters— the  Romans,  the  Saracens,  the  Franks,  the 
Mamelukes,  and  last  by  the  Turks,  to  whom  it  is  still  subject.  It  • 
is  not  therefore  only  in  the  history  of  Josephus,  and  in  other  andent 
writers,  that  we  are  to  look  for  the  accomplishment  of  our  Lord's 
predictions  : — ^we  see  them  verified  at  this  moment  before  our  eyes, 
in  the  desolate  state  of  the  once  celebrated  city  and  temple  .of  Jem-  . 
salem,  and  in  the  present  condition  of  the  Jewish  people,  not  collect- 
ed together  into  any  one  country,  into  one  political  society,  and  under 
one  form  of  government,  but  dispersed  over  every  region  of  the  globe, 
and  every  where  treated  with  contumely  and  scorn."* 

6.  The  modem  city  of  Jemsalem  contains  within  its  walk  several 
of  the  hills,  on  which  the  ancient  city  is  supposed  to  have  stood ; 
but  these  are  only  perceptible  by  the  ascent  and  descent  of  the 
streets.  When  seen  firom  the  Mount  of  Olives,  on  the  other  side 
of  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  it  presents  an  inclmed  plane,  descend- 
ing irom  west  to  east.  An  embatded  wall,  fortified  with  towers 
and  a  Gothic  casde,  encompasses  the  city  all  round,  excluding 
however  part  of  Moimt  Sion,  which  it  formerly  inclosed.  Notwith- 
standing its  seemingly  strong  position,  it  is  incapable  of  sustaining 
a  severe  assault,  because,  on  account  of  the  topography  of  the  land, 
it  has  no  means  of  preventing  the  approaches  of  an  enemy ;  and, 

1  For  a  full  view  of  the  predictions  of  Jeius  Christ  concerning  the  destmction 
of  Jeniailem,  and  their  literal  fulfihnent,  see  Vol.  I.  Appendix  No.  IV.  pp.  6i5-« 

3  Bp.  Porteus'a  Lectures  on  the  Gospel  of  Saint  Matthew,  vol.  ii.  p.  215. 
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€D  the  other  band,  it  is  commanded,  at  the  distance  of  a  gun-shot, 
by  the  Djebel  Tor,  or  the  Mount  of  Olives.^    Imposing  as  tlie 
appearance  of  Jerusalem  is,  when  viewed  from  that  mountain, — 
and  exhibiting  a  compactness  of  structure  like  that  alluded  to  by 
the  Psahnist,^ — die  illusion  vanishes  on  entering  the  town.    No 
<<  streets  of  palaces  and  walks  of  state," — ^no  high-raised  arches  of 
triumph— no  fountains  to  cool  tlie  air,  or  porticoes — not  a  single 
vestigd  meets  the  traveller,  to  announce  its  former  military  great- 
ness or  commercial  opulence :  but  in  the  place  of  these,  he  finds 
himself  encompassed  by  walls   of  rude    masonry,   the  dull  uni- 
formity of  which  is  only  broken  by  the  occasioned  protrusion  of  a 
small  grated  window.    From  the  daughter  of  Zion  all  her  beauty  ii 
departed.    (Lam.  i.  6.)     The  finest  section  of  the  city  is  that  inha- 
bited by  the  Armenians ;  in  the  other  quarters,  the  streets  are  much 
narrower,  being  scarcely  wide  enough  to  admit  three  camels  to 
stand  abreast.    In  the  western  quarter  and  in  the  centre  of  Jeru- 
salem, towards  Calvary,  the  low  and  ill-built  houses  (which  have 
flat  terraces  or  domes  on  the  top,  but  no  chimneys  or  windows)  stand 
very  close  together ;   but  in  the   eastern  part,   along  the  brook 
Kedron,  the  eye  perceives  vacant  spaces,  and  among  the  rest  that 
which  surrounds  the  mosque^  erected  by  the  Khalif  Omar,  a.  d. 
637,  on  the  site  of  the  temple,  and  the  nearly  deserted  spot  where 
once  stood  the  tower  of  Antonia  and  the  second  palace  of  Herod. 
The  present  population  of  Jerusalem  is  variously  estimated.     Capt. 
Light,  who  visited  it  in  1814,  computed  it  at  twelve  thousand. 
Mr.  Buckingham,  who  was  there  in  1816,  firom  the  best  information 
he  could  procure  states,  that  the  fixed  residents  (more  than  one  half 
of  whom  are  Mohammedans)  are  about  eight  thousand:  but  the 
continual  arrival  and  departure  of  strangers  make  the  total  number 
of  persons  present  in  the  city  fit)m  ten  to  fifteen  thousand  generally, 
according  to  the  season  of  the  year.     The  proportions  which  the 
numbers  of  persons  of  different  sects  bear  to  each  other  in  diis  esti- 
mate, he  found  it  difficult  to  ascertain.    The  Mohammedans  are 
unquestionably  the  most  numerous.     Next,  m  point  of  numbers,  are 
the  Greek  CIu*istians,  who  are  chiefly  composed  of  the  clergy,   and 
of  devotees.    The  Armenians  follow  next  m  order  as  to  numbers, 
but  their  body  is  thought  to  exceed  that  of  the  Greeks  in  influence 
and  in  wealth.    Of  Europeans  there  are  only  the  few  monks  of  the 
Convento  deUa  Terra  Santa^  and  the  still  fewer  Latb  pilgrims  who 
occasionally  visit  them.    The  Copts,  Abyssinians,  Nestorians,  &c. 
arc  scarcely  perceptible  in  the  crowd  :  and  even  the  Jews  are  more 

1  TntTeb  of  Ali  Bey,  in  Morocco,  Egypt,  Arabia,  Syria,  Ac.  between  1803  and 
1807,  vol.  ii.  p.  246. 

3  Jerusalem  is  builded  as  a  city  that  is  eompaet  together.    Psal.  cxxii.  3. 

3  In  the  Travels  of  Ali  Bey,  ^vol.  ii.  pp.  214—227.)  there  is  a  minute  descrip- 
tion illustrated  with  three  hurge  plates,  or  this  mosque,  or  rather  group  of  mosoues, 
erected  at  different  periods  ox  Islamism,  and  exhibitinop  the  prevailing  taste  of  the 
various  ages  when  tney  were  severally  constructed.  This  traveller  states  that  the|r 
form  a  very  harmonious  whole :  the  edifice  is  collectively  termed,  in  Arabic,  El 
haramf  or  the  Temple, 
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remarkable  from  tlie  striking  peculiarity  of  their  features  and  dress, 
than  from  their  numbers  as  contrasted  with  other  bodies.  Mr.  Jol- 
liffe,  who  visited  Jerusalem  in  1817,  states  that  the  highest  estimate 
makes  the  total  number  amount  to  twenty-five  thousand.  Of  these 
there  are  supposed  to  be 

Mohammedans        •        *        .        •  •     13*000 

Jews from  3  to  4,000 

Greeks 2,000 

Roman  Catholics  (including  European  Catholics)     800 
Armenians       .......         40Q 

Copts      -- 50 

Dr.  Rkhardson,  w1k>  was  at  Jerusalem  in  1818,  estimates  the 
population  at  20,000  persons,  of  whom  5000  are  Mussuhnans,  5000 
Christians,  and  10,000  Jews. 

This  is  a  very  slender  aggregate,  compared  with  the  flourishing 
population  which  the  city  once  supported ;  but  the  numerous  siece« 
It  has  undergone,  and  their  consequent  spoliations,  have  left  no  vestige 
of  its  ori^nal  power.  "  Jerusalem,  under  the  government  of  a  Turk- 
ish aga,  IS  still  more  unlike  Jerusalem  as  it  existed  in  the  reign  of 
Solomon,  than  Athens  during  tlie  administration  of  Pericles,  and 
Athens  under  the  dominion  of  the  chief  of  the  black  eunuchs.  We 
have  it  upon  judgment's  record,  that  before  a  marching  army^  a  land 
has  been  as  the  garden  of  Eden^  behind  it  a  desolate  wudemess. 
(Joel  ii.  3.^  The  present  appearance  of  Judsa  has  embodied  the 
awful  warnings  of  the  prophet  m  all  their  terrible  reality."* 

IX.  As  it  would  require  a  volume  to  give  even  an  epitome  of  the . 
history  of  the  Jews,  a  brief  enumeration  of  their  principal  historical 
epochs  must  terminate  this  chapter.     They  are  as  follow : — 

A.  M.       B*  C. 

1.  The  Exode  from  Egypt 2513     1491 

2.  The  Delivery  of  the  Law 2514     1490 

3.  The  Death  of  Moses ;  the  entrance  of  the  Israelites 

into  the  promised  land,  under  Joshua  -        -    2553  1451 

4.  Saul  appointed  and  consecrated  king    ...    2909  1095 

5.  The  Accession  of  David  to  the  throne  .        -        *    2949  1055 

6.  The  Reign  of  Solomon  alone         ....    2990  1014 

7.  The  Dedication  of  the  Temple      ....    3001  1004 

8.  Accession  of  Rehoboam,  and  the  secession  of  the 

ten  tribes  under  Jeroboam  ....        -    3029      975 

9.  The  Kingdom  of  Israel  terminated  by  Shalmaneser, 

king  of  Assyria,  after  it  had  subsisted  two  hundred 

and  fifty*four  years    ---..-    3283      751 

1  JoUiffe's  Letters  from  Palestine,  written  in  1817,  Lond.  1620,  8vo.  p.  103. 
The  sketch  of  the  modern  state  of  Jerusalem,  above  c^iven,  has  been  drawn 
np,  from  a  careful  comparison  of  this  intelligent  writer's  remarks,  with  the 
observations  of  M.  Chateaubriand,  made  in  18(n3  (Travels,  vol.  ii- pp.  53.  83.  84. 
179,  180.),  of  Ali  Bey,  made  in  1803—1807  (Travels,  vol.  ii.  pp.  240—245.),  of 
C^t.  Light,  made  in  1814.  ^Travels  in  Effypt,  &c.  pp.  178—187.),  and  of  Mr. 
Bnckinffham,  made  in  1816.  (Travels  in  Palestine,  pp  260 — 262.)  See  also  Dr. 
Richardson's  TnTels  along  the  Mediterranean,  Ac.  vol.  ii.  pp.  238—368. 
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10.  The  Destnictiqii  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  after  it 

had  subsisted  four  hundred  and  sixtj-eisht  years 
from  the  commencement  of  David's  reign ;  and 
three  hundred  and  eightj-eiffht  years  from  the 
separation  between  Judah  and  the  ten  tribes     •    3416      588 

11.  The  Dedication  of  the  second  temple  at  Jerusalem  3489      515 

A.D. 

12.  The  Birth  of  Jesus  Christ   .....    4004  1 

13.  The  Crucifixion,  death,  resurrection,  and  ascension 

of  Jesus  Christ w    4036        33 

14.  The  Siege  and  Capture  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus,  and 

the  utter  subversion  of  the  Jewish  polity   •  ^     -    4073        70 


(     2'     ) 


Mount  Tabor,  at  teenjrom  the  Plain  of  E^sdrftelon. 


CHAPTER  n 

PSTStCAL  CEOaBAPBT  OF  THE    HOLT  1.AND. 

I.  Climate.— U.  Seaaont.—l.  Seed  Time.— 2.  IVinter^-S.  T^ 
Cold  Seaum,  or  Winter  SoUtiee.—4.  Harvest. — 5.  Sunnier.— 
6.  Tie  Hot  Seaton.— Heavy  Dews.—UI.  Rieen,  'LaJcet,  Wellt, 
and  Founlaim. — IV.  Mtuntaint. — ^V.  yalliet. — ^VI.  Cava. — 
Vn.  Plains. — ^VID.  Duertt. — Horrori  and  dm^en  oftraveUing 
in  the  Great  Deiert  of  Arabia. — FX.  Productumi  of  the  Hobf 
Land. — V^egetabUs,  Animals,  and  Mines. — Testimonies  ofantient 
and  modem  authort  to  its  fertility  and  population. — Its  present 
degraded  and  eon^raitvelj/  uncultivated  state  accounted  for.— 
X.  Calamities  mth  which  this  country  was  visited. — 1.  7^ 
Plagae. — 2.  Earthquakes. — 3.  IVhirlmnds. — i.  The  Devatta- 
tiotu  of  Locusts. — 5.  Famine. — 6.  yolcanoes. — 7.  TTte  Simaom 
or  PtttOaUial  Blast  cf  the  Desert. 

I.  X  HE  surface  of  the  Holy  Land  beine  divennfied  with  mottn* 
tuns  and  plains,  its  Climate  varies  in  di^reat  places ;  thouiii  in 
xeneral  it  is  more  settled  than  in  our  more  western  countries.  From 
Tripoli  to  SidoD,  the  country  is  nnich  colder  than  the  rest  of  the 
coast  further  to  the  north  and  to  the  south,  and  its  seasons  are  less 
regular.  The  same  remark  applies  to  the  mountainous  parts  of 
Judxa,  where  the  vegetable  productions  are  mncb  later  than  on  the 
•ea-coast  or  in  the  vicim^  of  Gaza.  From  its  lolty  situation,  the  air 
of  Saphet  in  Galilee  is  so  fresh  and  cool,  that  tha  heats  are  scarcely 
feh  there  during  the  summer ;  though  in  the  neighbouring  countiy, 
particulariy  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Tabor  and  in  the  plain  of  Jericho, 
the  heat  is  intense.*  Generally  speaking,  however,  the  atmosphere  , 
Hu-inei's  ObMmtknu,  toI.  i.  pp.  %>— t.    London,  1806. 
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is  mild :  the  summers  are  commonly  diy,  and  extremely  hot  :^  in- 
tensely hot  days,  however,  are  frequently  succeeded  by  intensely 
cold  nights  f  and  it  is  to  these  sudden  vicissitudes,  and  their  conse- 

auent  efiects  on  the  human  frame,  diat  Jacob  refers,  when  he  says 
lat  in  the  day  the  drought  coniumed  him^  and  the  frost  by  night. 
(Gen.  xxxi.  40.) 

II.  §ix  several  seasons  of  the  natural  year  are  indicated  in  Gen. 
viii.  22.  viz.  seed'time  and  harvest^  cold  and  heat^  summer  and  tvin- 
ter;  and  as  agriculture  constituted  the  principal  employment  of  the 
Jews,  we  are  mformed  by  the  rabbinical  writers,  that  they  adopted 
the  same  division  of  seasons,  with  reference  to  their  rural  work.' 
Tliese  divisions  also  exist  among  the  Arabs  to  this  day.^  A  brief 
statement  of  the  natural  phenomena  occurring  in  these  several  sea- 
sons, will  enable  us  to  form  a  tolerably  correct  idea  of  the  climate 
and  weather  of  the  Holy  Land. 

1.  Seed-Time,  by  the  rabbins  termed  J^  (zeno),  comprised  the 
latter  half  of  the  Jewish  month  Tisri,  the  whole  of  Marchesvan,  and 
the  former  half  of  Kisleu  or  Chisleu,  tliat  is,  from  the  beginning  of 
October  to  the  beginning  of  December.  During  tliis  season  the 
weather  is  various,  very  often  misty,  cloudy,  with  mizzling  or  pouring 
rain.  Towards  the  close  of  October  or  early  in  November,  the 
former  or  early  autunuial  rains  begin  to  fall;  when  diey  usually 
ploughed  their  lands,  and  sowed  their  wheat  and  barley,  and  gathered 
the  latter  crapes.  The  rains  last  for  three  or  four  days ;  they  do 
not  fall  without  intermis^on,  but  in  frequent  showers.  The  air  at 
this  season  is  frequendy  warm,  sometimes  even  hot ;  but  is  much 
refreshed  hy  foXA  in  the  night,  which  is  so  intense  as  to  freeze 
the  very  heavy  dews  that  fall.  Towards  the  close  it  becomes  cooler, 
and  at  the  end  of  it  snow  begins  to  fall  upon  the  mountains.  The 
channels  of  the  rivulets  are  sometimes  dry,  and  even  the  large  rivers 
do  not  contain  much  water.  In  the  latter  part  of  November  the 
leaves  lose  their  foliage.  Towards  the  end  of  that  month  the  more 
ddicate  light  their  fires  (Jer.  xxxvi.  22.)  which  they  continue, 
almost  to  the  month  of  April ;  while  others  pass  the  whole  winter 
without  fire. 

2.  Winter,  by  the  rabbins  termed  ft*Tjn  (chor£p),  included  tlio 
latterhalfofChisleu,  the  whole  of  Tebethj  and  the  former  part  of 
Shebbath,  that  is,  from  die  beginning  of  December  to  the  beginning 
of  February.     In  the  commencement  of  this  season,  snows  rarely 

^  Of  the  intensity  of  the  heat  in  Palestine,  during  the  summer,  some  idea  may 
be  formed,  when  it  is  known  that  the  mercury  of  Dr.  £.  D.  Clarke's  thermometer, 
tft  a  Mmbterraneaus  recess  perfertty  shaded  (the  scale  being  placed  so  as  not  to 
touch  the  rock),  remained  at  one  hundred  degrees  of  Fahrenheit.  Travels,  vol. 
iv.  p.  190.  8vo.  edit. 

3  The  tame  vicissitudes  of  temperature  exist  to  this  day  in  Persia  (Morier's 
Second  Journey,  p.  97.  London,  1818,  4to.),  and  also  in  Egypt.  (Capt.  Light's 
Travels,  p.  20. ;  Dr.  Richardson  s  Travels  along  the  Mediterranean,  &c.,  vol.  i. 
pp.  181, 182.  London,  1822.  8vo.)  '  Harmer  has  collected  several  testimonies  to  the 
Mine  eflfect,  from  the  earlier  travellers  in  the  East.  Observations  on  Scripture, 
vol.  i.  pp.  61 — 65.  London,  1808. 

3  Bava  Metsia,  fol.  106.  cited  by  Dr.  Lightfoot,  in  his  Hebrew  and  Tahnudical 
]^xercitationfl  on  John  iv.  35.    (Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  543.) 

4  See  GoUtts's  Lexicon  Arabicum,  col.  934. 
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fall,  except  on  the  mountains,  but  they  seldom  continue  a  whole  day ; 
the  ice  is  thin,  and  melts  as  soon  as  the  sun  ascends  above  the  hori- 
zon. As  the  season  advances,  the  north  wind  and  the  cold,  especially 
on  the  lofQr  mountains,  which  are  now  covered  with  snow,  is  intensely 
severe,  and  sometunes  even  fatal :  the  cold  is  frequently  so  piercing, 
that  persons  bom  in  our  cUmate  can  scarcely  endure  it.  llie  roads 
become  slippery,  and  travelling  becomes  both  laborious  and  danger- 
ous, especially  in  the  steep  mountain-paths  ^Jer.  xiii.  16.  xxiii.  12.) ; 
and  on  this  account  our  Lord,  when  predicting  the  calamities  that 
were  to  attend  the  siege  at  Jerusalem,  told  his  disciples  to  pray  that 
their  fi^hi  might  not  he  in  the  winter.  (Matt.  xxiv.  20.)  The 
cold  however  varies  in  severity  according  to  the  local  irituation  of  the 
country.  On  high  mountains  (as  we  have  just  remarked)  it  is  ex- 
treme ;  but  in  the  plain  of  Jericho  it  is  scarcely  felt,  uie  winter 
there  resembling  spring;  yet,  in  the  vicini^  of  Jerusalem,  the 
vicissitudes  of  a  winter  in  Palestine  were  experienced  by  the  cru- 
saders at  the  close  of  the  twelfth  century,  in  all  its  horrors.  Many 
persons  of  both  sexes  perished  in  consequence  of  want  of  food,  the 
intenseness  of  the  cold,  and  the  heaviness  of  the  rains,  which  kept 
them  wet  for  four  successive  days.  The  eround  was  alternately 
deluged  witli  rain,  or  encrusted  with  ice,  or  loaded  with  snow ;  the 
beasts  of  burthen  were  carried  away  by  the  sudden  torrents,  that 
descended  (as  they  still  do)  from  the  mountains,  and  filled  the  rivers, 
or  sank  into  the  boggy  ground.  So  vehement  were  the  rains,  storms 
of  hail,  and  winds,  as  to  tear  up  the  stakes  of  the  tents,  and  carry 
them  to  a  distance.  The  extremi^  of  the  cold  and  wet  killed  the 
horses,  and  spoiled  their  provisions.^ 

The  hail-stones  which  fall  during  the  severity  of  the  winter  season 
are  very  large,  and  sometimes  fatal  to  man  and  beast.  Such  was 
tlie  storm  of  hail  that  discomfited  the  Amorites  (Josh.  x.  10);  and 
such  also  the  very  grievous  hail  that  destroyed  the  cattle  of  the 
Egyptians.  (Exod.  ix.  18.  23,  24.)  A  amilar  hail-storm  fell  upon 
the  British  fleet  in  Marmorice  bay,  in  Asiatic  Turkey,  in  the  year 
1801,^  which  affi)rds  a  fine  comment  on  that  expression  of  the 
psalmist,  He  easteih  forth  his  ice  like  morseh;  who  can  stand  before 
/lis  cold9  (Psal.  cxlvii.  17.)  The  snow,  which  falls  in  Judeea,  is  by 
the  same  elegant  inspired  writer  compared  to  wool  (Psal.  cxlvii.  16.) ; 
and  we  are  informed  that  in  countries,  which  are  at  no  great  distance 
bom  Palestine,  the  snow  falls  in  flakes  as  large  as  walnuts :  but  not 
being  very  hard  or  very  compact,  it  does  no  injury  to  the  traveller 
whom  it  covers.^ 

1  H«riiier*8  Obaervaiions,  vol.  i.  pp.  36—42. 

S  "  On  the  8th  of  February  conimenced  the  most  violent  thunder  and  hail  itorm 
ever  remembered,  and  which  continued  two  days  and  nights  intermittingly.  Th« 
hail,  or  rather  the  iee'Stanes  were  as  big  as  hrge  walnnts.  "Die  camps  were  deluged 
with  a  torrent  of  them  two  feet  deep,  which,  pouring  from  the  mountains,  swept 
every  thing  before  it.  The  scene  of  confusion  on  shore,  by  the  horses  breaking 
loose,  and  the  men  being  unable  to  face  the  storm,  or  remain  still  in  the  freezing 
deluge,  surpasses  description.  It  is  not  in  the  power  of  language  to  convey  an 
adequate  idea  of  such  a  tempest."  Sir  R(^rt  Wilson's  History  of  the  British 
Enedition  to  £gyp^»  ▼ol.  i.  p.  8.  8vo.  edit. 

3  Harmer's  Observations,  vol.  i.  p.  45.  note. 
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But,  however  severe  the  cold  weather  sometimes  is  in  these  coun- 
tries, there  are  intervals  even  ui  the  depth  of  winter  when  the  sun 
shines  and  there  is  no  wind,  and  when  it  is  perfectly  warm — some- 
times almost  hot — in  the  open  air.  At  such  seasons  the  poorer  classes 
in  the  East  enjo^  the  conversation  of  their  friends,  sauntering  about 
in  the  air,  and  sitting  under  the  walls  of  tlieir  dwellings ;  while  the 
houses  of  the  more  opulent  inhabitants,  having  porches  or  gateways, 
with  benches  on  each  side,  the  master  of  tlie  fiunily  receives  visitors 
there,  and  despatches  his  business — few  persons  (not  even  the  near- 
est relations^  having  further  admission  except  on  extraordmary  oc- 
casions. Tnese  circumstances  materially  illustrate  a  difficult  passage 
in  the  prophet  Ezekiel  (xxxiii.  30.)— wl2ro,  thou  son  of  many  the 
children  of  thy  people  are  still  talking  concerning  thee^  by  the  walls 
AND  IN  THE  DOORS  of  the  houscs^  and  speak  one  to  another,  every 
one  to  his  brother,  saying,  Come,  I  pray  you,  and  hear  what  is  the  word-  .,^ 
that  Cometh  forth  from  the  Lord.  It  appears  from  Ezek.  xxxiii.  21.  a 
that  tliese  tilings  were  transacted  in  the  tenth  month,  corresponding  ~.  * 
with  the  close  of  our  December  or  the  commencement  of  Januar}-. 
The  poorer  people  therefore  sat  under  their  walls  for  the  benefit  of 
the  sun,  while  those  in  better  circumstances  sat  in  their  porchways  or 
gateways,  to  enjoy  its  genial  rays.' 

It  appears  therefore  that  one  part  of  the  winter  is,  by  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  East,  distinguished  from  the  rest  by  the  severity  of  the 
cold,  which  may  be  denominated  the  depth  of  their  winter. 

3.  The  COLD  SEASON  or  Winter  Solstice,  by  the  rabbins  termed  "yp 
(kor^,  comprises  the  latter  half  of  Shebeth,  the.  whole  of  Adar, 
and  tlie  former  half  of  Nisan,  from  the  beguining  of  February  to  the 
beginning  of  April.  At  the  commencement  of  this  season,  the  weather 
is  cold,  but  it  gradually  becomes  warm  and  even  hot,  particularly  in 
the  plain  of  Jericho.  Thunder,  lightning,  and  hail,  are  frequent. 
Vegetable  nature  now  revives ;  the  aknond  tree  blossoms,  and  the 
gardens  assume  a  delightful  appearance.  Barley  is  ripe  at  Jericho, 
though  but  little  wheat  is  in  me  ear.  The  latUr  rains  sometimes 
begin  to  fall  in  the  end  of  diis  season. 

4.  The  HARVEST,  by  tlie  rabbins  denominated  •nnfp  (kctsir),  in- 
cludes the  latter  half  of  Nisan,  the  whole  of  Jjrar  (or'  Zif,)  and  the 
former  half  of  Sivan,  that  is,  from  the  bennning  of  April  to  the 
bednning  of  June.  In  the  first  fortnight  of  this  season,  the  latter 
rains  are  fireouent,  but  cease  towards  the  end  of  April,  when  the 
sky  18  generally  fair  and  serene.  In  the  plain  of  Jericho  the  heat 
of  the  sun  is  excessive,  tliough  in  other  parts  of  Palestine  the 
weather  is  most  delightful ;  and  on  the  sea-coast  the  heat  is  tempered 
by  morning  and  evening  breezes  fi^m  the  sea.  As  the  harvest 
depends  on  the  duration  of  the  rainy  season,  the  early  or  autumnal 

1  In  our  Authorised  Tenion,  the  prepotitioii  1^  is  rendered  fmrnst  fAe«,  whieb 
is  erroneous,  ss  the  context  shows  thst  the  Jews  were  talkmf  i/or  concerning  the 
proohet,  and  so  it  is  properly  rendered  in  Pinl.  Uzxrii.  3.  Olorwus  things  mrs 
Sfolun  oy  tAss,  O  dly  of  ^^' 

S  Harnier*i  Obeervations,  vol.  i.  pp.  50—63. 
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rains,  and  the  latter  or  spring  rains,  are  absokitely  necessary  to  the 
support  of  vegetation,  and  were  consequently  objects  greatly  desired 
bv  the  Israelites  and  Jews.^  These  rains,  however,  were  always 
cnilly  (Ezra  x.  9.  and  SoL  Song  ii.  11.),  and  often  preceded  by 
whirlwinds  (2  Kings  iii.  1&,  17.)  that  raised  such  quantities  of  sand  as 
to  darken  the  sky,  or,  b  the  words  of  the  sacred  historian,  to  make 
the  heavens  blade  Vfith  clouds  and  wind.  (1  Kingt  xviii.  45.)  In 
Egypt  the  barley  harvest  precedes  the  summer.  This  may  explain 
Jer.  viii.  20.  where  tlie  harvest  is  put  first  in  the  description.— 7^ 
harvut  ismutf  the  summer  is  endedy  and  we  are  not  saved.^ 

The  rams  descend  m  Palestine  with  great  violence ;  and  as  whole 
villages  in  the  East  are  constructed  only  with  palm-branches,  mud, 
and  tiles  baked  in  the  sun,  (perhaps  corresponding  to  and  explanatory 
of  the  untempered  mortar  noticed  in  Ezek.  xiii.  11.)  these  rains  not 
unfrequendy  dissolve  the  cement,  such  as  it  is,  and  tfie  houses  faU  to 
the  ground.  To  these  effects  our  Lord  probablv  alludes  in  Matt.  vii. 
25 — ^27.  Very  small  cfeuds  are  likewise  the  forerunners  of  violent 
storms  and  hurricanes  in  the  east  as  well  as  in  the  west :  they  rise 
like  a  man's  hand  (I  Kings  xviii.  44.)  until  the  whole  sky  becomes 
black  with  rain,  which  descends  in  torrents,  that  rush  down  the  steep 
hills,  and  sweiep  every  thing  before  them.'  In  our  Lord's  time,  this 
phenomenon  seems  to  have  become  a  certain  prognostic  of  wet 
weather.  He  said  to  the  people^  Whin  ye  see  the  cUmd  (THN 
NsffXtjv)^  rise  out  of  the  westy  straightway  ye  loy.  There  cometh  a 
shower ;  and  so  it  is.     (Luke  xii.  54.) 

5.  Tlie  SUMMER,  by  the  Rabbins  termed  yi^  (ktits),  compre- 
hends the  latter  half  of  Sivan,  the  whole  of '  Thammuz,  and  the 
former  half  of  Ab,  thai  is,  iW>m  the  beginning  of  June  to  the  beginning 
of  August*  The  heat  of  the  weadier  increases,  and  the  niglits  are  so 
warm  that  the  inhabitants  sleep  on  their  house  tops  in  die  open  air. 

6.  The  HOT  SEASON,  by  the  Rabbins  called  QVl  Tchum),  or  the 
great  heat^  includes  the  latter  half  of  Ab,  tlie  whole  ol  Elul,  and  the 
former  half  of  Tisri,  that  is,  from  the  beginning  of  August  to  die 
beginning  of  October.  Dunng  the  chief  part  of  this  season  the 
heat  is  intense,  though  less  so  at  Jerusalem  than  in  the  plain  of 
Jericho :  there  is  no  cc4d,  not  even  in  the  night,  so  that  travellers 

1  TIm  fitUowinf  we  a  few  among  the  maDj  alltunooa  in  the  Scripture  to  the 
importance  of  the  early  and  latter  raine,  and  the  eamestaees  with  which  they  were 
denred.  Deut.  zi.  14.  Job  zxix.  23.  Prov.  zri  15.  Jer.  iiL  3.  v.  24.  Hoe.  vi.  3. 
Joel  ii.  83.  Zech.  z.  1. 

a  Jewett's  Chriitian  Reeearehes  in  the  Mediterranean.  Ac.  p.  144.  London, 
law.  8w. 

3  A  aimiUr  phenomenon  is  noticed  by  Homer  (Iliad,  Mb.  vt.  275—278.),  and 
also  takes  {^ace  in  Abyssinia.  Mr.  Bmce,  speaking  of  the  phenomena  attending 
the  inundation  of  the  Nile,  says : — Every  morning,  *'  ahont  nine,  a  smtll  ckmd, 
not  aboTe  four  feet  broad,  appears  in  the  east,  wbbuiig  violently  round,  as  if  upon 
an  axis ;  but,  arrived  near  tM  lenith,  it  first  abates  its  motion,  then  loses  its  form, 
and  extends  itself  greatly,  and  seems  to  caU  up  vapours  from  aD  opposite  ouarters. 
Thase  douda  having  attained  nearly  the  same  height,  rash  againM  each  otner  with 
peat  violence,  and  put  me  always  in  mind  of  £liaha  foretelling  rain  on  Mount 
CaroieL**    Travels,  vol.  v.  p.  336  8vo. 

4  The  article  here,  is  unquestionably  demonHnttve.  See  Bp.  Middlston't  Doe* 
tifne  of  the  Greek  Articley  p.  327. 
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pass  whole  nights  in  the  open  air  without  inconvenience.  Lebanon 
IS  for  the  most  part  free  from  snow,  except  in  the  caverns  and  defiles 
where  the  sun  cannot  penetrate.  During  the  hot  season,  it  is  not 
uncommon  in  the  East  Indies  for  persons  to  die  suddenlv,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  extreme  heat  of  the  solar  rays  (whence  me  necessi^ 
of  being  carried  in  a  palanaum).  This  is  now  commonly  termed  a 
eoup^t'SoleUj  or  stroke  oi  the  sun.  Hie  son  of  the  woman  of 
Shunem  appears  to  have  died  in  consequence  of  a  coup-de-soleil 
(2  Kings  iv.  19, 20.)  ;^  and  to  this  fatal  effect  of  the  solar  heat  the 

f)salmist  alludes,  as  he  also  does  to  some  deadly  influence  of  the 
unar  rays  (Psal.  cxxi.  2.),  though  it  is  difficult  to  say  m  what  that 
influence  consists.^ 

From  die  time  of  harvest,  that  is,  from  the  middle  of  April  to  the 
middle  of  September,  it  neither  rains  nor  thunders.  (Prov.  xxvi.  1. 
1  Sam.  xii.  17.)  During  the  latter  part  of  April,  or  about  the  mid^ 
die  of  the  harvest,  the  morning  cloud  is  seen  early  in  tlie  morning, 
which  dis^^ars  as  the  sun  ascends  above  the  horizon.  (Hos.  vi.  4. 
xiii.  3.)  These  light  fleecy  clouds  are  without  water  (ve^sXoi  aw^poi) ; 
and  to  them  the  apostle  Jude  (verse  12.)  compares  the  false  teachers, 
who  even  then  began  to  contaminate  the  church  of  Clirist.  In  Deut. 
xxxii.  2.  the  doctrine  of  Jehovah  is  compared  to  the  rain,  and 
clouds  are  the  instruments  by  which  rain  is  distilled  upon  the  earth. 
In  arid  or  parched  countries,  the  v^  appearance  of  a  cloud  is 
deliglitiul,  because  it  is  a  token  of  refiresmng  showers;  but  when 
sudden  winds  arise,  and  disperse  these  clouds,  the  hope  of  the 
husbandman  and  shepherd  is  cut  off.  The  false  teachers  alluded  to, 
are  represented  as  clouds ;  they  have  the  form  and  office  of  teachers 
of  rignteousness,  and  from  such  appearances  pure  doctrine  may 
naturally  be  expected.  But  tliese  are  douds  vnihout  water ;  they 
distil  no  refreshms  showers,  because  they  contain  none ;  and  they 
are  carried  about  by  their  passions,  as  those  liglit  and  fleecy  clouds 
in  question  are  carried  by  die  winds.^ 

I'rom  the  Jewish  month  Sivan,  tlirough  the  entire  months  of 
Tamniuz,  Ah,  and  the  former  part  of  Elul,  corresponding  with  our 
months  of  May,  June,  July,  and  August,  not  a  smgle  cbud  is  to 
be  seen ;  but  during  the  night,  the  earth  is  moistened  by  a  copious 

1  Egmont  and  Hejnnaa  (who  trayelled  in  Palestine  in  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century,)  found  the  air  about  Jericho  extremely  hot,  and  aay  that  it 
destroyed  eeveral  persons  the  year  before  they  were  there.  The  arm^  of  king 
Baldwin  IV-  sufiered  considerably  from  this  circumstance  near  Tibenas.  The 
heat  at  the  time  was  so  unusually  great,  that  as  many  died  by  that  as  by  the  sword. 
After  the  batUe,  in  their  return  to  their  former  encampment,  a  certain  ecclesiastic, 
of  some  distinction  in  the  church  and  in  the  army,  not  being  able  to  bear  the  ve- 
hemence of  the  heat,  was  carried  in  a  litter,  but  expired  under  Mount  Tabor. — 
Hi^mer's  Observations,  vol.  i.  p.  4. 

9  The  Psalmist's  words  are — The  9uh  shall  not  tnUte  thee  by  day^  nor  the  moon 
by  night :  from  which  last  words  it  is  manifest  that  the  lunar  rnyn  did  produce 
some  bad  effects.  Perhaps  the  following  (act  may  serve  to  elucidate  this  passage : — 
In  Bengal  the  moon-beams  have  a  pernicious  influehee.  Meat  hung  up,  if  exposed 
to  moonlight,  will  not  take  the  salt,  but  tainti  and  spoils  speedily :  whereas  the  same 
kind  of  meat,  if  kept  from  the  moonlight,  will  take  salt,  and  keep  ffood  for  some  time. 
Extract  of  a  letter  from  India,  in  the  Christian  Observer  for  1808,  vol.  viii.  p.  754. 

3  Dr.  A.  Clarke,  on  Jude  vs. 
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dew,  which  in  the  sacred  volume  is  frequendy  made  a  symbol  of  the 
divine  goodness.  (Compare  Gen.  xxvii.  28.  and  xlix.  35.  where  the 
blessing  from  above  is  equivalent  with  dew,  Deut.  xxxii.  2.  xxxiii. 
13.  Job  xxix.  19.  Mic.  v.  7.)  In  Arabia  Petrsa  the  dews  are  so 
heavy,  as  to  wet  to  the  skin  tnose  who  are  exposed  to  them :  l>ut  as 
soon  as  the  sun  arises,  and  the  atmosphere  becomes  a  little  warmed, 
the  mists  are  quickly  dispersed,  and  the  abundant  moisture,  which 
the  dews  had  communicated  to  the  sands,  is  entirely  evaporated* 
What  a  forcible  description  is  this  of  the  transiently  good  impressions, 
felt  by  many,  to  which  the  prophet  Hosea  alludes!  (vi.  4.)  Other 
references  to  the  refreshing  nature  of  the  dews  of  Palestine,  occur 
in  Psal.  cxxxiii.  3.  and  Hos.  xiv.  5.^  These  dews  fall,  as  in  other 
countries,  very  fast  as  well  as  very  suddenly,  upon  every  blade  of  erass 
and  every  spot  of  earth :  whence  an  active  and  expeditious  soldiery 
is  in  2  Sam.  xvii.  12.  by  a  beautiful  figure,  compared  to  dew.  But, 
however  copious  the  dews  are,  they  nourish  only  the  more  robust 
or  hardy  plants ;  and  as  the  season  of  heat  advances,  the  grass 
withers,  the  flowers  fade,  every  green  herb  is  dried  up  by  the  roots 
and  dies,  unless  watered  by  the  rivulets  or  by  the  labour  of  man** 
To  tliis  appearance  of  the  fields,  during  an  eastern  summer,  thd 
royal  psahnist  alludes.  (Psal.  xxxii.  4.)  If,  at  this  season,  a  single 
spark  falls  upon  the  grass,  a  conflagration  immediately  ensues,  es* 
pecially  if  there  should  be  any  briars  or  thorns,  low  shrubs,  or 
woods  contiguous.  (Psal.  Ixxxiii.  14.  Isa.  ix.  18.  x.  17,  18.  Jer« 
xxi.  14.  Compare  also  Exod.  xxii.  6.  and  Joel  i.  19,  20.)  The 
face  of  the  country  becomes  entirely  changed ;  the  fields,  so  lately 
clothed  with  the  richest  verdure  and  adorned  with  the  loveliest 
flowers,  are  converted  into  a  brown  and  arid  wilderness ;  the  foun** 
tains  and  rivulets  are  dried  up ;  and  the  soil  becomes  so  hard  as  to 
exhibit  large  fissures  or  clefts.  These  effects  are  accelerated  if  the 
east  wind  blow  for  a  few  days ;  which  being,  usually  drv  and  pn^ 
ducing  a  blight,  becomes  fatal  to  the  com  and  vines  rJob  xv.  3. 
Gen.  xli.  6.  23.  Ezek.  xvii.  10.  xix.  12.  Hos.  xiii.  15.  Jonah  iv.  8. 
Psal.  ciii.  15,  16.);  and  is  particularly  dangerous  to  navigators  in 
the  Mediterranean  Sea.  This  is  alluded  to  in  Psal.  xlviii.  7.,  and 
Ezek.  xxvii.  26.  The  people  of  the  East  generally  term  every  wind 
an  east  wind,  that  blows  between  the  east  and  north  and  the  east 
and  south.  The  Euroclydon,  which  caused  the  wreck  of  the  vessel 
in  which  Paul  was  sailing  to  Rome,  was  one  of  these  tempestuous 

1  Shaw's  Trayels,  vol.  ii.  p.  325.  The  very  heavy  dews  which  fall  in  the  HdliT 
Land,  are  noticed  by  almost  every  one  who  has  travelled  in  that  country.  We  shall 
adduce  the  testimonies  of  two  of  the  most  eminent.  Maandrell,  travelling  near 
Mount  Hermon,  in  the  vear  1697,  says : — "  We  were  instructed  by  ezpenence, 
what  the  Psidmist  means  by  the  dew  of  Hermon  (Psal.  cxxxiii.  3.),  our  tent*  being 
€8  wet  with  it  J  as  if  it  had  rained  ail  ni^ht.**  (Travels  from  Aleppo  to  Jerusalem, 
p.  77.)  Dr.  E.  D.  Clarke  when  on  his  journey  from  Aboukir  to  Rosetta,  in  1801, 
says : — ^We  had  a  tent  allotted  to  us  for  the  night ;  it  was  double  lined ;  yet  to 
copious  are  the  dews  of  Egypt'*  (the  climate  of  which  country  it  similar  to  that 
^the  Holy  Land),  "  itfter  tunsett  that  the  wat§r  ranr€Cpiously  ao9pn  tks  tssU-fols** 
(Travels,  vol.  iii.  p.  365. 8va) 

>  Harmer's  Observations,  vol.  i.  p.  6. 
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6&st  winds,  avtiMtg  rv^ovixo^,  that  drove  every  thing  before  it.  (Acts 
Xxviu  14.)  Such  winds  are  common  in  the  Mediterranean  to  this 
day,  where  they  are  called  LevanterSy  the  term  Levant  meaning  that 
country  which  ues  at  the  eastern  extremity  bf  that  sea.^ 

III.  In  consequence  of  the  paucity  of  showers  in  the  East,  water 
is  an  article  of  great  in^portance  to  the  inhabitants.  Hence,  in  Lot's 
Estimation,  it  was  a  principal  recommendation  of  the  plain  of  Jordan 
diat  it  was  well  watered  every  where;  (Gen.  xiii.  10.)  and  the  same 
advantage  continued  in  later,  ages  to  be  enjoyed  by  the  Israelites, 
iVhose  country  was  intersected  by  numerous  brooks  and  streams ; 
iVhence  it  is  not  more  emphaticaUy  than  beautifully  described  as  a 
land  of  brooks  of  water,  of  fountains  and  depths,  that  spring  out  of 
vaUies  and  hills.  And  the  same  preference  is  given  to  this  day  by 
the  Eelauts  (a  Tartar  tribe  occupymg  a  district  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  Persian  empire,)  who  carry  their  flocks  to  the  highest  parts 
of  the  mountains,  where  the  blessmgs  of  pasturage  and  of  good  water 
are  to  be  found  in  abimdance.  The  knowledge  of  this  circumstance 
^n  perhaps  impart  new  force  to  the  promises  made  to  the  Gentiles 
by  the  evangebcal  prophet.  Their  pastures  shall  be  in  all  high 
places,  they  ^laU  not  hunger  nor  thirst ;  neither  shall  the  sun  or  heat 
sfnUe  them ;  for  he  that  hath  mercy  on  them  shall  lead  them,  even  by 
the  springs  of  water  shall  he  guide  them.  (Isa.  xlix.  9 — 11.*)  See 
ilso  Rev.  yu,  16,  17. 

Although  rivers  are  frequently  mentioned  in  the  sacred  writings, 
yet,  strictly  speaking,  the  only  river  in  the  Holy  Liand  is  the  Jordan, 
which  is  sometimes  designated  in  the  Scripture  as  the  river  without 
inj  addition;  as  also  is  the  Nile  (Gen.  xli.  1.  Exod.  i.  22.  ii.  5. 
iv.  9.  yii.  18.  and  viii.  3.  9.  11.),  and,  occasionally,  the  Euphrates 
fds  m  J^r.  ii.  18.) ;  in  those  cases,  the  tenor  of  the  discourse  must 
netermine  which  ii  the  river  actually  intended  by  the  sacred  writers. 
The  hame  of  river  is  also  given  to  inconsiderable  streams  and  rivu- 
lets; as  to  the  Kishon  (Judges  iv.  7.  and  v.  21.)  and  the  Amon. 
(I)eut.iS.  16.3) 

The  principal  river  which  waters  Palestine  is  the  Jordan  or  tari- 
Danj  u  e.  the  river  of  Dan,  so  caUed  because  it  takes  its  rise  in  the 
Vicinity  of  the  little  city  of  Dan.  Its  true  source  is  in  the  lake 
fhiala  near  Ctesarea  IHiilippi,  at  the  foot  of  Antilibanus,  whence  it 
)passes  under  groimd,  and,  emerging  to  the  light  from  a  cave  in  the 
vicinity  of  Paneas,  it  flows  due  south  through  the  centre  of  the 
country,  intersecting  the  lake  Merom  and  the  sea  or  lake  of  Galilee, 
and  (it  is  said^  without  mingling  with  its  waters ;  and  it  loses  itself 
to  the  \$ke  Asphaltites  or  the  Dead  Sea,  bto  which  it  rt>U8  a  con- 
idderable  volume  of  deep  water,  with  such  rapidity  as  to  prevent  a 
ittning,  active,  and  expert  swinmier  from  swimming  across  it.  The 
coiurse  of  the  Jordan  is  about  one  hundred  miles ;  its  breadth  and 

\  Shaw't  Tr&t«|t  in  BArbary,  &«.  M,  ii.  pp.  1S7-^133. 
i  Mori^r'i  Stitend  iloortiey  thh>iii[li  Perfoft»  p.  181. 

8  In  a  &w  InjiUooas,  the  «ea  ii  ciuM  a  rivr,  aa  in  Hab.  iU.  8.  wtMIre  ilia  Rett 
8f  ft  in  intaadad. 
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depth  are  various.  Dr.  Shaw  computed  it  to  bb  about  tliirty  yard|i 
broad,  and  three  yards  or  nine  feet  in  depth  \  and  states  that  it  disr 
charges  daily  into  tiic  Dead  Sea,  about  6,090^000  tons  of  water  J 
Viscount  Chateaubriand  (who  travelled  nearly  a  century  after  him) 
ibund  the  Jordan  to  be  six  or  seven  feet  deep  close  to  the  shore,  anq 
about  fifty  paces  in  breadth.  The  late  Count  Volney  asserts  it  to  be 
scarcely  sixty  paces  wide  at  its  embouchure.  Me3sr8.  Bankers  and 
Buckingham,  who  crossed  it  in  January,  1816,  pret^  nearly  at  the 
same  ford  over  which  the  Israelites  passed  on  their  fii^  entering  the 
promised  land,  found  the  stream  extremely  rapid ;  and  as  it  flowed 
at  that  part  over  a  bed  of  pebbles,  its  otherwise  turbid  waters  werji 
tolerably  clear,  as  well  as  pure  and  sweet  to  the  taste.' 

Antiently,  tlie  Jordan  overflowed  its  banks  about  the  time  of  barley 
harvest  (Josh.  iii.  15.  iv.  18.  1  Chron.  xii.  15.  Jer.  xlix.  19.),  oi^ 
the  feast  of  the  passover ;  when,  the  snows  being  dissolved  on  the 
mountains,  the  torrents  discharged  themselves  into  its  channel  with 
great  impetuosity.  When  visited  by  Mr.  Maundrell  at  the  beginning 
of  the  last  century,  he  could  discern  no  sicn  or  probability  of  sucq 
inundations,  though  so  late  as  the  30th  of  March ;  and  so  far  was 
the  river  from  overflowing,  that  it  ran  almost  two  vards  below  the 
brink  of  its  channel.  It  may  be  said  to  have  two  banks, — the  first 
that  of  the  river  in  its  natural  state }  the  second,  that  of  its  overflowT 
ings.  After  descending  the  outermost  bank,  die  traveller  proceeds 
about  a  furlong  upon  a  level  strand,  before  he  comes  to  the  imme* 
diate  bank  of  the  river.  This  second  bank  is  now  (as  it  antiently 
was)  so  beset  with  bushes,  reeds,  tamarisks,  willows,  oleanders,  and 
other  shrubs  and  trees,  wliich  form  an  asylum  for  various  wild  ani- 
mals, that  no  ynter  is  perceptible  until  the  traveller  has  made  his 
way  through  them.^  In  this  thicket,  several  kinds  of  wild  beasts 
used  formerly  to  conceal  themselves,  until  the  swelling  of  the  river 
drove  them  from  their  coverts,  fo  this  fact  the  prophet  Jeremiah 
alludes,  when  he  compares  the  impatience  of  Edom  and  Babylon 
under  the  divine  Judgments,  to  the  coming  up  of  a  lion  from  the 
swdlings  of  Jordan.  (Jer.  xlix.  19.)  On  the  level  strand  above 
noticed  it  probably  was,  that  John  the  Baptist  stood,  and  pointed  to 
tt^  stones  of  which  it  was  composed,  when  he  exclaimed,  I  my  tinip 
yoi»,  that  God  is  oi/eo/*  these  atones  to  raise  up  children  tmto 
Abraham ;  and,  turning  to  the  second  bank,  which  was  overgrown 
with  various  shrubs  and  trees  that  had  be^n  su^ed  to  grow  wild 
for  ages,  he  added,  and  now  also  the  ascc  is  laid  unto  tKe  root  qf 
THE  trees  :  therrfore  every  treCy  which  bringeth  not  forth  gq^  fruit, 
V  htwn  down,  and  cast  into  the  fire.  (Matt.  iii.  9, 10.)  lie  passage 
^  this  deep  and  rapid  river  by  the  Israelites,  at  |he  most  unfavourable 

1  Shaw's  TraveiB,  vol.  ii.  pp.  156, 167. 

9  Buckingham's  Travels,  p.  315. 

3  MaundroU's  Journey,  p.  110.    Dr.  Macmichaerji  Tiiisrc^  from  Moscow  to 
Constairtinople,  in  the  years  1817, 1818,  p.  191.    {hood.  Idl9.  4to.)    The  Jordan 
yt  annually  nequented  by  many  thousand  pilgrims,  chiefly  of  the  Greek  church, 
under  the  protection  of  the  MofMHUmf  or  TurkUh  governor  pf  J^rui|i|Jem,j4^ 
strong  military  escort.  Ibid.  pp.  191, 192.    Richardson's  Travels^  vol.  ii.  p.  3o7. 
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season,  when  augmented  by  the  dissohition  of  the  winter  snows,  was 
more  jmanifestly  miraculous,  if  possible,  than  that  of  the  Red  Sea ; 
because  here  was  no  natural  agency  whatever  employed ;  no  mighty 
winds  to  sweep  a  passage  as  in  the  former  case;  no  reflux  in  the 
tide  on  which  minute  philosophers  might  fasten  to  depreciate  the 
miracle.  It  seems,  therefore  to  have  been  providentiaOy  designed, 
to  silence  cavils  respecting  the  former :  it  was  done  at  noon-day,  in 
the  presence  of  the  neighbouring  inhabitants ;  and  it  struck  terror 
into  die  kings  of  the  Amorites  and  Canaanites  westward  of  the  river, 
whose  hearts  melted j  neither  toas  there  any  spirit  in  them  any  mwre^ 
because  of  the  children  of  Israel.  (Josh.  v.  1.) 

The  other  remarkable  streams  or  rivulets  of  Palestine  are  the 
Ibllowmg :  1 .  The  Amon,  which  descends  from  the  mountains  of 
the  same  name,  and  discharges  itself  into  the  Dead  Sea : — 2.  The 
Sihor  (the  Belus  of  antient  geographers,  at  present  called  the  Kar- 
danah)  has  its  source  about  four  miles  to  the  east  of  the  heads  of 
the  river  Kishon.  It  waters  the  plains  of  Acre  and  Esdraelon,  and 
falls  into  the  sea  at  the  gulph  of  Keilah  :^ — 3.  The  brook  Jabbok 
takes  its  rise  in  the  same  mountains,  and  falls  into  the  river  Jordan. 
It  is  a  rapid  stream,  flowing  over  a  rocky  bed ;  its  waters  are  clear, 
and  agreeable  to  the  taste,  and  its  banks  are  very  thickly  wooded 
with  oleander  and  plane  trees,  wild  olives,  wild  almonds,  and  nu- 
merous other  trees.  By  the  Arabs  it  is  now  termed  Nahr^Zerkah^ 
ot  the  river  of  Zerkah,  from  a  neighbouring  station  or  viUage  of 
that  name.^^ — 4.  The  Kanahy  or  Brook  ofRseds,  springs  lirom  the 
mountains  of  Judah,  but  only  flows  during  the  winter,  and  it  falls 
into  the  Mediterranean  Sea  near  Cssarea :  it  formerly  separated 
the  tribe  of  Ephraim  from  that  of  Manasseh.  (Josh.  xvii.  8,  9.)— 
5.  The  brook  Jaesor  (1  Sam.  xxx.  Q^falls  into  the  same  sea  between 
Gaza  and  Rhinocorura. — 6.  The  Kishon  issues  from  the  mountains 
of  Carmel,  at  the  foot  of  which  it  forms  two  streams ;  one  flows 
eastward  into  the  sea  of  Galilee,  and  the  other,  taking  a  westerly 
course  through  the  plain  of  Jezreel  or  Esdraelon,  discharges  itself 
into  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  This  is  the  stream  noticed  in  1  Kings 
xviii.  40. — 7.  Kedron^  Kidron^  or  Cedron^  as  it  is  variously  term^ 
(2  Sam.  XV.  23.  1  Kings  xv.  13.  2  Kings  xxiii.  6.  12.  2  Chron. 
xxix.  16.  Jer.  xxxi.  40.  John  xviii.  1.),  runs  in  the  valley  of  Jebo- 
shaphat,  eastward  of  Jerusalem,  between  that  city  and  the  mount  of 
Olives ;  except  during  the  winter,  or  aAer  heavy  rains,  its  channel 
is  generally  mry,  but,  when  swoUen  by  torrents,  it  flows  with  great 
impetuosi^,^  and,  like  other  brooks  in  cities,  it  is  contaminated  with 
the  filth,  of  which  it  is  the  receptacle  and  Common  Sewer.  As  no 
mention  is  made  of  bridges  m  Palestine,  it  is  probable  that  the 
— ^  ■  »  »      ■      ■    ■  ■     I  I 

1  Shaw's  Travels,  vol.  ii.  p  33.  ^ 

8  Buckingham's  Travels,  p.  325. 

3  In  lUie  manner  the  rivers  of  Cjrpms  (which  island  lies  to  the  north-west  of  the 
Holy  Land)  are  dry  dnrinff  the  tmnmer  months,  and  are  swoUen  into  torrents  hj 
fodden  raint.    Dr.  GlulHri  Travele,  vol.  iv.  p.  75. 
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inhabitants  forded  the  rivers  and  brooks  wherever  it  was  practicable* 
in  the  same  manner  as  persons  of  both  sexes  do  to  this  day  in  Bengal^ 
Nvhich  is  alluded  to,  in  Isa.  xlvii.  2. 

Of  the  Lakes  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures,  two  are  particulariy 
worthy  of  notice ;  that  of  Galike  or  Germesarethy  and  the  Lake  of 
SodofHj  both  of  which  are  termed  eeas^^  agreeably  to  the  Hebrew 
phraseology,  which  gives  the  name  of  sea  to  any  large  body  of 
water. 

1.  The  Sea  of  OalUeejso  called  from  its  mtuation  on  the  eastern 
borders  of  that  division  of  ralesdne),  through  which  the  Jordan  flows, 
was  anciently  called  the  Sea  of  Chirmeretk  TNumb.  xjoiv,  11.)  or 
Cinneroth  (Josh.  xii.  SX  from  its  vicinity  to  ttie  town  of  that  name ; 
afterwards  Grenesar  (1  Mac.  xi.  67.) ;  and  ui  the  time  of  Jesus  Christ 
Genesareik  or  Gennesareih  fLuke  v.  1.),  from  the  neighbouring  land 
of  the  same  name  (Matt.  xiv.  34.  Mane  vi.  53.) ;  and  abo  the  Sea 
ofTSberias  (John  vi.  1.  xxi.  1.),  from  the  contiguous  city  of  Tiberias. 
This  immense  lake,  almost  equal  in  the  grandeur  of  its  appearance 
to  that  of  Geneva,  spreads  its  clear  waters  over  aU  the  lower  territory, 
extendmg  from  the  north-east  to  the  south-west.  Its  northern  coast 
is  said  to  be  entirely  covered  with  basakes,  lava,  and  other  volcanic 
productions.'  The  waters  of  the  northern  part  of  this  lake  abound 
with  fish  :  this  circumstance  marks  the  propriety  of  our  Lord's 
parable  of  the  net  cast  mto  the  sea  (Matt.  xiii.  47,  48.^,  which  was 
delivered  bv  him  bom  a  vessel  near  the  shore.  Phny  states  this 
lake  to  be  sixteen  miles  in  length  by  six  miles  in  breadth. 

Josephus,  whose  intimate  knowledge  of  his  country  gives  his 
descriiKions  a  high  claim  to  attentkm,  says  that  "  its  breadm  is  forty 
furlongs,  and  its  leneth  one  hundred  and  forty.  Its  waters  are  sweet 
and  very  agreeable  tor  drinking,  for  they  are  finer  than  the  thick  waters 
of  other  fens.  The  lake  is  also  pure,  and  on  e\'ery  side  ends  di- 
rectly at  the  shores,  and  at  the  sand:  it  is  also  of  a  temperate  nature, 
when  drawn  up,  and  softer  than  river  or  fountain  water,  and  yet 
always  cooler  tnan  one  would  expect  in  so  diffuse  a  place  as  this  is. 
When  this  water  is  kept  in  the  open  air,  it  is  as  cold  as  that  snow 
vibich  the  country  people  are  accustomed  to  make  by  night  in  the 
summer.  There  are  several  kinds  of  fish  in  it,  different  both  to  the 
taste  and  sight  from  those  elsewhere.  It  is  divided  into  two  parts 
by  the  river  Jordan.*^ 

The  fidelity  of  this  description  of  the  Jewish  historian  is  attested 
by  two  learned  and  acute  modem  travellers.  Mr.  Buckingham, 
who  beheld  it  in  1816,  observes  that  "  all  these  features  are  drawn 
with  an  accuracy  that  could  only  have  been  attained  by  one  resident 
in  the  country.    The  size  is  still  nearly  the  same,  the  borders  of  the 

1  This  appellation  is  retained  by  the  modem  inhabitants,  who  reside  in  its  ri- 
cinity,  ^*  wno,  like  the  earliest  ones,  call  their  water  a  aea^  and  reckon  it  and  the 
Dead  Sea  to  the  south  of  them  to  be  the  two  largest  known  except  the  great 
oeean/*    Buckingham's  TraTels,  p.  471. 

*  Travels  of  AB  Bey,  vol.  ii.  p.  260. 

3  Joeephuv  de  Bell.  Jud.  lib.  iii  c.  13.  f  7. 
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lake  still  end  at  the  beach  or  the  sands,  at  the  feet  of  the  mountains 
which  environ  it.  Its  waters  are  still  as  sweet  and  temperate  as  ever, 
and  the  lake  abounds  with  sreat  numbers  of  fish  of  various  ^zes  an4 
kinds.  The  appearance  of  the  lake  as  seen  from  Capernaum,"  Mr. 
Buckingham  states,  "  is  still  grand ;  its  greatest  length  runs  nearly 
noith  and  south  from  twelve  to  fifteen  nules ;  and  its  breadth  seems 
to  be,  m  general,  from  six  to  nine  miles.  The  barren  aspects  of  the 
mountains  on  each  side  and  the  total  absence  of  wood,  give,  however, 
a  cast  of  dulness  to  the  picture ;  and  this  is  increased  to  melancholy 
by  the  dead  calm  of  its  waters  and  the  silence  which  reiens  through- 
out its  whole  eii^tent,  wh^e  not  a  boat  or  vessel  of  any  kmd  is  to  be 
found."* 

Dr.  Clarke,  by  whom  this  lake  was  visited  a  few  years  before 
Mr.  Buckingham's  arrival,  describes  it  as  bnger  and  finer  than  our 
Cumberland  and  Westmoreland  lakes,  althou^  it  yields  in  majesQr 
to  the  stupendous  features  of  Loch  Lomond  in  Scotland :  like  our 
Windermere,  the  lake  of  Gennesareth  is  often  greatly  agitated  by 
winds.  (Matt.  viii.  23 — 21,)  A  strong  current  marks  the  passage  of 
the  Jordan  through  the  middle  of  this  lake ;  and  when  this  is  opposed 
by  contrary  winds,  which  blow  here  with  the  force  of  a  hurricane 
firom  the  south-east,  sweeping  into  the  lake  firom  the  mountains,  a 
boisterous  sea  is  instantlv  raised :  this  tlie  small  vessels  of  the  country 
are  ill  qualified  to  resist.  *^The  wind,"  says  he,  '' rendered  its 
surface  rough,  and  called  to  nund  tlie  situatkm  of  our  Saviour's 
disciples ;  when,  in  one  of  the  small  vessels,  which  traverse  these 
waters,  tliev  were  tossed  in  a  storm,  and  saw  Jesus  in  the  fourth 
watch  of  the  night  walking  to  tliem  upon  the  waves."  (Matt.  xiv. 
24 — ^26.)  Tliese  agitations,  however,  do  not  last  for  any  length  of 
time. — ^Its  broad  and  extended  surface,  covering  the  bottom  of  a 
profound  valley,  environed  by  lofty  and  precipitous  eminences,  (ex- 
cepting only  the  narrow  entrance  and  outlets  of  the  Jordan  at  each 
extremity)  added  to  the  impression  of  a  certain  reverential  awe  under 
which  eveiy  Christian  pilgrim  approaches  it,  give  it  a  character  of 
dignity  unparalleled  by  any  similar  scenery.^  When  not  agitated  by 
tempests,  the  water  is  stated  to  be  as  clear  as  tlie  purest  ciystal, 
sweet,  cool,  and  most  refreshing  to  tlie  taste. 

2.  The  Lake  or  Sea  of  Sodom^  or  the  Dead  Sea^  has  been  cele- 
brated not  only  by  the  sacred  writers,  but  also  by  Josephus,  and 
several  profane  authors.^  It  was  antiendy  called  in  the  Scriptures 
the  Sea  of  the  Plain  (Deut.  iii.  17.  iv.  49.),  being  situated. in  a  valley, 
with  a  puiin  lying  to  the  south  of  it ;  the  Salt  Sea  (Deut.  iii.  17. 
Josh.  XV.  5.)  from  the  extremely  saline,  and  bitter  t^ste  of  its 
waters;  the  Salt  Sea  easttoard  mumb.  xxxiv.  3.)'  and  the  East  Sea 
(Ezek.  xlvii.  18.  Joel  ii.  20.),  from  its  situation  relatively  to  Judsa. 

1  3uckiiighaiii't  Travels,  pp.  470, 471. 

9  Dr.  Clarke's  TraveLi,  to},  jr.  pp.  209,  {^10.  ^.  ^uckutgliam's  Travels,  p«p. 
468. 471. 

3  Joeephus  de  Bell.  Jud.  lib.  iv.  c.  8.  §  4. ;  PUnj  Hift.  Nat.  )ib.  ,v.  c.  zvi. ;  Taci- 
tus, Hist.  lib.  V.  e.  vi. ;  Justin.  Ub.  xzro.  «.  w. ;  QUfhg,  Ub.  fsn-  p.  1067, 1006. 
edit.  Ozon. 
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Bjr  Josephus  and  other  Tniters  h  is  called  the  lake  A^ahakite$^  from 
tl^  abundance  of  bitumen  found  in  it;  and  also  the  Dead  Sea^  from 
antient  traditions,  erroneously  though  generally  received,  that  no 
Hving  creature  can  exist  in  its  stagnant  and  hydro-sulphuretted 
waters,  which  are  in  the  highest  degree  sah,  bitter,  and  nauseous, 
and  of  such  a  deeree  of  specific  gravity  as  will  enable  a  man  to 
float  on  their  surface  without  motion.^  The  acrid  sahness'  of  its 
waters  is  much  greater  than  that  of  the  sea ;  and  the  land,  which 
surrounds  this  lake,  being  equally  impregnated  with  that  sahness, 
refuses  to  produce  plants.  To  this  Moses  alhides  in  Deut.  xxix.  23. 
The  air  itself,  which  is  by  evaporation  loaded  with  it,  and  which  is 
impregnated  with  the  sulphureous  and  bituminous  vapours,  is  fatal 

1  Qaarterly  Journal  of  Science,  LiteralnrOf  ind  Uie  Arts,  vol.  vui.  p.  KA.  An 
analysis  of  the  water  of  the  Dead  Sea  (a  phial  of  which  had  been  hronvht  to  England 
bj  Mr.  Gordon  of  Clunie,  at  the  reque^  of  the  lata  Sir  Joseph  Banas^,  conducted 
by  Dr.  Marcet,  gave  tlie  following  results : — *^  This  water  is  perfectly  transparent, 
and  does  not  deposit  any  crystab  on  standing  in  close  Tessels. — Its  taste  is  pecu- 
liarly bitter,  saline,  and  pungent. — Sohitions  of  silrer  produce  from  it  a  very  co- 
pious precipitate,  showing  the  presence  of  marine  acid^ — Oxalic  acid  instantly 
discovers  liine  in  the  water. — The  lime  being  separated,  both  caustic  and  car- 
bonated alkalies  readily  throw  down  a  magncsian  precipitate. — Solutions  of  barjrtes 
produce  a  cloud,  showmg  the  existence  of  imlphuric  acid. — No  ahimine  can  be 
discovered  in  the  water  by  the  delicate  test  of  succinic  acid  combined  with  ammo- 
nia.— A  small  quantity  of  pulverised  sea  salt  being  added  to  a  few  drops  of  the 
water,  cold  and  undiluted,  the  salt  was  readily  dissolved  with  the  assistance  of 

Smtle  trituration,  showing  that  the  Dead  Sea  is  not  saturated  with  common  salt. — 
one  of  the  coloured  infusions  commonly  used  to  ascertain  the  prevalence  of  an 
acid  or  an  alkali,  such  as  litmus,  violet,  sjid  tunaeric,  were  in  the  least  altered  by 
the  water." 

Dr.  Marcet  analjrsed  the  water  bv  two  different  processes,  the  results  of  which 
coincided  very  nearly ;  the  last  of  which,  being  in  hit  judgment  the  most  accurate, 
is  subjoined :  On  summing  up  the  contents  of  150  grains  of  the  water,  they  ap- 
peared to  be  as  foUow : 

Salts.  Acid. 

Mnriatoflime  *       5,88  grains  3^  grains. 

Muriat  of  magnesia  15,37   8,61 

Muriatof8o£       •  15,54   7,15 

Sclenite         -        -        •        0,08 

36,87  18,65 

Aad  eonseqmmtly  the  proportions  of  these  salts  in  100  gnin>  of  the  water  wt>u]d  be  * 

Grains. 
Muriat  of  lime        ....        3,930 
Muriat  of  magnesia    ....  10,!M6 
Muriat  of  soda        ....      10^60 
Sulphate  of  lime        ....    0,054 

24,580 

Philosophical  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  !br  1807,  part  ii.  pp 
296—313.  Anotlier  analysis,  made  by  the  eminent  French  chemist,  M.  Gay-Lus- 
sac  in  1819,  gave  nearly  similar  results.  (^«e  Quarterly  Journal  of  Science,  Slc. 
mA.  v3i.  p.  165.)  *<  H^nee  it  appears  that  the  I>ead  Sea  water  11010  contains  about 
^n/^fourth  of  its  weight  tif  s^ltt  Mlppoeed  in  a  state  of  perfect  desiccation  ;  or  if 
they  be  desiccated  it  the  temperatiare  of  180^  on  Fahrenheit's  scale,  they  will 
•moutil  to  fottv-mu  per  rent,  o^  the  water.  If  an^  person  wish  for  a  stronger 
ft<jnflimfction  of  the  SeHpCure  account  of  the  origin  of  the  Dead  Sea  than  this 
{braishes,  we  t»m  onlt  pKy  the  miserable  rtate  of  incredulity  to  which  he  is  re- 
idoesed,  and  bommit  hm  to  the  inihienoes  of  that  power  which  can  cause  the  *  wil- 
derness to  blossom  as  the  rose,'  aad  from  *  stones  raise  up  children  unto  AbnJiam.' " 
Eclectic  Review  fer  1809,  vol.  ^.  part.  i.  p.  134. 
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to  vegetation ;  hence  arises  the  deadly  aspect  which  reigns  around 
the  lake.^  Here  formerly  stood  the  cities  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah, 
which,  with  three  other  cities  of  the  plain,  were  consumed  by  fire 
from  heaven ;  to  thb  destruction  there  are  numerous  allusions  in 
the  Scriptures,  as  displaying  most  signally  the  certainty  and  sudden-» 
ness  of  the  divine  anger,  which  sooner  or  later  overtakes  the  impe- 
nitently  wicked.  Viewing  this  sea  from  the  spot  where  the  Jordan 
discharges  its  waters  into  it,  this  body  of  water  takes  a  south-easterly 
direction  visible  for  ten  or  fifteen  miles,  when  it  disappears  in  a  curve 
towards  the  east.  Its  surface  is  generally  unruffled,  firom  the  hollow 
of  the  basin  in  which  it  lies  scarcely  admitting  the  free  passage 
necessary  for  a  strong  breeze ;  it  is  however,  for  the  same  reason, 
subject  to  whirlwinds  or  squaUs  of  short  duration.^  The  mountains 
on  each  side  are  apparently  separated  by  a  distance  of  eight  miles ; 
but  the  expanse  oi  water  at  this  point  has  been  supposed  not  to 
exceed  five  or  six.  As  the  Dead  Sea  advances  towards  the  south, 
it  evidently  increases  in  breadth.^  Pliny  states  the  total  length  to  be 
one  hundred  miles,  and  its  greatest  breadth  twenty-five.  But  modem 
travellers,  who  appear  to  have  ascertained  its  dimensions  with  accu- 
racy, have  estimated  its  length  to  be  about  seventy-two  English  miles, 
and  its  greatest  breadth  to  be  nearly  nineteen.  A  profound  silence, 
awful  as  death,  hangs  over  the  lake  :  and  **  its  desolate  though  ma- 
jestic features  are  well  suited  to  the  tales  related  concerning  it  by  the 
inhabitants  of  the  country,  who  a])  speak  of  it  with  terror."^ 

3.  The  Cheat  5ea,  mentioned  in  Numb,  xxxiv.  6.  and  elsewhere 
in  the  Sacred  Volume,  is  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  so  called  by  way 
of  eminence :  and  the  Red  Sea,  so  often  noticed,  is  now  known  by 
the  appellation  of  the  Arabian  Gulph.^ 

Besides  the  preceding  rivers  and  lakes,  the  Scriptures  mention 
several  Fountains  and  WKelk.  In  a  country  where  these  are  of  rare 
occurrence,  it  is  no  wonder  that  they  should  antiently  have  given 
rise  to  strife  and  contention.®  (Gen.  xxi.  25.  xxvi.  20.^  The  most 
remarkable  of  these  fountains  and  wells  are  the  Fountain  or  Pool  of 
Siloam  and  Jacobus  Welt, 

1.  SUoam  was  a  fountain  under  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  east,  be- 
tween  the  city  and  the  brook  Kedron :  it  is  supposed  to  be  the  same 
as  the  fountain  En-Rogel,  or  the  Fuller's  Fountain.  (Josh.  xv.  7. 
and  xviii.  16.  2  Sam.  xvii.  17.  and  1  Kings  i.  9.^  The  spring  issues 
fit>m  a  rock,  and  runs  in  a  silent  stream,  according  to  the  testimony 

1  Volney's  TntTels  in  Egypt  and  Syria,  vol.  i.  p.  288.  8vo.  3d  edit. ;  Turner's 
Toor  in  tbe  Levant,  vol.  ii.  p.  827. 
S  Buckingham's  Travels  in  Palestine,  p.  293. 

3  JoUiflfe's  Letters  from  Palestine,  p.  118. 

4  For  an  aocoont  and  refutation  or  the  antient  traditions  coneeming  the  Dead 
Sea,  see  Dr.  Clarke's  Travels,  vol.  iv^.  400—406.  8vo. 

s  See  the  article  Red  Ska,  in  the  Geographical  Index,  infra. 

0  When  Capt.  Light  descended  in  1814,  into  the  beautifbl  plain  of  Sephora,  or 
Sephoury,  at  a  short  distance  from  Naxareth,  he  saw  in  the  centre  a  band  of  herds- 
men, armed  with  muskets,  watering  their  cattle  in  a  large  stone  reservoir.  With 
them  he  was  obliged  to  have  an  altercation  before  they  would  permit  him  to  water 
his  horse,  wiUiout  paying  fiir  the  privilege.    Travels,  p.  196. 
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of  Jeremiah.  It  has  a  kind  of  ebb  and  flood,  sometimes  ditehargin^ 
its  current  like  the  fountain  of  Vaucluse ;  at  others,  retaining  and 
scarcely  suffering  it  to  run  at  all.  The  pool  or  rather  the  two  pools 
of  the  same  name  are  quite  close  to  tlie  spring.  They  are  still  used 
for  washing  linen  as  formerly.  The  water  of  the  spring  is  brackishi 
and  has  a  very  disagreeable  taste :  people  still  bathe  their  eyes  with 
it,  in  memory  of  the  miracle  performed  on  the  man  bora  blind.^ 
From  this  pool,  on  the  last  day  of  the  feast  of  tabernacles,  which 
was  a  day  of  great  festivity  among  the  Jews^  it  was  the  custom  to 
fetch  water,  some  of  which  they  drank  witli  loud  acclamations  of  jof 
and  thanksgiving,  and  some  was  brought  to  the  akar,  where  it  was 
poured  upon  the  evening  sacrifice.  Durins  this  solemn  ofiering  th6 
people  sang  with  transports  of  joy  the  twelith  chapter  of  Isaiah's  pro* 
phecy,  particularly  the  third  verse— fTt^A  joy  shall  ye  draw  watet 
from  the  wells  ofUdvaiion.  To  this  custom  our  Lord  alludes  in  Jotnk 
vii.  37. :  it  was  observed,  in  commemoration  of  their  forefathers  being 
miraculously  relieved  when  they  thirsted  m  the  wilderaess ;  and  the 
water  poured  on  the  altar  was  brought  as  a  drink-<^ering  to  God* 
when  they  prayed  for  rain  aeainst  the  fojiowing  seed-time. 

2m  Jacobus  tVeU  or  fountam  is  situated  at  small  distance  from  Si« 
chem  or  Sechem,  also  called  Sychar,  and  at  present'  Napolose ;  it 
was  the  residence  of  Jacob  before  his  sons  slew  the  Shechemites. 
It  has  been  visited  by  pilgrims  of  all  ages,  but  especially  by  Chris- 
tians, to  whom  it  has  become  an  object  of  veneratbn  from  the 
memorable  discourse  of  our  Saviour  with  the  woman  of  Samaria.* 
(John  iv.  6—30.) 

In  consequence  of  the  scarcity  of  water  in  the  East,  travellers  are 
careful  to  stop  as  often  as  possible  near  some  river,  fountain,  or 
well :  this  will  probably  account  for  Jacob's  haltmg  with  his  faniily 
at  the  ford  Jabbok  (Gen.  xxxii.  22.) ;  for  tlie  Israelites  assemblii^ 
their  forces  near  the  fountains  of  Jezreel  (1  Sam.  xxix.  1.),  as  the 
celebrated  Moslem  warrior  Saladin  afterwards  did  f  and  for  David's 
men  that  were  unable  to  march  with  him,  waiting  for  him  by  tht 
brook  Besor.  (1  Sam.  xxx.  2 J.)  It  is  not  improbable  that  the 
antient  welb,  mentioned  in  Gen.  xvi.  14.  xxrv.  20.  and  Exod.  ii.  16.| 

1  Chateaubriand's  Travels,  vol.  ii.  pp.  34. 36.  Mr.  Buckingham,  who  visited  Um 
fooBtatn  of  Siloam  in  1816  (a  few  years  afUr  Viscount  Chateaubriand)  describee 
it  as  a  dirty  little  brook ;  which  even  in  the  rainy  season  is  said  to  be  an  insignifi* 
cant  muddy  stream.  Travels  in  PalesUne,  p.  188.  See  also  Riohavdson's  Travels, 
voL  ii.  p.  2i57. 

9  Dr.  Clarke's  Travels,  vol.  iv.  pp.  37B— 280.  Some  learned  mmi  have  cooieo- 
tnred  that  Jao6b*s  well  was  only  a  oistem  or  reaervoir  for  rain  water ;  but  the  whole 
of  the  surrounding  scenery  conflroM  the  evangelist's  narrative,  and  the  aBti<|uit)r  of 
the  well.  Such  oisUrns,  indeed,  are  cosunon  in  the  oriental  deserU  to  this  dav ; 
and  it  is  perhaps  to  eonvenioBees  of  this  kind,  made  or  renewed  by  the  devout  U^ 
raelites  in  the  valley  of  Baca,  to  feoilitate  their  ffoing  up  to  Jerusalem,  that  tH 
Psahnist  refers  (luziv.  6,  7.)  where  he  speaks  of  going  from  stroncfth  to  streogB 
tin  they  appeared  m  Zion.  Hanner's  ObeenrgUons,  vol.  ii.  p.  184.  To  prevent 
aocidenU  by  the  owners  of  such  oisiems  leaving  them  Qocovered,  Moees  enacted 
various  regukUions.    See  Exod.  ni.  33,  34. 

3  Harmer's  Observations,  voi  iu.  p.  401.  The  Christian  kings  of  Jerusalem,  m 
tfae  close  of  the  twelfth  cehtui^,  4ls»  asseiabM  their  fewee  fli  a  fimBteiii  MwM^ 
Nasareth  and  Sephoris.    Ibid. 

VOL.  III.  ^  i^ 
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were  furnished  with  some  coDveniences  for  drawing  water  to  refresh 
the  fainting  traveller,  and  with  troughs  or  other  contrivances  for 
supplying  cattle  with  water,  similar  to  those  which  are  to  this  day 
found  in  Persia,  Arabia,  and  the  East  Indies.  Great  precauuods 
were  taken  antiendy  as  well  as  in  modem  times,  to  prevent  the  mov« 
ing  sands  from  choaking  up  their  wells,  by  placing  a  stone  over  the 
mouth  (Gen.  xxix.  2—8.)  after  the  requisite  supply  had  been  drawn 
up ;  or  by  locking  them  up,  which  Sir  John  Chardin  thinks  was  dons 
at  Laban's  well,  of  which  Rachel  perhaps  kept  the  key.  (Gen.  xxix* 
6.  9.)  The  stopping  up  of  wells  is  to  this  day  an  act  of  hostility  iA 
the  East,  as  it  was  in  die  days  of  Abraham  and  Isaac,  (Gen.  xxvi. 
15—18.)  and  Hezekiah  (2  Chron.  xxii.  3,  4.),  and  also  long  after 
among  several  antient  nations.  Thus,  the  Scytnians,  in  their  retreat 
before  the  Persians,  under  Darius,  filled  up  the  wells  and  fountains 
which  lay  in  their  way  :^  and  Arsaces  ordered  the  frells  to  be  broken 
and  filled  up,  upon  the  advance  of  Antiochus  from  Ecbatana ;  while 
the  latter,  who  was  fuUy  aware  of  their  consequence  to  himself  and 
his  army,  sent  a  detachment  of  a  thousand  horse,  to  drive  away  the 
Persian  cavalry  who  were  employed  upon  this  service.^  Wells  and 
fountains  were  also  lurking  places  of  robbers  and  assassins,  and  ene- 
mies were  accustomed  to  lie  in  ambush  at  them  as  they  are  now. 
To  this  Deborah  alludes  in  her  song.  (Judg.  v.  11.)  The  Crusaders 
suffered  much  from  the  Saracens,  who  lay  in  ambush  for  them  in  like 
manner ;  and  Dr.  Shaw  mentions  a  beautiful  well  in  Barbary,  the 
water  of  which  is  received  into  a  large  basin  for  the  acconmiodation  of 
travellers ;  and  which  is  called  Shrub  we  kruby  that  is,  drink  and  away^ 
from  the  danger  which  they  mcur  of  meeting  with  assassins  there.^ 

In  our  own  time  it  is  the  custom  for  the  oriental  women,  particu- 
larly those  who  are  unmarried,  to  fetch  water  from  the  wells,  in  the 
mornings  and  evenings ;  at  which  times  they  go  forth  adorned  with 
their  trinkets.  This  will  account  for  Rebecca's  fetching  water 
(Gen.  xxiv.  15.),  and  will  further  prove  that  there  was  no  impro- 
priety in  Abraham's  servant  presenting  her  with  more  valuable  jew- 
els than  those  she  had  before  on  her  hands.  (Gen.  xxiv.  22 — 47.) 
I  ■  I        1 .  I      .     I  ,  II  II..         I II  1.1  i^ 

1  Herodotus,  lib.  iv.  c.  120.  torn.  i.  p.  292.  Ozon.  1809. 

S  Polybras,  Ub.  z.  c.  29.  torn.  iii.  p.  253.  edit.  Schweiff&aeuser. 

9  Harmer*s  Obseryotions,  vol.  iii.  p.  409.  8baw>  Travels,  vol.  i.  p.  63.  8vo. 
JBorckhardt's  Travels  in  Syria,  &e.  p.  627. 

4  Harmer's  Obserrations,  vol.  i.  pp.  198, 199.  toI.  ii.  pp.  125. 184. 193.  vol.  iii.  p. 
401.  ''  In  the  valley  of  Nazareth,"  says  Dr.  Clarke,  '*  appeared  one  of  those  foun- 
tains, which,  from  tune  iounemorial,  have  been  the  halting  place  of  caravans,  and 
■ometimes  the  scene  of  contention  and  bloodshed.  The  women  of  Nazareth  were 
passing  to  and  firom  the  town,  with  pitchers  npon  their  heads.  We  stopped  to  view 
the  ffronp  of  camels  with  their  drivers  who  were  there  reposing ;  and  calling  to 
mind  the  manners  of  the  most  remote  >jres,  we  renewed  the  sohcitations  of  Abra- 
ham's servant  onto  Rebecca,  by  the  weU  of  Nafaor.  Gen.  zziv.  17.*'  (Travels,  vol. 
It.  p.  165.)  The  same  traveller  pbeerved  a  similar  custom  in  the  Isle  of  Syros. 
(vol.  vi.  p.  152, 153.)  In  Bengal  it  is  the  universal*  practice  for  the  women  to  go 
to  pools  and  rivers  to  fetch  water.  Companies  of  four,  six,  ten,  or  more,  may  be 
seen  in  every  town,  daily,  going  to  fetch  water,  with  the  pitchers  resting  on  their 
iides.  (Ward's  View  of  the  History,  Sm.  of  the  Hindoos,  vol.  u.  p.  316!)  In  th« 
Muid  of  Goia,  whieli  ii  ftif  hteen  sUet  from  Malta,  Mr.  iowvtt  wkym^  tint  the 
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IV.  Palestine  b  a  mountainous  country,  especially  that  part  of  k 
vriiich  is  situated  between  the  Mediterranean  of  Great  Sea  and  the 
river  Jordan.  The  principal  Mountains  are  those  of  Lebanon, 
Carmel,  Tabor,  the  mountains  of  Israel,  and  of  Gilead :  those  ^rtiich 
are  either  within  the  limits,  or  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  JkVKdem, 
have  been  noticed  in  pp.  18,  19.  supra. 

1.  Lebanofij  by  the  Greeks  and  JLatins  termed  Libanus,-  is  a  lone 
chain  of  limestone  mountains,  extendins  from  the  neighbourhood 
of  Sidon  on  the  west  to  the  vicinity  of  Damascus  eastward,  and 
forming  the  extreme  northern  boundary  of  the  Holy  Land.  An- 
tiently,  it  bounded  widi  odonferious  trees  of  various  descriptions, 
from  which  the  most  curious  gums  and  balsams  were  extracted; 
whence  some  have  derived  its  name,  Lebanon,  which  signifies 
frimkincense.^  It  b  divided  into  two  principal  ridges  or  ranges 
parallel  to  each  other,  the  most  westerly  of  which  is  known  by  the 
name  of  Libanus,  and  the  opposite  or  Eastern  ridge  by  the  ap» 
pellatioil  of  Anti-Libanus :  but  the  Hebrews  do  not  make  thb  diis- 
dnction  of  names,  denominating  botli  summits  by  the  common  name 
of  Lebanon.  These  mountains  may  be  seen  from  a  very  consider* 
able  distance,  and  some  part  or  other  of  them  b  covered  with  snow 
throughout  the  year.  On  the  bftiest  summit  of  all.  Dr.  Clarke  ob- 
served the  snow  lying,  not  in  patches,  as  he  had  seen  it  during  the 
sunmier  upon  the  tops  of  very  elevated  mountains^  but  investing  all 
the  higher  part  with  that  perfect  white  and  smooth  velvet-like  ap- 
pearance winch  snow  only  exhibits  when  it  is  very  deep — a  striking 
spectacle  in  such  a  climate,  where  the  beholder,  seeking  protection 
from  a  burning  sun,  almost  considers  the  firmament  to  be  on  fire.* 
These  mountains  are  by  no  means  barren,  but  are  almost  all  well 
cultivated  and  well  peopled :  their  sununits  are,  in  many  parts,  level, 
and  form  exteni^ve  plains,  m  which  are  sown  com  and  all  kinds  of 
pulse.  They  are  watered, by  numerous  springs,  rivulets,  and  streams 
of  excellent  water,  which  difiuse  on  all  sides  a  freshness  and  fertilidr 
even  in  the  most  elevated  regions.  To  these  Sofomon  has  a  beauti- 
ful allusion.  (Song  iv,  15.)  Vineyards,  and  plantati(Hisof  mulbernr, 
dlive,  and  fig  trees  are  also  cultivated  on  terraces  formed  by  walls, 
which  support  the  earth  from  being  washed  away  by  the  rains  firom 
the  sides  of  the  acclivitiea.^  The  soil  of  the  declivities,  and  of  the 
hoUows  that  occur  between  them,  b  most  excellent,  and  produces 
abundance  of  corn,  oil,  and  wine ;  vriiich  b  as  much  celebrated  in 
Ae  East  in  the  present  day  as  it  was  in  the  time  of  the  prophet 
)Io9ea,  who  particularly  alludes  to  it.  (Hos.  i^iv.  7.)  Lebancm  was 
antiently  celebrated  for  its  stately  cedars,  which  are  now  less  nume* 

lous  than  in  former  times  ^  they  grow  among .  the  snow  near  the 

-  —       ■  ... 

women,  aa  they  gro  to  the  welli  for  witer,  carry  their  empty  pitchera  horiioiita)Ap 
en  their  heads,  with  the  mouth  looking  backwards.    (Missionary  Register  tu  16](oi 
p.  897.)    May  not  Uus  illustrate  Jer.  ziv.  3.  ? 
1  The  heiglUs  of  ononous  Lebtuum  are  eulogised  by  Mosaeus ;— A^Sevov  ^wmp^ 


rsf  ffvc  wnpyyimn. 
S  Dr.  Ckrke*s  Travels,  vol.  iv.  pp.  902, 201.  9  Light's  Travels,  p.  219;. 

«  Mr.  Kiimeir,  who  visited  this  ooontfy  at  the  does  of  ttojrew  181%  M}^  >h^ 
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liighest  part  of  the  mountainy  and  are  remarkable,  as  well  for  theii* 
age  and  size,  as  for  the  frequent  allusions  made  to  them  in  the 
Scriptures.  (See  1  Kings  iv.  23.  Psal.  Ixxx.  10.  and  xcii.  12.  &lc. 
&c.)  They  stand  on  uneven  ground,  and  form  a  small  wood.  The 
]lev«  Hfl^  Mavndrell,  who  travelled  in  this  region  in  the  early  part 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  reckoned  sixteen  of  the  largest  size,  one 
of  which  he  measured,  and  found  it  to  be  twelve  yards  and  six  inches 
in  girth,  and  yet  sound;  and  thirty-seven  yards  in  the  spread  of 
the  boughs.^  The  celebrated  oriental  traveller,  Mr.  Burckhardt, 
who  traversed  Mount  Libanus  in  1810,  counted  eleven  or  twelve  of 
the  oldest  and  best  looking  trees,  twenty-five  very  large  ones,  about 
fifty  of  middling  size,  and  more  than  three  hundred  smaller  and 
young  ones.  The  oldest  trees  are  distinguished  by  having  die 
foliage  and  small  branches  at  the  top  only,  and  by  four,  five,  or  even 
•seven  trunks  springing  firom  one  base ;  the  branches  and  trunks  of 
the  others  were  lower ;  tlie  trunks  of  the  old  trees  were  covered  witli 
the  names  of  travellers  and  other  persons  who  have  visited  them. 
The  trunks  of  the  oldest  trees  (the  wood  of  which  is  of  a  grey  tint) 
seemed  to  be  quite  dead.*  These  cedars  were  the  resort  of  eagles 
(Ezek.  xvii.  3.) ;  as  the  lofty  summits  of  the  mountains  were  the 
haunts  of  Kons  and  other  beasts  of  prey  (Sol.  Song  iv.  8.  Hab.  ii. 
8.)  which  used  to  descend  and  surprise  tne  unwary  traveller.  But 
mstead  of  these,  the  traveller  may  now  frequently  see  the  hart  or  the 
deer  issue  firom  his  covert  to  slake  his  thirst  in  the  streams  that  issue 
(torn  tlie  mountains.  To  this  circumstance  David  beautifully  alludes 
in  Psal.  xHi.  1.,  which  was  composed  when  he  was  driven  firom  Jeru- 
aalera  by  the  rebellion  of  Absalom,  and  was  wandering  among  these 
■lountains. 

AntirlAbaniU  or  Anti-Lebanon  is  the  more  lofty  ridge  of  the  two« 
and  its  summit  is  clad  with  almost  perpetual  snow,  which  was  car« 
lied  to  the  neighbouring  towns  for  the  purpose  of  cpoling  liquors 
(Prov.  XXV.  13.  and  perli^ps  Jer.  xviii.  14.) ;  a  practice^  which  has 
obtained  in  the  East  to  the  present  day.  Its  rock  is  primitive  cal- 
careous, of  a  fine  grain,  with  a  sandy  slate  upon  the  higher  parts.^ 
The  most  elevated  sunmiit  of  this  ridge  was  by  the  Hebrews  called 
Harmon;  by  the  Sidonians,  Sirion;  and  by  the  Amorites  Shenir 
(Deut  iiL  9.)  :  it  formed  the  northern  boundary  of  the  country  be- 
yond Jordan.  But,  besides  this  mountain,  there  is  said  to  be  another 
•f  the  same  name,  situated  within  the  land  of  Canaan,  on  the  west 
of  the  river  Jordan,  and  not  far  from  mount  Tabor.  Very  copious  dews 
&I1  here,^  as  they  also  did  in  the  days  of  the  psalmist,  (cxxxiii.  3.) 

the  onoe  celebrated  cedars  are  now  onlv  to  be  found  in  one  particular  spot  of  the 
great  Hiotmtamoiis  range  whieh  bears  the  name  of  Libanus,  and  thai  in  so  scanty  a 
ipnmber  as  not  to  ezceMi  four  or  five  hundred.  Journey  through  Asia  Minor,  dec. 
p.  178. 8ro.  1818. 

1  Maundrell*s  Jowmey,  p.  191.  La  Itoque.  Voyage  de  Syrie  et  du  Mont  Libut. 
p.  88.    See  also  Dr.  Richardson's  Travels,  yoI.  n.  pp.  512,  5i3.  • 

t  Btirckhardt's  Travels  in  Syria  and  the  Hcly  Land,  pp.  20, 21.  London,  1882. 4to. 

9  Harmer's  Oba^nri^tioBS,  vol.  ii.  pp,  156^  157. 

^  BurcUi«rdlb*s  rOnordpi  IB  Syrift  V)4  tile.  9^  Land)  p^^ 
*Mundrdlip.7r. 
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Both  Lebanon  and  Anti-Lebanon  are  computed  to  about  fifteen  or 
nxteen  hundred  fathoms  in  height,  and  ofier  a  grand  and  maniificent 
prospect  to  the  beholder ;  froni  which  many  elegant  metaphors  are 
derived  by  the  sacred  writers.  (See  Isa.  x.  §4.  xxix.  17.  and 
XXXV.  2.)  Lebanon  was  justly  considered  as  a  very  strong  barrier 
to  the  Land  of  Promise,,  and  opposing  an  almost  insurmountable  ob- 
stacle to  the  movements  of  cavalry  and  to  chariots  of  war.  **  When 
therefore  Sennacherib,  in  the  arrogance  of  his  heart,  and  the  pride 
of  his  strength,  wished  to  express  the  ease  with  which  he  had  subdu- 
ed the  greatest  difficulties,  and  how  vain  was  the  resistance  of  Heze- 
kiah  and  his  people,  he  says  :  Bp  the  multUude  of  my  chariots  have  I 
come  to  the  heigM  of  the  mountatnsy  to  the  sides  of  Lebanon  !  and  I 
loiU  cut  down  the  taU  cedars  thereof,  and  the  choice  fir  trees  thereof; 
and  I  unU  enter  into  the  height  of  his  border,  and  the  forest  of  nis 
Carmd.  (Isa.  xxxvii.  24.)  What  others  accomplish  on  foot,  with 
much  labour  and  the  greatest  difficulty,  by  a  winding  path  cut  into 
steps,  ii^hich  no  beast  of  burden,  except  the  cautipus  and  sure-footed 
mule  can  tread,  that  hauehty  monarch  vaunted  he  could  perform  witli 
horses  and  a  multitude  oi  chariots."  ^ 

2.  Mount  Carmel  is  situated  about  ten  miles  to  the  south  of  Acre 
or  Ptolemais,  on  the  shore  of  the  Mediterranean  sea  :  it  is  a  range 
of  hills  extending  six  or  eight  miles  nearly  nortli  and  south,  coming 
from  the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  and  ending  in  the  promontory  or  cape 
idiich  forms  the  bay  of  Accho  or  Acre.  It  is  very  rocky,  and  is 
composed  of  a  whitish  stone,  with  flints  imbedded  in  it.  On  the 
east  is  a  fine  plam  watered  by  *  the  river  Kisbon  ;  and,  on  the  west, 
a  narrower  plain  descending  to  the  sea.  Its  greatest  height  does 
not  exceed  fifteen  hundred  feet.*  The  summits  of  this  mountain 
are  said  to  abound  with  oaks  and  other  trees ;  and,  among  brambles, 
wild  vines  and  olive  trees  are  still  to  be  found,  proving  that  industry 
liad  formerly  been  employed  on  this  ungrateuil  soil :  nor  is  there 
any  deficiency  of  fountains  and  rivulets,  so  grateiul  to  the  inhabitants 
<^  the  East.  On  the  side  next  the  sea  is  a  cave,  to  which  some 
commentators  have  supposed  diat  the  prophet  Elijah  desired  Ahab 
to  bring  Baal's  prophets,  when  celestial  fire  descended  on  his  saeri* 
fice.  (1  Kings  xviii.  19 — 40.)  Carmel  appears  to  have  been  the 
name,  not  of  the  hill  only  distinguished  as  Mount  Carmel,  on  the 
top  of  which  the  faithful  prophet  Elijah  ofifered  sacrifice,  but  also  of 
the  whole  district,  which  affi)rded  the  richest  pasture.  This  was 
the  exedlency  jof  Carmel  which  Isaiah  fxxxv.  2.)  opposes  to  the 
barren  desert.  It  is  mentioned  by  Amos  (i.  2.)  as  the  habitations  of 
the  shepherds.  The  expression,  foregt  of  his  Carmel  (2  Songs  xix. 
23.  Isa.  xxxvii.  24.),  implies  that  it  abounded  at  one  time  with  wood : 
but  its  remoteness,  as  tne  border  country  of  Palestine,  and  the  wil- 
damess  characteristic  of  pastoral  highlands,  rather  than  its  loftiness 
or  its  iimcees^ility,  must  be  alhided  to  by  the  prophet  Amos. 
(ix«  %  3.)    There  was  another  Mount  Carmel,  with  a  city  of  the 

>  P«xtoQ%  IBntratknifl  of  8criptitr«,  ytA.  i  p.  134.       ^ 
*  PtockingtamV  Trtrefo  in  PUavtine,  |vp.  119, 19>. 
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same  name,  situated  in  the  tribe  of  Judah,  and  mentioned  in  Josbutf 
XV.  55.  1  Sam.  xxv.  2.  and  2  Sam.  iii.  3. 

3.  TciboT  or  Thabor  is  a  mountain  of  a  conical  form,  entirely  de- 
tached from  any  neighbouring  mountain,  and  stands  on  one  side  of 
the  great  plain  of  Esdraelon  :  the  sides  are  rugged  and  precipitous, 
but  clothed  with  trees  and  brush-wood,  except  on  the  southern  side 
of  the  mountain.  Here  Barak  was  encamped,  when,  at  the  sugges- 
tion  of  Deborah,  he  descended  with  ten  thousand  men,  and  discom- 
fited the  host  of  Sisera.  (Judg.  iv.)  The  mountain  is  computed  to 
be  nearly  one  mile  in  height ;  to  a  person  standing  at  its  foot,  it 
appears  to  terminate  in  a  point ;  but  when  arrived  at  the  top,  he  is 
agreeably  surprised  to  find  an  oval  plain  of  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
in  its  greatest  length,  covered  with  a  bed  of  fertile  soil  on  the  west, 
and  having  on  its  eastern  side  a  mass  of  ruins,  seemingly  the  ves- 
tiges of  churches,  grottoes  and  strong  walls,  all  decidedly  of  some 
^mtiquity,  and  a  few  appearing  to  be  the  works  of  a  very  remote  age.^ 
The  prospects  fix)m  this  mountain  are  singularly  delightful  and  ex- 
tensive. To  the  south  lie  the  Mountains  of  Engedda  and  Samaria; 
to  the  north-east  appears  Mount  Hermon,  beneath  which  were  Nain 
and  Endor.  To  the  north  lie,  the  Mount  of  the  Beatitudes^ 
where  Christ  delivered  his  divine  sermon  to  the  multitude,  (who 
were  miraculously  fed  in  its  vicinity,)  and  the  Mountains  of  GHhoa 
so  fatal  to  Saul.  The  latter  are  still  called  by  the  natives  CUbl 
Gilbo  or  Mount  Gilbo.  They  are  a  lengthened  ridge,  rising  up  in 
peaks  about  eight  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  road,  probably 
about  one  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Jordan,  and  about 
twelve  hundred  above  that  of  the  sea ;  and  bounding  the  plain  of  the 
Jordan  on  the  west.  A  little  withered  grass  and  a  few  scanty  shrubs, 
dispersed  in  difierent  places,  constitute  the  whole  produce  of  tlie 
mountains  of  Gilboa.'  The  Sea  of  .Tiberius  is  clearly  discovered 
towards  the  north-east,  terminated  by  the  snow-capped  Hermon.^ 
On  the  eastern  side  of  Tabor  there  is  a  small  height,  which  by 
antient  tradition  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  scene  of  our  Lord^s 
transfiguration.^  (Matt.  xvii.  1 — 8.  Mark  ix.  2 — ^9.^  During  the 
greater  part  of  the  summer,  the  mountain  is  covered  m  the  morning 

1  Jolliffe'a  Letters  from  Palektine,  p.  140.  Backingham*i  Travels  in  Palestine, 
p.  104.  Burckhardt's  Travels  ill  Syria,  Ac.  p.  334.  The  yignette  of  this  mountain  in 
p.  27.  is  given  by  permission,  from  Dr.  £.  D.  Clarke's  Travels,  vol.  iv.  p.  234.  It 
represents  the  mountain  as  seen  in  crossing  the  plain  of  Jezreel  or  Esdraelon. 

»  This  hUl  may  have  an  elevation  of  from  two  to  three  hundred  feet.  The 
prospect  from  its  summit,  which  is  an  area  of  many  acres  containing  scattered 
ruins,  is  both  extensive  and  beautiful.  Wilson's  Travels  in  Egypt  and  the  Holy 
Land,  p.  343.    (London.  1822. 8vo.) 

3  Richardson's  Travels,  vol.  ii.  p.  425. 

4  Light's  Traveb,  p.  200. 

5  From  the  sileiice  of  the  evangelists  as  to  the  mountain  of  transfiguration,  and  from 
the  circumstance  of  Jesus  Christ  bein£  Just  before  at  Cesarea  Phifippi,  some  learned 
men  have  contended  that  Tabor  eouU  not  have  been  the  scene  of  toat  great  event. 
No  mountain,  it  is  true,  is  specified  by  the  evangelist,  nor  is  the  fiict  of  Tabor  being 
a  mountain  apart  by  itself  any  argument  in  point ;  but  as  the  sacred  writers  ez« 
pressly  stale  it  to  have  happened  six  dajra  ^fUr  our  Saviour's  discourse  at  Cesarea 
Philippi,  he  had  time  enoura  to  return  into  Galilee,  which  was  not  above  tweni^- 
fivv  leagues' distance  from  Tabor.  It  isthofeftce  aot  iapcgbabla  that  thtt  Bjooa* 
taiB  wu  the  teeM  of  hit  tnatfigmtko. 
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with  thick  clouds  which  disperse  towards  mid-day.  MaurU  Carmd 
is  to  the  south-west  and  conceals  the  Mediterranean  firom  view :  and 
at  the  foot  of  this  mountain  the  spacious  and  cultivated  plain  of  Es- 
draelon  spreads  itself. 

4.  The  Mountains  oflsraely  also  called  the  Mountains  ofEphraimy 
were  situated  in  the  very  centre  of  the 'Holy  Land,  and  opposite  to 
the  Mountains  of  Judah.  The  soil  of  both  ridges  is  fertile,  except- 
ing those  parts  of  the  mountains  of  Israel  which  approach  the  regKMi 
of  the  Jordan,  and  which  are  both  nigged  and  difficult  of  ascent, 
and  also  with  the  exception  of  the  chain  extending  from  the  mount 
of  (Mives  near  Jerusalem  to  the  plain  of  Jericho,  which  has  always 
aflbrded  lurkine  places  to  robbers.  (Luke  x.  30.)  The  most  ele- 
vated simunit  of  this  ridge,  which  appears  to  be  the  same  that  was 
antiendy  called  the  rock  of  Rimmon  (Judg.  xx.  45.  47.),  is  at  pre- 
sent known  by  the  name  of  Quarantania,  and  is  supposed  to  have 
been  the  scene  of  our  Saviour's  temptation.  (Matt.  iv.  8.)  It  is 
described  by  MaundreD,^  as  situated  in  a  mountainous  desert,  and 
being  a  most  miserably  dry  and  barren  place,  consisting  of  high  rocky 
mountains,  torn  and  disordered,  as  if  the  eardi  had  here  suffered 
some  great  convulsion.  The  celebrated  Mountains  of  Ebal  (some- 
times written  Gebal)  and  Gerizim  (Deut.  xi.  29.  xxvii.-  4.  12.  Josh, 
viii.  30 — 36.^  are  separated  from  each  other  merely  by  an  interven- 
ing valley ;  tney  are  situate,  the  former  to  the  north,  and  the  latter  to 
the  south  of  Sichem  or  Napobse,  whose  streets  run  parallel  to  the 
latter  mountain,  which  overlooks  the  town.  In  the  Mountains  of 
Judah  there  are  numerous  caves,  some  of  a  considerable  size :  the 
most  remarkable  of  these  is  the  cave  of  Adullam,  mentioned  in  1  Sam. 
xxii.  1,2. 

5.  The  Mountains  of  Gikad  are  situated  beytmd  the  Jordan,  and 
extend  from  Anti-Libanus  or  Mount  Hermon  southward  into  Arabia 
Petrsea.  The  northern  part  of  them,  known  by  the  name  of  Bashan, 
was  celebrated  for  its  stately  oaks,^  and  numerous  herds  of  cattle 
pastured  on  its  fertile  soil,  to  which  there  are  many  allusions  in  the 
Scriptures.  (See,  among  other  passages,  Deut.  xxxii.  14.  Psal. 
xxii.  12.,  and  Ixviii.  15.  Isa.  ii.  13.  Ezek.  xxxix.  18.  Amos  iv.  1.) 
The  hair  of  the  goats  that  browsed  about  Moimt  Gilead,  appears 
from  Cant.  iv.  1.  to  have  been  as  fine  as  that  of  the  oriental  goat, 
which  b  well  known  to  be  possessed  of  the  fineness  of  the  most 
ddicate  silk,  and  is  often  employed  in  modem  times  for  the  manu- 
fecture  of  mu£.  The  middle  part  of  this  mountainous  range,  in  a 
stricter  sense,  was  termed  Oilead;  and  in  the  southern  part  beyond 
Jordan,  were  the  Mountains  of  Abarim?  the  northern  limits  of  the 

1  Maundrell,  pp.  li)6, 107.  A  later  traveUer,  however,  (Mr.  JoliffiB)  b  of  opin- 
MQy  that  the  Tiew  from  this  mountain  ii  not  efficiently  extennve.  Letters  from 
Pdeitine,  p.  129. 

>  The  oak,  which  in  antient  timet  ■applied  the  Tjrrians  with  oan  (Esek.  xxvii.  6.) 
is  ftin  fireqnently  to  be  finmd  here ;  the  soil  ii  most  lozoriantly  rertile ;  and  the 
nomadic  Anb  inhabitants  are  as^robast  and  comely  as  we  may  conceive  its  antient 
possessors  to  have  been,  according  to  the  noitces  which  incidentally  occur  in  the 
BMred  VofauM.  See  Mr.  Buckingham's  intereiting  descrintioii  of  this  region. 
TraiMls,  ^.  ai&— 3S9. 

^  Miinm  denotes  peiei  or  pe«ages. 
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territory  of  Moab,  which  are  conjectured  to  have  derived  their  name 
from  the  passes  between  the  hiUs  of  which  they  were  formed.  The 
most  eminent  among  these  are  Pi^a  and  Ae6o,  which  form  a  con- 
tinued chain,  and  command  a  view  of  the  whole  land  of  Canaan. 
JDeut«  iii.  27.  xxxii.  48 — 50.  xxxiv.  1,  2,  3.)  From  Mount  Nebo 
loses  surveyed  the  promised  land,  before  he  was  gathered  to  kis 
people.  (Numb,  xxvii.  12,  13.)  The  Hebrews  frequently  give  the 
epithet  of  everlasting  to  their  mountains,  because  they  are  as  old  as 
the  earth  itself.  See,  among  odier  instances,  Gen.  xlix. '26.  and 
Deut.  xxxiii.  15. 

The  mountains  of  Palestine  were  antiently  places  of  refuge  to 
the  inhabitants  when  defeated  in  war  (Gen.  xiv.  10.) ;  and  modem 
travellers  assure  us  that  they  are  still  resorted  to  for  the  same  pur- 
poseJ  The  rocky  summits  found  (m  many  of  them  appear  to  have 
been  not  unfrequentlv  employed  as  altars,  on  which  sacrifices  were 
ofiered  to  Jehovah  (Judg.  vi.  19 — ^21.  and  xiii.  15—20.);  although 
they  were  afterwards  converted  into  places  for  idol  worsMp,  for  which 
the  prophets  Isaiah  (Ivii.  7.)  and  Ezeldel  (xviii.  6.)  severely  reprove 
their  degenerate  countrymen.  And  as  many  of  the  mountains  of 
Palestine  were  situated  in  desert  places,  the  shadow  they  project  has 
furnished  the  prophet  Isaiah  wiui  a  pleasing  image  of  the  security 
that  shaU  be  enjoyed  under  the  kingdom  of  Messiah.^  (xxxii.  2.) 

From  the  mountains,  the  transition  to  the  VaUies  is  natural  and 
easy.  Of  those  which  are  mentioned  in  the  sacred  writings,  the  fol- 
lowing are  the  most  celebrated,  viz. 

1.  The  Valley  of  Blessing  (in  Hebrew,  the  VaDey  of  Berachied),) 
in  the  tribe  of  Judah,  on  the  west  side  of  the  lake  of  Sodom  and  in 
the  wilderness  of  Tekoah.  It  derived  its  name  from  a  signal  victory 
which  God  granted  to  the  pious  king  Jehoshaphat  over  the  combined 
forces  of  the  Moabites,  Edomites,  and  Anunonites. 

2.  The  Vale  of  Siddin^  memorable  for  the  overthrow  of  Cbedor- 
l&omer  and  his  confederate  emirs  or  kin^.  (Gen.  xiv.  2—10.)  In 
this  vale  stood  the  cides  of  Sodom  and  uomorrah,  which  were  after- 
wards destroyed  by  fire  firom  heaven,  on  which  account  this  vale  is 
also  termed  the  Salt  Sea.  (Gen.  xiv.  3.) 

4.  The  VaUty  of  Shavek,  also  called  the  King^s  Dale  (Gen.  xiv. 
17.  2  Sam.  xvui.  18.),  derived  its  name  firom  a  city  of  the  same 
name  that  stood  in  h.  Here  Melchisedek,  king  of  Salem,  met  the  victo- 
rious Abraham  after  the  defeat  of  the  confederate  kings.  (Gen.  xiv.  18.^ 

4.  The  Vale  of  Salt  is  supposed  to  have  been  in  the  land  ot 
Edom,  east  of  the  Dead  Sea,  between  Tadmor  and  Bozrah.  Here 
bod)  David  and  Amaziah  discomfited  die  Edonntes.  (2  Sam.  viii.  13. 
2  Kings  xiv.  7.) 

1  Hanner'8  ObMrvationi,  vol.  iii.  pp.  429,  490. 

9  '' The  shadow  of  a  great  projeotiBf  rock  is  thamoiirefireahij^ 
a  hot  eoufttry,  not  ooW  at  most  nerfectiy  excMkif  Iha  lafi 

in  itself  a  natural  coobMss^  whieh  it  reflects  and  eonmaaioatas  t»  ererT  thing  about 
it.'*  Bishop  Lowth's  Isaiah,  ▼ok.ii.  p.  221.  Bee  also  Dr.  Hendanmi'fttraYeb  in  Ice- 
land, vol.  i.  p.  306.  jmmI  Dr.  Ridna^Uraa's  Travels  along  the  Meditarraaaan,  Ac.  vol  ii- 
p.  180. 
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5.  The  FaUey  ofMamrt  received  its  name  fiom  Mamre  an  Amo- 
rite,  vrfio  was  m  alliance  with  Abraham :  it  was  celebrated  for  the 
Qiok  (or  as  some  critics  render  it  terebinth-)  trte^  under  which  the 
patriarch  dwelt  (Gen.  xiii.  18.),  in  the  vicini^  of  Hebron. 

6.  The  VaUejfofOe  Ae^ibm  (or  the  Giant's  Valley),  was  so 
called  from  its  gigantic  inhabitants ;  it  was  situated  on  the  confined 
of  the  territories  aUotted  to  the  tribes  of  Judah  and  Benjamin* 
(Josh.  XV.  8.  xviii.  16.)  It  was  memorable,  as  often  times  beinc 
the  field  of  batde  between  the  Philistines  and  the  Jews  under  David 
and  his  successors.  (2  Sam.  v.  18.  22.  xxiii.  13.  1  Chron.  zi.  15. 
and  xiv.  9.)  This  vallev  also  appears  antiently  to  have  been  distin* 
guished  for  its  abundant  narvests.  (Isa.  xvii.  5.)  Like  all  the  country 
about  Jerusalem,  it  is  now  stony,  and  scantily  furnished  with  patches 
of  light  red  soil.^ 

7.  The  ValUy  ofBockim  {or  of  JVeepiw)  was  thus  denominated 
from  the  universal  mourning  of  the  braemes,  on  account  of  the 
denunciations  there  made  against  them,  for  their  disobedience  to  the 
divine  commands  respiecting  the  nations  whom  they  bad  invadld.- 
(Judg.  ii.  5.) 

8.  Three  nules  fiom  Bethlehem,  on  the  road  to  Jaffi^  lies 
celebrated  TerebirUkine  FaZe,  or  Vattey  of  Elakj  renowned 
nmeteen  centuries  as  the  field  of  the  victory  gamed  by  the  3roulli 
David  over  the  uncircumcised  champion  of  the  Philistines,  who  had 
defied  the  armies  of  the  "living  Goa.  (1  Sam.  xvii.  2,  3.)  Nothing 
has  ever  occurred  to  alter  the  appearance  of  the  country.  The  very 
brook,  whence  David  ^chose  him  jive  smooth  stones^  has  been  noticed 
by  many  a  thirsty  pilgrim,  journeying  from  Jafib  to  Jerusalem ;  all  oS 
whom  must  pass  it  in  their  way.  l^e  ruins  of  goodly  edifices  attest 
the  reli^ous  veneration  entertained  in  later  periods  for  the  hallowed 
spot :  but  even  these  are  now  become  so  insignificant,  that  they  are 
scarcely  discernible  ;  and  nothing  can  be  said  to  mterrupt  the  native 
dignity  of  this  memorable  scene.^ 

9.  The  narrow  Valley  ofHinnom  lies  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Slon^ 
and  is  memorable  for  the  inhuman  and  barbarous,  as  well  as  idoliH 
trous  worship,  here  paid  to  Moloch ;  to  which  idol  parents  sacrificed 
their  smiling  ofiipnng  by  making  them  pass  through  the  fire. 
(2  Kings  xxiii.  10.  2  Chron.  xxviii.  3.)  To  drown  the  lamentable 
shrieks  of  the  children  thus  inmiolatea,  musical  instruments  (in  He- 
brew termed  T\jiph)  were  played ;  whence  the  spot,  where  uie  vic- 
tims were  burnt,  was  called  Tophet.  From  the  same  circumstance 
Ge-Hinnom  (which  m  Hebrew  denotes  the  Valley  ofHinnom^  and 
firom  which  the  Greek  Fsswo,  Gehenna^  is  derived)  is  sometimes  used 
to  denote  hell  or  hell-fire. 

VI.  The  country  of  Judsa,  being  mountainous  and  rocky,  is  fuQ^ 
^f  caverns ;  to  which  the  inhabitants  were  accustomed  to  flee  for 
shelter  fitmi  the  incursions  of  their  enemies.  (Judg.  vi.  2.  1  Sam. 
xiii.  6.  xiv.  11.)    Some  of  these  appear  to  have  oeen  on  bw  grounds, 

I  -  ■  '  -  .  -  r- 

I  Buckingham's  Tniveli,  p.  dl6.  S  Dr.  Ckrke'f  TniTel*,  vd.  iv.  p.  428. 

VOL.  lU.  8 
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and  liable  to  mundations,  when  tlie  rivers,  swoUct  by  torrents  ot 
dissolving  snows,  overflowed  their  banks,  and  carried  all  before  them 
with  resistless  fury.  To  the  sudden  destruction  thus  produced  Isaiah 
probably  alludes,  ^xxxviii.  17.)  Therefore,  to  enter  into  the  hoUe 
^the  rock$i  and  into  the  caves  of  the  earth,  for  fear  of  the  Lord^ 
(Isa.  ii.  19.)  was  to  the  Jews  a  veiy  prt^er  image  to  express  terror 
and  consternation.  The  prophet  Hosea  has  carried  the  same  image 
further,  and  added  great  strength  and  spirit  to  it  (x.  8.) ;  which 
image,  together  with  these  of  Isaiah,  is  adopted  by  the  subfirae 
autlior  of  the  Revelation  (vL  15,  16.),  who  frequently  borrows  his 
imagery  from  our  prophet.^ 

Some  of  these  caves  were  very  capacious :  that  of  Engedi  was 
so  large,  that  David  and  six  hundred  men  concealed  themselves  in 
its  sides ;  and  Saul  entered  the  mouth  of  the  cave  without  perceiving 
^at  any  one  was  tliere.  Josephus^  has  taken  particular  notice  of 
such  caverns,  which  m  his  time  were  the  abode  of  robbers.  Maun- 
drell^  has  described  a  large  cavern  under  a  high  rocky  mountain  in 
th^  vicinity  of  Sidon,  containing  two  hundred  .smaller  caverns,  which 
are  supposed  to  have  been  the  residence  of  the  ori^al  inhabitants. 
Numerous  caves  were  noticed  by  Mr.  Buckingham^  in  the  rock  to 
Uie  south  of  Nazareth ;  several  of  which  now,  as  antientiv,  serve  as 
dwellings  to  the  Nazarenes.  Captam  Lyon  has  described  similar 
residences  occupied  by  a  tribe  of  Troglodytes  in  northern  Africa.' 
It  was  probably  m  ,some  such  cave  that  Lot  and  his  two  dauehiers 
dwelt  after  the  destructk>n  of  Sodom  (Gen.  xix.  30.)  :  and  in  suoilar 
caverns,  excavated  by  primeval  shepherds  as  a  shelter  from  the 
scorching  beams  of  the  sun.  Dr.  Clarke  and  his  feOow-travellcrs 
fcund  a  grateful  protection  from  die  intense  heat  of  the  solair  rays.^ 
These  were  sometimes  the  haunts  or  strong-holds  of  robbers  (as 

^  Bishop  Lowth's  Iniahi  vol.  ii.  p.  37.  S  Antiq.  lib.  ziv.  c.  15.  §  5. 

S  TrayelB,  pp.  15B,  159.  4  TiUvels  in  Palestine,  p.  113. 

S  "  Af  the  natives  live  under  ^pround,  a  person  unac<^uaintcd  with  the  circum* 
•tance  nught  cross  the  mountain  without  once  suspecting'  that  it  was  inhabited. 
All  the  £relling-places  being  formed  in  the  same  manner,  a  description  of  the 
■cheik's  may  sumce  for  the  rest.  The  ppper  soil  is  sandy  earth  about  four  feet  in 
depth ;  under  this  sand,  and  in  some  places  lime-stone,  a  large  hole  is  dug  to  tho 
depth  of  twenty-fiTe  or  thirty  feet,  and  its  breadth  in  eyerr  direction  is  about  the 
same,  being  as  nearly  as  can  be  made,  a  perfect  sqvnre.  The  rock  is  then  smooth- 
ed, so  as  to  ferm  perpendicular  sides  to  this  space,  in  which  doors  are  cut  through, 
and  arched  chambers  excayated,  so  as  tq  receive  their  light  from  the  doors :  these 
rooms  are  sometimes  three  or  four  of  a  side,  in  others,  a  whole  side  composes  one : 
the  arrangements  depending  on  the  number  of  the  inhaMtants.  In  the  open  oourt 
is  generaUy  a  well,  water  being  found  at  about  ten  or  twelve  feet  below  the  base  of 
the  square.  The  entrance  to  Uie  house  is  about  thirty-six  yards  from  the  pit,  and 
opens  above  ground.  It  is  arched  over  head ;  is  generaOy  cut  in  s.  winding  direc- 
tion, and  is  perfectly  dark.  Seme  of  these  passages  are  sufficiently  la^  to  admK 
a  loaded  camel.  The  entrance  has  a  strong  wall  built  over  it,  somethiiig  resem* 
bling  an  ice-house.  This  is  covered  over-head,  and  has  a  very  strong  heavy  door, 
which  is  shut  at  night,  or  in  cases  of  dan^r.  At  about  ton  yards  from  the  bottom 
is  another  door,  equally  strong,  so  that  it  la  afanoet  impossible  to  enter  these  bousee, 
should  the  inhabitants  determine  to  resisL  Few  Arab  attacks  last  long  enrnqrh  lo 
end  in  a  siege.  AH  their  sheep  and  poultry  being  confined  in  the  house  at  night, 
the  bashaw's  army,  when  here,  had  recourse  to  suffocating  the  inmates,  being  un- 
able to  starve  them  oat.**— See  Capt.  Lyon's  Travels  in  iKnthem  Africa,  p.  2b, 

e  Travels  ia  Oreeee,  Ae.  ml  iv.  pp.  189, 190. 
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the  excftTidoiis  in  die  rocks  near  Bethlehem  are  To  this  daji),  and 
lo  them  our  Lord  probably  alludes  in  Matt.  xxi.  13.,  where  he  re^ 
proadies  the  Jews  with  having  profaned  the  temple  of  God,  and 
made  it  a  den  tkievet. 

VII.  Numerous  fertile  and  level  tracts  are  mentioned  in  the  sacred 
volume,  under  the  title  of  Plaku.  Three  of  these  are  particular^ 
worthy  of  notice,  vis. 

1.  The  Plain  <ifthe  Mediterranean  Sea,  which  reached  from  the 
river  of  E^rpt  to  Mount  Carmel.  The  tract  between  Gaza  and 
Joppa  was  simply  called  the  P^oiii :  in  this  stood  the  five  principal 
cities  of  the  Philistine  satrapies,  Ascalon,  Grath,  Gaza,  £kron  or 
Accaron,  and  Azotus  or  Ashdod.  The  tract  from  Joppa  to  Mount 
Carmel  was  called  Saron  or  Sharon;  which  however  is  a  difierent 
place  from  the  Sharon  that  lies  between  Mount  Tabor  and  the  Sea 
of  Tiberias,  and  from  another  place  of  the  same  name,  which  was 
celebrated  for  its  pastures,  and  was  situated  in  the  tribe  of  Gad 
beyond  Jordan. 

2.  The  Plain  ofJezred  or  of  Esdraelon^  also  called  the  Chrtai 
Plain  (the  Armaseddon  of  the  Apocaljrpse),  extends  from  mount 
Carmel  and  thcf  Mediterranean  to  tne  place  where  the  Jordan  issues 
from  the  Sea  of  'nberias,  through  the  middle  of  the  Holy  Land. 
Here,  in  the  most  fertile  part  of  the  land  of  Canaan,  the  tribe  of 
Issacbar  refaieed  in  their  tents.  (Deut.  xxxii.  18.)  In  the  first  ages 
of  Jewish  history,  as  well  as  during  the  Roman  empire  and  th6 
crusades,  and  even  in  later  times,  it  has  been  die  scene  of  many  a 
memorable  contest.  Here  it  was  that  Barak,  descen£i^  vritfa.  )ih 
ten  diousand  men  from  Mount  Tabor,  discomfited  Sisera  and  aR 
his  chariotSf  even  nine  hundred  lariats  ofironf  and  att  the  pe&pk 
that  were  with  Asm,  gathered  from  Harosheth  (fthe  CfentHes  vnio  tkt 
river  ofKishon;  when  oZI  the  host  of  Sisera  fell  upon  the  swordy  ani 
there  was  not  a  man  M  ;  when  the  lAnfts  eaam  ani  fowhii  the  kings 
€f  Canaan  in  TaanaA  by  the  waters  tfMegjddo.  (Judg.  hr.  13,  15, 
16.  V.  19.)  Here  also  it  was  diat  Josiah^  rang  ei  Juddi,  fought  in 
disguise  against  Necho  kmg  of  Egypt,  and  k&  by  the  arrows  of  Us 
ant^onist.  f2  Kings  xxiii.  9.)  Sooreatwere  the  lamentations  fof 
his  death,  tnat  the  mourning  for  Josiah  became  mi  ordinemu  tA 
Israel  f 2  Chron.  xxxv.  24,  25.) :  tmd  the  great  mowmir^  in  Jersh 
sedem,  foretold  by  Zechariah  (xii.  1 1.),  is  said  to  be  as  the  lamentai* 
tioDS  in  the  plaia  of  Esdraeton,  or,  according  to  the  prophet^i 
ku^age,  as  the  mourning  of  Hadadrimmon  in  we  valley  of  Jo! 
don.  Josephus  often  mentions  this  veiy  remaricable  part  of  tfae~ ! 
Land,  and  dways  under  the  af^pdlation  of  die  Chtat  Plain :  sttA 
under  die  same  mime  it  is  also  mentioned  by  Eiisebius  and  by 
Jerome.    It  has  been  a  chosen  place  for  enctampment  in  every  eon*  ^ 

test  carried  on  m  this  county,  fit>m  Ae  dajrs  of  Nabuchadonosor 

■  •      ■  ■       ■   - 

1  Clmrke^t  TraTels,  vol  iv.  p.  421.  6«e  also  Sir  R.  K.  Porter's  Twnfla  in 
Cborgia,  Persia,  Ac.  vol.  ii.  pp.  540 — 564.  for  a  description  of  the  eavee  in  the 
motmtsin  of  Kerefto  (in  the  proyinoe  of  eastern  CoardirtiB),  which  tradition  stctes 
to  haTO  been  antiently  used  ror  the  seme  purpose. 
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king  of  the  Assyrians,  in  the  history  of  whose  war  with  Arphaxad  it 
m  mentioned  as  the  Great  Plain  ofEtdrdom^  until  the  disastrous 
march  of  the  late  Napoleon  Buonaparte  fix>m  Egypt  into  Syria. 
Jews,  Gentiles,  Saracens,  Christian  crusaders,  and  antichristian 
Frenchmen,  E^^ptians,  Persians,  Druses,  Turks  and  Arabs,  warriors 
out  f^wery  noium  which  ii  under  heaven^  have  pitched  their  tents  in 
the  Plain  of  Esdraelon,  and  have  beheld  the  various  banners  ol  their 
nations  wet  with  the  dews  of  Tabor  and  of  Hcrmon.^  This  plain  is 
inclosed  on  all  sides  by  mountams :  not  a  house  or  tree  is  to  be  dis- 
covered in  it,  yet  the  whole  appears  to  be  cultivated.  It  now  bears 
the  name  of  Fooli^  and  has  been  celebrated  in  modem  times  by  the 
victory  which  Murat  gamed  over  the  Mamelukes  and  Arabs,  in  thdr 
attempt  to  relieve  Acri  or  Acre,  in  April  1799.3 

3.  The  Region  round  about  Jordan  (Matt.  iii.  5.)  comprised  the 
level  country  on  both  sides  of  that  river,  from  the  lake  of  Genne- 
sareth  to  the  Dead  Sea.  Of  this  district  the  Plain  of  JertcAo, 
celebrated  for  its  fertility  and  the  intense  heat  diat  prevails  there 
during  the  hot  season,  forms  a  part;  as  also  do  the  r  alley  of  Salt 
near  the  Salt  or  Dead  Sea,  (where  David  defeated  the  Syrians 
(1  Chrcm.  xviii.  3 — 8.)  and  Amaziah  disoomfited  the  Edomites^), 
and  the  Plaine  ofMoab  where  the  Israelites  encamped,'  and  which 
are  also  called  ShiUim  in  Numb.  xxv.  1.  Josh.  ii.  1.  and  iii.  1*  the 
Plains  of  Shitti$ny  in  Numb,  xxxiii.  49.  (marginal  rendering),  and 
the  VaOni  of  ShiUim  in  Jod  iii.  18. 

VUI.  Frequent  mention  is  made  in  the  Scriptures  of  fVildemeise$ 
or  DeMftt,  by  which  we  usually  understand  desolate  places,  equally 
void  of  cities  and  inhabitants.  The  deserts  noticed  in  the  Bible, 
however,  are  of  a  different  description ;  as  the  Hebrews  were  ac- 
customed to  Eive  the  name  of  desert  or  wildeiness  to  all  places  that 
were  nol  cultivated,^  but  which  were  chiefly  appropriated  to  the 
feeding  of  cattle,  and  in  many  of  them  trees  and  shrubs  grew 
wild.  Hence  th^  term  is  fre^piently  applied  to  the  commons  (as 
they  would  be  called  in  England)  which  were  contiguous  to  cities 
or  villages,  and  on  which  the  plough  never  came.  The  wildernesses 
or  deserts  of  Palestine,  therefore,  are  twofold:  some  are  mowi- 
tainous  and  well  watered,  while  others  are  sterile  sandy  frfains,  either 
destitute  of  water,  or  afibrdin^  a  very  scanty  supply  finun  the  few 
brackish  mrings  that  are  occasKMialty  to  be  found  in  them ;  yet  even 
these  affiurd  a  grateful  though  meagre  pasturage  to  camels,  goats,  and 
sheep. 

Tne  Deserts  of  the  Hebrews  frequently  derived  their  amelktioDS 
from  the  places  to  which  they  were  contiguous.  Thus  the  Desert 
or  ffiUUmess  ofShuTj  hy  towards  the  north-eastern  point  of  the 
Red  Sea.    In  this  wilderness,  Hagar  wandered,  when  unjustly  driv^i 

1  JodOlh  i.  a  a  CUiri(e*s  Travek,  Tirf.  hr.  |».955-S5a 

9  UghX^t  TraTda,  p.  901.  «  1  Kings  ziv.  7.  S  Chnn.  zzr.  IL 

A  Numb.  zzii.  1.  jxn.  3. 

•  TIm  AmIm  to  this  daj  rve  Um  appelliAMQ  of  I>Merc  to  airr  Mfitude,  wfaathar 
VmaaorftitUt.    GbtfkeVTimveb,nil.iv.|k4SS. 
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from  Abraham's  house  by  the  jealousy  of  Sarah  ((Sen.  xvi.  7.) :  and 
the  Israelites  marched  throu^  this  wilderness  after  mj  had 
miraculously  crossed  the  Red  &a  (Exod.  xv.  22X  as  they  also  did 
subsequently  through  the  fVildemest  or  Desert  o/Paran^  which  lay 
considerably  more  to  the  south.  (Numb.  x.  12.)  In  this  deseit 
(which  was  situated  in  Arabia  Petnea,  near  a  city  of  the  same  name) 
Ishraael  resided :  and  hence  Moses  sent  out  ^ies  to  bring  inteUi* 
gence  concerning  the  promised  land.  (Numb.  xiii.  3.)  The  Desert 
of  Sinai  was  that  in  the  vicinity  of  Mount  Smai  in  Arabia :  here  the 
ifsraelites  were  for  a  long  time  encamped,  and  received  the  chief 
part  of  the  laws  delivered  tp  them  by  Jehovah  through  the  ministry 
of  Moses.  The  WUdemess  of  Ziph  was  contiguous  to  a  town  or 
village  of  the  same  name,  and  here  David  concealed  himself  for 
sometime.  (1  Sam.  xxiii.  14,  15^)  But  the  most  celebrated  of  all 
is  the  Cheat  Desert^  called  the  IVddemess  or  Desert  ofJuiaa  (Psal. 
Ixiii.  dde) ;  which,  commencing  from  Tekoah  m  the  tribe  of  Judah, 
(whence  it  is  termed  the  wilderness  of  Tekoah,  2  Chron.  xx.  20.) 
extends  through  Arabia  Petrtea  to  the  Persian  Gulph.  In  this  desert 
John  the  Baptist  abode  till  the  day  of  his  showing  unto  Israel  (Luke 
i.  80.) ;  and  here  he  first  taught  his  countrymen.  (Matt.  iii.  1.  Mark 
i.  4.  John  X.  40.) 

The  vast  Desert  of  Arabia^  reaching  frcmi  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Red  Sea  to  the  confines  of  the  land  of  Canaan,  in  which  the  chil- 
dren ef  isnA  sojourned  after  their  departure  from  Egypt,  is  in  the 
sacred  writii^  particularly  called  The  jDesert  ;  very  numerous  are 
the  allusions  made  to  it,  and  to  the  divine  protection  and  support, 
which  were  extended  to  them  during  their  migration.  Moses,  when 
recapitulating  their  various  -deliverances,  terms  this  desert  a  desert 
land  and  waste  howling  vnldemess  (DeuU  xxxii.  10.) — and  that  great 
and  terrible  wiidemessy  wherein  vf ere  fiery  serpents^  scorpions^  and 
droughty  where  there  was  no  loaier.  (ueut.  viii.  15.)  The  prophet 
Hosea  describes  it  as  a  land  ^ great  drought.  (Hos.  xiii.  5.)  But 
the  most  minute  description  is  that  in  Jer.  ii.  6. — a  land  of  deserts^ 
and  of  pits,  a  land  oj  droughty  and  of  the  shadow  tf  death}'  a  land 
that  no  man  passed  through^  and  where  no  foan  dwelt.  These 
characteristics  of  the  desert,^  particularly  the  want  of  water,  will 

1  This  expression  hss  exercised  the  ingenoity  of  commentators,  whose  opinioas 
we  recited  by  Mr.  Harmer  (Obsenrations,  toI.  iT.  pp.  115, 116.)  but  the  correct- 
iiesB  of  the  prophetic  description  is  con&rmed  by  the  existence  of  a  similar  desext 
in  Persia.  It  is  a  tract  of  land  broken  into  deep  ravineSf  destitute  ef  water,  4tnd 
of  dreariness  witkout  ezample.  The  Persians  have  (pyento  it  the  extraordinair 
but  emphatic  appellation  of  Maiek-et-Moiadereht  or  the  VtMey  ef  the  Angel  tf 
De^tL  (Morier's  Second  Journey,  p.  168.^  At  four  hours'  di^anee  from  toe 
pronumtory  of  Carmal,  keeping  abng  the  coast,  Mr.  Buckingham  entenMl  a 
dreary  pass  cut  out  of  the  rock,  called  Waad-eUAjdl^  literally,  the  Valley  of  the 
Shadow  qf  Death.  Here  were  the  appearances  oti,  gate  having  once  closed  it,  M 
places  for  hinges  were  still  visible ;  end,  while  the  centre  was  just  broad  enough 
to  admit  a  wheeled  carriage  or  loaded  camel,  there  were  on  each  side  raised  cause- 
ways hewn  out  of  the  rock,  as  if  for  benches  of  repose,  or  for  fool  passengers. 
(Buckingham's  Travels,  p.  122.)  It  was,  in  all  probability,  from  some  similar 
pees,  that  the  son  of  Jesse  borrowed  the  figure  of  which  he  niakes  so  kid>lime  a  use 
m  the  twenty-third  psalm. 

S  Scorpions  are  numeroiu  in  the  desert  as  weO  as  in  all  the  adjacent  peits  of 
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Bccount  ibr  the  repeated  munnunngs  of  tbe  Israelites  both  far  ibod 
and  water  (especialty  the  htter)  :^  and  the  eztremilj  of  their  waSet^ 
hi§s  is  thus  coDciself  but  most  wnphaticaDy  pomtrayed  by  the  psahn- 
ist.  (evil.  5.^) 

Hungry  and  Ainibf^  nma  socl  TAtwrKD  ta  Ooa. 

In  thb  our  temperate  climate,  surrounded  as  we  are  with  perpetual 
verdure  and  with  every  object  that  can  defight  the  eye,  we  can 
scarcely  conceive  the  horrors  encountered  by  the  haplos  traveller 
when  crossing  the  trackless  sands,  and  exposed  to  aD  tbe  ardours  of 
a  vertical  sun.  The  roost  recent  as  wefl  as  die  most  graphic  descrip- 
tion of  a  desert  (which  admirably  iUustrates  die  passages  above 
cited),  is  that  given  by  the  enterprismg  traveller  M.  Befarnd,  whose 
resesjtdies  have  contributed  so  much  to  the  eiocidalion  of  the  sacred 
vmtmgs.  Speaking  of  a  desert  crossed  by  him  in  Upper  Egypt,  on 
the  western  side  of  the  Red  sea,  and  which  is  parallel  widi  the  great 
desert  traversed  by  the  Israelites  on  the  emitm  side  of  dun  sea, 
he  says,  ^  It  is  difficuk  to  form  a  correct  idea  of  a  desert,  without 
having  been  in  one :  it  is  an  endless  plain  of  sand  and  stones,  some- 
times intermixed  with  mountains  of  aD  siies  and  heiehts,  wHhont 
loads  or  shelter,  without  mr  sort  of  ploduce  for  food.  The  few 
scattered  trees  and  shrubs  of  thorns,  that  only  aj^peaf  when  the  rainy 
season  leaves  some  moisture,  barely  serve  to  feed  wild  animals,  and 
a  few  birds.  Every  thii^  b  left  to  nature ;  the  wandering  inhabitants 
do  not  care  to  cultivate  even  these  few  (dants,  and  when  there*  is  no 
more  of  them  in  one  friace,  they  go  to  anctber.  When  these  trees 
become  old  and  lose  their  v^etation,  the  sun,  which  constantly 
beams  upon  them,  bums  and  reduces  them  to  ashes.  I  have  seen 
many  oi  them  entirely  burnt.  The  other  smaller  plants  have  no 
sooner  risen  out  of  the  earth  than  th^  are  dried  up,  and  all  take  the 
colour  of  straw,  with  the  exception  or  the  plant  htaradk;  this  faDs  off 
before  it  is  dry. 

'^  Generally  speaking,  in  a  desert,  there  are  few  airings  of -water, 
some  of  them  at  the  distance  of  four,  six,  and  eight  days' joum^ 
from  one  another,  and  not  all  of  sweet  water :  on  ue  contrary,  it  is 
generally  salt  or  bitter ;  so  that  if  the  thirsty  traveller  drinks  of  it,  it 
increases  his  thirst,  and  he  suffers  more  than  before.  But,  when  die 
calamity  happens,  that  the  next  well,  which  is  so  anxkiusiy  soueht 
for,  is  KNind  diy,  tbe  misery  of  such  a  situation  cannot  be  well  de- 
scribed. The  camels,  which  afibrd  the  only  means  of  escape,  are 
80  thirs^Tf  ^^  ^^y  c^LJ^^i^^  proceed  to  another  well :  and,  if  the 
travellers  kill  them,  to  extmct  the  litde  liquid  which  remains  in  their 
Stomachs,  they  themselves-  cannot  advance  any  farther.  The  situation 
must  be  dreadful,  and  admits  of  no  resource.    Many  perish,  vktimi 
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filtitfir",  and  lerpeiita  of  fiery  bttM  (u  ths  Anhie  wetmxm  rendeis  Devt  viii.  15.) 
SM  aoi  Mifir«aiirat.    Burokfaardt't  TrvnUa  in  fiyvift,  Sk,  pp.  499, 600. 

I  IMa  ■artieolarly  Numb.  zx.  1^-6.  and  zjd.  5. 

•  laili^ChriitMii  ObMrver  for  1810,  pp.  1—0.  tliefa  is  a  Mwaiid  alefuA  yrtmtm 
if  ilia  Imwlrad  and  wrenUi  fMln>  accompaaisd  wMi  eritieal  ani  explimrtiny 
Mlii,  *a»  tba  pmi  of  Binbop  Mb, 
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of  the  moti  IwrriUe  lUnl.  It  is  then  that  die  Tilue  of  s  cop  of 
water  b  reaUy  fek.  He  that  has  a  zenzabia  of  it  is  the  richest  of 
all.  In  such  a  case  there  is  no  distinction.  If  the  master  has  BORe, 
the  servant  will  not  give  it  to  him ;  for  verjr  few  are  the  instances» 
where  a  man  will  vohmtarity  lose  his  life  to  save  that  of  another, 
particularly  in  a  caravan  in  the  desert,  where  peqple  are  strangers  to 
each  other,  ffhat  a  tituation  far  a  man,  though  a  rieh  tme^perhapi 
the  aumer  of  all  the  caravans !  Be  is  dying  for  a  cup  of  water — no 
one  gives  it  to  hisn — he  offers  all  he  possesses — no  one  hears  him^^^ 
they  are  all  duing — though  by  walking  a  few  hours  farther  the^ 
might  be  saved.— 4f  the  camels  are  Mng  down,  and  cannot  be  made 
to  rise — no  onit  has  strength  to  iMifl>-K>nIy  he  that  has  a  glass  of 
that  precious  liquor  lives  to  walk  a  mile  rarther,  and  perhaps  dies 
too.  If  the  voyages  on  seas  are  daneerous,  so  are  those  in  the 
deserts.  At  sea,  the  provisions  very  often  fail ;  in  the  desert  it  is 
worse  :  at  sea  storms  are  met  with ;  in  the  desert  there  cannot  be  a 
great  storm  than  to  find  a  dry  well :  at  sea,  one  meets  with  pirates— 
we  escape — ^we  surrender — we  die ;  in  the  desert  tliey  rob  the 
traveller  of  all  his  property  and  water ;  they  let  him  live  perhaps, 
but  what  a  life !  to  die  the  most  barbarous  and  agonising  death.  In 
short,  to  be  thirsty  in  a  desert^  without  watery  exposed  to  the  bum" 
ing  sun  without  shelter^  and  Na  hopes  of  finding  either^  is  the  most 
terriik  situation  that  a  man  can  be  placed  «»,  ai^  one  of  the  greatest 
sufferings  that  a  human  being-  can  sustain:  the  eves  grow  irmamed; 
the  tongue  and  lips  swell;  a  hollow  sound  is  heard  in  the  ears, 
which  brings  on  deefness^  and  the  brains  appear  to  grow  thick  ana 
inflamed: — all  diese  feelings  arse  from  the  want  of  a  litde  water. 
In  the  midst  of  all  this  misery  the  deceitful  morasses  appear  before 
the  traveller  at  no  great  distance,  sometlnng  like  a  lake  or  river  of 
clear  fresh  water.^  If  perchance  ar  traveUer  is  not  undeceived,  he 
hastens  his  pace  to  reach  it  sooner ;  the  more  he  advances  towards 
it,  the  more  it  recedes  from  him,  till  at  last  it  vanishes  entirely,  and 
the  deluded  passeneer  ofien  asks,  where  is  the  water  he  saw  at  no 
oreat  distance  ?  He  can  scarcely  believe  that  he  was  so  deceived ; 
he  protests  that  he  saw  the  waves  running  before  the  wmd,  and  the 
reflection  of  the  hidi  rocks  in  the  water. 

**  If  unibrtunatefy  any  one  falls  sick  on  the  road,  there  is  no  alter* 
native ;  he  must  endure  the  fatigue  of  travelling  on  a  camel,  which 
is  troublesome  even  to  heakhy  people,  or  he  must  be  lefk  behind  on 
the  sand,  without  any  asastance,  and  remain  so  till  a  slow  death 
come  to  relieve  him.    What  horror  !    What  a  brutal  proceeding  to 

^  Terrific  as  the  abore  deaoriptioii  is,  it  is  eonfinned  in  moat  of  its  details  b^ 
Jtolatna  Curtius;  wboj  desoribu^  the  pessafe  of  Alezaader  the  Great  and  bie 
Wtmj  across  the  deserts  <^  Sogduuna,  uius  i^r^thicall^  delineates  its  horrors  :— 
**  Anidst  a  dearth  or  water,  de^iair  of  obtaining  eny  kindled  thirst.before  natur* 
eseited  it.  Throughout  four  hundred  stadia  ncft  a  drop  of  moisture  qnings.  As 
eoon  as  the  fire  of  summer  peryades  the  sands,  every  thing  is  dried  up,  as  in  a 
kiln  always  burning.  Sttmmimg  from  lAs  ftrM  exptmge^  which  appears  like  a 
amrfmemrfeemfaelmuUfwapamriarkenitheiatf. ...  TeeAset,  which  commences  mt 
dbisn,  trhmuii  the  mmmml  pdcesj  bUstere  ike  sActn,  amd  eemaet  vnUmat  inUUrmmm- 
tiem.  The  soldiers  sunk  under  deprassioa  of  sptrits  caused  by  bodily  debility/' 
QuiBL  Curt  lib.  Til  e.  5. 
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tn  unfortunate  sick  man !  No  one  remains  with  liim,  not  even  his 
old  and  faithful  servant ;  no  one  wiQ  stay  and  die  with  him }  aU  pity 
his  fate,  but  no  one  will  be  hift  companion."^ 

The  phenomenon,  here  described,  is  produced  by  a  diminution  of 
the  density  of  the  lower  stratum  of  the  atmosphere,  which  is  caused 
by  the  increase  of  heat,  arising  from  that  communicated  by  the  rays 
of  the  son  to  the  sand  with  which  this  stratum  is  in  immediate  con- 
tact. This  phenomenon  existed  in  the  great  desert  of  Judca,  and  is 
expressly  alluded  to  by  the  sublime  and  elegant  Isaiah,'  who,  when 
predicting  the  blessinss  of  the  Messiah's  spiritual  kingdom,  says : 
The  ghunng  sand^  shall  become  a  pool^ 
And  the  thirsty  soil  bubbling  springs. 

And  it  is  not  improbable  that  Jeremiah  refers  tp  the  serab  or 
mirage  when,  in  pouring  forth  his  complaint  to  God  for  mercies 
deferred,  he  says,  fVilt  thou  be  altogether  unto  me  as  waters  that  be 
not  sure?  f marginal  rendering  of  Jer.  xv.  18.),  that  is,  which  have  na 
reality  f  as  Uie  Septuagint  translators  •have  rendered  it,  udcjp  -^^eg  wx 

Frightful  as  the  horrors  of  the  deserts  are,  diey  are  augmented 
beyond  description,  should  the  traveller  be  overtaken  by  one  of 
those  sand  storms,  which  prevail  during  the  dry  seasons.  Some- 
times the  high  winds  raise  into  the  air  thick  clouds  of  dust  and  sand, 
whirJi,  descending  like  a  shower  of  rain,  most  grievoudy  annoy  all 
among  whom  they  £eJ1,  and  penetrate  the  eyes,  no^rils,  ears,  in 
short  every  part  of  the  human  frame  that  is  exposed  to  it.  At  other 
times  tlie  sands  are  drifted  into  such  heaps,  that,  if  any  storm  of 
wind  should  arise,  the  track  is  bst,  and  whole  caravans  perish  in 

■        V    -*     m        ^   ■      l^^»^— ■     M  ^^1^»^  ■  .^^^^^^^l.— ^— ^—  ■^^^■I^M^I^— ^M^— ^—1— ^^^^— ^W  II  III—  ■■■»■■!  m 

1  llolxoni*8  Narratiye  of  his  ObaervEtioiu  aod  ReseArchet  in  Egypt,  &c.  (4to. 
l#imdont  1880)  pp.34] — 343.  In  another  part  of  his  volumei  Mr.  B.  more  particu- 
larly degcribes  the  nUrtige  ^for  rach  ia  the  i^pellation  by  which  this  phenomenon 
i*  now  commonly  known),  m  the  following  terms :  ^  It  genendly  appears  like  a 
still  lake,  so  unmoved  by  the  wind,  that  every  thing  above  is  to  be  seen  most  dis- 
tlnntly  reflected  b^  it.  If  the  wind  agitate  any  of  the  plasAs  that  rise  above  the 
horizon  of  the  mirage,  the  motion  is  seen  perfectly  at  a  great  distance.  If  the 
traveller  stand  elevated  much  above  the  mirage,  the  appalrent  water  seems  lew 
united  and  less  deep ;  for,  as  the  eyes  look  down  upon  it,  there  is  not  thickness 
enough  in  the  vapour  on  the  sur&ce  of  the  ground,  to  conceal  the  earth  from  the 
night ;  but«  if  the  traveller  be  on  a  level  with  the  horizon  of  the  mirage,  he  cannot 
see  through  it,  so  that  it  appears  to  him  clear  water.  Bv  putting  my  head  first  to 
the  ground,  and  then  mounting  a  camel,  the  height  of  which  from  the  ground 
niigat  have  been  about  ten  feet  at  the  most,  I  foun^  a  great  difference  in  the  ap- 
poaranoe  of  tlie  mirage.  On  approaching  it,  it  becomes  thinner,  and  appears  as  if 
agitated  by  the  wind,  like  a  flelcl  of  ripe  com.  It  gradually  vanishes  as  the  tra- 
veller approaches,  and  at  last  entirely  aisappears,  wfaSn  he  is  on  the  s|x>t."  (p.  in(>.) 
Dr.  Clarke  has  described  the  mirage,  as  it  appeared  to  him  en  his  journey  to 
Rusetta,  in  IHOJ.  (Travels,  vol.  iii.  p.  371.)  Similar  descripUons,  but  none  so  full 
as  Uiat  of  Mr.  Beltoni,  may  be  seen  in  Elphinstone's  Account  of  the  kingdom  of 
i:!aiibul  (p.  Ml  4to.  I^ondon,  1815) ;  Kinneir's  Geographical  Memoir  of  the  Persian 


l<oniliin,  itm,  Hvo. 
«  Isa.  xkav.  7.    Bp.  I-.owth's  translation. 

JLTki  Mhenomoncm  relbrrmi  to  by  Isaiah,  is  termed  by  the  Arrfis,  as  weU  as  by 
^■■■Mwfnv  (0«iula))  and  to  this  day  the  Persiansaad  Aiabtmakt  useofit, 
^^^^Emi  MU|klMr,  to  upf««  diityyoiBtod  hopo. 
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the  inhospitable  wilderness.  Such  are  the  showers  of  powder  and 
dustf  with  which  Moses  denounced  that  God  would  icourge  the  dis- 
obedient Israelites,  in  Deut.  xxviii.  24.^ 

IX.  Moses,  addressing  the  Israelites  a  short  time  before  his  death, 
oharacterised  the  country  whither  they  were  going  to  reside,  as 
9igood  land^ — a  land  of  brookt  of  waier^  of  fountains  and  depths 
that  spring  out  of  valleys  and  hills.  How  justly  this  corresponded 
with  the  actual  state  of  the  country,  the  preceding  pages  have 
shown : — Moses  further  added,  that  it  was  a  land  of  wheat  and  bar* 
ley  J  and  nines  and  fg-treesy  and  pomegranates^  a  land  of  oil  olive  and 
honey  J  whose  stones  were  iron^  and  out  of  whose  hUls  they  might  dig 
brass.  The  enemies  of  revelation,  forming  their  notions  of  its 
former  exuberant  fertility  from  the  present  state  of  the  Holy  Land 
under  the  Turkish  government,  have  insmuated  that  it  never  could 
have  been  the  lovely  and  fertile  spot  which  the  sacred  writings  affirm 
it  to  have  been  :  but  a  concise  statement  of  its  productions,  as  we 
may  collect  them  from  the  Scriptures,  together  with  the  attestations 
of  antient  proiane  writers,  as  weU  as  of  modem  voyagers  and  tra- 
vellers, will  all  concur  to  establish  the  unimpeachable  veracity  of  the 
inspired  writers.* 

The  Holy  Land  is  said  to  have  exceeded  even  the  very  celebrat- 
ed land  of  £g3rpt,  in  the  abundance  of  its  produce.  To  this  won- 
derfiil  fertility  many  circumstances  are  supposed  to  have  contributed ; 
such  as  the  generally  excellent  temperature  of  the  air,  which  was 
never  subject  to  excessive  heats  (except  m  the  plain  of  Jericho)  or 
colds ;  the  regularity  of  its  seasons,  ei^ecially  of  the  former  and  the 
latter  rain ;  and  the  natural  richness  of  the  soil,  which  is  a  fine  mould 
without  stcmes,  and  almost  without  a  pebble. 

A  pleidy  of  wheat  was  promised  to  the  Israelites  on  their  obe- 
dience (rsal.  Ixxxi.  16.  and  cxlvii.  14.)  ;  and  so  abundant  was  the 
produce  of  the  wheat  and  barley,  that  sixty  and  a  hundred  fold  re- 
warded the  toil  of  the  cultivator.  (Gen.  xxvi.  12.  and  Matt.  xiii.  8.) 
This  was  sometimes  stored  in  subterraneous  granaries,  which  in 
J  Chron.  xxvii.  25.  are  termed  storehouses  in  the  fields.  Such 
granaries  are  stiU  in  use  among  the  Moors.^  The  wheat  of  Min- 
nith  and  Pannog  was  particularly  celebrated,  and  so  plentiful  that  it 
was  exported  to  Tyre.    (Ezek.  xxvii.  17.)    In  the  trea^  concluded 

between  Solomon  and  Hiram  king  of  Tyre,  for  tlie  buUding  of  the 

■      ■  -  ■     I .   I  .  ■   I       . 

I  Fragments  Supplementainr  to  Calmet'i  Dictionary,  No.  172. 

S  The  following  account  of  the  soil  andprochictions  of  Palestine  is  principally  de- 
rived from  Relaaa's  Palsstina,  pp.  380—^1. ;  Hasselqnist's  Travels ;  Dr.  SKaw's 
Travels,  vol.  ii.  pp.  138—153. ;  uud  Volney's  Travels  in  Egjrpt  and  Sjrria,  vol  i.  pp. 
290^—297.  The  testimony  of  Volney  is  the  more  valuable,  as  he  was  through  Ufe 
an  inveterate  enem^  of  the  Bible,  and  directed  his  great  talents  to  the  fruitless 
task  of  destroying  its  credibility.  To  these  are  to  be  added  the  **  Economical  Ca- 
lendar  of  Palestme  "  translated  from  the  Latin  of  John  Gottlieb  Buhle  by  the 
learned  editor  of  Cahnet's  Dictionary,  and  inserted  in  the  Fragments  supplemen- 
tary to  that  work.  See  also  an  elaborate  and  pleasiiur  Disquisition  on  the  Agricul* 
tnre  of  the  Israelites,  in  Numbers  I.,  II.,  and  IV.  ofthe  Investigator,  an  instruc- 
tive and  well-conducted  quarterly  miscellany. 

3  Chenier,  Recherchea  Histonques  sur  les  Moures,  torn.  in.  p.  219. 
VOL.  III.  9 
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temple,  the  Hebrew  monarch  was  to  supply  the  latter  anmially  with 
twenty  thousand  measures  (f  wheat  for  food  to  his  household  (1  Kihes. 
V.  11.),  and  the  same  quantity  for  die  hewers  that  cut  timber  (2 
Chron.  ii.  10.),  to^gether  with  an  e^fCal  measure  of  barley.  More 
than  a  thousand  years  after  this  time,  the  coasts  of  Tyre  and  Sidon 
were  supplied  with  com  from  Palestine.  (Acts  xii.  20.)  This  coun- 
try also  abounded  with  honey,  not  only  tnat  made  by  tfa^  industrious 
bees,  but  also  with  wild  honey  (1  Sam.  xiv.  25.  Deut.  xxxii.  14. 
Psal.  Ixxxi.  6.),  which  formed  a  part  of  the  food  of  John  the  Bap- 
tist in  the  wilderness.  (Matt.  iii.  4.)  The  Mount  of  Olives  and 
other  districts  m  Judsa  and  Galilee  produced  the  finest  olives ;  and 
the  red  wines  of  Lebanon  were  particularly  celebrated  for  their  fra- 
grance. (Hos.  xiv.  7.)  The  wines  of  Helbon  furnished  a  profitable 
article  of  export  to  Damascus  (Ezek.  xxvii.  18.) :  and  modem  tra- 
vellers attest  the  size  and  weight  of  the  clusters  of  grapes  still  pro- 
duced in  Palestine,  which  will  account  for  the  spies  carrying  the 
cluster  of  grapes  cut  down  in  the  valley  of  Eslicol  (Num.  xiii.  23.) 
between  two  upon  a  staff. 

Various  herbs,  shmbs  and  trees,  imparted  beauty  and  fragrance 
to  this  highly-favoured  land.  Among  the  herbs  and  shmbs,  the 
aloe  (Psal.  xiv.  8.  Prov.  vii.  17.  Sol.  Song  iv.  14.),  the  hyssop 

il  Kings  iv.  33.  Matt,  xxvii.  48.  Mark  xv.  36.),  the  rose,  especially 
ie  rose  of  Sharon  (Sol.  Song  ii.  1.),  the  lily  (Ibid.  ii.  16.  iv.  5.  v. 
13.  Matt.  vi.  28.^),  tne  spikenard  fMark  xiv.  3.  5.  Sol.  Song  i.  12.), 
the  mandrake  (a  species  of  melon)  (Gen.  xxx.  14.  Sol.  oong  vii. 
13.),  the  m3nrtle  (Isa.  xiv.  19.  and  Iv.  13.),  and  the  mustard  tree 
(Matt.  xiii.  31,  32.),  may  be  distincdy  noticed. 

Although  modem  travellers  do  not  mention  the  existence  of  any 
woods  or  forests,  or  indeed  any  considerable  number  of  trees,  yet 
it  appears  that,  antiently,  the  Holy  Land  was  well  covered  with  wood. 
We  read  of  several  forests  and  woods  in  the  sacred  writings,  parti- 
cularly, 

1.  The  Forest  of  Cedars  on  Mount  Lebanon.  See  1  Kings  vii. 
2.  2  Kin^  xix.  23.  Hos.  xiv.  5,  6.  These  noble  and  beautiful  trees 
have  fumished  the  inspired  writers  with  numerous  exquisite  similitudes. 

2.  The  Forest  of  Oaks  on  the  mountains  of  Bashan  (Zech.  xi.  2) : 
we  may  judge  of  the  high  estimation  in  which  these  oaks  were  held, 
firom  an  mcidental  expression  of  the  prophet  Ezeldel ;  who,  speakmg 
of  the  power  and  wealth  of  antient  Tyre,  says — Of  the  oaks  of 
Bashan  they  have  made  thine  oars.  (Ezek.  xxvii.  6.)  Groves  of  oaks, 
it  is  well  loiown,  were  the  scenes  of  idolatry  in  those  remote  times, 
on  account  of  the  grateful  sheher  which  they  aflbrded  to  the  deluded 

1  In  this  paflMjre  Jesus  Christ  is  commonly  supposed  to  have  referred  to  the  white 
lily  or  to  the  tulip  ;  hut  neither  of  these  grows  wild  in  Palestine.  It  is  natural  to  pre- 
sume that,  according  to  his  usual  custom,  he  called  the  attention  of  his  hearers  to 
some  object  at  hand;  and  as  the  fields  of  the  Levant  are  overrun  with  the  amaryl- 
lis  lutea,  whose  golden  liliaceous  flowers,  in  autumn,  afford  one  of  the  most  bril- 
liant and  gorgeous  objects  in  nature,  the  expression  of  SoUnnon  in  all  his  glory 
not  being  arrayed  like  one  qf  these  is  peculiarly  i^ipropriate.  Should  this  conjee- 
lore  prove  correct,  we  learn  a  chronoloffioal  fiiet,  respecting  the  season  of  the  year 
"''^^  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  was  delivered. 
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worshippers.    The  profrfiet  Elzekiel  expressly  alludes  to  this  practiee. 
(Ezek.  vi.  13.) 

3.  The  Foreit  or  Wood  of  JSjpAnmn,  which  the  children  of 
Ephraim  began  to  cut  down  (Josh.  xvii.  15.),  was  still  standii^  in 
the  time  of  David.  (2  Sam.  xviii.  6.  8.  17.)  The  wood  in  the 
vicinity  of  Bethel  mentioned  in  2  Kings  ii.  24.  appears  to  have  been 
part  of  the  wood  of  Ephraim. 

4.  The  spacious  Forest  of  Hareth  in  the  tribe  of  Judah,  to  which 
David  withihrew  to  avdd  the  fury  of  Saul.  (1  Sam.  xxii.  5.)  To 
these  perhaps  may  be  added, 

5.  The  thickets  on  the  banks  of  the  Jordan,  in  Zech.xi.3.  termed 
the  pride  of  Jordan^  which  antiently  were  the  coverts  of  wild  beasts, 
and  are  to  this  day  composed  of  oleanders,  tamarisks,  and  other 
shrubs. 

Among  the  trees,  which  adorned  Palestine,  the  Palm  tree  claims 
the  precedence  of  notice,  on  account  of  its  singular  utility ;  it  af- 
fords a  grateful  shelter,  an  agreeable  firuit,  and  a  most  delicious 
wine.^  The  finest  palm  trees  grew  in  the  vicini^  of  Jordan  and 
Engeddi ;  and  they  still  flourish  in  the  plain  of  Jericho,  which  ci^ 
was  antiently  termed  by  way  of  distinction  the  dty  of  pahn  trees.  In 
1818,  however,  its  plantatbns  of  pahn  trees  were  reduced  to  about 
one  dozen.^  The  palm  trees  of  Judsa  are  celebrated  by  Strabo,' 
and  by  Josephus,^  who  has  particuhrly  noticed  the  palm  trees  of 
Jericho.  The  palm  tree  veas  the  common  syinbol  of  >  Palestine, 
many  coins  of  Vespasian  and  other  emperors'  being  extant,  in  whidi 
Judea  is  personified  by  a  disconsolate  woman  sitting  under  a  palm 
tree.  As  the  momentary  prosperity  of  the  wicked  is  frequently 
compared  to  the  transient  verdure  of  grass;  so  the  durable  felicitv 
of  the  righteous  b  m  Psal.  xcii.  12.  likened  to  the  lasting  strength 
and  beauty  of  the  palm  tree.  **  But  chiefly  is  the  comparison  ap- 
plicable to  that  Just  One,  the  King  of  Righteousness  and  Tree  of 
Life;  eminent  and  upright;  ever  verdant  and  fragrant;  under  the 
greatest  pressure  and  weight  of  sufl^rm^  still  ascending  towards 
Heaven ;  affin-ding  both  firuit  and  protectk>n ;  mcomiptible  and  im* 
mortal."* 

Olive  trees  are  now,  as  antiently,  abundant  and  fruitful ;  and  the 
culture  of  them  continues  to  fi>rm  a  particular  object  of  attention* 
Various  amilitudes  are  derived  from  the  olive  tree  bv  the  inquired 
writers ;  as  well  as  firom  the  vine  which  afibrds  a  triple  produce  in 
each  year.  Pomegranate  and  apple  trees  were  likewise  cultivated 
to  a  considerable  extent  (Num.  xiii.  23.  Deut.  viii.  8.  Joel.  i.  12.), 
as  also  the  almond  tree,  whose  firuit  is  ripe  and  fit  to  gather  about 
die  middle  of  April.     The  citron  tree  was  in  great  request  for  its 

1  On  the  variouB  products  of  the  pahn  tree,  lee  Kaempfer*!  Amcenitates  £zotic«| 
p.  665. 
S  Dr.  Maemichael's  Travels  from  Moscow  to  Constaiitiiiople,  p.  205.  nott^ 
9  Lib.  zvi.  vol.  u.  p.  1085.  Oxon.  1807.  folio. 
4  De  Bell.  Judg.  lib.  i.  c.  6.  §  6.  lib.  iv.  c.  8.  §  3. 
A  Dr.  Shaw  has  enumerated  them.    Travels,  vol.  ii.  p.  151. 
0  Bp.  Home's  Commentary  on  Psal.  xcii.  12.  (Works,  toL  ii.  p.  145.) 
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fragrant  and  refreshing  shade,  as  well  as  for  its  delicious  fruit.  (SoL 
Song  ii.  3.  where  it  is  mis-translated  apple  tree.)  The  sycamorei 
which  partakes  of  the  nature  of  the  fig  and  tlie  mulberry,  also 
abounded  formerly  in  the  plain  of  Jericho,  where  it  is  still  to  be  seen. 
Its  sweetish,  watery,  but  somewhat  aromatic  and  not  disagreeable 
firuit,  comes  to  maturity  several  times  in  the  year,  without  observing 
any  certain  seasons.  It  frequently  attains  to  a  considerable  height, 
and  affiirds  a  very  grateful  shade.  From  its  fruit  the  Arabs  extract 
an  oil,  which  they  sell  to  travellers,  who  keep  it  among  their  other 
holy  things  and  pretend  that  it  possesses  a  smgular  virtue  in  curing 
wounds,  for  which  reason  they  call  it  the  oil  of  Zacchaeus,  attributing 
its  virtue  to  the  stay  which  Zacchsus  made  upon  the  tree !  (Luke 
xix.  4.) 

Fig  trees  are  very  common  in  Palestine,  and  flourish  in  a  dry  and 
sandy  soil :  although  in  our  climate  they  are  little  more  dian  slunbs, 
yet  m  the  East  they  attain  a  considerable  height,  and  some  of  them 
are  capable  of  affi)rding  shelter  to  a  considerable  number  of  horse- 
men. The  shade  of  the  fig  tree  is  very  pleasant ;  and  to  lii  under  it 
is  an  emblem  of  security  and  peace.  (Mic.  iv.  4.)  Fig  trees  begin 
to  sprout  at  the  time  of  the  vernal  equinox.  (Luke  xxi.  29,  30. 
Matt.  xxiv.  32.)  The  fruit  makes  its  appearance  before  the  leaves 
and  flowers,  and  the  foliage  expands  about  the  end  of  March.  The 
fig  trees  of  Palestine  are  of  three  kinds :  1.  The  Untimdy  fiff^  which 
puts  forth  at  the  vernal  equinox,  and  before  it  is  ripe  is  cdled  the 

5Teen  fig,  but  when  it  is  ripe  the  unti$ndy  fis.  (Sol.  Song  ii.  13. 
er.  xxiv.  2.  Hos.  ix.  3.)  It  comes  to  maturity  towards  the  end  of 
June  (Matt.  xxL  19.  Mark  xi.  13.),  and  in  flavour  surpasses  the 
other  kinds. — 2.  The  Summer  or  dry  fig:  it  appears  about  the  mid- 
dle of  June  and  is  ripe  in  August.— 3.  The  Winter  fig,  which  ger- 
minates in  August,  and  does  not  ripen  until  about  the  end  of  Novem- 
ber :  it  is  longer  and  of  a  browner  colour  than  the  others.  AU  figs, 
when  ripe,  but  especially  the  untimely,  fall  spontaneously.  (Nahum 
iii.  12.)  The  early  figs  are  eaten,  but  some  are  dried  in  the  sun,  and 
preserved  in  masses  which  are  called  cakes  of  figs  in  1  Sam.  xxv.  18. 
XXX.  12.  1  phron.  xii.  40.  It  is  well  known  that  the  fruit  of  these 
prolific  trees  always  precedes  the  leaves :  consequendy,  when  Jesus 
Christ  saw  one  of  them  in  full  vigour  having  leaves  (Mark  xi.  13.) 
he  might,  acceding  to  the  common  course  of  nature,  very  justly  look 
for  fruit  J  and  haply  find  some  boccores  or  early  figs,  if  not  some 
winter  figs  likewise  upon  it.  The  parable  in  Luke  xiii.  6 — ^9.  is 
founded  on  the  oriental  mode  of  gardening ;  and  the  method  of  im- 
proving the  palm  (whose  barrenness  may  be  remedied  in  the  way 
there  menticmed,)  is  transferred  to  the  fig  tree. 

Besides  the  pakn  trees  above  noticed,  Jericho  was  celebrated  for 
its  framnt  balsam,  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures  under  the  name  of 
the  bcim  of  GUead.  (Jer.  viii.  22.  xlvi.  11.  Ii.  8.)  This  balsam  was 
mentioned  by  Strabo  ;^  and  two  plantations  of  it  existed  during  the 

1  Lib.  zvi.  vol.  ii.  p.  1085. 
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hst  war  of  the  Jews  with  the  Romans,  for  which  both  parties  fought 
desperately, — the  Jews  that  they  might  destroy  them ;— the  Romans, 
that  they  might  prevent  them  from  destruction.  Since  the  country 
has  been  under  the  government  of  the  Turks,  the  bakn  of  Gilead 
has  ceased  to  be  cultivated  in  Palestine,  though  it  is  found  in  different 
parts  of  Arabia  and  Egypt.^ 

But  the  Holy  Land  was  eminently  distinguished  for  its  abundance 
of  cattle,  to  the  management  and  rearing  of  which  the  inhabitants 
chiefly  applied  thems(ifajB8.^  The  hilly  country  not  only  aflbrded 
them  variety  and  plent^Hf  pasture,  but  also  of  water,  which  descend* 
ins  thence,  carried  feitility  into  the  low  lands  and  vallies.  The  most 
celebrated  pasture  grounds  were  on  each  side  of  the  river  Jordan, 
besides  those  of  Sharon,  the  plains  of  Lydda,  Jamnia,  and  soma 
others  of  less  note.  The  breed  of  cattle  reared  in  Bashan,  and  on 
the  mountains  of  Gilead  and  Carmel,  were  remarkable  for  dieir  size, 
their  strength,  and  fatness,  to  which  there  are  frequent  allusbns  in 
the  Scriptures.  The  catde  of  the  Israelites  comprised  every  sort  of 
animal  that  affc^ded  either  food  or  clotliing,  or  was  applicable  to  other 
useful  purposes,  as  sheep,  oxen,  goats,  camels,  and  asses.  The  last- 
mentioned  animals  were  of  a  more  handsome  form  than  are  seen  in 
our  colder  climate  ;  hence  they  were  chiefly  used  in  travelling  in  tliis 
hOly  country,  even  by  persons  of  rank.  Horses  do  not  appear  to 
have  been  in  use,  until  after  the  establishment  of  the  monarchy. 
The  various  rivers,  especially  the  Jordan,  the  Lake  of  Tiberias,  and 
the  Mediterranean  Sea,  affi>rded  great  variety  and  plenty  of  fish, 
vast  quantities  of  which  were  carried  to  Jerusalem,  and  according 
to  Jerome,  one  of  the  gates  of  that  city  was  from  this  circumstance 
denominated  die  Fishrgatt.  The  Dead  Sea  furnished  abundance 
of  sate  for  curing  their  fish,  for  which  purpose  it  was  said  to  be  su- 
perior to  every  other  kind  of  salt. 

Although  we  have  no  evidence  that  the  Jews  wrought  any  mines 
of  iron  or  copper;  yet  .the  researches  of  modem  travellers  have  as- 
certained that  the  mountains  of  Palestine  contain  iron-mmes,  parti- 
cularly those  whose  summits  and  sides  are  occupied  by  the  indus- 
trious Druses.  Report  says,  that  there  was  antiently  a  copper-mine 
at  Aleppo,  which  (M.  Volney  is  of  opinion^  must  have  long  since 
been  abandoned.  These  facts,  however,  suostantiate  the  accuracy 
of  Moses  in  his  description  of  the  Promised  Land, — as  a  land  whom 
stones  art  tron,  and  out  of  whose  mountains  thou  mayest  dig  copper 

1  For  &  p&rticalar  account  of  the  vegetable  productions  of  the  Holy  Land,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  the  Hiero-Botanicoo  of  Cehdus  (Upralv,  1745 — 1747,  in  two 
Muta  or  yols.  8vo.^ ;  and  for  its  zoolo^  to  the  Hierozoicon  of  Bochart  (folio,  Lug. 
Bat.  1714,  or  in  three  vols.  4to.  Lipeie,  1793  and  following  years).  The  reader, 
who  may  not  be  able  to  consult  those  elaborate  works,  will  find  much  useful  infor- 
mation concerning  the  plants  and  animals  of  the  Holy  Land,  in  Professor  Paxton's 
lUnstrations  of  Scripture,  vol.  i.  part  ii.  pp  231 — 623. 

9  «  The  whole  of  the  scenery,  (says  Dr.  Richardson,)  since  we  entered  Pales- 
tine, amply  confirms  the  language  of  Scripture,  that  th^  is  a  land  flowing  with 
^ulk  ana  honey, — a  land  for  flocks,  and  herds,  and  bees,  and  fitted  for  the  residence 
of  men,  whoee  trade,  like  the  patriarchs  of  old,  was  in  cattle.  Trayeb  along  the 
Mediterranean,  Ac.j  vol.  ii.  p.  374 
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(Deut.  viii.  9.),  as  the  Hebrew  ought  to  be  rendered,  there  being  oo 
such  thing  in  nature,  as  a  brasM^mme. 

In  perusing  the  Scripture  accounts  of  this  highly-favoured  coun- 
ty, it  ought  to  be  considered  that  it  was  then  inhabited  by  an  indus- 
trious people,  who  knew  how  to  improve  every  inch  of  their  land, 
and  by  their  good  husbandry,  had  made  even  the  most  desert  and 
barren  places  to  yield  some  kmd  of  production,  so  that  the  very  rocks, 
which  now  appear  quite  naked,  then  yielded  either  com,  pulse  or 
pasture.  Every  roan  had  his  own  land .  tQ^unprove  :  and  when,  in 
addition  to  these  facts,  it  is  considered  till  a  warm  country  will 
suppc^  more  people  than  a  cold  one,  the  people  in  southern  cli- 
mates being  satisfied  with  less  food  than  in  northern ;  and  that  the 
dominions  of  David  and  Solomon  comprised  a  greater  extent  of 
territory  than  many  apprehended ; — ^we  can  be  at  no  loss  to  account 
fi>r  the  vast  multitude  of  inhabitants,^  which  the  Scriptures  assert 
that  Palestine  antiendy  supported,  especially  when  then:  statements 
of  its  fertility  and  population  are  confirmed  by  the  testimonies  of 
profane  historians. 

Thus,  Tacitus  describes  the  climate  as  dry  and  sultry ;  the  natives 
as  strong  and  patient  of  labour ;  the  soil,  as  fruitful,  exuberant  in  its 

froduce,  like  that  of  Italy,  and  yielding  the  palm  and  bakn  tree, 
jibanus  or  Lebanon,  is  stated  to  be  the  loftiest  mountain  m  the 
country,  and  to  rise  to  a  great  height,  affording  a  grateful  shade 
under  its  verdant  groves,  and  even  m  the  ardent  heat  of  that  sultry 
region  as  being  covered  at  the  top  with  perpetual  snow.^  Justin 
confirms  the  account  of  Tacitus,  reacting  the  exuberant  produce 
of  Palestine,  its  beautiful  climate,  its  palm  and  fi-agrant  balsam 
trees.'  The  palms  of  Judsa  are  celebrated  by  the  eMer  Pliny  ;^  and 
Ammianus  Marcellinus  conunends  the  beauty  of  the  country,  and 
is  large  and  handsome  cities.^  But  the  most  memorable  testimony 
is  that  of  Josephus  the  Jewish  historian,  which  appears  in  various 
parts  of  his  writings.  Not  to  multiply  unnecessary  examples,  we 
may  state  briefly,  &at  after  describing  the  boundaries  of  the  regk>ns 
of  Upper  and  Liower  Galilee,  of  Penea  and  Samaria,  he  speaks  of 
their  fertility  and  produce  in  the  following  terms. 

The  two  Galilees  have  always  been  able  to  make  a  strong  resist^ 
ance  on  all  occasions  of  war :  for  the  Galileans  are  inured  to  war 
firom  their  infancy,  and  have  always  been  very  numerous.  Their 
sofl  is  universally  rich,  and  fiiiitful,  and  full  of  plantations  of  all 
sorts  of  trees ;  so  that  its  fertility  invites  the  nK)st  sbthful  to  take 
pains  in  its  cultivation.  Accordingly,  die  whole  of  it  is  cultivated 
by  its  inhabitants,  and  no  part  of  it  lies  idle.  Although  the  greater 
port  of  Penea,  be  continues,  is  desert,  and  rough,  and  much  less 
disposed  for  the  production  of  the  milder  sorts  of  fruits,  yet  in  other 
parts  it  has  a  moist  soil,  and  produces  all  kinds  of  fiuits.    Its  plains 

>  On  the  popuUtum  of  the  Holy  Land,  aee  Miehaelis'f  CkMnowntarias  on  tbo 
Lsm  of  MtmtB,  toL  i.  pp.  96 — 110. 
S  Tadti  Hirtoria.  Kb.  v.  c.  6.  9  Justin.  Hirt.  Philipp.  lib.  nunri.  c.  3. 

4  HkL  Nat.  lib.  ziiL  c.  0.  &  L)b.  jqt.  e.  8.  vol.  i.  p.  t9.  odit.  Bipont. 
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are  planted  with  trees  of  all  sorts ;  ibe  olive  tree,  the  vmei  and  the 
palm  trees  are  principally  cultivated  there.  It  is  also  sufficiently 
watered  with  tcnrents,  that  issue  from  the  mountains,  and  with  springs 
wMch  never  fail  to  run,  even  when  the  torrents  fail  them,  as  they  ao 
in  the  dog-days.  Samaria  is  entirely  of  the  same  nature  with  Judea. 
Both  countries  are  composed  of  hills  aiid  vallies;  they  are  moist 
enough  for  agriculture,  and  are  very  fertile.  They  have  abundance 
of  trees,  and  are  full  of  autumnal  fruit,  both  of  that  which  grows 
wild,  and  also  of  that  which  is  the  effect  of  cultivation.  Th^  are 
not  naturally  watered  by  many  rivers,  but  derive  their  chief  moisture 
from  rain  water,  of  which  they  have  no  want.  The  waters  of  such 
rivers  as  they  have,  are  exceedingly  sweet ;  and  in  consequence  of 
the  excellence  of  their  grass,  the  cattle  reared  in  these  coimtries 
yield  more  milk  than  do  those  of  other  places.^ 

On  the  division  of  the  land  of  Canaan,  we  are  informed  (Josh. 
XV.  20 — 62.)  that  not  fewer  than  one  hundred  and  twdve  UfoUed 
cUies  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  tribe  of  Judah.  Many  centuries  after- 
wards, Josephus  states  that  the  regions  of  Samaria  and  Judea  were 
very  full  of  people,  which  he  notices  as  the  greatest  «gn  of  their 
excellency;*  that  in  the  two  Galilees  the  villages  were  extremely 
munerous  and  thickly  inhabited;  and  that  th^e  also  were  great 
numbers  of  the  larger  cities,  the  smallest  of  which  contained  a 
population  of  fifteen  thousand  souk.^  From  the  two  small  jpro- 
vinces  of  Upper  and  Lower  Cralilee  alone,  Josephus  collected  an 
army  of  more  than  one  hundred  thousand  men.^  These  statements 
abundantly  confirm  the  narratives  of  the  sacred  historians  reladve 
to  the  fertility  and  vast  population  of  the  Holy  Land.  Compare 
Numb.  xi.  21.  Judg.  xx.  17.  1  Sam.  xv.  4^  1  Chron.  xxvu.  4. 
2  Sam.  xxiv.  9.  and  2  Chron.  xvii.  14 — 19.  Nor  are  the  tesd- 
inonies  less  satisfactory,  which  have  been  given  by  Maundrell, 
Shaw,  Hasselquist,  and  other  modem  travellers,^  who  have  visited 
this  country,  and  especially  by  Dr.  Clarke,*  who  thus  describes  its 
appearance  between  Napolose  or  Sichem  and  Jerusalem : — '^  The 
road,"  says  he,  *^  was  mountainous,  rocky,  and  full  of  loose  st(mes ; 
yet  the  cultivation  was  every  where  marv^us :  it  affiirded  one  of 
the  most  striking  pk^tures  of  human  industry  which  it  is  possible  to 
behold.  The  limestone  rocks  and  vallies  of  Judea  were  entirely 
covered  with  plantations  of  fies,  vines,  and  olive  trees ;  not  a  single 
q)Ot  seemed  to  be  neglected.  The  hills  ^m  their  bases  to  their 
upmost  summits,  were  entirely  covered  with  gardens :  all  of  these 
were  tree  from  weeds,  and  in  the  highest  state  of  agricultural  per- 
fection. Even  the  sides  of  the  most  barren  mountains  had  been 
rendered  fertile  by  being  dii^ded  into  terraces,  like  steps  rising  one 

1  JoMphuB  de  BeU.  Jud.  lib.  iii.  c.  3.  §  S,  3,  4.  S  Ibid.  lib.  iii.  c.  3.  &  4. 

9  Jo^ibusdeBeU.  XiuLlib.iu.c.3.  §2.  4  Ibid. lib.  ii.  c.  20.  § 6. 

6  Tbe  moft  iroportaat  fiiotg  relatiTe  to  tbe  fertility  of  PaleitiiMy  recorded  by 
Maundrell  and  Dr.  Sh&w,  are  collected  by  Dr.  Maeknigbt  in  diecoonei  vi.  and  m 
fmfaed  to  the  first  volume  of  hit  HannoDT,  and  the  teftimomea  of  Hawelquiit 
nd  other*,  are  coUeeUd  ln[  »lr.  Harmer.    (ObaervatioiM,  vol.  i.  pp.  MS— 250.) 

•Tr»Telf,?ol.iT.pp.2€&-.285.  i  rr  •/ 
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above  another,  whereon  so3  had  been  accumulated  with  astonishine 
labour.  Under  a  wise  and  beneficial  government,  the  produce  of 
the  Holy  Land  would  exceed  all  calculation.  Its  peremual  harvest ; 
the  salubrity  of  its  air ;  its  limpid  springs ;  its  rivers,  lakes,  and 
matchless  plains;  its  hills  and  vales, — all  these,  added  to  the  se- 
renity of  its  climate,  prove  this  land  to  be  indeed  a  field  which  the 
Lord  hath  blessed  (Cren.  xxvii.  28.)  :  God  hath  given  it  cfthe  dew  of 
heaven^  and  the  fatness  of  the  earthy  and  plenty  of  com  and  wineJ^  ^ 

Such  being  the  state  of  the  Holy  Land,  at  least  of  that  part  of  it 
which  is  properly  cultivated,  we  can  readily  account  for  the  vast 
population  it  antiently  supported :  and  although  this  country,  gene- 
rally speaking,  by  no  means  corresponds  with  the  statements  we 
have  of  its  former  exuberant  fertility  and  population,  yet  tliis  is  no 
contradiction  to  the  narrative  of  the  sacred  writers.  The  de- 
vastations of  the  Holy  Land  by  the  Assyrians,  Chaldees,  Syrians, 
Romans,  Saracens,  die  European  crusaders,  and  Turks, — ^together 
with  the  oppressions  of  the  inhabitants  by  the  Turks  in  our  own 
time  (who  not  only  do  not  encouraee  agricultural  industry,  but  also 
extort  to  the  uttermost  from  the  husbandmen),^ — ^to  which  are  to 
be  added  the  depredations  of  robbers,  and  the  predatory  incursions 
of  the  Arabs,— all  concur  satisfactorily  to  account  for  the  presmit 
state  of  this  country  :  and,  so  far  is  it  from  contradicting  tlie  asser- 
tions of  the  sacred  writings,  that  it  confirms  their  authority ;  for,  in 
the  event  of  the  Israelites  proving  imiaithful  to  their  covenant  en- 
gagements with  Jehovah,  all  these  judgments  were  predicted  and 
denounced  against  them  (Lev.  xxvi.  32.  Deut.  xxix.  22.  ei  seq,) ; 
and  the  exact  accomplishment  of  these  prc^hecies  affi>rds  a  per- 
manent comment  on  the  declaration  of  the  royal  psalmist,  that  God 
tumeth  afntitftd  land  into  barrenness  for  the  wickedness  of  them  that 
dwell  therein.     (Psal.  cvii.  34.) 

X.  Yet,  lovely  as  Palestine  confessedly  was,  its  beauty  and  the 
comforts  it  affi}rded  were  not  unalloyed :  among  the  calamities  of 
various  kinds,  which  at  dififerent  times  visited  tlie  mhabitants,  the  pes- 
tilence, earthquakes,  whirlwinds,  the  devastations  of  locusts,  famines, 
volcanoes,  and  the  pestilential  Simoom,  demand  to  be  distinctly  po- 
ticed. 

1.  Palestine  is  now,  as  it  antiently  was,  often  afilicted  with  the 
Plague;  which  makes  its  entrance  firom  Eg)'pt  and  the  neighbour- 
ing countries.  This  tremendous  scourge  is  frequendy  mentioned 
in  the  sacked  writings.     From  the  insidious  manner  in  which  it  is 


1  **lnikt  north  of  PaJestine/'  says  a  recent  traveller,  **  there  are  many  beautifxil 
and  iertile  ipoU,  bat  not  so  in  Judea.  The  breath  of  Jehovah's  wrath  seems  in  a 
ptenhv  manner,  to  have  blasted  and  withered  the  territory  of  the  daughter  of 
j/^um.  What  a  change  has  been  wrought  in  the  land,  once  flowing  with  milk  and 
hnntij !" — 8ee  the  ^mrnal  of  the  Rev.  J.  Connor,  (who  was  in  Palestine  in  the 
spring  of  the  year  1890,)  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Jowett's  Christian  Re- 
scftfelieii  in  the  Mediterranean,  p.  441.    (London,  1823,  Svo.) 

^  V/flney  has  givm  some  painfully  interestinf  details  on  the  oppressioo  of  tha 
afrkoltoral  inhabitants  of  Palestine,  by  their  bamrons  masteis,  the  Tuiks.  Tr»- 
rffk  in  Eg^rpiy  Ac.  toI.  ii.  pp.  341 — 347. 
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first  introduced  into  a  country,  it  is  perhaps  termed  the  patileneg 
that  Ufolketh  in  darkness.  (Psal.  xci.  6.) 

2.  This  redon  being  mountainous  and  near  the  sea,  is  often  shaken 
by  Earth^uakeSy^  from  which,  however,  Jerusalem  seems  to  have 
suffered  httle  if  at  all.  (Psal.  xlvi.  2 — 5.)  Sometimes  these  earth- 
quakes were  accompanied  by  land-slips,  in  which  pieces  of  ground, 
lying  on  a  declivity,  are  removed  from  their  place.  To  these  (which 
occasionally  happen  in  the  present  day,^  and  which  are  not  uncommon 
in  Barbary^),  the  Psalmist  alludes  when  he  speaks  of  the  mountains 
being  carried  into  the  midst  of  the  sea  (PmJ.  xhd.  2X  of  their 
skipping  like  ramsy  and  the  little  hills  like  young  sheep  (Psal.  cxiv* 
4.  6.) ;  and  also  the  prophet  Isaiah  (xxiv.  20.)  when  he  says  that 
the  earth  shall  reel  to  and  fro  like  a  drunhirdy  and  shall  be  removed 
like  a  cottage.  These  terrible  concussions  have  suppfied  the  sacred 
prophets  and  poets  with  numerous  figures,  by  which  they  have  repre- 
sented the  concussions  and  subversions  of  states  and  empires.  See 
particularly  Isa.  xxix.  6^  liv.  10.  Jer.  iv.  24.  Hagg.  u.  6,  7.  22. 
Matt.  xxiv.  7. 

3.  Tornadoes  or  Whirlwindsy  followed  by  thunder,  lightning,  and 
rains,  were  also  very  frequent  during  the  winter  and  cold  seasons. 
Whirlwinds,  as  we  have  already  remarked,^  often  preceded  rain. 
In  the  figurative  language  of  the  Scriptures,  these  are  termed  the 
commandment  and  the  tpord  of  Ood  (Psal.  cxlvii.  15.  18.^ ;'  and 
as  they  ^e  sometimes  fatal  to  travellers  who  are  overwhelmed  in 
the  deserts,  the  rapidity  of  their  advance  is  elegantlv  employed  by 
Sok>mon  to  show  the  certainty  as  well  as  the  suddenness  of  that 
destruction  which  n^  befall  the  impenitentl^  wicked,  f  Prov.  i.  27.) 
They  are  alludeS  to  by  Isaiah,  as  occumns  in  the  aeserts  whicn 
border  on  the  south  of  Judea  (Isa.  xxi.  1.);  and  they  appear  to 
blow  fitun  various  points  of  the  compass.  The  prophet  Ezekiel 
speaks  of  one  tliat  came  from  the  north  (Ezek.  i.  4.) ;  but  more 
lErequently  it  bk>ws  firom  the  south  (Job  xxxvii.  9.),  in  which  case  it 
is  generally  attended  with  the  most  fatal  conseq^uences  to  the  hapless 
traveller.  Mr.  Morier,  describing  the  whirlwmds  of  Persia,  says, 
that  they  swept  along  the  country  m  different  directions,  in  a  manner 
truly  terrific.  ^^  They  carried  away  in  their  vortex  sand,  branches, 
and  the  stubble  of  the  fields,  and  reaUy  appeared  to  make  a  commu- 
nicatk>n  between  the  earth  and  the  clouds.  The  correctness  of  the 
imagery  used  by  the  prophet  Isaiah  when  he  alludes  to  this  pheno- 

1  The  coast  in  general,  and  indeed  the  whole  of  Asia  Minor,  is  still  subject  to 
earthquakes.  In  1759  there  happened  one,  which  caused  the  greatest  ravages, 
destroying  above  20,000  persons  in  the  valley  of  Balbec.  For  three  months  the 
shocks  oTit  terrified  the  inhabitants  of  Lebanon  so  much,  that  Uiey  abandoned 
their  houses  and  dwelt  under  tents.  (VofaMqr'a  Travels,  vol.  i.  p.  ^.)  In  the 
autumn  of  1822,  another  tremendoos  earthquake,  or  rather  succession  of  earth- 
q[uakes,  desolated  this  region. 

a  See  a  description  of  one  in  the  same  work,  vo!.  i.  p.  278. 

3  Shaw*s  Travels  in  Barbary,  A/o,  vol.  i.  pp.  277, 278 

4  See  p.  31.  supra. 

5  The  Arabs,  to  this  day,  call  themgood  news  or  messengers :  and  in  the  Koran 
they  are  termed  the  sent  of  God.  c.  77.  p.  477.  of  Sale's  Translation,  4to.  edit. 
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menon,  is  very  stnkiog.  The  whirlwind  shdU  take  them  away  a$ 
itubble.  (Isa.  he.  24.)  Chased  as  the  chaff  of  the  mountains  bgore 
the  windy  and  like  a  rolling  thing  before  the  whirlmnd,  (Isa.  xvii.  13.) 
In  the  Psalms  (Ixxxiii.  13.)  we  read,  Make  them  like  a  wheel;  as  the 
stubble  before  the  unnd.  This  is  happily  illustrated  bpr  the  rotary 
aption  of  the  whirlwind,  which  frequently  impels  a  bit  of  stubble  over 
a  waste,  just  like  a  wheel  set  in  a  rapid  motion."^  From  these  phe- 
nomena, the  saored  writers  have  borrowed  many  very  expressive 
figures  and  allusions.  Compare  Psal.  xviii.  8^15.  xxix.  1—^10.  Iv. 
8.  Ixxxiii.  15.  Isa»  v.  30.  viii.  7,  8.  xi.  15.  xxviii.  2.  xxix.  6.  Jer. 
xxiii.  19.  Matt  vii.  25. 

What  tornadoes  are  on  land,  water-spouts  are  at  sea,  the  vacuufti 
being  filled  with  a  colunm  of  water,  instead  of  earth,  sand,  be.— To 
this  phenomenon  the  Psalmist  refers,  (xlii.  7.) 

4.  Frequendy  the  country  was  laia  waste  by  vast  bodies  of  mi- 
grating Ijocusisj  whose  depredations  are  one  of  the  most  terrible 
scourges  with  which  mankind  can  be  afflicted.  By  the  prophet  Joel 
(ii.  11.)  they  are  termed  the  army  of  the  Lord^  from  the  military  order 
which  they  appear  to  observe ;  disbanding  themselves  and  encamping 
in  the  evenine,  and  in  the  morning  resuming  their  flight  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  wmd,  unless  they  meet  with  food.  (Nan.  iii.  17.  Prov. 
XXX.  27.)  They  fly  in  countless  hosts  (Jer.  xlvi.  23.  Judg.  vi.  5.), 
occupying,  it  b  said,  a  space  of  two  or  three  miles  in  length  by  a 
mile  or  a  mile  and  a  half  in  breadth ;  so  as  to  obscure  the  sun,  and 
bring  a  temporary  darkness  upon  the  land.  (Joel  ii.  2.  10.  Exod.  x. 
15.)  The  noise  made  by  them  is  comparea  to  the  noise  of  chariots 
(Joel  ii.  5.) :  and  wherever  they  s^etde,  they  darlpp  the  land.  (Exod. 
X.  15.)  U  the  weather  be  cold,  they  encamp  in  thihedgesy  until  the 
sun  rises,  when  they  resume  their  progress  (Nah.  iii.  17.),  climb* 
ing  or  creeping  in  perfect  order.  Regardless  of  every  obstacle, 
they  mount  the  walls  of  cities  and  houses,  and  enter  the  very  apart- 
ments. (Joel  ii.  7 — 9.)  They  devour  every  green  herb,  and  strip 
the  bark  oflf  every  tree  (Exod.  x.  12.  15.  Joel  i.  4.  7.  10.  12.  16. 
18.  20.),  so  as  to  render  the  land  which  before  was  as  the  garden 
of  Eden,  a  desolate  wilderness,  as  if  it  Jiad  been  laid  waste  by  fire. 
(Joel  ii.  3.)  The  noise  made  by  them,  when  committing  their 
ravages,  is  compared  to  the  crackling  noise  of  fire  among  the  dry 
stubble,  or  a  mighty  host  set  in  batde  array.  (Ibid.  5.)  So  fearful 
are  the  efiects  of  their  devastations,  that  every  one  was  fiUed  with 

1  Morier's  Second  Joamey,  p.  202.  Mr.  Bruce,  in  his  tr&vels  to  discoTer  the 
tonrce  of  the  Nile,  was  surprised  by  a  whirlwind  in  a  plain  near  that  rirer,  which 
lifted  up  a  camel  and  threw  it  to  a  considerable  distance,  with  such  violence  aa  to 
break  several  of  its  ribs :  whirled  himself  and  two  of  his  servants  off  their  feet, 
and  threw  them  violently  to  the  ground ;  and  partly  demoUshed  a  hut,  the  mate- 
rials of  which  were  dispersed  all  over  the  plain,  leaving  the  other  half  standing. 
Mr.  B.  and  his  attendants  were  literally  plastered  Mrith  mud ;  if  duet  and  sand 
had  arisen  with  the  whirlwind  in  the  same  proportion,  instead  of  mod,  thejr  would 
inevitably  have  been  suffocated  (Travels,  vol.  vi.  p.  346.) ; — a  disaster  which  the 
late  enterprising  traveller  Mr.  Park  with  difficulty  escaped,  when  crossing  the 
great  deeert  of  Sahara  in  his  way  to  explore  Uie  sourcee  of  the  Niger. 
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dismay  (Ibid.  6.),  and  vainly  attempted  to  prevent  them  from  settling 
on  their  grounds  by  making  loud  shouts  (Jer.  li.  14.),  as  the  Persian 
hudbandmen,^  the  inhabitants  of  Egypt,^  and  the  Nogai  Tartars^  do 
to  this  day.  What  aggravates  this  tremendous  calamity  is,  that  ?dien 
one  host  is  departed,  it  is  succeeded  by  a  second,  and  sometimes 
even  by  a  third  or  a  fourth,  by  which  every  thing  that  has  escaped 
the  ravages  of  the  preceding,  is  inevitably  consumed  by  the  last 
company.  As  Arabia  is  generally  considered  as  the  native  countiy 
of  these  depredators,  they  were  carried  thence  bto  Egypt  by  an 
east  wind  (Exod.  x.  13.),  and  were  removed  by  a  westerly  wind 
(19.)  which  blew  from  the  Mediterranean  Sea  fdiat  lay  to  the  north* 
west  of  that  country),  and  wafted  them  into  the  Red  Sea,  where  they 
perished.  On  their  departure  from  a  country,  they  leave  their  fetid 
excrements  behind  them,  which  pollute  the  air,  and  myriads  of  their 
eggs  deposited  in  the  ground,  whence  issubs  in  the  following  year  a 
new  and  more  numerous  army.  They  are  generallv  carried  off  by 
the  wind  into  the  sea,  where  they  perish ;  and  then*  dead  bodies^ 
putrefying  on  the  shore,  emit  a  most  offensive,  and  (it  is  said^  some* 
times  even  fatal  smeU.  The  plague  of  locusts,  predicted  uy  Joel| 
entered  Palestine  from  Haniath,  one  of  the  northern  boundaries^ 
whence  they  are  called  the  northern  army,  and  were  carried  away 
bv  the  wind,  some  into  the  dreary  plain  on  the  coast  of  the  East  (of 
Dead)  <Sea,  and  othera  into  the  utmost  (or  Mediterranean)  Sea. 
(Joel  ii.  20.)  These  predatory  locusts  are  larger  than  those  which 
sometimes  visit  the  southern  parts  of  Europe,  beine  five  or  six  inches 
long,  and  as  thick  as  a  man's  finger.  From  their  heads  being  shaped 
like  that  of  a  horse,  the  prophet  Joel  sa^s,  that  they  have  the  appear^ 
ante  of  horses;,  and  on  account  of  their  celerity  they  are  compared 
to  horsemen  on  ftill  gallop  fii.  4.),  and  also  fo  horses  prepared  fat 
battle.  (Rev.  ix.  7.j  The  locust  has  a  large  open  mouth ;  and  in 
its  two  jaws  it  has  four  incisive  teeth,  which  traverse  each  other  likft 
scissors,  and  firom  their  mechanism  are  calculated  to  grasp  and  cut 
every  thing  of  which  they  lay  hold.  These  teeth  are  so  sharp  and 
sthmg,  that  the  prophet,  by  a  bold  figure,  terms  them  the  teeth  of  a 
great  lion.  (Joel  i.  6.)  In  order  to  marie  the  certainly,  variety,  and 
extent  of  the  depredations  of  thd  locusts,  not  fewer  than  eight  or  nme 
difierent  appellations,  expresshre  of  their  nature,  are  ghren  to  them 
in  the  sacred  writings. 

Such  are  the  Scripture  accounts  of  this  tremendous  scoui^e,  which 
are  corroborated  by  every  traveUer  who  has  visited  the  Ea^.  The 
quantity  of  these  insects  (to  whose  devastations  Syria,  Egypt,  and 
Fersia^  together  with  the  wh^  middle  part  of  Asia,  are  subject)  is 
incredible  to  any  person  who  has  not  himself  witnessed  their  aston- 
ishing numbers.    Their  nimierous  swarms,  like  a  successkm  of 

— ^—  I         '    ■  ■  ■!        I  I        ■  I  ■      1      .  i  II  ■  .1  !■  11  ■        ■ 

1  Mori«r'f  Second  Joornej,  p.  98. 

9  Ldght'f  TniTeb,  d.  56.    Beltoni'f  Narrative,  p.  197. 

)  Boon  IH  Tott*8  Memoira,  extracted  in  Banner's  Obaervaiionty  vol.  iii.  p.  319. 
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clouds,  sometimes  extend  a  mile  in  length,  and  half  as  much  in 
breadth,  darken  the  horizon,  and  intercept  the  light  of  the  sun. 
Should  the  wind  blow  briskly,  so  that  the  swarms  are  succeeded  by 
others,  they  afford  a  lively  idea  of  that  similitude  of  tlie  Psalmist 
(cix.  23.^  of  being  toned  up  and  down  as  the  locusts.  Wherever 
they  alignt,  the  land  is  covered  with  them  for  the  space  of  several 
leagues,  and  sometimes  they  form  a  bed  six  or  seven  inches  thick. 
The  noise  which  they  make  in  browsing  on  tlie  trees  and  herbage, 
may  be  heard  at  a  ^eat  distance,  and  resembles  that  of  an  army 
foraging  in  secret,  or  the  rattling  of  hail-stones.  The  Tartars  them- 
selves are  a  less  destructive  enemy  than  these  little  animals ;  one 
would  imagine  that  fire  had  followed  their  progress.  Fu-e  itself 
indeed,  consumes  not  so  rapidly.  Wherever  their  myriads  spread* 
the  verdure  of  the  country  disappears  as  if  a  covering  had  been 
removed;  trees  and  plants,  stripped  of  their  leaves  and  reduced  to 
their  naked  boughs  and  stems,  cause  the  dreaiy  image  of  winter  to 
succeed,  in  an  instant,  to  the  rich  scenery  of  the  spring.  When 
these  clouds  of  locusts  take  their  flight,  to  surmount  any  obstacle,  or 
to  traverse  more  rapidly  a  desert  soil,  the  heavens  may  literally  be 
said  to  be  obscured  by  them.  Should  the  inhabitants  dig  pits  and 
trenches,  and  fill  them  with  water,  or  kindle  fires  of  stubble  therein, 
to  destroy  them,  rank  presses  on  rank,  fills  up  the  trenches,  and 
extinguishes  the  fires.  Where  these  swarms  are  extremely  numerous, 
they  climb  over  every  thing  in  their  way,  entering  the  impost  re- 
cesses of  the  houses,  adhering  to  the  very  clothes  of  the  mhabitants, 
and  infestbg  their  food.^  Pliny  relates  that,  in  some  parts  of 
Ethiopia,  the  inhabitants  lived  upon  nothmg  but  locusts  salted,  and 
dried  in  the  smoke ;  and  that  the  Parthiaus  also  accounted  them  a 
pleasant  article  of  food.^  The  modem  Arabs  catfch  great  quantities 
of  locuts,  of  which  they  prepare  a  dish  by  boiling  tnem  with  sah, 
and  mixing  a  litde  oil,  outter,  or  fat;  sometimes  they  toast  them 
before  a  fire,  or  soak  them  in  warm  water,  and  without  any  other 
culinary  process,  devour  almost  every  part  except  the  wings.  Hiey 
are  also  said  to  be  sometimes  pickled  m  vinegar.  The  locusts  which 
formed  part  of  Jolm  the  Baptist's  food  (Mark  i.  6.),  were  these  in- 
sects, and  not  the  firuit  of  the  locust-tree.' 

5.  The  devastations  caused  by  the  locusts,  together  with  the 
absence  of  the  former  and  latter  rains,  were  generally  followed  by  a 
scarcity  of  provisions,  and  not  unfirequendy  by  absolute  Famine^ 
which  also  often  prei^ed  in  besieged  cities  to  such  a  degree,  that 


1  Volney's  Travels  in  EffTP^  <^^  ^jp^t  v^  x*  P-  ^^-  Humer's  Obserratkms, 
vol.  iii.  p.  319.  Shaw's  Traveb,  toI.  i.  pp.  340--343.  Morier's  Second  Journey, 
p.  100.    Sir  Wm.  Ooseley's  Travels  in  Persia  from  1810  to  1813,  vol.  i.  pp.  195— 


200.  (4to.  London,  1819.)  Mr.  Dodwell  has  given  an  interestinff  account  of  tli0 
mvaces  of  the  locusts  in  Greece ;  where,  however,  Uiey  are  smaUer  than  thoee  of 
the  Levant.    See  his  Classical  and  Topographical  Tour,  vol.  i.  pp.  214, 215. 

a  Plinv,  Hist.  Nat.  lib.  vi.  c.  30.  and  lib.  z.  c.  28. 

3  Sir  Wm.  Ouseley's  Travels,  vol.  i.  p.  197.  Dodweirs  Tour,  vol.  i.  p.  215.  Of. 
Dtlla  Cella's  TraveUr  from  Barbary  to  the  Western  Frontier  of  Egypt,  p.  78. 
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the  starving  mfaabitants  not  only  devoured  unclean  animals,  but  also 
buman  flesh.  Compare  Deut.  xxviii.  22 — 42.  56,  57.  2  Sam.  xxi.  1. 
2  Kings  vi.  25 — ^28.  xxv.  3.  Jer.  xiv.  15.  xix.  9.  xlii.  17.  Lam.  ii. 
20.  iv.  10.  Ezek.  v.  10—12.  16.  vi.  12.  vii.  15. 

6.  Volcanoes^  though  not  generaUy  apprehended  to  have  existed 
in  Palestine,  unquestionably  added  their  horrors  to  the  other  calami- 
ties with  which  Divine  Providence  chastised  its  inhabitants  for  their 
sins.  Among  the  numerous  interesting  phenomena  of  nature  de- 
scribed in  the  sacred  volume,  we  not  only  tneet  with  notices  of  lava, 
but  also  (Dr.  Henderson  conceives)  of  volcanic  mountains,  similar 
to  those  which  abound  in  Iceland.^  The  prophets  appear  to  have 
derived  some  of  their  sublimest  imagery  from  the  tremendous  phe- 
nomena of  a  volcanic  eruption.  Thus  Nahum,  describing  the  majesty 
of  God,  says,  that  the  mountains  quake  at  him,  and  the  hUU  melt, 
and  the  earth  is  bubned  at  Ids  presence.  His  Jury  is  poured  out 
LIKE  FIRE,  and  the  rocks  are  thrown  down  by  him.  (Nah.  i.  5,  6.) 
Behold^  says  Micah,  the  ^Lord  cometh  forth  out  of  nis  placcy  and 
will  come  down  and  tread  upon  the  high  places  of  the  earth.  And 
the  MOUNTAINS  SHALL  BE  MOLTEN  unocr  mm,  and  the  vallies  shall 
be  CLEFT  AS  WAX  BEFORE  THE  FIRE,  ond  OS  the  watcTs  that  are 
poured  down  a  steep  place.  (Mic.  i.  3,  4.)  Q  that  thou  u>ouIdest 
rend  the  heavens^  says  Isaiah,  that  thou  wouldeM  come  dotvn,  that  the 
MOUNTAINS  MIGHT  FLOW  DOWN  at  thy  presence.    As  when  the 

MELTING   FIRE  BURNETH,  THE   FIRE   CAUSETH  THE  WATERS  tO  BOIL, 

to  make  thy  name  known  to  thine  adversaries^  that  the  nations  may 
tremble  at  thy  presence.  When  thou  didst  terrible  things  which  we 
looked  not  for^  thou  earnest  downy  the  mountains  flowed  down 
at  thy  presence.  (Isa.  Ixiv.  l-*-^«)  And  Jeremiah,  evidently  alluding 
to  a  volcano,  says — BehMy  I  am  against  thee^  O  destroying  moun- 
tain, saiih  the  Lord^  which  destrotest  dl  the  earthy  and  I  will 
stretch  out  mine  hand  upon  thee^  and  roll  thee  down  from  the  rocksy 
and  wiU  make  thee  a  burnt  mountain.  And  they  shall  not  take  of 
thee  a  stone  for  a  comery  nor  a  stone  for  foundations;  but  thou  shalt 
be  DESOLATE  yor  ever.  (Jer.  li.  25,  26.)  But  the  passage  which,  in 
Dr.  Henderson's  opinion,  contains  the  most  unequivocal  reference  to 
an  eruption  of  lava,  is  that,  m  which  Eliphaz  inaidioudy  reminds  Job 
of  the  catastrophe  which  unexpectedly  seized  the  abandoned  inhabi- 
taats  of  the  cities  of  the  plain : 


**  Htst  thoa  obnrred  the  tntient  tnust, 
That  was  trodden  by  wicked  mortalB  ? 
Who  were  arrested  of  a  sodden. 
Whoee  foundation  is  a  moUenfiood. 
Who  said  to  God :  Depart  from  ns. 
What  can  Shaddai  do  to  us  ?" 


1  Travels  in  Iceland,  vol.  i.  p.  150.  Edinhur^rh,  1818,  8vo.  In  pp.  154 — 157. 
this  intelligent  traveller  has  offered  several  insenions  conjectures,  (which  do  not 
admit  of  uridgment^  respecting  the  origin  of  Uie  appellation— Fotfey  ofSidUm^ 
ffiven  to  the  tract  ot  country  on  which  the  devoted  cities  stood,  and  also  to  show 
&at  it  is  probable  that  there  antiently  were  in  the  Holy  Land,  Hot  Sprvigs, 
nmilar  to  tnose  which  at  this  day  exist  m  Iceland. 
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"  Though  he  had  filled  their  houies  with  wealth. 
(Far  from  me  be  the  couaael  of  the  wicked !) 
The  righteouB  beheld  and  rejoieed, 
The  imiocent  laughed  them  to  scorn ; 
Surelv  their  subeUnce  was  carried  away, 
And  tneir  riches  devoured  by  fire.*' 

Job  xxii.  15—20. 

It  is,  indeed,  commonly  believed,  tnat  the  destruction  of  Sodom 
and  Gomorrah  was  effected  by  a  shower  of  fire  Tor  lightning)  and 
brimstone  miraculously  produced  in  the  region  of  tne  au*,  and  Gen. 
xix.  24.  has  been  adduced  in  support  of  the  opinion.  But  the  words, 
The  Lord  rained  brimstone  and  fire  from  the  Lord  out  of  heaven^ 
are  susceptible  of  a  very  different  interpretation  :  for,  though  light- 
ning may  be,  (as  it  is  in  Scripture)  with  evident  propriety,  called 
fire  from  heaven  j  yet  lightning  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  rained.  It 
is  weU  known  that  in  Scripture,  every  operation  of  nature  is  directly 
ascribed  to  God.  All  her  diversified  instruments  are  his  servants, 
and  what  is  performed  by  tliem  is  said  t6*foe  don6  bv  himself* 

<*  The  winds  are  his  messengers ; 
His  servants,  flames  of  fire." 

Earthquakes,  storm%  inundations,  drought,  famine,  pestilence,  and 
war,  are  uniformly  represented  as  coming  from  the  ruler  of  the  uni- 
verse. When,  therefore,  the  combustible  matter  in  question  is 
declared  to  proceed  from  Jehovah,  we  are  in  like  manner  to  under- 
stand the  historian  as  referring  the  awful  catastrophe  immediately 
to  God,  as  the  avenger  of  iniquity ;  though,  in  bringing  it  about,  he 
might,  as  in  other  instances,  hav/e  availed  himself  ot  natural  causes. 
From  tlie  geological  nodces  contained  in  the  Bible,  relative  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  devoted  cides,  it  would  appear  lliat  it  abounded 
with  inflammable  substances :  and  the  observations  of  a  late  intelli- 
gent traveUer,  corroborate  the  Scripture  narrative  in  a  most  striking 
manner.  M.  Badhia  (better  known  bv  his  assumed  name  of  Ali  Bey,) 
in  his  way  to  Ehunascus,  thus  describes  a  volcanic  desert  traversed 
by  him,  which  lies  between  the  river  Jordan  and  that  city : — ^*'  Tlie 
Phlegean  fields,  and  aD  that  can  present  an  idea  of  volcanic  destruc- 
tion, form  but  a  feeble  image  of  the  frightful  country  through  which 
I  passed.  From  the  bridge  of  Jacob^  to  Sassa,  the  whole  ground 
is  composed  of  nothing  but  lava,  basaUes,  and  other  volcantc  pro^ 
ductions :  all  is  black,  porous,  or  carious ;  it  was  like  travelling  in 
the  infernal  regions.  Besides  these  productions,  wliich  cover  the 
country,  either  in  detached  masses  or  in  large  strata,  the  surface  of 
tlie  ground  is  entirely  covered  irith  loose  volcanic  stones,  from  three 

1  The  bridge  alloded  to  is  known  by  the  name  of  Cantara  Yacoubf  or  Jacob's 
Bridie :  it  is  of  coosiderable  antiquity,  and  consists  of  three  pointed  arches.  The 
mm  is  in  this  place  about  64  feet  wide,  and  does  not  appear  to  be  very  deep ',  its 
eonent  is  rapid  and  boisterous,  and  the  water  good,  but  itmrm.  Travels  of  All 
Bey,  vol.  ii.  pp.  261, 263. 
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to  four  inches  in  circumference  to  a  foot  in  diameter,  aD  equaDjr 
black,  porous,  or  carious;  as  if  they  had  just  come  out  of  the  crater. 
But  it  is  particularly  at  the  appix>acbes  to  Sassa,  that  the  traveller 
meets  with  groups  of  crevices,  and  volcanic  mounds,  of  so  frightful 
a  size  that  he  is  seized  with  horror,  wliich  is  increased  if  he  allows 
his  imajdnation  to  wander  to  the  period  when  these  masses  were 
hurled  torth  with  violence  from  the  bowels  of  tlie  earth.  There  are 
evident  signs  that  all  this  country  wom  formerly  filled  with  volcanoes^ 
for  we  beheld  several  small  craters  in  traversing  the  plain,^^^ 

From  these  facts,  and  from  the  geobgical  notices  occurring  in  the 
Scriptures  respecting  the  devoted  cities,  it  is  highly  probable  that 
the  plain  in  wmch  they  stood  was  at  some  earlier  period  subjected  to 
volcanic  revolutions.  Nothing  farther  then  was  necessary,  than  to 
set  on  fire  the  bitumen,  sidphur,  be.,  that  was  in  the  bowels  of  the 
earth,  whiph  ravaging  with  violent  fury,  an  earthquake  ensued,  and 
vent  being  given  to  the  subterraneous  elements,  a  torrent  of  melted 
matter  was  poured  forth,  that,  descending  into  the  plain,  carried 
destruction  to  its  inhabitants,  cities,  villages,  fields,  and  whatever  came 
in  its  way.  The  quantities  of  sulphiur,  pumice,  and  ashes,  poured 
by  the  volcano  to  an  immense  height  in  the  air,  and  falling  fix>m  that 
elevation,  might,  with  strict  propriety,  be  said  to  have  been  rained 
from  heaven.  In  allusion  to  tliir  catastrophe,  God  is  said  to  ram  on 
the  wicked,  hot  ashes,  fire,  and  brunstone.  (Psah  xi.  6.^)  That  an 
mundation  of  lava  overtook  those  cities,  besides  tlie  fiery  sulphureous 
shower  described  by  Moses,  is  stated  in  the  most  express  terms,  in 
the  passage  quoted  from  Jdt).  Their  inhabitants  were  arrested  by 
its  torrents.  It  surrounded  their  hi^bitations,  and  cut  off  all  way  of 
escape,  carried  before  it  their  substance,  devoured  their  riches  with 
its  ra^ng  flames^  and  so  completely  laid  waste  the  spot  where  they 
dwelt,  imat  nothbg  now  remained  but  a  stream  of  melted  matter. 
The  same  fact  is  obviously  implied  in  the  description  of  tlte  circum- 
stances connected  with  Lot's  escape.  Why  was  he  prohibited  from 
lingering  in  any  part  of  the  low  land,  if  not  because  he  would  there 
be  exposed  to  the  pestilential  volcanic  effluvia  and  to  the  lava  ?  And 
what  reason  can  be  assigned  for  his  obtaining  leave  to  stop  in 
Zoar;  but  its  lying  at  some  distance  from  the  spot  where  the  lava 
began  to  act,  as  likewise  on  an  elevation  whence  be  could  survey  the 
approaching  ruin,  and  retire  before  the  stream  reached  diat  place  f 
We  accordmgly  find,  that  however  desirous  he  was  to  stay  there  at 

1  Travels  of  Ali  Bey,  vol.  ii.  p.  263. 

a  Mr.  Holm,  in  an  account  of  the  eruption  of  the  Skaptk  Tolcano  in  Iceland, 

Suoted  hy  Dr.  Hendenon,  mys,  **  The  whole  atmosphere  was  filled  with  sand, 
ust,  and  brimstone,  so  thick  as  to  occasion  a  continual  darkness.  The  pumice 
which  feU  on  the  villages  being  red  hotf  did  considerable  damage.  Along  with 
the  pumice  stones,  there  &U  a  great  quantity  of  a  diriy  substance  uke  piUhf  rolled 
up  toroetimes  in  the  form  of  smaH  balls,  and  sometimes  like  rings  or  garlands. 
The  &Hing  of  these  hot  substaneeM  was  attended  with  great  raiachiefT  as  tb&w 
totally  destroyed  all  manner  of  vegetation  that  they  came  sear."  Henderson's 
Iceland,  vol.  i.  p.  158. 
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first,  he  quitted  it  before  night,  for  a  still  more  elevated  and  safe 
retreat.  And  Lot  went  up  out  of  ZooTy  and  dwelt  in  the  mountaii^, 
for  he  feared  to  dwell  in  Zoar.  (Gen.  xix.  30.)  How  natural  is 
the  incrustation  of  his  wife  on  the  same  hypothesis  ?  Remaining  in 
a  lower  part  of  the  valley,  and  looking  with  a  wistful  eye  towards 
Sodom,  she  was  surrounded,  ere  she  was  aware,  by  the  lava,  which 
rising  and  swelling,  ^t  length  reached  her,  and  ^while  the  volcanic 
effluvia  deprived*  Tier  of  life)  incrustated  her  where  she  stood  ;  so 
that  being,  as  it  were,  embalmed  by  the  salso-bituminous  mass,  she 
became  a  conspicuous  beacon  and  admonitory  example  to  fiiture 
generations.  The  power  of  this  asphaltic  substance  m  preserving 
from  comipdon,  is  evident,  from  its  being  employed  by  the  Egyp- 
tians for  embalming  their  mununies.^  She  is  said  to  have  .been 
converted  into  a  pillar  of  salty  on  account  of  the  quantity  of  that 
substance  which  appeared  in  the  crust,  and  its  abundance  in  those 
regions  is  notorious,  both  from  sacred  and  profane  history  :  so  much 
so,  that  the  lake  which  now  fills  the  caverns  made  by  the  earthquake, 
has,  among  other  names,  that  of  the  **  Salt  Sea."^ 

In  confirmation  of  the  conflagration  of  the  ground  about  Sodom 
and  Gomorrah,  we  may  cite  the  description  in  Deut.  xxix.  22.  All 
the  land  burning  with  brimstone  ana  salty  lik^^he  overthrow 
OP  Sodom  and  Gomorrah.  Nor  was  the  fire,  thus  kindled,  ex- 
tinguished for  ages;  but  continued  to  send  forth  flames,  smok^, 
bitumen,  &c.  in  the  first  centurv  of  the  Christian  era,  as  we  learn 
from  the  testimony  of  Josephus.^  To  these  eruptions  of  flame  the 
apostle  Jude  appears  to  allude  in  the  seventh  verse  of  his  epistle  : 
and  antient  geographers,  as  well  as  modem  travellers,  have  attested 
the  existence  of  volcanoes  in  this  once  highly  favoured  country. 
Thus,  the  Koran,  adverting  to  the  destruction  of  Sodom,  says  that 
''  a  terrible  storm  fit>n[i  heaven  assailed  them,  at  sun-rise,  and  we 
turned  the  city  upside  down ;  and  we  rained  on  them  stones  of 
baked  clay,"^  that  is,  lava,  and  other  volcanic  matters.  The  oriental 
geographer  Ebn  Haukal,  (who  travelled  in  the  tenth  century,)  says, 
^^  The  land  of  the  tribe  of  Lot  is  called  Aredz  al  Mouklouhah  (the 
knd  turned  upside  down).  Neither  com,  nor  herbage,  nor  cattle, 
are  found  here ;  the  ground  is  black ;  and  stones  are  seen  scattered 
about,  whici)  one  would  imagine  to  be  the  stones  showered  down 
on  that  wicked  race."^    The  late  Mr.  Vohiey  states  that  the  whole 

1  Lot*8  wife  is  not  the  onljr  person  who  has  suffered  by  proximitj  to  volcanic 
effluTia.  The  elder  Pliny  perished  in  this  manner.  See  the  account  of  his  death 
in  the  epistles  of  his  nephew,  the  younger  Pliny,  lib.  Ti.  ep.  16. 

9  Died.  Sic.  Bib.  Hist.  Ub.  xix.  c.  109. 

9  Henderson's  Iceland,  vol.  i.  pp.  153, 154. 

4  De  Bell.  Jad.  lib.  iv.  o.  8.  §  4. 

>  Sale's  translation  of  the  Koran,  p.  913.    See  ako  p.  184.  4to.  edit. 

•  Sir  William  Ouseley*s  Translatioii  of  the  "  Orieiitil  Geofraphj  of  Ebn 
Haukal.*'  p.  46.    London,  1800.  4to. 
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south  of  S)rria  is  volcanic  ;^  and  volcanic  vestiges  were  traced  bj 
Mr.  Buckingham^  in  the  year  1816.^  * 

7.  But  the  greatest  of  all  tlie  calamities  that  ever  visited  this 
highh'-favoured  country,  is  the  pestilential  blast,  by  the  Arabs  termed 
tlie  Sam  wind,  by  the.  Persians,  Samaun^  by  tlie  iTurks  Simoom  or 
Samielf  and  by  the  prophet  Jeremiah  a  dry  wind  of  the  high  plaut 
in  the  wilderness.  (Jer.  iv.  11.)  It  blows  in  Persia,  Arabia,  and  the 
deserts  of  Arabia,  during  the  months  of  June,  July,  and  August ;  in 
Nubia  during  March  and  April,  and  also  m  September,  October,  and 
November.  It  rarely  lasts  more  than  seven  or  eight  minutes,  but  so 
poisonous  are  its  effects,  that  it  instantly  suffix^ates  those  who  are  ud* 
fortunate  enough  to  inhale  it,  particulariy  if  it  overtake  them  when 
standing  upright.  Theveiiot  menticHis  such  a  wind,  which  in  1658 
suffocated  twenty  thousand  men  in  one  night ;  and  another,  which  in 
1655  suffocated  four  thousand  persons.  As  the  principal  stream  of 
this  pestilential  blast  always  moves  in  a  line,  about  twenty  yards  in 
breadtli,  and  twelve  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  earth,  travellers  in 
the  desert,  when  they  perceive  its  approach,  throw  diemselves  on 
the  ground,  with  their  faces  close  to  the  burning  sands,  and  wrap 
their  heads  in  their  robes,  or  in  a  piece  of  carpet,  tiU  the  wind  has 
passed  over  them.  The  least  mischief  which  it  produces  is  the  dry- 
mg  up  their  skins  of  water,  and  thus  exposing  them  to  perish  with 
thirst  in  the  deserts.  When  this  destructive  wind  advances,  which  it 
does  with  great  rapidity,  its  approach  is  indicated  by  a  redness  in  the 
air ;  and,  when  sufficiently  near  to  admit  of  being  observed,  it  appears 
like  a  haze,  in  colour  resembling  the  purple  part  of  the  rainbow,  but 
not  so  compressed  or  thick.  When  travellers  are  exposed  to  a 
second  or  tlurd  attack  of  this  terrible  blast,  it  produces  a  desperate 
kind  of  indifference  for  life,  and  an  a|post  total  prostration  of  strength. 
Camels  and  other  animals  instinctively  perceive  its^approach,  and 
bury  their  mouths  and  nostrils  in  the  ^und.  The  effects  of  this 
blast  on  the  bodies  of  those  whom  it  destroys  are  peculiar.     At  first 


1  The  following  is  VoIhey*8  description  of  the  modern  state  of  this  district  :-— 
''  The  south  of  Syria,  that  is,  the  hoUow  through  which  the  Jordan  flows,  is  a 
country  of  volcanoes :  the  bituminous  and  sulpherous  sources  of  the  lake  Anihal- 
tites,  the  lava,  the  pumice  stones  thrown  upon  its  hanks,  and  the  hot  baths  or  Ta^ 
baria,"  (the  antient  Tiberias)  ^*  demonstrate  that  this  valley  has  been  the  seat  of  a 
aabierraneous  fire,  which  is  not  yet  extinguished.  Clouds  of  smoke  ore  often  ob- 
served to  issue  from  the  lake,  and  new  crevices  to  be  formed  upon  its  banks.  If  con- 
jectures in  such  cases  were  not  too  liable  to  error,  we  might  suspect  that  the  whole 
valley  has  been  formed  onkj  by  a  violent  sinking  of  a  country  which  formerly  poure<l 
the  Jordan  into  the  Mediterranean.  It  appears  certain,  at  least,  that  the  catasi* 
trophe  of  five  cities  destroyed  by  fire,  must  have  been  occasioned  by  the  irruption 
of  a  volcano  then  burning.  Strabo  expressly  says,  *  that  the  tradition  of  the  tit- 
habitants  of  the  country  (that  is,  of  the  Jews  themselves)  w«8,  that  formerly  the 
valley  of  the  lake  was  peopled  by  thirteen  flourishing  cities,  and  that  they  were 
sw^fowed  up  by  a  volcano.*  (Qeographia,  lib.  xvi.  p.  1067.  edit.  Oxon.)  This 
account  seems  to  be  confirmed  by  the  quantities  of  ruins  still  found  by  travellers  on 
the  western  border.  These  eruptions  have  long  since  ceased ;  but  earthquakes, . 
which  usually  succeed  them,  still  continue  to  be  felt  it  intervab  in  this  country." 
Travels  in  Egypt  and  Syria,  vol.  i.  pp.  281,282. 

9  Buekmghani*s  Travels,  pp.  44a.  448. 
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Yiew,  its  victims  appear  to  be  asleep  :  but  if  an  arm  or  leg  be  smartly 
shaken  or  lifted  up,  it  separates  from  the  body,  which  soon  after  be- 
comes black.^  In  Persia,  in  the  district  of  Dashdstan,  a  »am  or 
mmoom  blew  during  the  summer  m(»iths,  which  so  totally  burnt  up  all 
tbe  com  (then  near  its  maturity),  that  no  animal  would  eat  a  blade  of 
it,  or  touch  any  of  its  grain.^  The  image  of  com  blasted  before  it 
be  grown  up^  used  by  the  sacred  historian  in  2  Kings  xix.  26.,  was 
most  probably  taken  from  this  or  some  similar  cause.  The  Psalmist 
evidently  alludes  (Psal.  ciii.  15,  16.)  to  the  desolating  influence  of 
the  simoom,  which  w^s  unquestionably  the  blast  that  destroyed  the 
tfrmy  of  Sennacherib  in  one  night  (2  Kings  xix.  7.  35.) 

1  Bruce'i  Travela,  vol.  vi.  pp.  462, 463.  484.    Harmer*8  ObseiTatioiis,  vol.  i.  pp. 
94—06.    Sir  R.  K.  Porter's  Travels  in  Georgia,  Persia,  du:.  vol.  u.  p.  S30. 
9  Morier's  Second  Joiimey,  p.  43. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

BIFFERENT    FORMS     OF    GOVERNMENT*  FROM    THE     PATRIARCHAL 
TIMES     TO    THE     BABYLONIAN    CAPTIVITY. 

I.  Patriarchal  Government. — ^11.  Oovemment  under  Motes^^-a  TTa* 
ocracy; — its  nature  and  design.'^— 1,  Notice  of  the  heads  or  princes 
of  tribes  and  families. — 2,  Of  the  Jethronian  Prefects  or  Judges 
appointed  by  Moses.^S.  Of  the  Senate  or  Council  of  Seventy 
Assessors. — 4.  Scribes. — ^III.  Gx)vemment  of  the  Judges, — ^iV. 
Regal  Government  instituted; — the  Functions  and  Privileges  of 
the  Kings  ; — Inauguration  of  the  Kings  ; — Scriptural  Allusions  to 
the  Courts  of  Sovereigns  and  Princes  explained. — ^V.  Revenues  of 
the  Kings  of  Israel. — ^VI.  Magistrates  under  the  Monarchy. — ^VH. 
Officers  of  the  Palace. — ^VIII.  The  Royal  Jfarem.— IX.  Promulr 
gation  of  haws. — X.  Schism  between  the  twelve  tribes  ; — the  King" 
doms  of  Israel  and  Judah  founded  ; — their  Duration  and  End. 

I.  vJF  the  forms  of  Government  which  obtained  among  mankind 
from  .the  earliest  ages  to  the  time  of  Moses,  we  have  but  litde  in- 
formation conununicated  in  the  Scriptures.  The  simplicity  of  man- 
ners which  then  prevailed  would  render  any  complicated  form  of 
government  imnecessary;  and  accordingly  we  find  that  the  patri- 
archs exercised  the  chief  power  and  conunand  over  their  familieSf 
children,  and  domestics,  without  being  responsible  to  any  superior 
authority.  Such  was  the  government  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob. 
So  long  as  they  resided  m  the  land  of  Canaan,  they  were  subject 
to  no  foreign  power,  but  tended  their  flocks  and  herds  wherever  the/ 
ehose  to  go  (Gen.  xiii.  6 — 12.),  and  vindicated  their  wrongs  by  arms 
whensoever  they  had  sustained  any  injury.  (Gen.  xiv.)  They 
treated  with  the  petty  kin^s  who  reigned  in  diflferent  parts  of  Pales- 
tine  as  their  equals  in  dignity,  and  concluded  treaties  with  them  in 
their  own  right.  (Gen.  xiv.  13.  18—24.  xxi.  22 — 32.  xxvi.  16. 
27 — 33.  xxxi.  44 — 64.) 

The  patriarchal  power  was  a  sovereign  dominion :  so  that  parents 
may  be  considered  as  the  first  kings,  and  children  the  first  subjects. 
They  had  the  power  of  disinheriting  their  children  (Gen.  xlix.  3, 4. 
1  Chron.  v.  1.),  and  also  of  punishing  them  witli  deatn  (Cren.  xxxviii. 
34.)|  or  of  dismissing  them  from  home  without,  airipiing  anj  f!Mi« 
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son.  (Gen.  xxi.  14.)  Further,  the  patriarchs  could  pronounce  a 
solemn  blessing  or  curse  upon  their  children,  which  at  that  time  was 
regarded  as  a  high  privilege  and  of  great  consequence.  Thus  Noah 
cursed  his  son  Canaan  (Gen.  ix.  25.) ;  Isaac  blessed  Jacob  (Gen. 
xxvii.  28,  29.  33.) ;  and  Jacob  blessed  his  sons.  (Gen.  xlix.)  On 
the  decease  of  the  father,  the  eldest  son  by  a  natural  right  of  sue* 
cession  inherited  the  paternal  power  and  dominion,  which  in  those 
days  was  one  of  the  rights  of  primogeniture.  To  tliis  right  the 
sacerdotal  dignity,  in  the  first  ages,  seems  to  have  been  annexed  ;  so 
that  the  heads  of  families  not  only  possessed  a  secular  power,  but 
also  officiated  as  priests  in  the  families  to  which  they  belonged.  (Gen. 
viii.  20.  xii.  7,  8.  xxxv.  1 — 3.) 

Although  the  sons  of  Jacob  exercised,  each,  the  supreme  power 
in  his  own  family,  during  their  father's  life  (Gen.  xxxviii.  24.),  yet 
the  latter  appears  to  have  retained  some  authority  over  tliem.  (Gen. 
xlii.  1 — 4.  37,  38.  xliii.  1—^13. 1.  15 — 17.)  Afterwards,  however, 
as  the  posterity  of  Jacob  increased,  m  Egypt,  it  became  necessar}' 
to  have  magistrates  or  governors,  invested  with  more  extensive  au- 
thority; these  are  termed  Elders  (Exod.  iii.  16.),  being  probably 
chosen  on  account  of  tlieir  age  and  w*isdom.  The  Shoterim  or  '^  of- 
ficers of  the  children  of  Israel"  (Exod.  v.  14,  15.  19.),  have  been 
conjectured  to  be  a  kind  of  magistrates  elected  by  them :  but,  from 
the  context  of  the  sacred  historian,  they  rather  appear  to  have  been 
appointed  by  the  Egyptians,  and  placed  over  the  Israelites  in  Order 
to  oversee  their  labour. 

II.  On  the  departure  of  the  Israelites  from  the  land  of  their  op- 
pressors, under  the  guidance  of  Moses,  Jehovah  was  pleased  to 
mstitute  a  new  form  of  government^  which  has  been  rightly  termed 
a  Theocracy  ;  the  supreme  legislative  power  being  exclusively 
vested  in  God  or  in  his  oracle,  who  alone  could  enact  or  repeal  laws. 
The  Hebrew  government  appears  not  only  designed  to  subserve  the 
common  and  general  ends  of  all  good  govenunents ; — ^viz.  the  pro- 
tection of  tlie  property,  liberty,  safety,  and  peace  of  the  several 
members  of  the  community  (in  which  the  true  happiness  and  pros« 
pority  of  states  m\\  always  consist) ;  but  also  to  set  apart  the  Hebrews 
or  Israelites  as  a  holy  people  to  Jehovah^  and  a  kingdom  of  priests. 
for  tlius  Moses  is  directed  to  tell  the  children  of  Israel,  Ye  have 
seen  what  I  did  unto  the  Egyptians^  and  how  I  bore  you  on  eagles* 
wingSt  and  brought  you  unto  myself.  Jfow  therefore  ^  ye  will  hear 
my  voice  indeed^  ana  ke^  my  covenant^  then  ye  shall  be  a  peculiar 
treasure  unto  me  above  alt  people  ;  for  all  the  earth  is  mine,  and  ye 
shall  be  unto  me  a  kingdom  of  priests  and  an  holy  nation.  (Exod.  xix. 
3,  4,  5,  6.)  We  learn  what  this  covenant  was  in  a  further  account 
of  it*  Ye  stand  this  day  all  of  you  before  the  Lord  your  God,  ytnir 
tavtaims  of  your  tribes,  your  elders  and  your  officers,  and  aU  the  men 
iff  brad;  that  you  shomd  enter  into  covenant  with  the  Lard  thy  God, 
mi  into  his  oath  which  the  Lordfthy  God  maketh  with  thee  thxs  day  ; 
^Ast  he  may  establish  thee  to  day  for  a  people  unto  himself,  and  that 
■liflif  be  mU0  ihn  a  €hd,  as  he  hath  said  unto  thu,  ana  as  he  koA 
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iwomvnto  ikyfaihen^  to  AhraJum^  Imac,  and  to  Jacob  :for  ye  know^ 
adds  Moses,  how  toe  have  dwdt  in  the  land  of  Egypt^  and  how  toe 
tame  through  the  nations  which  ye  passed  by;  and  ye  have  spen  their 
abowUnationt  and  their  idolsy  wood  and  stone^  silver  and  gold^  which 
were  among  them^  lest  there  should  be  amon^  yoUj  manj  or  woman^  or 
family^  or  tribe^  whose  heart  tutneth  away  this  dayjrom  the  Lord  our^ 
God  to  go  and  serve  the  Gods  of  these  nations.  (Deut.  xix.  10 — 18.) 
From  these  passages,  it  is  evident  that  the  fundsimental  principle 
of  the  Mosaic  Law  was  the  maintenance  of  one  true  God,  and  the 
prevention,  t)r  rather  the  proscnption,  of  polytheism  and  idolatry. 
The  covenant  of  Jehovah  with  the  Hebrew  people,  and  their  oath 
by  which  they  bound  their  allegiance  to  Jehovah,  their  God  and 
King,  was,  that  they  should  receive  and  obey  this  laws  which  he 
should  appoint  as  their  supreme  governor,  with  a  pardcular  engage-* 
ment  to  keep  themselves  from  the  idolatry  of  tne  nations  round 
about  them,  whether  the  idolatry  they  had  seen  while  they  dwelt  in 
the  land  of  Egypt,  or  that  ^hich  they  had  observed  in  the  nations 
by  which  they  passed  into  the  promised  land.  In  keeping  this  al- 
legiance to  Jehovah,  as  their  immediate  and  supreme  Lord,  they 
were  to  expect  the  blessmgs  of  God's  immediate  and  particular 
protection  in  the  security  of  their  liberty,  peace,  and  prosperity, 
against  all  attempts  of  their  idolatrous  neighbours  ;  but  if  they 
should  break  theu:  allegiance  to  Jehovah,  or  forsake  the  covenant 
of  Jehovah,  by  going  and  serving  other  gods,  and  worshipping 
them,  then  they  should  forfeit  these  blessings  of  God's  protection, 
and  the  anger  of  Jehovah  should  be  kindled  against  the  land,  to 
bring  upon  it  all  the  curses  that  are  written  in  the  book  of  Deuter- 
onomy, (xix.  25—27.)  The  substance  then  of  this  solemn  trans- 
action between  Crod  and  the  Israelites  (which  may  be  called  the 
original  contract  of  the  '  Hebrew  government)  was  diis  : — ^If  the 
Hebrews  ivould  voluntarily  consent  to  receive  Jehovah  their  lord 
and  king,  to  keep  liis  covenant  and  laws,  to  honour  and  worship  him 
as  the  oae  true  God,  in  opposition  to  all  idolatrv ;  then,  though 
(Sod  as  sovereign  of  the  world  rules  over  all  the  nations  of  the  earm, 
and  all  nations  are  under  the  general  care  of  his  providence,  he 
would  gpvem  the  Hebrew  nation  by  peculiar  laws  oi  his  particular 
appointment,  and  bless  it  with  a  more  immediate  and  particular 
protection  ;  he  would  secure  to  them  the  invaluable  privileges  of  the 
true  religion,  together  with  liberty,  peace,  and  prosperity,  as  a  favour- 
ed people  above  dl  other  nations.^  This  constitution,  it  will  be  ob- 
served, is  enforced  chiefly  by  temporal  sanctions,  and  with  singular 
wisdom,  for  temporal  blessings  and  evils  were  at  that  time  the  com- 
mon and  prevailing  incitements  to  idolatry  ;  but  by  thus  taking  them 
into  the  Hebrew  constituti<Hi,  as  rewards  to  obedience  and  punish- 
ments for  disobedience,  they  became  motives  to  continuance  in  the 
true  religion,  instead  of  encouragements  to  idolatry.^ 

t  Lowman  on  the  CivU  GoTemment  of  the  Hebrews,  pp.  6 — 10.  See  aleo  Dr. 
CrravM's  Laetaref  on  the  Pentatenoh,  toI.  ii.  pp.  141 — 185.  for  some  masterly  oh 
mmXioDM  on  the  introduction  of  tes^rml  nnotiona  into  the  Monie  law. 

S  Mi^haelii'a  Commentarim  on  the  Laws  of  Moma,  vol  i.  pp.  19d— 196. 
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Id  the  Theocracy  of  the  Hebrews,  the  laws  were  given  to  them 
by  God,  through  die  mediation  of  Moses,  and  they  were  to  be  of 
perpetual  force  and  obligation  so  long  as  their  poli^  subsisted. 

The  judges  by  whom  these  laws  were  administered,  were  repre- 
sented as  holy  persons,  and  as  sitting  in  the  place  of  God.  fDeut. 
}.  17.  xix.  7.)  These  judges  were  usually  taken  from  the  tnbe  of 
Levi ;  and  the  chief  expounder  of  the  law  was  the  high  priest.  In 
this  there  was  a  singular  propriety ;  for  the  Levites,  bemg  devoted  to 
the  study  of  the  law,  were  (as  will  be  shown  in  a  subsequent  page) 
the  literati  among  the  Israelites.  In  difficult  cases  of  law,  however, 
relating  both  to  government  and  war,  God  was  to  be  consulted  by 
Urim  and  Thummim ;  and  in  matters,  which  concerned  the  welfare 
of  the  state,  God  frequently  ipade  known  his  will  by  prophets  whose 
mission  was  duly  attested,  and  the  people  were  bound  to  hearken  to 
their  voice.  In  all  these  cases,  Jehovah  appears  as  sovereign  king, 
ruling  his  people  by  his  appointed  ministers.^ 

A  subordinate  design  of  this  constitution  of  the  Hebrew  govern- 
ment was,  the  prevention  of  intercourse  between  the  Israelites  and 
foreign  nations.  The  prevalence  of  the  most  abominable  idolatry 
among  those  nations,  and  the  facility  with  which  the  Israelites  had, 
on  more  than  one  occasion,  adopted  their  idolatrous  rites,  during 
their  sojourning  in  the  wilderness,  rendered  this  seduxen  necessary, 
in  order  to  secure  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  Mosaic  law  above 
mentioned :  and  many  of  the  peculiar  laws  will,  on  this  principle, 
be  found  both  wisely  and  admirably  adapted  to  secure  this  design.^ 

The  form  of  the  Hebrew  republic  was  unquestionably  democra- 
tical :  its  head  admitted  of  change  as  to  the  name  and  nature  of  his 
office,  and  at  certain  times  it  could  even  subsist  without  a  general 
head.  When  Moses  promulgated  his  laws,  he  convened  the  whole 
congregation  of  Israel,  to  whom  he  is  repeatedly  said  to  have  spoken^ 
but  as  he  could  not  possibly  be  heard  by  six  hundred  thousand  men, 
we  must  conclude  that  he  only  addressed  a  certain  number  of  per- 
sons who  were  deputed  to  represent  the  rest  of  the  Israelites.  Ac- 
cordingly in  Numb.  i.  16.  these  delegates  or  representatives  are 
termed  nTVrT  WTp  (kcruay  HoeDau),  that  is,  those  wont  to  be  called 
the  convention^  in  'our  version  called  uie  renowned  of  the  congregO' 
iion :  and  in  Numb.  xvi.  2.  they  are  denominated  JXH^fT]  Wlp  ITW 
^VW^  (ncsiat  edoh  kcruat  HOEDan),  that  is,  chiefs  of  the  commu- 
nUy,  or  congregation,  that  are  called  to  the  convention^  in  our  version 
termed,  famous  in  the  congregation,  men  of  renown.  By  comparing 
Deut.  xxix.  9.  with  Josh,  xxiii,  2.  it  appears  that  these  representa- 
tives were  the  heads  of  tribes  or  fcmtUieSj  and  judges  and  officers ; 
and  Michaelis  is  of  opinion  that,  like  the  members  of  our  oritish 
House  of  Conunons,  they  acted  in  the  plenitude  of  their  own  power, 

without  taking  instruction  from  their  consdtuents.^ 

- 

1  Michaelis'a  Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of  Moses,  toL  i.  pp.  190—196. 

3  Michaelis's  Commentaries,  vol.  i.  pp.  202 — ^285.  Mr.  Lowmon  (Chril  Gorem- 
mept  of  the  Hebrews,  pp.  17—31.)  has  illustrated  the  wisdom  of  tins  MCond  dedfii 
of  the  Jewish  theocney  by  teveral  pertineiit  example. 

3  Commentaries  on  the  Ijawa  of  Moaos,  vol.  i.  p.  231. 
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1.  Heads  or  Princes  or  tribes  and  families.— All  the  va- 
rious branches  of  Abraham's  descendants,  like  the  antient  Germans 
or  the  Scottish  clans,  kept  together  b  a  body  according  to  their 
tribes  and  families ;  each  tribe  forming  a  lesser  commonwealth,  with 
its  own  peculiar  bterests,  and  all  of  them  at  last  uniting  into  one 
great  republic.^  The  same  arrangement,  it  is  well  known,  obtamed 
among  the  Israelites,  who  appear  to  have  been  divided  into  twelve 
g^at  tribes,  previously  to  their  departure  from  Egypt.  By  Moses, 
however,  they  were  subdivided  into  certain  greater  families,  which 
are  called  m  SXffD  (MisHPacHOTH)  or  families^  by  way  of  dis- 
tinction, and  rnSK^rD  (b^t^  abotu)  or  houses  of  fathers  (Num. 
i.  2.  Josh.  vii.  14.) ;  each  of  whom,  again,  had  their  heads,  which 
are  sometimes  called  heads  of  houses  of  fathers^  and  sometimes  sim- 
ply heads.  These  are  likewise  the  same  persons,  who  in  Josh,  xxiii. 
2.  and  xxiv.  1.  are  called  Elders,  (Compare  also  Deut.  xix.  12. 
and  xxi.  1 — 9.)  It  does  not  appear  in  what  manner  these  heads  or 
elders  of  families  were  chosen j  when  any  of  tliem  died.  The  princes 
of  tribes  do  not  seem  to  have  ceased  with  die  commencement,  at 
least,  of  the  monarchy :  from  1  Chron.  xvii.  16 — ^22.  it  is  evident 
that  they  subsisted  in  the  time  of  David ;  and  tliey  must  have  proved 
a  powerful  restraint  upon  the  power  of  the  king. 

It  will  now  be  readily  conceived  how  the  Israelitish  state  might 
have  subsisted  not  only  without  a  king,  but  even  occaskmally  with- 
out that  magistrate  who  was  caUed  a  Judge^  although  we  read  of  no 
supreme  council  of  the  nation.  Every  tribe  had  always  its  own 
chief  magistrate,  who  may  not  inaptly  be  compared  to  the  lords 
lieutenants  of  our  British  counties ;  subordinate  to  them,  again,  were 
the  heads  of  families,  who  may  be  represented  as  their  deputy-lieu- 
tenants :  and,  if  there  were  no  general  ruler  of  the  whole  people, 
yet  there  were  twelve  smaller  commonwealths,  who  in  certain  cases 
united  together,  and  whose  general  convention  would  take  measures 
for  their  conmion  interest.  In  many  cases  particular  tribes  acted  as 
distinct  and  independent  republics,  not  only  when  there  was  neither 
king  nor  judge,  but  even  during  the  times  of  the  kings.  Instances 
of  wars  being  carried  on  by  one  or  more  particular  tribes,  both  be- 
fore and  after  the  establishment  of  the  regal  government,  may  be 
seen  m  Josh.  xvii.  15—17.  Judg.  iv.  11.  and  xviii. — ^xx.  1  Chron. 
iv.  18 — ^23.  41 — 43.  It  appears  from  1  Chron.  xxiii.  11.  that  a  cer- 
tain number  of  persons  was  necessary  to  constitute  a  family,  and  to 
empower  such  a  family  to  have  a  representative  head  :  for  it  is  there 
ttid  that  the  four  sons  of  Shimei  had  not  a  numerous  progeny,  and 
were  therefore  reckoned  only  as  one  family.  Hence  we  may  explain 
why,  according  to  Micah  v.  1.,  Bethlehem  may  have  been  too  small 
to  be  reckoned  among  the  families  of  Judah.  It  is  impossible  to  as- 
certain, at  this  distance  of  time,  what  number  of  individuals  was 

1  In  this  manner  were  th^  lahmaelites  governed  by  twelve  princes  according  to 
Hm  number  of  Ishmaers  eons  (Gen.  xxv.  16.) ;  and  the  Bedouins  their  descendants 
hsm  always  preserved  some  traces  of  this  jpatriarchal  government.  Their  fiuniUes 
eomtimie  together ;  and  under  the  name  or  EnUr,  onels  prince  among  people,  who 
an  all  hii  kindred  within  a  certain  degree  of  affinity.    Ibid.  p.  1^ 
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Requisite  to  constitute  a  house  or  family ;  but  probably  the  number 
was  not  always  uniform.^ 

2.  The  Judges,  who  were  appointed  by  Moses,  had  also  a  right, 
by  vi|tue  of  their  office,  to  be  present  in  the  congregation^  or  con-^ 
vention  of  the  state.  After  the  departure  of  me  Israelites  from 
Eg)rpt,  Moses,  for  some  time,  was  their  sole  judge.  Jethro,  his 
father-in-law,  observing  that  the  daily  ddties  of  this  office  were  too 
heavy  for  him,  sugg^ted  to  him  (subject  to  the  approbation  of 
Jehovah)  the  institution  of  Judges,  or  rulers,  of  tens,  offfties,  of 
hundreds,  and  of  thousands,  who  determined  every -affair  of  little 
importance  among  themselves,  but  brought  the  hard  causes  to  Moses. 
(Exod.  xviii.  14—26.)  Of  the  judges  of  tetu,  therefore,  there  must 
have  been  sixty  thousand;  of  the  judges  o(  fifties,  txodve  thousand; 
of  the  judges  of  hundreds,  six  thousand ;  and  of  the  Judges  o(  thou- 
sands, six  hundred.  These  Judges,  or  Jethronian  prefects  (as  they 
have  been  called),  seem  #fe|iPve  been  a  sort  of  justice  of  the  peace 
in  several  divisions,  prob^^  takiBn  from  the  military  division  of  an 
host  into  thousands,  hundreds,  fifties,  and  tens ;  this  was  a  model 
proper  for  them  as  an  army  marching,  and  not  unsuitable  to  dieir 
settlement  as  tribes  and  families,  in  a  sort  of  counties,  hundreds, 
and  tithings.  Perhaps  our  old  Saxon  constitution  of  sheriffs  in 
counties,  hundredors  or  centgraves  in  hundreds,  and  dedners  m  decent 
naries,  may  give  some  light  to  this  constitution  of  Moses*  Some 
of  our  legal  antiquaries  have  thought  that  those  constitutions  of  the 
Saxons  were  taken  from  these  laws  of  Moses,  introduced  by  Alfred, 
or  by  his  direction.'  It  is  not  probable,  that  in  the  public  deliber- 
ative assemblies  the  whole  sixty  thousand  judges  of  tens  had  seats 
and  voices.  I^chaelis  conjectures  that  only  those  of  hundreds,  or 
even  those  only  of  thousands,  are  to  be  umlerstood,  when  mention 
is  made  of  judges  in  the  Israelitish  conventions. 

But,  after  the  establishment  of  the  Hebrews  in  the  land  of  Ca- 
naan, as  they  no  longer  dwelt  together,  in  round  nufnbers,  Moses 
ordained  that  judges  should  be  appointed  in  every  city  (Dent.  xvi. 
18.),  and  it  shouM  seem  that  they  were  chosen  by  the  people.  In 
succeeding  ages  these  judicial  offices  were  filled  by  the  Leviles,  most 

frobably  because  they  were  the  persons  best  skilled  m  the  law  of  the 
lebrews.     (See   1  Chron.  xxiii.  4.  xxvi.  29 — 32.  2  Cluron.  xix. 
8 — 11.  xxxiv.  13.) 

3.  During  the  sojourning  of  the  Israelites  in  the  wilderness, 
Moses  estabFished  a  council  or  senate  of  seventy,  to  a^st  him  in 
the  government  of  the  people.  The  Jein^  rabbinical  writers,  who 
have  exercised  their  ingenuity  in  conjecturing  why  the  number  was 
limited  to  sevenm  have  pretended  diat  this  was  a  permanent  and 
supreme  court  of  judicature ;  but  as  the  sacred  writers  are  totally 
ffllent  concerning  such  a  tribunal,  we  are  authorised  to  conclude  that 
it  was  only  a  temporary  mstitution.    After  their  return  firom  the 

1  MichAolia's  Commentaries,  toL  i.  p.  344. 

a  Bacon  on  English  Ooremment,  part  i.  p.  70.    Lowman'ii  Civil  Govcraaieid 
Hebrewf ,  p.  162. 
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Babylonish  captivity,  it  is  well  known  that  the  Jews  did  appoint  a 
sanhedrim  or  council  of  seventy  at  Jerusalem,  in  imitation  of  th^ 
which  Moses  had  instituted.  In  the  New  Testament,  very  frequaS 
mention  is  made  of  this  supreme  tribunal,  of  which  an  account  w31 
be  found  in  a  subsequent  chapter  of  this  volume. 

4.  Among  the  persons  who  appear  in  the  Israelitish  congregation 
or  diet  (as  Michaelis  terms  it),  in  addition  to  those  ahready  mentioned, 
we  find  the  OHDIB^)  shotcrim)  or  scribes.  It  is  evident  that 
tliey  were  difierent  from  the  Jethronian  prefects  or  judges ;  fot 
Moses  expressly  ordamed  that  they  should  not  only  appoint  judges 
in  every  city,  but  also  shoterim  or  scribes.  Officers  ot  this  descrip- 
tion, we  have  already  seen^  were  among  the  Israelites,  during  their 
bondage  m  Egypt.  What  their  functions  were,  it  is  now  difficult  to 
ascertain.  Michaelis  conjectures,  with  great  probability,  that  they 
kept  the  genealogical  tables  of  the  Israelites,  with  a  faithfid  record  of 
binhs,  marriages,  and  deaths ;  and  that  to  them  was  assigned  the 
j^tj  of  appordoBiing  the  public  burthens  and  services  on  the  people 
mdividually.  Under  the  regal  government,  these  scribes  were  gene- 
rally taken,  from  the  tribe  oiLevi.  (1  Chnm.  xxiii.  4.  2  Chron.  xix. 
8-^11.'  and  xxxiv.  13.)  In  Deut.  xxix.  10.  xxxi.  28.  Josh.  viii. 
33.  and  xxiii.  2.  we  find  diem  as  representatives  of  the  people  in 
the  diets,  or  when  they  entered  into  covenant  with  God.  in  time  of 
war  th^  were  charged  with  the  duty  of  coaveyiag  orders  to  the 
army  (Deut  xx.  5.);  and  in  2  Chron.  xxvi.  11.  we  meet  widi  a 
Mtf  scribe  J  who  appears  to  have  been  what  is  now  termed  the  muster^ 
wuuter-generaL^ 

in.  On  the  death  of  Moses,  the  command  of  the  children  of 
Israel  was  confided  to  Josbuqa,  who  had  been  his  mmister  (Exod. 
xxiv.  13.  Josh.  i.  1.;)  and  under  whom  the  land  of  Canaan  was 
subdued,  and  divided  agreeably  to  the  divine  injunctions ;  but  his 
of&ce  ceasing  with  his  life,  the  government  of  Israel  was  committed 
to  certain  supreme  magistrates  termed  Judges.  Their  dignity  was 
fiir  life;  but  their  office  was  not  hereditary,  neither  was  their  suc- 
ces«on  constant.  There  were  also  anarchies,  or  intervab  of  several 
years'  continuance,  during  which  the  Israelites  groaned  under  the 
tyranny  of  their  oppressors,  and  had  no  governors.  But  though  Go4 
himself  did  regularly  appoint  the  judges  of  the  Israelites,  the  peofde, 
neverdieless,  on  some  occasions  elected  him  who  appeared  to  them 
most  proper  to  deliver  them  from  their  immediate  oppression :  thus 
Jephtnah  was  chosen  by  the  Israelites  beyond  Jordan.  As,  how* 
ever,  it  frequently  happened  that  the  op|Nressi(Mis  which  rendered  the 
assistance  of  judees  necessary,  were  not  felt  equally  over  all  Israel, 
so  the  power  of  uose  judges,  who  were  elected  in  order  to  procure 
their  deliverance  firom  such  servitudes,  did  not  extend  over  all  the 
people,  but  only  over  that  district  which  they  had  delivered.  Thus, 
Jepnthah  did  not  exercise  his  authority  on  this  side  Jordan,  neither 
m  3mk  exercise  his  judicial  power  beyond  that  river.    In  many 

1  See  p.  76.  stgpra.  ^  Michaelia's  Commentarief,  voL  i.  pp.  349— S51. 
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cases,  particular  tribes  acted  as  distinct  and  independent  republics, 

Konly  Hiien  there  was  neither  king  nor  judee,  but  even  in  the 
cs  of  the  kings.  In  Josh.  xvii.  14—18.  Juoe;.  iv.  10.  and  Judg. 
xviii.  xix.  xx.  we  read  of  wars  which  were  earned  on  by  particulaur 
tribes.  But  the  most  remarkable  example  perhaps  is  in  1  Cbron. 
y.  18 — ^23.  where  the  two  tribes  and  a  half  beyond  Jordan,— even 
during  the  rei»i  of  Saul,-— carried  on  a  very  important  war  by  them- 
selves ;  in  which,  indeed,  the  rest  of  the  people  of  Israel  took  so 
little  share,  that  Samuel  has  not  so  tnuch  as  noticed  it  in  Saul's 
history,  though  it  was  a  far  more  splendid  event,  than  all  his  military 
achievements  put  together.  In  1  Cliron.  iv.  41-^3.  we  read,  in 
like  manner,  oi  wars  carried  on  by  the  single  tribe  of  Simeon,  in  the 
reigi  of  Hezekiah. 

The  authority  of  the  judgies  was  not  inferior  to  that,  which  was 
afterwards  exercised  by  the  kings :  it  extended  to  peace  and  war. 
They  decided  causes  without  appeal ;  but  they  had  no  power  to  enact 
new  laws,  nor  to  impose  new  burthens  upon  the  people.  They  were 
protectors  of  the  laws,  defenders  of  religion,  and  avengers  of  crime^ 
particularly  of  idolatry,  which  was  high  treason  against  Jehovah  their 
Sovereign.  Further,  these  judges  were  without  pomp  or  splendour, 
and  destitute  of  guards,  train,  or  equipage :  unless  indeed  their 
own  wealth  might  enable  them  to  make  an  appearance  suitable  to 
their  dignity.  Their  income  or  revenue  arose  solely  from  presents. 
Tliis  form  of  administration  subsisted  from  Joshua  to  Saul,  during  a 
period  of  about  339  years. 

IV.  At  length  the  Israelites,  weary  of  having  (Jod  for  their  king, 
and  provoked  by  the  misconduct  of  the  sons  of  the  judge  and  prophet 
Samuel,  who  in  his  old  age  had  associated  them  with  himself  for  the 
administration  of  affairs,  desired  a  king  to  be  set  over  them,  to  judge 
them  like  all  the  nations  (1  Sam.  viii.  5i),  thus  undesignedly  fulfilling 
the  designs  of  the  Almighty,  who  had  ordained  that  in  the  fulness  of 
time  the  Messiah  should  be  bom  of  a  royal  house.  Such  a  change 
in  their  government  Moses  foresaw,  and  accordingly  prescribed  cer- 
tain laws  for  the  direction  of  their  future  sovereigns.  (Deut.  xvii. 
14—20.)  The  right  of  choice  was  left  to  the  people,  but  with  this 
Iknitation,  tliat  they  must  never  elect  a  foreigner.  This  was  a 
patriotic  law,  but  it  did  not  apply  to  the  case  of  the  nation  being  at 
any  time  subjected,  by  force  of  arms,  to  a  foreign  prince ;  though 
the  Pharisees  afterwards  so  explained  it.  Further,  the  Israelites 
were  on  no  account  to  appoint  any  one  as  their  king,  who  was  not 
chosen  by  God ;  but  tliis  did  not  extend  to  their  electing  every  in- 
dividual king :  for,  so  long  as  tlie  reigning  family  did  not  violate  the 
fundamental  laws  of  the  theocracy,  they  would  continue  to  possess 
the  throne,  but  if  they  tyrannised,  they  would  forfeit  it.  With  regard 
to  tlie  external  qualifications  which  tlie  Jews  seem  to  have  demanded 
in  tlieir  kings ;— comeliness  of  person,  and  tallness  of  stature  seem 
to  have  been  the  principal  requisites.  Thus,  although  Saul  was 
constituted  King  of  israel  by  the  special  appointment  of  God,  yet 
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• 
it  appears  to  have  been  no  inconsiderable  circumstance  in  the  eyes 
of  the  people,  that  he  was  a  choice  young  man  and  goodly^  and  that 
there  was  notj  among  the  children  of  Israel^  a  goomier  person  than 
he :  from  the  shoulders  and  upwards  he  was  mgher  than  any  of  the 
people.  (1  Sam.  ix.  2.)  And  therefore  Samuel  said  to  the  peoplei 
when  he  presented  Saul  to  them :  See  ye  him  whom  the  Lord  haih 
chosen  that  there  is  none  like  him  among  all  the  people,  (1  Sam.  x. 
24.)  Hence,  also,  David  is  said  to  have  been  ruddy,  withal  of  a 
beaui^tU  countenance^  and  goodly  to  look  to.  (1  Sam.  xvi.  12.)  The 
peoide  of  the  East  seem  to  have  had  a  regard  to  these  personal 
quswties  in  the  election  of  their  kings,  in  addition  to  those  of  strength, 
courage,  and  fortitude  of  mind ;  and  it  was  such  a  king  as  their 
neighbours  had,  whom  the  Israelites  desired. 

The  kings  were  prohibited  from  multipljrins  horses;^  nor  were 
they  aUowed  to  take  many  wives.  No  law  of  Moses,  however,  was 
less  observed  than  this.  They  were  likewise  forbidden  to  ccJlect 
great  quantities  of  gold  and  silver ;  lest  they  should  have  in  their 
hands  the  means  of  making  themselves  rich.  Li  order  that  they 
mi^t  not  be  ignorant  of  religion  and  of  the  laws  of  the  Israelites, 
they  were  ienjoined  to  have  by  them  a  copy  of  the  law,  carefully 
taken  from  the  Levitical  exemplars,  and  to  read  in  it  daily.'  From 
i  Sam.  x.  25.  compared  with  2  Sam.  v.  3.  1  Kin^s  xii.  22 — ^24. 
and  2  Kii^  xi«  17.  it  appears  that  the  Israelitbh  kmgs  were  by  no 
means  possessed  of  unlimited  power,  but  were  restricted  by  a  soJemn 
stipulation;  although  they  on  some  occasions  evinced  a  disposition 
leaning  towards  despotisnv  (1  Sam.  xi.  5 — 7.  and  xxii.  17,  18.) 
They  had,  however,  the  right  of  making  war  and  peace,  as  well  as 
the  power  of  life  and  death ;  and  could  on  particular  occasions  put 
crimitlals  to  death,  without  the  formalities  of  justice  (2  Sam.  i.  5— 15* 
iv.  9 — 12.):  but,  in  generd  they  administered  justice;  sometimes 
in  a  summary  way  by  themselves  where  the  case  appeared  clear,  as 
David  did  (see  2  Sam.  xii.  1 — 5.  xiv.  4 — ^11.  and  1  Kings  ii.  5 — ^•), 
or  by  judges  duly  constituted  to  hear  and  determine  causes  in  the 
king's  name.  (1  Chron.  xxiii.  4.  xxvi.  29 — 32.)  Michaelis  thinks 
it  probable  that  there  were  superior  courts  established  at  Jerusafem, 
in  which  David's  sons  presided,  and  that  Psal.  cxxii.  5.  is  an  allusion 
to  them  ;  but  no  mention  is  made  of  a  supreme  tribunal  in  that  city 
earlier  than  die  rei^  of  Jehoshaphat.  (2  Chron.  xix.  8-^1 1  .^  Al- 
diough  the  kings  enjoyed  the  {privilege  of  granting  pard<ms  to  oronders 
at  their  pleasure  without  consulting  any  person ;  and  m  eccle«astical 
affairs  exercised  great  power,  sometimes  deposing  or  condemning  to 
death  even  the  high  priest  himself  (1  Sam.  xxii.  17,  18.  1  Kings  ii. 
26,  27.),  and  at  odier  times  reforming  gross  abuses  in  religion,  of 

1  This  law  was  to  b«  a  standing  trial  of  prince  an^  jMople,  whether  thej  IumI 
trust  and  confidence  in  God  their  deliverer.  See  Bp.  Sherlock's  DiBCOuraee  on 
Prophecy,  Disc.  iv. ;  where  he  has  excellently  explained  the  reason  and  effect  of 
the  law,  and  the  inftnenco  which  the  ohsenrance  or  neglect  of  it  had  in  the  adSairs 
•f  the  Israelites. 

s  The  above  regulations  concerning  the  Jewish  numarchs  are  fully  conndered 
aad  illttftrated  by  Michaelis.    Commentaries,  vol.  i.  pp.  26&— 283. 
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nHiich  we  have  examples  in  the  zealous  conduct  of  Hezekiah  and 
Josiah ;  yet  this  power  was  enjoyed  by  them  not  as  absolute  sove- 
reigns in  their  own  right.  They  were  merely  the  viceroys  of  Jehovah, 
wli^  was  the  sole  legislator  of  Israel :  and  dierefore  as  the  kings 
could  neither  enact  a  new  law  nor  repeal  an  old  one,  the  government 
continued  to  be  a  theocracy^  as  well  under  their  permanent  adminis- 
tration, as  we  have  seen  that  it  was  under  the  occasional  administra- 
tion of  the  judges.  The  only  difference,  that  can  be  discovered 
between  the  two  species  of  government,  is  diat  the  conduct  of  the 

1'udges  was  generally  directed  by  urim,  and  that  of  the  kings,  either 
)y  the  inspiration  of  Grod  vouchsafed  to  themselves,  or  by  prophets 
raised  up  from  time  to  time  to  reclaim  them  when  deviatmg  from 
their  duQr,  as  laid  down  by  the  law. 

The  inauguration  of  the  kings  was  performed  with  various  cere- 
monies and  with  great  pomp.  The  principal  of  these  was  anointing 
with  holy  oil  (Psal.  Ixxxix.  20.),  which  was  sometimes  privately 
performed  by  a  prophet  (1  Sam.  x.  1.  xvi.  1 — 13.  1  Kings  xix.  16. 

2  Kii^s  ix.  1 — 6.),  and  was  a  symbolical  prediction  that  the  person 
so  anomted  would  ascend  the  throne ;  but,  after  the  monarchy  was 
established,  this  unction  was  performed  by  a  priest  (1  Kings  i.  39.\, 
at  first  in  some  public  place  f  1  Kings  i.  32-— 34.),  and  afterwards 
in  the  temple,  the  monarch  elect  being  surrounded  by  his  guards. 
(2  Kings  XI.  11, 12.  2  Chron.  xxiii.)  It  is  probable  also  that  ne  was 
at  the  same  time  girded  with  a  sword.  (Psalm  xlv.  3.)  After  the 
king  was  anointed  he  was  proclaimed  by  the  sound  of  the  trumpet. 
In  this  manner  was  Solomon  proclaimed!  (1  Kings  i.  34,  39.),  and 
(it  should  seem)  also  the  rebel  Absalom.  (2  Sam.  xv.  10.)  When 
Jehovah  proclaimed  his  law,  and  himself  to  be  the  King  of  Israel, 
the  sound  of  the  trumpet  preceded  with  great  vehemence.  (Exod. 
xix.  16.)  The  knowledge  of  this  circumstance  will  explain  the 
many  passages  in  the  Psabns,  in  ts'hich  God  b  said  to  have  gtme  up 
with  a  shout ;  the  Lord^  with  the  sound  of  a  trumpet ;  and  the  Israel- 
ites are  called  upcm,  with  trumpets  to  make  ajoj/fid  noise  before  the 
Jjord  the  King.  (See  Psal.  xlvii.  5.  xcviii.  6.  &c.)  From  this 
ceremony  of  anomtmg,  kings  are  m  the  Scriptures  frequently  termed 
the  anointed  of  the  Lord  and  of  the  Ood  of  Jacob.  (1  Sam.  xxiv. 
6.  10.  xxyi.  9.  11.  16.  23.  2  Sam.  xxiii.  1.  Psal.  ii.  2.  Ixxxix.  38. 
Habak.  iii.  13.)  A  diadem  or  crown  was  also  placed  upcm  the 
sovereign's  headf  and  a  sceptre  put  into  his  band  (Ezek.  xxi.  26. 
PsaL  uv.  6.  2  Kings  xi.  12.^,  after  which  he  entered  into  a  solemn 
covenant  with  his  subjects  tnat  he  would  govern  according  to  its 
conditions,  and  to  the  law  of  Moses.    (2  Sam.  v.  3.  1  Chron.  xi.  3. 

3  Kings  xi.  12.  2  Chron.  xxiii.  11.  compare  Deut.  xvu.  18.)  The 
nobles  in  their  turn  promised  obedience,  and  appear  to  have  con* 
firmed  this  pledge  wiui  a  kiss,  either  of  the  knees  or  feet.  (Psal.  ii. 
12.)  Loud  acclamations  accompanied  with  music  then  followed, 
after  which  the  king  entered  the  city.  (1  Kings  i.  39,  40.  2  Kings  xi. 
12.  19.  2  Chron.  xxiii.  11.)  To  this  practice  there  are  numerous  al- 
lusions both  in  the  Old  Testament  (Psal.  xlvii.  2— 9.  xcvii.  1.  xcix.  K» 
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&c.),  as  well  as  in  the  New  (Matt.  xxi.  9,  10.  Mark  xi.  9,  10.  Luke 
xix.  35—38.)  ;  in  which  last-cited  passages  the  Jews,  by  welcoming 
our  Saviour  in  the  same  manner  as  their  kings  were  formerly  inaugu- 
rated, manifestly  acknowledged  him  to  be  the  Messiah  whom  they 
expected.  Lastly,  after  entering  the  city,  the  kings  seated  themselves 
upon  the  throne,  and  received  the  congratulations  of  their  subjects. 
(1  Kings  i.  35,  47,  48.  xi.  19,  20.)  On  the  inauguration  of  Saul, 
however,  when  there  was  neither  sceptre,  diadem,  nor  throne,  these 
ceremonies  were  not  observed.  After  die  estabUshment  of  royal^ 
among  the  Jews,  it  appears  to  have  been  a  maxim  in  their  law,  that 
the  kifig's  person  was  inviolable^  even  though  he  might  be  tyrannical 
and  unjust  (1  Sam.  xxiv.  5— -8) ;  a  maxim  which  is  necessary  not 
only  to  the  security  of  the  king,  but  also  to  the  welfare  of  the  sub* 
ject.  On  this  principle,  the  Amalekite,  who  told  David  the  impro- 
bable and  untrue  story  of  his  having  put  the  mortaUy  wounded  Saul 
to  death,  that  he  might  not  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Philistines,  was, 
merely  on  this  his  own  statement,  ordered  by  David  to  be  instandv 
deanpatched,  because  he  had  laid  his  hand  on  the  Lord's  Anoimtea. 
(2  Sam.  i.  14.) 

1^  chief  distinctions  of  majesty  mendoned  in  Scripture,  were  the 
RoyW-Apparel,  the  crown,  the  throne,  and  the  sceptre.  The  Royal 
Appardi  was  splendid  (Matt,  vi,  29.),  and  the  retinue  of  the  sove- 
reigns was  both  numerous  and  magnificent.  (1  Kings  iv.  1 — ^24.) 
That  the  apparel  of  the  Jewish  monarchs  was  different  from  that  of 
all  other  persons,  is  evident  from  Ahab's  changing  his  apparel  before 
he  engaged  in  batde,.and  fiwn  Jehoshaphat's  retaining  his.  (1  Kings 
xxii.  30.)  It  is  most  probable,  after  the  example  of  other  oriental 
sovereigns,  that  their  garments  were  made  of  purple  and  fine  white 
linen  (Esth.  viii.  15.)  :  in  after  times,  it  appears  from  Luke  xvi.  19. 
that  the  rich  and^great  were  clad  in  purple  and  fine  Imen :  and  this 
circumstance  may  account  for  Pilate's  soldiers  clothing  Christ  with 
purple  (Mark  xv.  17.),  and  for  Herod  the  tetrarch,  with  his  men  of 
war,  arraybg  him  in  a  gorgeous,  most  probably  a  white  robe  (Luke 
xxiii.  11.),  Siereby  in  dension  clothing  him  as  a  king.  Further, 
their  Crowns  or  diadems  glittered  widi  gold,  silver,  and  precious 
stones.  (2  Sam.  xii.  30.  Zech.  vi.  11.)  l%eir  arms  were  decorated 
with  bracelets  (2  Sam.  i.  10.)  as  those  of  the  Persian  sovereigns  are 
to  this  day;^  and  their  thrones  were  equally  magnificent.  The 
Throne  of  Solomon  is  particularly  described  in  1  Kmgs  x.  18 — 20. 
Similar  to  this  was  the  throne  on  which  the  sovereign  of  Persia  was 
seated  to  receive  his  late  Majesty's  ambassador,  Su*  Gore  Ouseleyi 
Bart.  It  was  ascended  by  steps,  on  which  were  painted  dragons 
(that  of  Solomon  was  decorated  with  carved  hons;  and  was  also 
overlaid  with  fine  gold).^  The  Royal  Sceptre  seems  to  have  beeo 
various  at  different  times.  That  of  Saul  was  a  javelin  or  spear 
(1  Sam.  xviii.  10.  xxii.  6.),  as  Justin  informs  us  was  antiently  the 

pracdce  among  the  early  Greek  sovereigns.'    Sometimes  the  sceptre 

'  '  ■  ——————— —i^——^^i^i———^> 

>  Morier's  Second  Joaniej,  p.  173.       9  IVid.  p.  174.       3  HkKt,  Hb.  tUiL  e.  S,    ^ 
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wfaicb  we  hnre  eximides  in  the  sealous  oooduct  of  Heieldah  and 
Jbtth ;  jet  tfats  povrer  was  eojoyed  bjr  tbem  not  as  abtobue  sove- 
rei^is  io  tbeir  oini  ligbL  Tbej  were  nierelj  the  viceroys  of  Jebovah, 
wbo  was  the  sole  legislator  of  Israel :  and  therefore  as  the  longs 
could  neither  enact  a  new  law  nor  repeal  an  old  one,  the  government 
continued  to  be  a  theocracy^  as  weD  under  their  permanent  adminia- 
trationy  as  we  have  seen  that  it  was  under  the  occasiooal  administra- 
tion of  the  judges.  The  only  difference,  that  can  be  discovered 
between  the  two  mcies  of  government,  is  that  the  conduct  of  the 
judges  was  generally  directed  by  urin^  and  that  of  the  kings,  either 
uy  the  inq)iration  of  God  vouchsafed  to  themselves,  or  by  presets 
raised  up  from  time  to  time  to  reclaim  them  when  deviatmg  fron 
their  duty,  as  laid  down  by  the  law. 

The  inauguration  of  the  kings  was  performed  with  various  cere- 
monies and  with  great  pomp.  The  principal  of  these  was  anointing 
with  holy  oil  (P^.  Ixxxix.  20.),  which  was  sometimes  privately 
performed  by  a  prophet  (1  Sam.  x.  1.  xvi.  1 — 13.  1  Kings  xix.  16. 
2  KiiKs  ix.  1 — 6.),  and  was  a  symbolical  prediction  that  the  person 
so  anomted  would  ascend  the  throne ;  but,  after  the  monarchy  was 
established,  this  miction  was  performed  by  a  priest  (1  Kings  i.  39.\, 
at  first  m  some  public  place  (I  Kin^  i.  32--*-34.),  and  afterwarcb 
in  the  temple,  the  monarch  elect  bemg  surroimded  by  his  guards. 
(2  Kings  XI.  1 1, 12.  2  Chron.  xxiii.)  It  is  probable  also  that  he  was 
at  the  same  time  girded  with  a  sword.  (Psalm  xlv.  3.)  After  the 
king  was  anointed  he  was  proclaimed  by  the  sound  oi  the  trumpet. 
In  this  manner  was  Sok>mon  proclaimed  (1  Kings  i.  34,  39.),  and 

Jit  should  seem)  also  the  rebel  Absalom.  (2  Sam.  xv.  10.)  When 
ehovah  proclaimed  his  law,  and  himself  to  be  the  King  of  Israel, 
the  sound  of  the  trumpet  preceded  with  great  vehemence.  (Exod. 
xix.  16.)  The  knowledge  of  this  circumstance  will  explain  the 
many  passages  in  the  Psabns,  in  ts'hich  God  is  said  to  have  gone  up 
mih  a  shout ;  ike  Lord^  with  the  sound  of  a  trumpet ;  and  the  Israel- 
ites are  called  upon,  with  trumpets  to  make  a  joyful  noise  before  the 
Lord  the  King.  fSee  Psal.  xlvii.  5.  xcviii.  6.  &c.)  From  this 
ceremony  of  anointmg,  kings  are  m  the  Scriptures  frequently  termed 
the  anointed  of  the  Lord  and  of  the  Ood  if  Jacob.  (1  Sam.  xxiv. 
6.  10.  xxyi.  9.  11.  16.  23.  2  Sam.  xxiii.  1.  Psal.  ii.  2.  kxxix.  38. 
Habak.  iii.  13.)  A  diadem  or  crown  was  also  placed  upon  the 
•overeign's  headf  and  a  sceptre  put  into  his  hand  (Ezek.  xxi.  26. 
PsaL  xhr.  6.  2  Kings  xi.  12.^,  after  which  he  entered  mto  a  solemn 
covenant  with  his  subjects  tnat  he  would  govern  according  to  its 
conditions,  and  to  the  law  of  Moses.  (2  Sam.  v.  3.  1  Chron.  xi.  3. 
9  Kings  xi.  12.  2  Chron.  xxiii.  11.  compare  Deut.  xvii.  18.)  Tlie 
nobles  m  their  turn  promised  obedience,  and  appear  to  have  con- 
firmed this  pledge  wltn  a  kiss,  either  of  the  knees  or  feet.  (Psal.  ii. 
12.)  Loud  acdamationd  accompanied  with  music  then  loDowed, 
after  which  the  king  entered  the  city.  (1  Kings  i.  39,  40.  2  Kings  xi. 
12.  1 9.  2  Chron.  xxiii.  11.)  To  this  practice  there  are  numerous  at- 
fusions  both  in  the  Old  Testament  (P^.  xhii.  2 — 9.  xcvii.  1.  xcix.  1., 
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be.),  as  well  as  in  the  New  (Matt.  xxi.  9,  10.  Mark  xi.  9,  10.  Luke 
xix.  35—38.)  ;  in  which  last-cited  passages  the  Jews,  by  welcoming 
our  Saviour  in  the  same  manner  as  their  kings  were  formerly  inaugu- 
rated, manifestly  acknowledged  him  to  be  the  Messiah  whom  they 
expected.  Lastly,  after  entering  the  city,  the  kings  seated  themselves 
upon  the  throne,  and  received  the  congratulations  of  their  subjects. 
(1  Kings  i.  35,  47,  48.  xi.  19,  20.)  On  the  inauguration  of  Saul, 
however,  when  there  was  neither  sceptre,  diadem,  nor  throne,  tliese 
ceremonies  were  not  observed*  After  the  establishment  of  royal^ 
among  the  Jews,  it  appears  to  have  been  a  maxim  in  their  law,  that 
the  king*s  person  was  inviolable^  even  though  he  might  be  tyrannical 
and  unjust  (1  Sam.  xxiv.  5— -8) ;  a  maxim  which  is  necessary  not 
only  to  the  security  of  the  king,  but  also  to  the  welfare  of  the  sub* 
ject.  On  this  principle,  the  Amalekite,  who  told  David  the  impro- 
bable and  untrue  story  of  his  having  put  the  mortaUy  wounded  Saul 
to  death,  that  he  might  not  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Philistines,  was, 
merely  on  this  his  own  statement,  ordered  by  David  to  be  instantly 
despatched,  because  ha  had  laid  his  hand  on  the  Lord*s  Anoimted. 
(2  Sam.  i.  14.) 

The  chief  distinctions  of  majesty  mentioned  in  Scripture,  were  the 
Royv*Apparel,  the  crown,  the  thrcme,  and  the  sceptre.  The  Royal 
Amard^  was  splendid  (Matt,  vi*  29.),  and  the  retinue  of  the  sove- 
reigns was  both  numerous  and  magnificent.  (1  Kings  iv.  1 — ^24.) 
That  the  apparel  of  the  Jewish  monarchs  was  different  from  that  of 
all  other  persons,  is  evident  from  Ahab's  chan^g  his  apparel  before 
he  engaged  in  batde,.and  bom  Jehoshaphat's  retaining  his.  (1  Kings 
xxii.  30.)  It  is  most  probable,  after  the  example  of  other  oriental 
sovereigns,  that  their  garments  were  made  of  purple  and  fine  white 
linen  (Esth.  viii.  15.) :  in  after  times,  it  appears  from  Luke  xvi.  19. 
that  the  rich  and^great  were  clad  in  purple  and  fine  Imen :  and  this 
circumstance  may  account  for  Pilate's  soldiers  clothing  Christ  with 
purple  (Mark  xv.  17.),  and  for  Herod  the  tetrarch,  with  his  men  of 
war,  arraybg  him  in  a  gorgeous,  most  probably  a  white  robe  (Luke 
xxiii.  11.),  Siereby  in  derision  clothmg  him  as  a  king.  Further, 
their  Crowns  or  diadems  glittered  with  gold,  silver,  and  precious 
stones.  (2  Sam.  xii.  30.  Zech.  vi.  11.)  l%eir  arms  were  decorated 
with  bracelets  (2  Sam.  i.  10^)  as  those  of  the  Persian  sovereigns  are 
to  this  day  *^  and  their  thrones  were  equally  magnificent.  The 
Throne  of  Solomon  is  particularly  described  in  1  Kings  x.  18 — 20. 
Similar  to  thb  was  the  throne  on  which  the  sovereign  of  Persia  was 
seated  to  receive  his  late  Majesty's  ambassador,  Sir  Gore  Ouseleyi 
Bart.  It  was  ascended  by  steps,  on  which  were  pamted  dragons 
(that  of  Solomon  was  decorated  with  carved  lions;  and  was  also 
overlaid  with  fine  gold^.^  The  Royal  Sceptre  seems  to  have  beeo 
various  at  different  times.  That  of  Sam  was  a  javelin  or  spear 
(1  Sam.  xviii.  10.  xxii.  6.),  as  Justin  informs  us  was  antiently  the 
practice  among  the  early  Greek  sovereigns.'    Sometimes  the  sceptre 
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nHiich  we  have  examples  in  the  zealous  conduct  of  Hezekiah  and 
Josiah ;  yet  this  power  was  enjoyed  by  them  not  as  absolute  sove- 
reigns in  their  own  right.  They  were  merely  the  viceroys  of  Jehovah, 
who  was  the  sole  legislator  of  Israel :  and  therefore  as  the  kings 
could  neither  enact  a  new  law  nor  repeal  an  old  one,  the  government 
continued  to  be  a  theocracy^  as  well  under  their  permanent  adminis- 
tration, as  we  have  seen  that  it  was  under  the  occasional  administra- 
tion of  the  judges.  The  only  difference,  that  can  be  discovered 
between  the  two  species  of  government,  is  that  the  conduct  of  the 

1*udges  was  generaUy  directed  by  urim^  and  that  of  the  kings,  either 
)y  the  inspiration  of  Grod  vouchsafed  to  themselves,  or  by  prophets 
raised  up  firom  time  to  time  to  reclaim  them  when  deviatmg  from 
their  duty,  as  laid  down  by  the  law. 

The  inauguration  of  the  kings  was  performed  with  various  cere- 
monies and  with  great  pomp.  The  principal  of  these  was  anointing 
with  holy  oil  (Psal.  Ixxxix.  20.),  which  was  sometimes  privately 
performed  by  a  prophet  (1  Sam.  x.  1.  xvi.  1 — 13.  1  Kings  xix.  16. 
3  KiiKs  ix.  1 — 6.),  and  was  a  symbolical  prediction  that  the  person 
so  anomted  would  ascend  the  throne ;  but,  after  the  monarchy  was 
estabhshed,  this  unction  was  performed  by  a  priest  (1  Kings  i.  39.), 
at  first  in  some  public  place  f  1  Kings  i.  32— "34.),  and  afterwarcb 
in  the  temple,  the  monarch  elect  bemg  surrounded  by  his  guards. 
(2  Kings  xi.  11, 12.  2  Chron.  xxiii.)  It  is  probable  also  that  he  was 
at  the  same  time  girded  with  a  sword.  (Fsabn  xtv.  3.)  After  the 
king  was  anointed  he  was  proclaimed  by  the  sound  oi  the  tninipet* 
In  this  manner  was  Solomon  proclaimed  (1  Kings  i.  34,  39.),  and 
(it  should  seem)  also  the  rebel  Absalom.  (2  Sam.  xv.  10.)  When 
Jehovah  proclaimed  his  law,  and  himself  to  be  the  King  of  Israel, 
the  sound  of  the  trumpet  preceded  with  great  vehemence.  fExod. 
xix.  16.)  The  knowledge  of  this  circumstance  will  explam  the 
many  passages  in  the  Psabns,  in  which  God  is  said  to  have  gtme  m 
with  a  shout;  the  Lordj  toith  the  sound  of  a  trumpet;  and  the  Israel- 
ites are  called  upon,  vnth  trumpets  to  make  ajot/ful  noise  before  the 
Jjord  the  King.  ^See  Psal.  xlvii.  5.  xcviii.  6.  &c.)  From  this 
ceremony  of  anointme,  kings  are  in  the  Scriptures  frequently  termed 
the  anointed  of  the  Lord  and  of  the  Ood  of  Jacob.  (1  Sam.  xxiv. 
6.  10.  xxyi.  9.  11.  16.  23.  2  Sam.  xxiii.  1.  Psal.  ii.  2.  hxxix.  38. 
Habak.  iii*  13.)  A  diadem  or  crown  was  also  placed  upon  the 
sovereign's  headf  and  a  sceptre  put  into  his  band  (Ezek.  xxi.  26. 
PsaL  iSv.  6.  2  Kings  xi.  12.^,  after  which  he  entered  into  a  solemn 
covenant  with  his  subjects  tnat  he  would  govern  according  to  its 
conditions,  and  to  the  law  of  Moses.  (2  Sam.  v.  3.  1  Chron.  xi.  3. 
3  Kings  xi.  12.  2  Chron.  xxiii.  11.  compare  Deut.  xvii.  18.)  Tlie 
nobles  in  their  turn  promised  obedience,  and  appear  to  have  con* 
firmed  this  pledge  w'ltn  a  kiss,  either  of  the  knees  or  feet.  (Psal.  ii. 
12.)  Loud  acclamations  accompanied  with  music  then  toDowed, 
after  which  the  king  entered  the  city.  (1  Kings  i.  39,  40.  2  Kings  xi. 
12.  19.  2  Chron.  xxiii.  11.)  To  this  practice  there  are  numerous  at- 
fusions  both  in  the  Old  Testament  (Psal.  xhii.  2 — 9.  xcvii.  1.  xcix.  l.» 
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&c.),  as  well  as  in  the  New  (Matt.  xxi.  9,  10.  Mark  xi.  9,  10.  Luke 
xix.  35—38.)  ;  in  which  last-cited  passages  the  Jews,  by  welcoming 
our  Saviour  in  the  same  manner  as  their  kings  were  formerly  inaugu- 
rated, manifestly  acknowledged  him  to  be  the  Messiah  whom  they 
expected.  Lastly,  after  entering  the  city,  the  kings  seated  themselves 
upon  the  throne,  and  received  the  congratulations  of  their  subjects. 
(1  Kings  i.  35,  47,  48.  xi.  19,  20.)  On  the  inauguration  of  Saul, 
however,  when  there  was  neither  sceptre,  diadem,  nor  throne,  these 
ceremonies  were  not  observed.  After  the  establishment  of  royal^ 
among  the  Jews,  it  appears  to  have  been  a  maxim  in  their  law,  that 
the  king's  person  was  inviolable^  even  Aough  he  might  be  tyrannical 
and  unjust  (1  Sam.  xxiv.  5— -8) ;  a  maxim  which  is  necessary  not 
only  to  the  security  of  the  king,  but  also  to  the  welfare  of  the  sub* 
ject.  On  this  principle,  the  Amalekite,  who  told  David  the  impro- 
bable and  untrue  story  of  his  having  put  the  mortaUy  wounded  Saul 
to  death,  that  he  might  not  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Philistines,  was, 
merely  on  this  his  own  statement,  ordered  by  David  to  be  instantly 
despatched,  because  he  had  laid  his  hand  on  the  Lord's  Anomted. 
(2  Sam.  i.  14.) 

The  chief  distinctions  of  majesty  mentioned  in  Scripture,  were  the 
RoyvApparel,  the  crown,  the  thrcme,  and  the  sceptre.  The  Royal 
Jijfpardj  was  splendid  (Matt,  vir  29.),  and  the  retinue  of  the  sove- 
reigns was  both  numerous  and  magnificent.  (1  Kings  iv.  1 — 24.) 
That  the  apparel  of  the  Jewish  monarchs  was  different  from  that  of 
all  other  persons,  is  evident  from  Ahab's  changing  his  apparel  before 
he  engaged  in  batde,  and  fiwn  Jehoshaphat's  retaining  his.  (1  Kings 
xxii.  30.)  It  is  most  probable,  after  the  example  of  other  oriental 
sovereigns,  that  their  garments  were  made  of  purple  and  fine  white 
linen  (Esth.  viii.  15.)  :  in  after  times,  it  appears  from  Luke  xvi.  19. 
that  the  rich  andi^reat  were  clad  in  purple  and  fine  linen :  and  this 
circumstance  may  account  for  Pilate's  soldiers  clothing  Christ  with 
purple  (Mark  xv.  17.),  and  for  Herod  the  tetrarch,  with  his  men  of 
war,  arraving  him  in  a  gorgeous,  most  probably  a  white  robe  (Luke 
xxiii.  ll.)>  diereby  in  derision  clothing  him  as  a  king.  Further, 
their  Croums  or  diadems  glittered  widi  gold,  silver,  and  precious 
stones.  (2  Sam.  xii.  30.  Zech.  vi.  11.)  llieir  arms  were  decorated 
with  bracelets  (2  Sam.  i.  10^)  as  those  of  the  Persian  sovereigns  are 
to  this  day  ;^  and  their  thrones  were  equally  magnificent.  The 
Tbrcme  of  Solomon  is  particularly  described  in  1  Kmgs  x.  18 — 20. 
Similar  to  this  was  the  throne  on  which  the  soverei^  of  Persia  was 
seated  to  receive  his  late  Majesty's  ambassador.  Sir  Gore  Ouseley, 
Bart.  It  was  ascended  by  steps,  on  which  were  painted  dragons 
(that  of  Solomon  was  decorated  with  carved  lions;  and  was  also 
overlaid  with  fine  gpld).^  The  Royal  Sceptre  seems  to  have  beeo 
various  at  different  times.  That  of  Saul  was  a  javelin  or  spear 
(1  Sam.  xviii.  10.  xxii.  6.),  as  Justin  informs  us  was  antiently  the 
practice  among  the  early  Greek  sovereigns.'    Sometimes  the  sceptre 
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lient  sovereigns  of  Hindoostan  used  to  send  persons  to  precede 
them  in  their  joumies,  and  command  the  inhabitents  to  clear  the 
.  loads ;  a  very  necessary  step  in  a  cotmtry,  where  there  are  scarcely 
any  public  roads.^    To  this  practice  the  prophet  Isaiah  manifestly 
alludes  fisa.  xl.  3.  compared  with  Mai.  iii.  1.  and  Matt.  iii.  3.)  ;  and 
we  shall  obtain  a  clear  notion  of  the  preparation  of  the  way  for  a 
royal  expedition,  and  the  force  and  beauty  of  the  prophetic  declara- 
don  will  fully  appear,  if  we  attend  to  the  followmg  narrative  of  the 
inarches  of  Semiramis  into  Media,  recorded  by  Diodorus  Siculus.* 
^  In  her  march  to  Ecbatane,  she  came  to  the  Zarcean  mountain, 
which  extending  many  furlongs,  and  beine  fuD  of  craggy  precipices 
and  deep  hoUowSf  could  not  be  passed  without  making  a  long  circuit. 
Being  desirous,  therefore,   of  leaving  an  everlasting  memorial  of 
herself,  as  well  as  to  make  a  shorter  way,  she  ordered  the  precipices 
to  be  digged  down,  and  the  hollow  places  to  beJUled  up;  and  at  a  great 
expence  she  made  a  shorter  and  more  expeditious  road,  which  to 
this  day  is  called  the  road  of  Semiramis.     Afterwards  she  made  a 
progress  through  Persia,  and  all  her  other  dominions  m  Asia ;  and 
wherever  she  came,  she  commanded  die  mountains  and  craggy  pre- 
cipices to  be  cut  down,  and,  at  a  vast  expence,  made  the  ways  level 
afid  plain.     On  the  other  hand,  in  low  places  she  raised  mounds,  on 
whicn  she  erected  monuments  in  honour  of  her  deceased  generals, 
and  sometimes  whole  cities."    The  writer  of  the  apocryphal  book  of 
Baruch  (v.  7.)  expresses  the  same  subject  by  the  same  images,  either 
taking  them  firom  Isa.  xl.  3.  (or  perhaps  from  Ixii.  10 — 12!)  or  from 
the  common  notions  of  his  countrymen  :  "  For  God,"  says  he, "  hath 
appointed  that  every  high  hill,  and  banks  of  long  continuance,  should 
be  c€ut  doum,  and  vaUtes  filled  up,  to  make  even  the  ground  that  Is- 
rael may  go  safely  in  the  glory  of  God."    The  Jewish  church  was 
that  desert  country  to  which  John  the  Baptist  was  sent  (Matt.  iii. 
1 — 4.^,  to  announce  the  coming  of  the  Messiah.     It  was  at  that 
time  aestitute  of  all  religious  cultivation,  and  of  the  spirit  and  prac- 
*  tice  of  piety  :  and  John  was  sent  to  prepare  the  way  of  the  Lord  by 
preaching  the  doctrine  of  repentance.     The  desert  is  therefore  to  be 
considered  as  a  proper  emblem  of  the  rude  state  of  the  Jewish 
church,  which  was  the  true  wilderness  meant  by  the  prophet,  and  m 
which  John  was  to  prepare  the  way  of  the  promised  Messiah.* 

.■  ■■  I  Ml.!!.!.  »i.^— ^a— .^— 

1  Ward's  View  of  the  History,  &c.  of  the  Hindoos,  vol.  iii.  p.  339. 

S  Bibliotheca  Hlstorica,  lib.  ii.  c.  13, 14.  (vol.  ii.  op.  44    46.  edit.  Bipont.) 

9  Bishop  Lowth  on  Isaiah  xl.  3.  vol.  ii.  p^.  252 — 254.    A  practice,  similar  to  that 

«bove  described,  is  recorded  by  the  chaplain  to  Sir  Thomas  Roe,  ambassador  to 

the  Mogul  court  in  the  reigns  of  James  1.  and  Charles  I. ;  who  says  (p.  138.)  that, 

making  a  progress  with  the  ambassador  and  emperor,  they  came  to  a  wilderness, 

"  where  (by  a  very  great  eompany  sent  brfore  us,  to  wuike  these  passages  and 

flaeesJUfor  us)  a  way  was  cut  out  and  mads  even,  broad  enough  for  our  con- 

T^ent  passage.    And  in  the  place,  where  we  pitched  our  tents,  a  great  compass 

of  ground  was  rid  and  made  plain  for  them,  by  grubbing  a  number  of  trees  and 

bunaes :  yet  there  we  went  as  readily  to  our  tents,  as  we  did  when  they  were  set 

up  in  the  plains."    Fragments  supplemental  to  Cafanet's  Dictionary,  No.  171.    Sem 

«milar  instances  in  Dr.  Clarke^s  iWvels,  vol.  vili.  p.  277. 8vo.  Mr.  Forbes's  Orients 

Memoirs,  vol.  iL  p.  4&0.  and  Mr.  Wtid's  View  of  tha  HiiUny ,  dee.  of  the 

foL  iii  p.  138. 
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It  was  customaiy  for  the  Jewish  kings  sometimes  to  nominftte 
their  successors,  and  ■  sometimes  to  assume  them  as  partners  with 
them  in  the  goveilmient  during  their  own  life-time.  Thus  David 
caused  Solomon  to  be  anointed  (1  Kings  i.  32 — 40.)  ;  so  that  Solo- 
mon reigned  conjoindy  with  his  father  during  the  short  remamder 
of  David's  life,  for  it  does  not  appear  that  the  latter  resigned  his 
sceptre,  tffl  be  resigned  his  breath.  In  like  manner,  Rehoboam, 
though  a  prince  of  no  great  merit,  appointed  his  youngest  son  Abijah 
to  be  ruler  among  his  brethren^  (2  Chron  xi.  22.)  designing  that  he 
should  reign  after  him ;  and  accordingly  Abijah  succeeded  him  on 
the  throne.  (2  Chron.  xiii.  1.)  So,  amQUg  the  sons  of  Josiah, 
Jehoahaz,  the  younger,  was  preferred  to  Jehoiakim  the  elder.  (2  Kings 
xxiii.  31—36.)  This  practice  of  the  Jewish  sovereigns,  it  has  already 
been  shown,  serves  to  elucidate  some  supposed  chronok>gical  difficul- 
ties in  Sacred  History.^  > 

V.  With  regard  to  the  revenues  of  the  kings  of  Israel,  as  none 
were  appointed  by  Moses,  so  he  left  no  ordinances  concerning  them ; 
we  may,  however,  collect  from  the  sacred  writings,  that  they  were 
derived  from  the  following  sources : 

1.  Voluntary  offerings,  or  presents,  which  were  made  to  them 
conformably  to  the  oriental  custom,  (l  Sam.  x.  27.  xvi.  20.)  Mich- 
aelis  is  of  opinion  that  they  were  connned  to  Saul  only,  as  no  trace  of 
them  is  to  be  found  after  his  time. 

2.  The  produce  of  the  royal  fk>cks  (1  Sam.  xxl.  7.  2  Sam.  xiii. 
23.  2  Chron.  xxxii.  28,  29.) :  and  as  both  king  and  subjects  had  a 
common  of  pasture  in  the  Arabian  deserts,  Michaelis  thinks  that 
David  kept  numerous  herds  there  (1  Chron.  xxvii.  29-^1.),  which 
were  partly  under  tlie  care  of  the  Arabian  herdsmen. 

3.  The  produce  of  the  royal  demesnes,  consisting  of  arable  lands, 
vineyards,  olive  and  sycamore  grounds,  &£c.  which  had  originally 
been  uninclosed  and  uncultivated,  or  were  the  property  of  state 
criminals  confiscated  to  the  sovereign :  these  demesnes  were  culti- 
vated by  bondsmen  and  perhaps  also  by  the  people  of  conquered 
eountries  (1  Chron.  xxvii.  26 — 31.  2  Chron.  xxvi.  10.) ;  and  it  ap- 
pears from  1  Sara.  viii.  14.  xxii.  7.  and  Ezek.  xlvi.  17.  that  the  kings 
assigned  part  of  their  domains  to  their  servants  in  lieu  of  salary. 

4.  Another  source  of  the  royal  revenue  was  the  tenth  part  of  aO 
the  produce  of  the  fields  and  vineyards,  the  collection  and  manage- 
ment of  which  seem  to  have  been  confided  to  the  officers  menUoned 
in  1  Kings  iv.  7.  and  1  Chron.  xxvii.  25.  It  is  also  probable  from 
1  Kings  X.  14.  that  the  Israelites  likewise  paid  a  tax  in  money. 
These  imposts  Solomon  appears  to  have  increased ;  and  Rehoboam's 
refusal  to  lessen  them  is  stated  by  the  sacred  historian  as  the  cause 
of  the  rebellion  of  the  ten  tribes  against  him.  (1  Kings  xii.  4.  18.) 
There  is  an  allusion  in  Mai.  i.  18.  and  Neh.  v.  18.  to  the  custom  ot 
paying  dues  in  kind  to  governors,  which  obtains  to  this  day  m 
Abyssinia.^ 

1  See  Vol.  I.  pp.  545, 546.  9  Bnice*»  Tniveb»  vol.  i.  p.  353.  8to. 
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5.  Not  only  did  the  most  precious  part  of  the  plunder  of  the  con- 
quered nations  flow  into  the  royal  treasuiy,  (2  Sam.  viii.)  but  the 
latter  also  had  tributes  imposed  on  tliem,  which  were  termed  MiNCHAy 
or  presents,  and  were  paid  partly  in  money,  and  partly  m  agricultural 
produce.  (1  Kings  iv.  21.  Psal.  Ixxii.  10.  compared  with  1  Chron. 
xxvii.  2d— 31.^ 

6.  Lastly,  tne  customs  paid  to  Solomon  by  the  foreign  merchants 
whp  passed  through  his  dominions  (1  Kings  x.  15.^,  a&rded  a  con- 
siderable revenue  to  that  monarch ;  who,  as  the  Mosaic  laws  did  not 
encourage  foreign  conunerce,  carried  on  a  very  extensive  and  lucra- 
tive trade  (1  Kmgs  x.  22.),  particularly  in  Egyptian  horses  and  the 
Ijyssus  or  fine  linen  of  Egypt.^  (1  Kings  x.  28,  29.) 

VI.  On  ^be  introduction  of  the  regal  government  among  the  Isra- 
elites, the  princes  of  the  tribes,  heads  of  families,  scribes  or  genealo- 
gists, and  judges,  retained  the  authority  which  they  had  previously 
txercised,  and  constituted  a  senate  or  legislative  assembly  for  the 
cities,  in  or  near  which  they  respectively  resided.  (1  Kings  xii.  1 — 
24.  1  Chron.  xxiii.  4.  xxvi.  29,  30.  xxviii.  and  xxix.  6.)  The 
judges  and  scribes  or  genealogists  were  appointed  by  the  sovereign, 
together  with  other  officers  or  magistrates,  of  whom  the  following 
were  the  principal. 

1.  The  Royal  Counsellors j  or  Privy  Council,  as  we  perhaps  should 
term  them.  (Isa.  iii.  3.  xix.  11.  12.  Jer.  xxvi.  11.)  Such  were  the 
oU  men  that  stood  before  Solomon  while  he  livedy  and  whom  the  head- 
strong Rehpbpam  consulted  (1  Kings  xii.  6.);  and  such  also  was 
Jotfathan^  DamPs  unde.     1  Chron.  xxvii.  32.) 

S.  The  Prophets  J  though  holding  a  divine  commission '  as  pro- 
phets, may  nevertheless  be  noticed  among  the  royal  officers ;  as  diey 
were  consulted  by  the  pious  monarchs  of  Israel  and  Judah,  Thus 
Nath9n  was  consulted  by  David  (2  Sam.  vn.  2.) ;  Micaiah,  by  Jeho- 
sliaphat  (1  Kings  xxii.  7,  8.) ;  Isaiah,  by  Hezekiah  {2  Kings  xix.  2.) ; 
and  the  prophetess  Huldah,  by  Josiah.  (2  Kings  xxii.  14—20.)  But 
t^ie.  idolatrous  and  profligate  kings  imitated  the  heathen  monarchs, 
and  summoned  tg  their  council  soothsayers  and  false  prophets. 
Ahab,  for  instance,  consulted  the  pseudo-prophets  of  Baal  (1  Kings 
xviii.  22.  and  xxii.  6.) ;  as  Pharaoh  had  before  called  in  the  wise 
men  and  the  sorcerers  or  magicians  (Exod.  vii.  11.  and  viii.  18.); 
and  Nebuchadnezzar  afterwards  consulted  the  magicians  and  astroto^ 
gers  t»  Ail  realm.  (Dan.  i.  20.) 

3.  The  y^\Q  (iiaaKiR)  or  Recorder  (2  Sam.  viii.  16.),  who  in 
the  loargia  of  our  larger  English  Bibles  is  termed  a  remembrancer 
or  vnriter  of  chronicles.  His  office  was  of  no  mean  estimadon  in  the 
eastern  worU,  where  it  was  customary  with  kings  to  keep  daily 
itgiaters  of  all  the  transactions  of  their  reigns.  Whoever  discharged 
liia  trust  with  eflfect,  it  was  necessary  shoiud  be  acquainted  with  the 
tnie  springB  and  secrets  of  action,  and  consequently  be  received  into 
the  greatest  confidence.  Ahilud  was  David's  recorder  or  historio- 
ppapber  {%  Sam.  viii.  16.),  and  a}q[)ears  to  have  been  succeeded  in 

1  Mm,  AidMofegia BiUiea,  pp.  ^90-338.    MichMlits ConunMittfief,  voLi 
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dtts  office  by  his  soQ  Jehoshaphat  (2  Sam.  xx.  24.),  who  wis  retained 
by  Sobmon.  (1  Kines  iv.  3.)  Joali,  the  son  of  Asaph,  was  the  re- 
corder of  the  pious  king  Hezekiah  (2  Kings  xviii.  18.  37.  Isa.  xxxvi. 
3«)  In  Esther  vi.  1.  and  x.  2.  mention  is  made  of  the  recordi  of  At 
ckronideSf  written  by  this  officer. 

4.  The  ^fC  (soPHeR)  or  Scribe  seems  to  have  been  the  king's 
secretary  of  state:  he  registered  all  acts  and  decrees.  Seraiah 
(2  Sam.  viii.  17.)  and  Sheva  (2  Sam.  xx.  25.)  were  David's  secre- 
taries. This  officer  is  also  mentioned  in  1  Kings  iv.  3.  2  KiAgs 
xviii.  18.  and  Isa.  xxxvi.  3. 

5.  The  Higk  Priest^  as  one  would  naturally  expect  m  a  theocracy, 
is  likewise  to  be  reckoned  among  the  royal  counsellors.  Zadcrfc  the 
flon  of  Ahitub,  and  Ahimelek  me  son  of  Abiathar,  are  particularly 
iiientioned  among  the  principal  officers  of  David.  (2  Sam.  viii.  17. 
1  Chron.  xviii.  16.) 

VII.  Mention  has  already  been  incidentaUy  made  of  the  nu- 
merous retinue  that  attended  the  oriental  monarchs :  the  principal 
officers,  who  thus  composed  the  domestic  establishment  of  the  Israel- 
Msh  and  Jewish  kings,  were  as  follow : — 

1.  The  Officers^  mentioned  in  1  Kings  iv.  5.  7 — 19.  and  1  Chron. 
xzvii.  25 — 31.,  are  in  1  Kings  xx.  15.  called  the  princes  of  the 
provinces.  They  supplied  the  royal  table,  and  must  not  be  con- 
UMinded  with  those  who  collected  the  tribute.  In  2  Sam.  xx.  24. 
and  1  Kings  iv.  6.  Adoram,  who  is  enumerated  among  David's 
and  Solomon's  officers  of  state,  is  said  to  be  over  the  tribute :  he 
was,  probably,  what  we  call  chancellor  of  the  eoochequer.  He  re» 
ceived  and  brought  into  the  royal  treasury  all  the  proceeds  of  taxes 
and  tributes. 

2.  The  Governor  of  the  Palace^  who  was  over  the  household, 
seems  to  have  answered,  as  to  his  employment  and  rank,  to  the 
stewards  whom  the  rich  men  engaged  to  superintend  their  afiairs. 
To  him  was  committed  the  charge  of  the  servants,  and  indeed  of 
every  thing  which  belonged  to  the  palace.  Abishar  held  this  office 
under  David  (I  Kings  iv.  6.) ;  Qbadiah,  under  Ahab  (1  Kings  xviii. 
3.)  ;  and  Eliakim,  under  Hezekiah.  (2  Kings  xviii.  18.^  From  Isa. 
xxii.  22.  it  appears  that  this  officer  wore,  as  a  mark  ol  his  office,  a 
robe  of  a  pecidiar  make,  bound  with  a  precious  girdle,  and  carried 
on  his  shoulder  a  richly  ornamented  key. 

3.  The  King's  Friend  or  Companion  was  die  person,  with  whom 
the  sovereign  conversed  most  familiarly  and  confidentially :  he  some- 
tnnes  had  the  oversight  of  the  royal  palace,  and  sometimes  even  the 
cha^e  of  the  kingdom.  (1  Kmgs  iv.  5.  1  Chron.  xxvii.  33.)  In 
the  time  of  the  Maccabees,  this  appellation  admitted  of  a  broader 
meaning,  and  was  applied  to  any  one  who  was  empbyed  to  execute 
the  royal  commands,  or  who  held  a  high  office  in  the  government. 
See  1  Mace.  x.  65.  xi.  26,  27. 

4.  The  King^s  Life  Guards  whose  commander  was  termed  the 
tmtain  of  the  guard.  This  office  existed  in  the  court  of  the 
Pharaohs  (Gen.  xxxvii.  36.  xxxix.  1.),  as  well  as  in  that  of  the 
Imahtish  and  Jewish  monarehs.    The  captain  of  f^  guard  ap- 
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1  xr»  trrc  inz--  T-«  -  --:::z=2.  ^=zzni-  iis:i:«  on  state 
ti  "*-r  iliz-f  .  -  -^  -=.  It  Eze  :!*  Da\id,  the 
■^"•—  -^— r-r-rt=  vr-  -«rti  =r~ini?!*  xijl  J'-c^aixts.  c^xiceming 
^  "i-::  ■.  i:*-^  a—i-r^  . r^TzttzT^nirf  i..  rr^i.^  ir*  :▼  ao  means 
^' —  ~-  — -.—  ^-r-i:.  :i  z»r  --- •  n--L  jt-LH  :i;'  Samuel, 
-■■^  :— -  -■=•  .— -tf-"-  -:u  -^.w*^  ^'-.  -=  z^  EtiUTfws  were  ex- 
=:■         .T    r--    .     :•"    'j  •-   ^w^   ::•?   iz^    :  ;  ?.-  inarcuabie  that  the 

""-     .-,_;•--    .    -T    —-L-^^narti;   "s:v-f^.,r:i.   xu  sibtfeqaeothr  of 
*-:      .    ^..    .r    -  .-     '^r-    :r^:^r*:^     -t*    m*-  ,  aufrf  rr  Icog  spear, 

'..t  r-       ^r*         -.-      .ciXTili^iit-*     J.      ii's—i    •-ri^ss-Jjrv^      (Mark 

11.    "  t     •   .r;     •    ^•r     i:n.      -LT-:::   -r^    r    je   :t.n3£idered  as 
.■•'.5»     ii.  .-     -•-.     ■ -^-"a^""      -s^    ,:^£:t-nil'"  sceajcas.  they 

...?v  - ..         ->      .:•--.       'v '.  .><:^-^ -u.   "li's-r    ia«:   Tr.'cibiied  the 
^  *.;.ut.  •-•.!.         •\i^.'=  .  T      r:.^A'vr   21    r:vMs  i::ii  concubines 

.'ti...  '  ..'z    -ft  .'■.-r-.    v.:-^-_:?*    -sj^ii'ialv  Solomon, 

.-    ^-*     \v   •.■.'-*■.     --L^     •*.    .::::    ^^L.^'i   i:  ^i  admonitions, 
-.»*    .t^   -  iu;      "^  'v     -?  *:x.'vo*i:-     ^.-.s-u    :;t:!i:5«;:ves  Jo  the  perik 
•  .:*.-j    '-Ic^o  -.u  J -J*,  ^'ii^i*.  J^  ::»r  ^^.:  J    i  riiux:£  5uch  improper 
uixi.'.'--:>*  V  o   -     — ••   -  .':.^i:.    ^,  Z'..  atiii.  21.)     The 

2*-:««.  .vis^'    ^»-    'c*.>i:    •.-T.-j-Ai' ">  sTi:'^';    K'    .'\^'i:!2s*?  in  decorating 
."^    x»xu>    ^     zfi-  *t.u:t  *.    j.:\*     \     ::tr    I'iiii.cJi    'M  black  ones 
>^«^i.-,a;_\      %.x    ^•.ai^.'=<;    ::f:'      ^:i:    v.:c'.   i<    ne  Mosaic  law  pro- 
TiOiitu     i>j-"iLxu     '--"»     --•-•.■   --    /k'.i.   v-:;i.   1-  -  were  procured 
rr  •..•.   L'.^-^-i    vuuuvt^  u  i  ^•^v.     \;'t.::>t.      Ji  :r:ci*  cl"  the  employ- 
'.    ■.    1       ...ui.^    ;i    :'t     ^t-:i^^%    .\\.r  H:e    .  Siri*  \xii.  9.   (Heb.) 
:  V'a,^    :ti.   ♦.     *:^fj.      \     i"^.    ^o.    v\     .  ^.  vdi.  11-  vHeb.)  Jer. 
vv.    .'..  "    vv>-N.      '.  iit\i   wi.  .  ».      V^e  ::u.i:i  :i  "^^  hjrtni,  at  the 
v:i5,-  -cas^ui^.    x^tint.    ::>   .vi!v-iUiiii:^ .  juc  iitf  suocessoF  to  the 
:?iru<,    ;xx.yi    X    .  oiiix.    iiiv    jc>»>«i:u   jt  f-^  iin?ni.  was  not  at 
:.\.r'^    c  Yu^t   ^j*    iiif.T-.'uix?  1*121  ui«  mxinK^cl  it.     Hence  Ado- 
i:iA.K  «  !v  11  ii>  :t;ii  u  .oi.uii  AjttOac.  1  *vocv.bine  of  David's,  for 
v.>  %it.  ittvi  jn-w  <uic  udi»»mcii>  .*i   ii*  :T:i:^  :o  the  kingdom,  was 
t.iii?*!».u   *  i:i    atiiiiK    L>  i   -truiiiei;^  jtfTftX'.    ;1  Kiiigs  ii.  13 — 2o.) 
'Siii  jiouiii    JK  <:iis;  Jad  iiiihiun^    .vw^?"  vVc"  the  harem,  yet  the 
%iv  k  V  A-ia-  ...iitriy  11  'avuuT.  iitii  x>*>x'^»i->  :::^moiherof  die  king, 
tf»icwe\i  v^>ii  JOiiiicdi  Jidueuce.     .:  ki.■a?^x:.  5-  2  Chron.  xxi.  6. 
11.0  \vi/i.       H^-'iice  .t  :s  uiat  ^*tf  ice  '^  laodier  of  the  king  so 
r-MLCiii.^   iiKi   panicujariv  imfucctr^  r,  :he  books  of  Kings  and 
0:tMiicie:s     Th^  >uuiiar"  indLeixrr  c;'  l>?  rvipiini  sultana,  as  well 
j^  /i  JK  -.ix^ticr  oi  ibe  «*erei«n,   Jx  r-x\fem  oriental  courts,  is  al- 
'^'ec  ?^  j^ifjost  ever%  c^veller  in  the  F.a5t. 

l\     t^be  F^jm%l:£Ucion  ^f  As  Imiw  was  i-ariously  made  at  differ- 

et-c  "i-^      I'^^^s^r  Tf  Moees*  a*  well  as  the  conmiands  or  temporary 

^•»  ol"  Jotfhua,  wre  amwimced  to  the  jvople  by  the  OTtSV^ 

■^l«B0W*i«)*  ^^  "*  *^  authorised  English  \-ersion  are   termed 

^^S^Ms.    Afiefwmrds  when  the  r^tl  Ro^-emment  was  established, 

^«#0s  mi  1ms  ct  the  kings  were  publicljr  proclaimad  by  criers. 
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(Jer.  xxxiv.  8,  9.  Jonah,  iii.  5—7.)  But  in  the  distant  provinces, 
towns,  and  cities,  they  were  made  known  by  messengers  specially 
sent  for  that  purpose.  (1  Sara.  xi.  7.  2  Chron.  xxxvi.  22.  Ezra  i. 
1.)  These  proclamations  were  made  at  the  gates  of  the  cities,  and 
in  Jerusalem  at  the  gate  of  the  temple,  where  there  was  alwavs  a 
great  concourse  of  people.  On  this  account  it  was  that  the  prophets 
frequently  delivered  their  predictions  in  the  temple  (and  also  in 
the  streets  and  at  tlie  gates)  of  Jerusalem,  as  being  the  edicts  of  Je- 
hovah, the  supreme  King  of  Israel.  (Jer.  vii.  2,  3.  xi.  6.  xvii.  19, 
20.  xxxvi.  ]  0.)  In  later  times,  both  Jesus  Christ  and  his  aposdes 
taught  in  and  at  the  gate  of  the  temple.  (Luke  ii.  46.  Matt.  xxvi. 
65.  Mark  xii.  35.  Acts  iii.  11.  v.  12.)^ 

X.  The  kingdom  which  had  been  founded  by  Saul,  and  carried 
to  its  highest  pitch  of  grandeur  and  power  by  David  and  Solomon, 
subsisted  entire  for  the  space  of  120  years ;  until  Rehoboam,  the  son 
and  successor  of  Solomon,  refused  to  mitigate  the  burthens  of  his 
subjects,  when  a  division  of  the  twelve  tribes  took  place :  ten  of 
which  adhering  to  Jeroboam  formed  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  while  the 
tribes  of  Judah  and  Benjamin,  continuing  faithful  in  their  allegiance 
to  Rehoboam,  constituted  the  kingdom  of  Judah. 

The  kingdom  of  Israel  subsisted  under  various  sovereigns  during  a 
period  of  264  or  271  years,  according  to  some  chronologers ;  its 
metropolis  Samaria  being  captured  by  Shaknaneser  king  of  Assyria, 
B.  c.  717  or  719,  after  a  siege  of  three  years.  Of  the  Israelites, 
whose  numbers  had  been  reduced  by  immense  and  repeated  slaugh- 
ters, some  of  the  lower  sort  were  si^ered  to  remain  m  their  native 
country;  but  the  nobles  and  all  the  more  opulent  persons  were 
carried  into  captivity  beyond  the  Euphrates." 

The  kingdom  of  Judah  continued  388,  or,  according  to  some  chro- 
nologers, 404  years ;  Jerusalem  its  capital  being  taken,  the  temple 
burnt,  and  its  sovereign  Zedekiah  bemg  carried  captive  to  Babylon 
by  Nebuchadnezzar ;  the  rest  of  his  subjects  (with  the  exception  of 
the  poorer  classes  who  were  lefl  in  Judaea)  were  likewise  carried  into 
captivity  beyond  the  Euphrates,  where  they  and  their  posterity  re- 
mained seventy  years,  agreeably  to  the  divine  predictions. 

1  Jahn,  Archffiolora  Biblica,  op.  333—335.330. 

9  It  was  the  belief  of  some  ot  the  antient  fathers  of  the  Christian  church,  that 
the  descendants  of  the  ten  tribes  did  afterwards  return  into  their  own  country :  and 
the  same  notion  has  obtained  among  some  modem  Jews,  but  neither  of  these  opin- 
ions is  supported  by  history.  In  the  New  Testament,  indeed,  we  find  mention  of 
the  twelve  tribes  (Matt.  xiz.  28.  Luke  xzii.  30.  Acts  xzyi.  7.)  :  and  St.  James  (i.  1.) 
directs  his  epistle  to  them  ;  but  it  cannot  be  concluded  from  these  passaires,  that 
they  were  at  that  time  gathered  together  ;  all  that  can  be  inferred  from  them  is, 
that  they  were  still  in  Ming.  Perhaps  the  whole  body  of  the  Jewish  nation  re- 
tiined  the  name  of  the  tweG/e  tribes  according  to  the  antient  division ;  as  we  find 
the  disciples  called  the  twelve  after  the  death  of  Judas,  and  before  the  election  of 
Matthias,  This  conjecture  becomes  the  more  probable,  as  it  is  certain  fVom  the 
tattimony  of  the  sacred  writers  and  of  Josephus,  that  there  were  considerable  num- 
^rs  of  uraelites  mingled  with  the  Jews,  sufficient  indeed  to  authorise  the  former 
to  speak  of  the  twelve  tribes  as  constituting  but  one  body  with  the  Jewish  nation. 
BetMobre's  Introd.  to  the  New  Tett  (BiabopWataoa's  Tracts,  vol.  iii  pp.  114*110.) 
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CHAPTER  U. 

MLmCAL  STATE  OF  THE  JEWS,  FROM  THEIR  RETURN  FHOM 
THE  BABYLONISH  CAPTIVITY,  TO  THE  SUBVERSION  OF  THXHl 
CIVIL  AND  ECCLESIASTICAL  FOLItY. 


SECTION  I. 

HOLITICAL   STATE   OF   THE   JEWS   UNDER  THE  ASMONiEAN  PRINCES.  ANp 
THE  SOVEREIGNS  OF  THE  HERODIAN   FAMILY. 

I.  Brief  Account  of  the  Asmoruean  Princes. — U.  Herod  the  Great. — 
St.  Mattheuf's  narrative  of  his  murder  of  the  infants  at  Bethlehem 
confirmed. — UI.  Archdaus. — ^IV.  Herod  Antipas. — ^V.  PhUip.^^ 
VI.  Herod  Agrippa. — ^VTI.  Agrippa  junior. 

I.  v^N  the  subversion  of  the  Babylonian  empire  by  C}rrus  the 
founder  of  the  Persian  monarchy  (b.  c.  543),  he  authorised  the 
Jews  by  an  edict  to  return  into  their  own  country,  with  full  per- 
mission to  enjoy  their  laws  and  religion,  and  caused  the  ciQr  and 
temple  of  Jerusalem  to  be  rebuilt.  Ci  the  followmg  year,  part  of 
the  Jews  returned  under  Zerubbabel,  and  renewed  their  sacrifices : 
the  theocratic  government,  which  had  been  m  abeyance  during  the 
captivity,  was  resumed  ;  but  the  re-erection  of  the  ciQr  and  temple 
being  interrupted  for  several  years  by  the  treachery  and  hostility 
of  the  Samantans  or  Cutheans,  the  avowed  enemies  of  the  Jews, 
the  completion  and  dedication  of  the  temple  did  not  take  place 
until  the  year  511  b.  c,  six  years  after  the  accession  of  Cyrus. 
The  rebuilding  of  Jerusalem  was  accomplished,  and  the  reforma- 
tion of  their  ecclesiastical  and  civil  polity  was  eflected  by  the  two 
divinely  inspired  and  pious  governors  Ezra  and  Nehemiah.  After 
their  death  the  Jews  were  governed  by  their  high  priests,  in  sub- 
jection however  to  the  Persian  kings,  to  whom  they  paid  tribute 
(Ezra  iv.  13.  vii.  24.),  but  with  the  full  enjoyment  of  their  other 
magistrates,  as  well  as  their  liberties,  civil  and  religious.  Nearly 
three  centuries  of  uninterrupted  prosperity  ensued,  until  the  reigp 
of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  lung  of  Syria,  when  they  were  most 
cruelly  oppressed,  and  compdled  to  take  up  arms  in  their  own 
defence. 

Under  the  able  conduct  <^  Judas  sumamed  Maccabeus,^  and  bk 
valiant  brothers,  the  Jews  maintained  a  religious  war  for  twenQr-six 


1  He  M  ffenermlly  fupposed  to  hftve  derived  this  name  from  a  eabaliitieal  wotd» 
fomied  M.  B.  C.  I.  the  mitkl  letters  of  the  Hehrew  Text,  Jtft  Chtrnkioka  BrntUtk 
Jekovakf  Y.  6.  whe  amimg  the  Qods  i$  like  unta  dUtj  O  Jdimnih  (fizdd.  ZT.  MX 
which  letters  might  have  heeii  dBsplnred  on  his  sacred  standard,  as  the  letltr*  8. 
P.  Q.  R.  (SeiuKM  Popilkt  Qks  fCommma^)  were  on  the  Ronmi  emigai.  Dr* 
Hale's  Aaa^yrib  of  ChiOMulogy,  toI.  i-  p.  699. 
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years  with  five  succesdve  kings  of  Assyria;  and  after  destroying 
upwards  of  200,000  of  their  best  troops,  the  Maccabees  finally  estab* 
lished  the  independence  of  their  own  country  and  the  aggran(usemeat< 
of  their  family.  This  illustrious  house,  whose  princes  united  th^ 
regal  and  pontifical  dignity  in  their  own  persons,  administered  the 
affairs  of  the  Jews  during  a  period  of  one  hundred  and  twenty*si^ 
years ;  until,  disputes  arising  between  Hjnx^anus  II,  and  his  brother 
Aristobulus,  the  latter  was  defeated  by  the  Romans  under  Pompeyi 
who  captured  Jerusalem,  and  reduced  Judea  to  a  tributary  province 
of  the  republic  (b.  c.  59). 

II.  Julius  Caesar,  havmg  defeated  Pompey,  continued  Hyrcanqy 
in  the  high  priesthood,  but  bestowed  the  government  of  Judaea  upoo 
Antipater,  an  Idumiean  by  birth,  who  was  a  Jewish  ]prosel3rte,  and  the 
father  of  Herod  surnamed  the  Great  who  was  subsequently  king  of 
the  Jews.  Antipater  divided  Judaea  between  his  two  sons  Phasad 
and  Herod,  giving  to  the  former  the  government  of  Jerusalem,  and 
to  the  latter  the  province  of  Galilee ;  which  being  at  that  time  greatly 
infested  with  robbers,  Herod  signalised  his  courage  by  dispersing 
them,  and  shortly  after  attacked  Antigonus  the  competitor  of  Hyrcanui 
in  the  priesthood,  who  was  supported  by  the  Tyrians.  In  the  mean 
time,  the  Parthians  having  invaded  Judaea,  and  carried  into  captivi^ 
Hyrcanus  the  high  priest  and  Phasael  the  brother  of  Herod ;  the 
latter  fled  to  Rome,  where  Mark  Antony,  with  the  consent  of  the 
senate,  conferred  on  him  the  title  of  king  of  Judaea.  By  the  aid  of 
the  Roman  arms  Herod  kept  possession  of  his  dignity ;  and  after 
three  years  of  sanguinary  and  mtestine  war  with  die  partisans  of 
Antigonus,  he  was  confirmed  in  his  kingdom  by  Augustus. 

This  prince  is  characterised  by  Josephus  as  a  person  of  singular 
courage  and  resolution,  liberal  and  even  extravagant  in  his  expendi- 
ture, magnificent  in  his  buildmgs,  especiaUy  in  the  temple  of  Jerusa* 
iem,  and  apparendy  disposed  to  promote  tne  happiness  of  every  one* 
But  under  this  specious  exterior  he  concealed  the  most  consummate 
duplicity ;  studious  only  how  to  attain  and  to  secure  his  own  dignity, 
he  regarded  no  means,  however  unjustifiable,  which  might  promote 
that  object  of  his  ambition  ;  and  ip  order  to  supply  his  lavish  expeuf- 
diture,  he  imposed  oppressive  burdens  on  his  subjects.  Inexorabhr 
cruel,  and  a  slave  to  tne  most  furious  passions,  he  imbrued  his  hands 
in  the  blood  of  his  wife,  his  children,  and  the  creator  part  of  his 
family  ;^  such  indeed  was  the  restlessness  and  jeabusy  of  his  temper, 

1 "  When  Herod/'  lays  the  aecurate  Lardner,  **  had  yarned  posaesaion  of  JerQ> 
•alera  by  the  Bssittance  of  the  Komans,  and  his  rival  Antigonua  waa  taken  priaooer» 
mad  in  tne  hands  of  the  Roman  general  Sosius,  and  by  him  carried  to  mark  Antony, 


asbeiayof 

,     _B  murdered 

by  his  directions  at  eighteen  years  of  age,  because  the  people  at  Jerusalem  bad 
shown  some  affection  for  hie  person.  In  the  seventh  year  of  his  roi^n  from  the 
death  of  Antigonus,  he  put  to  death  Hyreanus,  yrandfiitbcy  of  Mariamne,  then 
eighty  jrears  of  age,  and  who  had  saved  Herod's  life  when  he  was  prosecuted  by 
the  Sanhedrin ;  a  man  who  in  his  youth  tad  ia^^iurour  of  his  lift,  and  in  all  the 
revolutions  of  his  fbrtono,  had  shown  a  nuM,^  Nf^l'*  J^T^'f^  His  b^* 
VOL.  III.  1^ 
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that  he  sparea  neither  his  people,  nor  the  richest  and  most  powerful 
of  his  subjects,  not  even  his  very  friends.  It  is  not  at  aU  surprising 
that  such  a  conduct  should  procnre  Herod  the  hatred  of  his  subjects, 
especiaUy  of  the  Pharisees,  who  engaged  m  various  plots  against 
bim :  and  so  suspicious  did  these  conspiracies  render  him,  that  be 
put  the  innocent  to  the  torture,  lest  the  guilty  should  escape.  These 
circumstances  sufficiently  account  for  Herod  and  aU  Jerusalem  with 
him  being  troubled  at  the  arrival  of  the  Magi,  to  enquire  where  the 
Messiah  was  bom.  (Matt.  ii.  1—3.)  The  Jews,  who  anxiously  ex- 
pected the  Messiah  *^  the  Deliverer,"  were  moved  with  an  anxiety 
made  up  of  hopes  and  fears,  of  uncertainty  and  expectation,  blended 
with  a  dread  of  the  sanguinary  consequences  of  new  tumults ;  and 
Herod,  who  was  a  foreigner  and  usurper,  was  apprehensive  lest  he 
should  lose  his  crown  by  the  birth  of  a  rightful  heir.  Hence  we  are 
furnished  with  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  motive  that  led  him  to 
command  all  the  male  children  to  be  put  to  death,  who  were  under 
two  years  of  age,  in  Bethlehem  and  its  vicinity.  (Matt.  ii.  16.) 

tfo  very  long  time  after  the  perpetration  of  this  crime,  Herod  died, 
having  sufiered  the  most  excruciating  pains,  in  the  thirty-seventh 
year  of  his  being  declared  king  of  the  Jews  by  the  Romans.  The 
tidings  of  his  decease  were  received  by  his  oppressed  subjects  with 
universal  joy  and  satisfaction. 

Herod  had  a  numerous  offiprine  by  his  different  wives,  although 
their  number  was  greatly  reduced  by  his  unnatural  cruelty  in  putting 
many  of  them  to  death :  but,  as  few  of  his  descendants  are  men- 
tioned in  the  sacred  volume,  we  shall  notice  only  those  persons  of 
whom  it  is  requisite  that  some  account  should  be  given  for  the  better 
«^— ^       — »»»^»»— ^— ^— ^^— ^— ^— ^— ^— -^^       II I  »■         II      ■  I       I 

loved  wife,  the  beaniifbl  and  viitaous  M&riamne,  had  a  public  execution,  and  her 
mother  Alexandn  foHowed  ioon  after.  Alexander  and  Aristobulua,  his  two  sone 
by  Mariamne,  were  strangled  in  prison  by  his  order  upon  groundless  sunpicions, 
as  it  seems,  when  they  were  at  man's  estate,  were  marriea  and  had  chilaren.  I 
say  nothing  of  the  death  of  his  eldest  son  Antipater.  If  Josephos's  character  of 
bim  be  just,  he  was  a  miscreant,  and  deserved  the  worst  death  that  could  be  in- 
flicted ;  in  his  last  sickness,  a  little  before  he  .died,  he  sent  orders  throughout 
Judea,  requiring  the  presence  of  all  the  chief  men  of  the  nation  at  Jericho.  His 
orders  were  obeyed,  for  they  were  enforced  with  no  less  penalty  than  that  of  death. 
When  these  men  were  come  to  Jericho,  he  had  them  all  shut  up  in  the  circus, 
■nd  calling  for  his  sister  Salome,  and  her  husband  Alexas,  he  tola  them,  My  life 
is  now  but  short :  1  know  the  dispositions  of  the  Jewish  people,  and  nothing  wiU 
please  them  more  than  my  death.  '  Tou  have  these  men  in  your  custody  ;  as  soon 
as  the  breath  is  out  of  my  bod  v,  and  before  my  death  can  be  known,  do  you  let  in 
the  soldiers  upon  them  and  kill  them.  All  Judea  and  every  family  will  then, 
though  unwilhngljT,  mourn  at  my  death.'  Nay,  Josephus  says, '  That  with  tears 
in  his  eyes  he  conjured  them  by  their  love  to  him,  and  their  fidelity  to  God,  not 
to  fiul  of  doing  him  this  honour ;  and  they  promised  they  would  not  fail ;'  these 
orders  indeed  were  not  executed.  But  as  a  modem  historian  of  very  j^ood  sense 
observes,  *  the  history  of  this  his  most  wicked  design  takes  off  all  objection  against 
the  truth  of  murdering  the  innooents,  which  may  be  made  from  the  moredibuit^  of 
so  barbarous  and  horrid  an  act.  For  this  thoronj^y  shows,  that  there  can  notliW 
be  imagined  so  cruel,  barbarous  and  horrid,  which  this  man  was  not  capable  of 
doing.*  It  may  also  be  proper  to  observe,  Uiat  ahnoet  all  the  executions  I  have 
instanced,  were  sacrifices  to  his  state  jealousy,  and  love  of  empire."  Josephus, 
Ant.  Jud.  lib.  xiv.  c.  23. 25, 26. 28,  lib.  zvi.  c.  7, 8. 11, 12.  Hb.  xvit.  c.  0.  UiliDrV 
XVedibi%,  put i. book  tL  e.  ii.  $i^ 
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understanding  of  the  New  Testament.  The  annexed  table  will  pov 
haps  be  found  useful  in  disdnguishing  the  particular  persons  of  ihb 
ftmily,  whose  names  occur  in  the  Evangelical  histories. 

ANTIPA8  or  ANTIPATER,  an  Idamean, 
appointed  preftet  of  Jodmi  tnd  Syria  by  Julius  Ctttar. 


HEROD  THE  GREAT,  kinf  of  Jodsa, 

(Matt  u.  1.  Luke  i5.) 

of  whoae  oibpring  the  following  are  to  be  notieed: 


AmitTOBULDt, 

strangled  by 
order  of 
kia  fi^^^her 


AaCHBLACt, 

(Matt.  U.  S2.) 


„    1^ 
Phiup, 

(Luke  iii.  1.) 


HSBOO  AllTIPASy 

gtuke  iii.  1. 
att.  ziy.  3. 
Mark  ▼!.  14. 
Luke  iii.  19, 90.  h 
jLziiL  11.) 


Hebod, 

kiiigof  Chalcif. 


Hbbod 


AORIPPA, 

the  elder, 
(Aete  xii.) 


I 
Hxbodus, 

married  to  Herod  Philm, 

(Bfatt.  jdT.  3,> 


BbrbricBi 

Acu  zzT.  la.) 


Agrippa,  junior, 
(Acta  ZZT.  13. 
zzri.  1.  it  seq,) 


DucttLLA, 
(AcU  zziT.  M.) 


Herod,  nusnamed  the  Great,  by  his  wiD  di^ded  his  dominions 
among  his  three  sons,  Archelaus,  Herod  Antipas,  and  Herod  Philip. 

in.  To  Archelaus  he  assigned  Judca,  Samaria,  and  Idumsa, 
with  the  regal  dignity,  subject  to  the  approbation  of  Augustus,  who 
ratified  his  will  as  it  respected  die  territorial  division,  but  conferred  od 
Archelaus  the  title  of  Eihnarck  or  chief  of  the  nation,  with  a  promise 
of  the  regal  dignity,  if  he  should  prove  himself  worthy  of  it.  Arche^ 
laus  entered  upon  bis  new  office  amid  the  loud  acclamations  of  hit 
subjects,  who  considered  him  as  a  king ;  hence  the  evangelist  says 
that  he  reigned.  (Matt.  ii.  22.)  His  reign,  however,  commence! 
inauspiciouSy :  for,  after  the  death  of  Herod  and  before  Arehelaus 
eould  go  to  Rome  to  obtain  the  confirmation  of  his  father's  wiD,  the 
Jews  having  become  very  tumultuous  at  the  temple  in  consequence 
of  his  refusing  them  some  demands,  Archelaus  ordered  his  soldiers 
to  attack  them ;  on  which  occasion  upwards  of  three  thousand  were 
fdain.^  On  Archelaus  going  to  Rome  to  solicit  the  regal  dignity, 
(agreeably  to  the  practice  of  the  tributary  kings  of  that  age,  who 
received  their  crowns  from  the  Roman  emperor,)  the  Jews  sent  an 

1  This  circumstance  probably  deterred  the  Holy  Family  from  settling  in  Juda* 
•n  their  return  from  E^Tpt ;  and  induced  them  by  the  divine  admonition  to  ro- 
tom  to  their  former  residence  at  Nazareth  in  Galilee.  (Matt.  il.  32, 33.)  Dr.  Hplte^ 
Analjm  of  Ckmaoiogji  vol.  ii.  p.  717. 
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embassy,  consisdng  of  fiiiy  of  their  prinGipal  men,  with  a  petition  to 
Augustus  that  they  might  be  pennitted  to  live  according  to  their  own 
laws,  under  a  Roman  govenior.  To  this  circumstance  our  Lord 
evidentlv  alludes  in  the  parable  related  by  Saint  Luke.  fxix.  12 — 
87.)  A  cerimm  nMewum  (f;;/ar«,  a  man  of  birth  or  ramc,  the  son 
of  tierod)  vtiU  into  a  far  country  (Italy),  to  receive  for  himtdfa 
kif^dom  (that  of  Judsa)  and  to  return.  Bui  ki$  diijsent  (the  Jews) 
kgtfd  kmy  ami  sent  a  mfttage  (or  embassy)  qfier  kirn  (to  Augustus 
Cvsar)«  safuig^  ^  He  tniff  not  hare  this  wmn  to  reign  over  us.*^  The 
Jews  however  &iled  m  their  request,  and  Archelaus,  having  received 
tke  kingdom  (or  ethiiarchy)«  qq  his  return  inflicted  a  severe  ven- 
muM:«  on  those  vko  mwiiU  not  that  he  should  reign  over  them^^ 
The  apfJicatkn  of  this  parable  b  to  Jesus  Christ,  who  foretells  that, 
on  hb  asc««oo«  he  wouM  |^  inio  a  distast  country,  to  receive  the 
iMdoin  fiom  hb  fiufaer ;  and  that  he  wouM  return,  at  the  destruction 
of  3«nisalem«  a>  take  Tvncesnre  oo  those  who  rejected  him.^  The 
subsequent  k^  of  Aicbehus  w«$  turbulent,  and  disgraced  by  in- 
aunvctioas  of  the  Jews  a;:aiBst  die  Romanss  and  also  by  banditti  and 
pmendeffs  «>  die  crown :  at  kiicdi«  after  repeated  complaints  against 
■b  cyranaT  and  RHd-adiiiinbara^Qa»  made  to  At^u^tus  by  the  prin- 
cipal J<«^  and  SamaiilaBs  wfo  vete  joioed  by  hb  own  brotners, 
Ai^helaus  ws$  drpciwd  and  hanrhed  to  «lemie  in  Gaul,  in  the  tenth 
Tf«r  of  hb  men :  and  hb  miimies  woe  annexed  to  the  Roman 

IV.  Hvjiiv>»  AisenrjLS  (or  AMi|MierV  auodier  of  Herod's  sons, 
rKtt>v\i  ttxtA  lib  Mhier  die  dbokt  of  Galilee  and  Penea,  with  the 
iMi^  of  TVer«.nnL^  He  b  descfS^ed  by  Josephus  as  a  crafty  and 
bwifiWMKim-  primw  wMi  wbicb  cbaiacier  die  namdfes  of  the  evangel- 
bti^  «\>intide :  icv^  luvbit  desmed  hb  wifie,  the  daug^iter  of  Aretae 
bM  of  AmSb,  ^  ioRi^  look  aw»r  aad  muned  Herodias  the  wife 
tf  W  bivck^  lkn:d  Fhifk  a  proud  aud  cruel  woman,  to  gratify 
fiiwM  li^  <m«mi  Join  die  B^Nbt  lo  be  beheaded  (Matt.  xiv.  3. 
Mati  vi.  17.  Ijdbr  iu  19.k  wbo  hud  proNroked  her  vengeance  by 
k»  au%h&l  ^ffNiE^  of  ^heir  iMmcuous  nu|iiiak;  though  Josephus 
a*r«^  ihe  HijifaBtV  duHli  ai>  Hcvof «  ajpprebensiop,  lest  the  latter 
a^%Ax  K  W  JuJuitugf  nw  am  auunectnu  among  the  people.  It 
^f>^^  c^  IVnv^  dM  bud  snam  fior  our  Saviour;  who  detecting  hb 

*  Wrc^  lift  lA  %UiN«tt«»  Kfiihitofu'tf  iMi  pHdbb  m  Mr.  Joq«8*b  Lectures  on 


^^MM*>i*  Wy<UM»  ^  SetMM^  >K(.  T,  MW  iht  btciuiBf .  (Works,  Tol.  Ut 

^^««n)»Mit^  ifr  r  rtirtMf  iMj^fMrtia  t  iuMftn  i  oTTinur  nf  tfcn  ftiinlh  iirt  nf 
a<y«Mik^^     <,i»^tW,»^M>»l<rW^W^tl»fciluiiiiiteg3wdtoit   Botafter 


^^^^TA?"^*  rMm  %(►  ll» ft««UM» ef tt  f»mM«« ^JaMtm  tlmr  fovenmeiil  was 

y Jfr^M^  yow  wr»  »mii gr^  nn  ^  te  ll««4  4Maei  hk  koifdom  oaljr  into  three 
fy^.    tW ^lU'iiifcsk  Iw^N^'ltw  we  tiuwaia  m  tnaeM.  mmi  sppwtimnii  were 


h.^.^: — .^  ..^M,  ^IN»  lite  ^  ate  I IML  sir.  9C>    Bsskwobre^  laitrod.  to  tiie 
■Jl^    V%^M^KMi^T^*i«a.^a  IK.^  BB^>    TiM  RoMM  Mfrf^^rred  this 

T 
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insidious  intentions,  termed  him  a  fox  (Luke  xiii.  32.),  and  who  was 
subsequently  ridiculed  by  him  and  his  soldiers.  (Luke  xxiii.  7 — 11.) 
Some  years  afterwards,  Herod  aspiring  to  the  regal  dignity  m  Judsa 
was  banished  together  with  his  wife,  first  to  Lyons  in  Gaul,  and 
thence  into  Spain.^ 

V.  Philip,  tetrarch  of  Trachonitis,  Gaulonitis,  and  Batansa,  is 
mentioned  but  once  in  the  new  Testament.  (Luke  iii.  1.)  He  is 
represented  by  Josepfaus  as  an  amiable  prince,  beloved  by  his  sub« 
jects  whom  he  eovemed  with  mildness  and  equity  :^  on  his  decease 
without  issue,  after  a  reign  of  thirty-seven  years,  his  territories  were 
annexed  to  the  province  of  Syria.^ 

VI.  Agjuppa,  (mt  Herod  Agrippa,  was  the  son  of  Aristobuhis,  and 
grandson  of  Heiod  the  Great,  and  sustained  various  reverses  of  for- 
time  previously  to  his  attaining  the  royal  dignity.  At  first  he  resided 
at  Rome  as  a  private  person,  and  ingratiated  himself  into  the  favour 
of  the  emperor  ITbenaa;  but,  being  accused  of  wishing  him  dead 
that  Caligula  might  reign,  he  was  thrown  into  prison  by  order  of 
Tiberias.  On  the  accession  of  Caligula  to  the  empire,  Agri{ma  was 
created  king  of  Batansa  and  Tractonitis,  to  which  Abilene,  Judsa, 
and  Samaria  were  subsequently  added  by  the  emperor  Claudius. 
Returning  home  to  his  domiiuons,  he  governed  them  much  to  the 
satisfaction  of  his  subjects  (for  whose  gratification  he  put  to  deadi 
the  apostle  Jtoies,  and  meditated  that  of  St.  Peter,  idio  was  miracu- 
busly  delivered.  Acts  xii.  2 — 17.),  but,  heing  inflated  with  pride  on 
account  of  hb  increasing  power  and  grandeur,  he  was  struck  with  a 
noisome  and  painftd  disease  of  which  he  died  at  Ccsarea  m  the 
ipanner  related  by  St.  Luke.  (Acts  xii.  21 — ^23.)^ 

Vn.  Agrippa  junior  was  the  son  of  the  preceding  Herod  Agrippa : 
being  only  seventeen  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  his  ftither^s  death, 
he  was  judged  to  be  unequal  to  the  task  of  governing  the  whole  of 
his  dominions.  These  were  again  placed  under  the  direction  of  a 
Roman  procurator  or  governor,  and  Agrippa  was  first  king  of  Chalcis, 
and  afterwards  of  Batansa,  IVachonitis,  and  Abilene,  to  which  other 
territories  were  subsequently  added.  It  was  before  this  Agrippa  and 
his  two  sisters  Beremce  and  Drusilla  the  wife  of  the  Roman  governor 
Felix,  that  St.  Paul  delivered  his  masteriy  defence.^  (Acts  xxvi.) 

I  Josephus,  Ant.  Jud.  lib.  zriii.  c.  7. 

a  Ibid.  lib.  XTii.  c.  Tiii.  §  1.  lib.  zriii.  c.  y.  §  4.    De  Bell.  Jud.  lib.  i.  e.  zxziii.  §  8. 
ia>.  ii.  c.  yi.  §  3. 
9  Ibid.  lib.  xviii.  c.  4.  §  6.  4  Josephiui,  Ant.  Jad.  lib.  zriii.  c.  5—^. 

5  Ibid.  lib.  zix.  e.  9.    De  BeU.  Jud.  lib.  ii.  c.  12, 13. 
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SECTION  U. 

POLITICAL  STATE  OT  THE  JEWS  UNDER  THE  ROMAN  PROCTJRA* 
TORS,  TO  THE  SUBVERSION  OF  THEIR  CIVIL  AND  ECCLESIASTICAL 
POLITY. 

L  Potoert  and  Jundiom  of  the  Roman  Procurator9,^-Il.  Politieal 
and  eivU  ttate  of  the  Jews  under  their  oilmtnttfra^ion.— HI.  Account 
ofPontiut  Pilate. — IV.  And  of  the  Procurators  Fdix  and  Festus. 

I.  X  HE  Jewish  kingdom,  which  the  Romans  had  created  in  favour 
of  Herod  the  Great,  was  of  short  duration ;  expiring  on  his  death, 
by  the  divison  of  his  territories^  and  by  the  dominions  of  Archelaus, 
which  comprised  Samaria,  Judea,  and  Idumasa,  being  reduced  to  a 
Roman  province  annexed  to  Syria,  and  governed  by  the  Roman 
procurators.  These  officers  not  onty  had  the  charge  of  collecting 
the  imperial  revenues,  but  also  had  the  power  of  life  and  death  in 
capital  causes  :  and  on  account  of  their  high  dignity  they  are  some* 
times  called  governors  (H/ffMvig).  They  usually  had  a  council, 
consisting  of  their  friends  and  other  chief  Romans  in  the  province ; 
with  whom  they  conferred  on  important  questions.^  During  ^ 
continuance  of  the  Romaic  republic,  it  was  very  uniisual  for  the  gover- 
nors of  provinces  to  take  their  wives  with  them.  Augustus'  disap- 
proved of  the  introduction  of  this  practice,  which  however  Wad  in 
some  instances  permitted  by  Tiberius.  Thus  Agrippina  accompanied 
Germanicus*  into  Grermany  and  Asia,  and  Plancina  was  with  Piso^ 
whose  insolence  towards  Germanicus  she  contributed  to  inflame:^ 
and  though  Cecina  Severus  afterwards  (^red  a  motion  to  the 
senate,  to  prohibit  this  mdulgence,  (on  account  of  the  serious  incon- 
veniences,-Hnot  to  say  abuses,  that  would  result  fit>m  the  political 
influence  which  the  wives  mi^t  exercise  over  their  husbands,)  his 
motion  was  rejected,^  and  they  continued  to  attend  the  procurators 
to  their  respective  provinces.  This  circumstance  will  account  for 
Pilate's  wife  being  at  Jerusalem.  (Matt,  xxvii.  19.) 

The  procurators  of  Judea  resided  principally  at  Ciesarea,^  which 
was  reputed  to  be  the  metropolis  of  that  country,  and  occupied  the 
splendid  palace  which  Herod  the  Great  had  erected  there.  On  the 
great  fesuvals,  or  when  any  tumults  were  apprehended,  they  repaired 
to  Jerusalem,  that,  by  their  presence  and  influence,  they  might  restore 
order.  For  this  purpose  tliey  were  accompanied  by  cohoris  (Scafxu, 
Acts  X.  1.)  or  bands  of  soldiers,  not  legionary  cohorts,  but  distinct 

*  i  JoMphuB  (Ant.  Jud.  lib.  jlx.  o.  4.  §  4.  and  de  B«ll.  Jod.  lib.  ti.  e.  16.  §  1.)  men- 
tioAt  imUiMM  in  which  Um  Romui  procunton  thus  took  council  with  th« 


*  diMtoni^w«  in  Aufuato.  c.  M. 

I.  AnMa.l&  u.€.54,55.Ub.i.c.40,41. 
Uk  I  0.  40.  s  Ibid.  lib.  iu.  c.  33,94. 

Ant.J«d.Ub.JnriU.o.3.«l.  lib.tt.o.5.§4.    IM  BaV.  Jvd.  lib.  iL 
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companies  of  militaiy :  each  of  them  was  about  one  thousand  strong.* 
Six  of  these  cohorts  were  constantly  garrisoned  m  Judassi ;  five  at 
Caesarea,  and  one  at  Jerusalem,  part  of  which  was  quartered  in  the 
tower  of  Antonio,  so  as  to  command  the  temple,  and  part  in  die 
prstorium  or  governor's  palace. 

These  procurators  were  Romans,  sometimes  of  the  equestrian 
order,  and  sometimes  freedmen  of  the  emperor :  Felix  (Acts  xxiii. 
24 — 26.  rjdv.  3.  22 — ^27.)  was  v^  fireedman  of  the  emperor  Claudius,* 
with  whom  he  was  in  high  favour.  These  governors  were  sent,  not 
by  the  senate,  but  by  me  Cssars  themselves,  into  diose  provinces 
which  were  »tuated  on  the  confines  of  the  empire,  and  were  placed 
at  the  emperor^  own  di^sal.  Their  duties  consisted  b  collecting 
and  remittmg  tribute,  m  the  administration  of  justice,  and  the  re- 
pression of  tumults :  some  of  them  held  independent  jurisdictions, 
while  others  were  subordinate  to  the  proconsul  or  eovemor  of  the 
nearest  province.  Thus  Judsa  was  annexed  to  me  provmce  of 
Syria. 

II.  The  Jews  endured  their  suligection  to  the  Romans  with  great 
reluctance,  on  account  of  the  tribute  which  they  were  obliged  to  pay : 
but  in  all  other  respects  they  enjoyed  a  large  measure  of  national 
fiberty.  It  appears  firom  the  whole  tenor  of  the  New  Testament, 
(fer  the  partimar  passages  are  too  numerous  to  be  cited^)  that  they 
practised  their  own  religious  rites,  wordiipped  in  the  temple  and  in 
their  synagogues,  followed  their  own  customs,  and  lived  very  much 
according  to  their  own  laws.  Thus  they  had  their  high  priests,  and 
council  or  senate;  they  inflicted  lesser  punishments;  they  could 
apprehend  men  and  bnng  them  before  the  council ;  and  if  a  guard 
of  soldiers  was  necessary,  could  be  assisted  by  them,  on  requesting 
them  of  the  governor,  r urther,  they  could  bind  men  and  Iceep  them 
in  custody  $  the  council  could  likewise  summon  witnesses  and  take 
examinations ;  they  could  excommunicate  persons,  and  they  could 
inflict  scourging  in  their  synagogues  (Deut.  xxv.  3.  Matt.  x.  17. 
Mark  xiii.  9.)  ;  they  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  referring  litigated  ques- 
tions to  referees,  whose  decisions  in  reference  to  them  uie  Roman 
pnetCH*  was  bound  to  see  put  in  execution.^  Beyond  this,  however, 
they  were  not  aQowed  to  go ;  for,  when  they  had  any  capital  offend- 
ers, they  carried  them  before  the  procurator,  who  usually  paid  a 
fegard  to  what  they  stated,  and,  if  they  brought  evidence  of  the 
(act,  pronounced  sentence  according  to  their  laws.  He  was  the 
proper  judge  in  all  capital  causes ;  for,  after  the  council  of  the  Jews 
had  taken  under  dieir  consideration  the  case  of  Jesus  Christ,  which 

1  Biicoe  on  the  Acts,  ch.  ix.  §  1.  pp.  330—335. 
S  Suetonius  in  Claudio,  c.  xxriii. 

3  See  Dr.  Lardner*s  Credibilitv,  part  i.  book  ii.  o.  iL  where  the  varioos  passages 
are  adduced  and  fuUjr  considered. 

4  Cod.  lib.  i.  tit.  9. 1.  8.  de  Judeis. — As  the  Christians  were  at  first  regarded  as 
%  sect  of  the  Jews  (Acts  zxviii.  24.),  IheT  likewise  enjoyed  the  same  privilege. 
This  circumstance  will  account  for  Saint  Paul's  blaming  the  Corinthian  Christians 
lor  carrying  their  causes  before  the  Roman  praator,  instead  of  laaving  them  to 
rvfirrees  chosen  firom  among  their  brethren.  (1  Cor.  yI.  1 — ^7.) 
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ihi>y  protondod  was  of  this  kind,  tliey  went  with  it  inunediately  to 
iho  ^vcrnor,  who  re-examined  it  and  pronounced  sentence.  That 
ihcy  had  not  the  power  of  fife  and  death  b  evident  from  Pilate's 

Jrantins  to  them  the  privilege  of  judging,  but  not  of  condemniiu^ 
esus  Christ,  and  also  from  (heir  acknowledgment  to  Pilate — It  u 
not  lawful  for  u»  to  put  any  man  to  death  (John  xviii.  31.) ;  and 
likewise  from  the  power  vested  in  Pilate  of  releasing  a  condemned 
criminal  to  them  at  the  passover  (John  xviii.  39,  40.^,  which  he 
could  not  have  done  if  he  had  not  had  the  power  of  life  and  death, 
as  well  as  from  his  own  declaratkui  that  he  had  power  to  crucify  and 
power  to  release  Jesus  Christ.^  (John  xix.  10.) 

III.  Of  the  various  procurators  that  governed  Judea  under  the 
Romans,  Pontius  Pilate  is  the  best  known,  and  most  frequently 
mentioned  in  the  sacred  writings.  He  is  supposed  to  have  been  a 
native  of  Italy,  and  was  sent  to  n>vem  Judca  about  the  year  a.  d. 
26  or  27.  Pilate  is  characterised  by  Josephus  as  an  unjust  and  cruel 
governor,  sanguinary,  obstinate,  and  impetuous ;  who  disturbed  the 
tranquillity  of  Judea  by  nersisting  m  carrying  into  Jerusalem  the 
ofiigies  ot  Tiberius  Cesar  that  were  upon  the  BUunan  ensigns,  and  by 
other  acts  of  oppresskxi,  which  produced  tumults  among  the  Jews.' 
Dreadinjc  the  extreme  iealousy  and  sus{Mcion  of  Tiberius  he  delivered 
up  tlio  Redeemer  to  be  crucified,  contraiy  to  the  conviction  of  his 
better  judgment;  and  in  the  vain  bone  of  conciliating  the  Jews 
wliom  he  had  oppressed.  After  he  hao  held  his  office  for  ten  years, 
having  caused  a  number  of  innocent  Samaritans  to  be  put  to  death, 
tliat  injured  people  sent  an  embassy  to  Vitellius,  proconsul  of  Syria  i 
by  wlioiii  he  was  ordered  to  Rome,  to  give  an  account  of  his  mal- 
aiimiuLHtration  to  the  emperor.  But  Tiberius  being  dead  before  he 
arrived  tl)ert\  his  successor  Caligula  banished  him  to  Gaul,  where  he 
IS  said  to  ha\*e  conuiiitted  suicide,  about  the  jrear  of  Christ  41.^ 

IV.  i)ii  dK"  death  of  king  Herod  Agrippa,  Judea  being  again 
nniuotHi  to  a  Roman  province,  the  j;ovemment  of  it  was  confided 
to  .\nt«)Nivs  Fkux;  who  had  originally  been  the  slave,  then  the 
li^HMimau  of  Noro,  aiid,  through  the  influence  of  his  brother  Pallas, 

\  'Vt»  \H«Wbrttl«4  RoiMii  juru«.  I'lpMut.  tUtes  that  the  |royenion  of  the  Roman 
|ir\«viiH'M  kmi  |A«  ri^f  0ftS*  tvmrfi:  which  implied  the  authority  of  puniihiof 
(iiiklolWloni  h-an  auth«witY  which  was  Mnwnal,  and  not  to  he  transferred.  )Lih. 
VI  0  K  «hi  t^tfU'i^t  |VHH^n«ali»>  And  Joecphns  states  (de  BeD.  Jud.  lib.  ii.  c.  6. 
a  1  \  iKal  iVpi^nius.  wh«>  was  mta  to  mor^n  Jndva  as  a  province  after  the  banish- 
tu«'iit  \Mf  Art^hvlaus,  was  iiirssliNl  br  Auraitiis  with  the  power  of  life  and  death. 
1 1  )r  t  i  r^v '»  1\miim>  \h^  of  Sacred  antf  Pfv&iie  Literature,  vol.  i.  p.  273.  See  also  Dr. 
f  af^lm^rVi  I'mhhililY.  c  ii  ^  tV>  The  case  of  the  Jews  itoning  Stephen  (AcU  rii. 
^«^  ,\7  ^  has  bv«n  «i^  br  siwie  Warned  men  as  a  proof  that  the  former  had  the 
,»,*%^x »  .a"  hl^  and  death,  but  the  ciicuoMlaiices  of  that  case  do  not  support  this 
IrtMitlu^t  8i|«>idieii.  II  is  true,  had  been  examined  before  the  gnaX  council,  who 
M  h^vml  winiwees  a^einsl  him.  but  no  where  do  we  read  that  they  had  collected 
v%»i,««  or  i»txH*c*dcd  to  the  fivina  of  sentence,  or  even  to  pronounce  him  ^itty : 
ttU  ^  h»s^  »»waht  to  have  beew  di>ne,  if  the  proceedfaags  had  been  regular.  Before 
»4iiiph«Mi  %h»mW  rtitish  his  deibnce.  a  sudden  tumult  arose;  the  neople  who  were 
uM«*rul  rushed  with  »me  aocwrd  upon  htai,  and  nsUng  hmi  out  of  the  city,  stoned 
liiiii  lH»lUti  the  aHhir  tHHiM  be  taken  before  the  Roman  procurator.  Pritu  Introd- 
-J  Nvv  IVsl  p.«VW.  ^  •  •  * 

%J^^,ih«eAiil.  J«dM{h.xjlU.c  Mt^^  «K  n  .  T  ft 

>  |M  Uh.  avUI> «.  4.    fioMhiua  Hist  Eecl.  lib.  it.  c.  7, 8. 
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also  a  freedman  of  that  emperori  was  raised  to  the  dignity  ol  procura- 
tor of  Judea.  He  liberated  that  country  from  banditti  and  impostors 
(the  very  worthy  deeds  alluded  to  by  Tertullus,  Acts  xxiv.  2.) ;  but 
he  was  m  other  respects  a  cruel  and  avaricious  governor,  incontinent, 
intemperate,  and  unjust  So  oppressive  at  length  did  his  administra- 
tion become,  that  the  Jews  accused  him  before  Nero,  and  it  was  only 
through  the  powerful  interposition  of  Pallas  that  Felix  escaped  con- 
dign punishment.  His  wife,  DrusiUa,  (mentioned  Acts  xxiv.  24.) 
was  the  sister  of  Agrippa  junior,  and  had  been  married  to  Azizus 
king  of  the  Emesenes :  Felix,  having  fallen  desperately  in  love  with 
her,  persuaded  her  to  abandon  her  legitimate  husband  and  live  with 
him.i  The  knowledge  of  these  circumstances  materially  illustrates 
Acts  xxiv.  25.  and  shows  with  what  smgular  propriety  St.  Paul 
reasoned  of  righteousness,  temperance,  and  a  judgment  to  come.  On 
the  resignation  of  Felix,  a.  d.  60,  the  government  of  Judsa  was  com- 
mitted to  Fortius  Festus,  before  whom  Paul  defended  himself 
against  the  accusations  of  the  Jews  f  Acts  xxv.),  and  appealed  from 
his  tribunal  to  that  of  Cssar.  Finoing  his  province  overrun  with 
robbers  and  murderer^,  Festus  strenuously  exerted  himself  in  sup- 
pressing their  outrages.     He  died  in  Judea  about  the  year  62.' 

The  situation  oj  the  Jews  under  the  procurators  was  truly  de- 
plorable, particularly  th^  two  last  mentioned.  Distracted  by  tumults, 
excited  on  various  occasions,  their  country  was  overrun  with  robbers 
that  plundered  all  the  villages  whose  inhabitants  refused  to  listen  to 
their  persua^ons  to  shake  off  the  Roman  yoke.  Justice  was  sold  to 
the  highest  bidder ;  and  even  the  sacred  office  of  hi^  priest  was  ex- 
posed to  salie.  But,  of  a]l  the  procurators,  no  one  abused  his  power 
more  than  Gessius  Florus,  a  cruel  and  sanguinary  governor,  and  so 
extremely  avaricious  that  he  shared  with  the  robbers  in  their  booQri 
and  allowed  them  to  follow  their  nefarious  practices  with  impunity. 
Hence  considerable  numbers  of  the  wretched  Jews,  with  their  families, 
abandoned  their  native  country ;  while  (hose  who  remained,  being 
driven  to  desperation,  took  up  arms  against  the  Romans,  and  thus 
commenced  that  war,  which  terminated  in  the  destruction  of  Judca, 
and  the  taking  away  of  their  name  and  nation.^ 

1  Tacit.  Annd.  lib.  zii.  c.  54.  Hitt.  lib.  ▼.  e.  9.  Sueton.  in  Claodio,  c.  38.  Jo- 
■ephus,  Ant.  Jud.  lib.  zx.  c.  7.  §  2.  c.  8.  6  5.    De  Bell.  Jod.  lib.  ii.  o.  19.  6  8. 

8  Jo0ephus,  Ant.  Jud.  lib.  xz.  c.  8.  6  9, 10.    De  BeU.  Jud.  lib.  ii.  c.  14.  §  1. 

9  JosephuB,  Ant.  Jud.  lib.  xz.  c.  8. 11.    De  Bell.  Jud.  lib.  ii.  c.  9, 10. 
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CHAPTER  UI. 

COURTS  OF  JUDICATURE,  LEGAL  PROCEEDINGS,  AND  CRIMINAL 

LAW  OF  THE  JEWS. 

SECTION  1. 

JEWISH  COURTS  OF  JUDICATURE,  AND  LEGAL  PROCEEDINGS. 

I.  Inferior  Judges. — ^11.  Seat  o^  Justice. — III.  Ameals — ConstiiU' 
tion  of  the  Sanhedrim  or  Ureai  Cottnci/.— »IV .  Form  of  Legal 
Proceedings  among  the  Jews. — 1.  Citation  of  the  parties. — ^2,  3. 
Form  of  pleading  in  dvU  and  criminal  cases.-'-A.  fVitnesses.*^ 
6.  l^he  Loty  in  what  cases  used  judicially. ''^.  Forms  of  Acquit'^ 
tal. — 1.  Summary  Justice,  sometimes  clamorously  demanded. — Y 
Execution  ofSentenceSy  by  whom,  and  in  vihat  manner  performed^ 

I.  On  the  setdement  of  the  Israelites  in  the  land  of  Canaan, 
Moses  commanded  them  to  appoint  judges  and  officers  in  all  their 
gates,  throughout  their  tribes  (Deut.  xvi.  18.) ;  whose  dnty  it  was  to 
exercise  judicial  authority  in  the  neighbouring  villages ;  but  weigher 
causes  and  appeals  were  carried  before  the  supreme  judge  or  ruler 
of  the  commonwealth.  (Deut.  xvii.  8,  9.)  According  to  Josephus, 
these  inferior  judges  were  seven  m  number,  men  zealous  in  the  exer- 
cise of  virtue  and  righteousness.  To  each  judge  (that  is,  to  each 
college  of  judges  m  every  city)  two  officers  were  assigned  out  of  the 
tribe  of  Levi.^  These  judges  existed  in  the  time  of  that  historian,* 
and,  although  the  rabbmical  writers  are  silent  concerning  them,  yet 
their  silence  neither  does,  nor  can  outweigh  the  evidence  of  an  eye- 
witness and  magistrate,  who  himself  appointed  such  judges. 

The  Priests  and  Levites,  who  from  their  being  devoted  to  the 
study  of  the  law,  were  consequently  best  ddUed  in  its  various  pre- 
cepts, and  old  men,  who  were  eminent  for  their  age  and  virtue, 
administered  justice  to  the  people  :  in  consequence  of  their  age,  the 
name  of  elders  became  attached  to  them.  .Many  instances  of  this  kind 
occur  in  the  New  Testament ;  they  were  also  called  rulers^  oexovn^ 
(Luke  xii.  8.  where  ruler  is  synonymous  with  judge.')  The  law 
of  Moses  contained  the  most  express  prohibitions  of  bribery  (Exod. 
xxiii.  8.),  and  partialiQr ;  enjoining  them  to  administer  justice  without 
respect  of  persons,  and  remmding  them,  that  a  judge  sits  in  the  seat 
of  God,  and  consequently  that  no  man  oucht  to  have  any  pre-em- 
inence m  his  sight,  neither  ought  he  to  be  a&aid  of  any  man  m  de- 
claring the  law.     (Exod.  xxiii.  3.  6,  7.     Lev.  xix.  15.  Deut.  i,  17. 

1  Josephui,  Ant.  Jud.  lib.  it.  c.  14.  Schulzii  Prolusio  de  yariin  Jadeorum 
erroribuB  in  Descriptione  Templi  II.  §  xr.  pp.  27 — 32.,  prefixed  to  his  edition  of 
Rcland's  Treatise  De  Spoliis  Templi  HieroK>lymitani  Trajecti  ad  Rhenom,  1775, 
6yo. 

9  JoMspbns,  De  Bell.  Jud.  lib.  u.  c.  20.  §  5. 

*  fimesti  Inrtitutio  Interprotii  Novi  Twtammiti,  part  iii.  e.  10.  §  73.  p.  356. 
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xxi.  18 — ^20.)  The  prophet  Amos  (viii.  6.)  reproaches  the  corrupt 
judges  of  his  time,  with  taking  not  only  silver,  but  even  so  trifling  an 
article  of  dress  as  a  pair  of  ^wooden)  sandals,  as  a  briboi  Id  condemn 
the  innocent  poor  who  coula  not  am>rd  to  make  them  t  present  of 
equal  value.  Turkish  officers  and  their  wives  in  Asia,  to  this  day,  go 
richly  clothed  in  costly  silks  given  them  by  those  who  have  causes 
depending  before  them.^  It  is  probable,  at  least  in  the  early  ages 
after  the  settlement  of  the  Jews  m  Canaan,  that  their  judges  rode  oo 
white  asses,  by  way  of  distinction  (Jude.  v.  10.),  as  the  MoUahs  or 
men  of  the  law  do  to  this  day  in  Persia,^  and  the  heads  of  families 
returning  from  their  pilgrimage  to  Mecca.^ 

n.  In  the  early  ages  of  the  world,  the  gate  of  the  cUy  was  the 
seat  of  justice,  where  conveyances  of  titles  and  estates  were  made, 
complaints  were  heard  and  justice  done,  and  all  public  business  was 
transacted.  Thus  Abraham  made  the  acquisition  of  his  sepulchre 
in  the  presence  of  all  those  who  entered  'mat  the  gate  of  the  dty  of 
Hebron.  (Gen.  xxiii.  10.  18.)  When  Hamor  and  his  son  Sche- 
chem  proposed  to  make  an  alliance  with  Jacob  and  his  sons,  they 
spoke  of  it  to  the  people  at  the  gate  of  the  dtji.  (Gen.  xxxiv.  24.) 
In  later  times  Boaz,  having  declared  his  intention  of  marrymg  Ruth, 
at  the  gate  of  Bethlehem  caused  her  kinsman  to  resign  his  preten- 
sions, and  give  him  the  proper  conveyance  to  the  estate.  (Kuth  iv. 
1 — 10.)  From  the  circumstance  of  the  gates  of  cities  being  the 
seat  of  justice,  the  judges  iq)pear  to  have  been  termed  the  Elden  of 
the  Gate  (Deut.  xxii.  15.  xxv.  7.) ;  for,  as  all  the  Israelites  were 
husbandmen,  who  went  out  in  the  morning  to  work,  and  did  not 
return  until  night,  the  ci^  gate  was  the  place  of  greatest  resort. 
By  this  antient  practice,  me  judges  were  compelled,  by  a  dread  of 
public  displeasure,  to  be  most  strictly  impartial,  and  most  carefully 
to  investigate  the  merits  of  the  causes  which  were  brought  before 
them,  'nie  same  practice  obtained  after  the  captivity.  (Zeoi.  vii.  18.) 
The  Ottoman  court,  it  is  well  known,  derived  its  appellation  of  the 
Port^  from  the  distribution  of  justice  and  the  dispatch  of  public 
buinness  at  its  gates.  During  the  Arabian  monarchy  in  Spain,  the 
same  practice  obtained  ;  and  the  magnificent  gate  of  entrance  to  the 
Moorish  palace  of  Alhamra  at  Grenada  to  tms  day  retains  the  zf^ 
pellation  of  the  Gate  of  Justice  or  of  Judgment,^  To  the  practice 
of  dispensing  justice  at  the  gates  of  cities,  there  are  numerous  alhi* 
sions  in  the  sacred  vdume.    Tor  instance,  in  Job  v.  4.  the  children 

'  Morier*8  Second  Journey,  p.  136.         S  H&rmer'i  ObflenratioDs,  vol.  il.  p.  S17. 

3  «  We  met,  one  day,  a  procesrion,  conairting  of  a  fiunily  returning  from  ths 
Ngrimage  to  Mecca.  Drums  and  pipes^  announced  the  joyful  event.  A  white* 
bearded  old  man,  ridin(|r  on  a  white  ass,  led  the  way  with  patriarchal  grace ;  and 
the  men  who  met  him  or  accompanied  him,  were  continually  throwing  their  arms 
about  his  neck,  and  almost  dismounting  him  with  their  salutations.  He  was  fi>l- 
lowed  by  his  three  wives,  each  riding  on  a  high  camel ;  thoir  female  aoquaintancee 
running  on  each  side,  while  they  occasionallv  stooped  down  to  salute  them.  The 
women  continually  uttered  a  remarkably  shriu  whistle.  It  was  impOMible,  viewing 
the  old  man  who  led  the  way,  not  to  remember  the  expression  in  Judges  v.  10."*^ 
Jowett's  Christian  Researches,  p.  163. 

4  Murphy's  Arabian  Antiquities  of  Spain,  plates  ziv.  zy.  pp.  8, 9. 
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of  the  wicked  are  said  to  be  crushed  in  ike  gate  ;  that  is,  they  lose 
dieir  cause,  and  are  Condemned  in  the  court  of  judgment.  The 
psabnist  (czxvii.  5.)  speaking  of  those  whom  God  has  blessed  .with 
many  children,  says  that  theu  shall  not  be  ashamed^  but  they  shall 

S\eak  with  the  enemies  in  tne  gate;  that  is,  those  who  are  thus 
essed,  shall  courageously  plead  their  cause,  and  need  not  fear  the 
want  of  justice  when  they  meet  their  adversaries  in  the  court  of 
judicature.  Compare  Prov.  xxii.  22.  and  xxxi.  23.  Lament,  v.  14. 
Amos  V.  12.,  in  aU  which  passages  the  gate^  and  elders  of  the  land  or 
of  the  gatey  respectively  denote  the  seat  of  justice  and  the  judges  who 
presided  there.  And  as  the  gates  of  a  city  constituted  its  strength, 
and  as  the  happiness  of  a  people  depended  much  upon  the  wisdom 
and  mtegrity  of  the  judges  who  sat  there,  it  may  be  that  our  Saviour 
alluded  to  this  circumstance,  when  he  said  The  gates  of  hell  shall  not 
prevail  against  his  church  (Matt.  xvi.  18.);  that  is,  neither  the 
strength  nor  policy  of  Satan  or  his  instruments  shall  ever  be  able  to 
overcome  it. 

in.  From  these  inferior  tribunals,  appeals  lay  to  a  higher  court, 
in  cases  of  importance.  (Deut.  xvii.  &---12.)  In  Jerusalem,  it  is 
not  improbable  that  there  were  superior  courts  in  which  David's 
sons  presided.  Psal.  cxxii.  5.  seems  to  aUude  to  them :  though  we 
do  not  find  that  a  supreme  tribunal  was  established  at  Jerusalem 
earlier  than  in  die  reign  of  Jehoshaphat.  (2  Chron.  xix.  8 — 1 1.)  It 
was  composed  of  priests  and  heads  of  families,  and  had  two  presi- 
dents,—one  in  the  person  of  the  high  priest,  and  another  who  sat 
in  the  name  of  the  kmg.  The  judicial  establishment  was  reorganised 
after  the  captivity,  and  two  classes  of  judges,  inferior  and  superior, 
were  appointed.     (Ezra  vii.  25.]     But  the  more  difficult  cases  and 

rials  were  brought,  either  before  the  ruler  of  the  state,  or  before 
high  priest;  until,  in  the  age  of  the  Maccabees,  a  supreme 
judicial  tribunal  was  instituted,  which  is  first  mentioned  under 
Hyrcanus  11.^ 

This  tribunal  (which  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  seventy* 
two  counseUors,  who  were  appointed  U>  assist  Moses  in  the  civil 
administration  of  the  government,  but  who  never  fulfilled  the  office 
of  judges,)  is  by  the  Talmudists  denominated  Sanhcdmn,  and  is 
the  great  Council  so  often  mentioned  iit  the  New  Testament.  It 
was  instituted  in  the  time  of  the  Maccabees,  and  was  composed 
of  seventy  or  seventy-two  members,  under  the  chief  presidency  of 
the  high  priest,  under  whom  were  two  vice-presidents ;  the  first  of 
whom,  called  the  Father  of  the  CouncU,  sat  on  the  right,  as  the 
second  vice-president  did  on  the  left  hand  of  the  president.  The 
Other  assessors,  or  members  of  this  council,  comprised  three  descrip- 
tions of  persons,  viz.  1.  The  Ai^apti^  or  Chia  Priests^  who  were 
panly  such  priests  as  had  executed  the  Pontificate,  and  partly  the 
princes  or  cluefs  of  the  twenty-four  courses  or  classes  of  priests,  who 
enjoyed  this  honourable  tide ; — 2,  The  Ugstf^nrs^w  or  Elders^  per- 

i  JoMphtts,  Ant.  Jttd.  lib.  xit.  c.  9.  §  3. 
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haps  the  princes  of  tribes  or  heads  of  families ; — and  3.  The  Fjoffr- 
fAarsi^,  Scribes  or  men  learned  in  the  law.  It  does  not  8^>pear  that 
(M  the  elders  and  scribes  were  members  of  this  tribunal :  most  pro- 
bably, those  onJj  were  assessors,  who  were  either  elected  to  the 
office,  or  nominated  to  it  by  rojal  authority. 

The  Talmudical  writers  assert  that  the  Sanhedrin  held  its  sittings 
in  the  Temple ;  but  they  are  contradicted  by  Josephus,^  who  speaks 
of  a  council  house  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  temple,  where 
this  council  was  in  all  probability  convened ;  though  in  extraordinary 
emergencies  it  was  assembled  in  the  high  priest's  house,  as  was  the 
case  in  the  mock  trial  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  authority  of  this  tribu- 
nal  was  very  extensive.  It  decided  aU  causes,  which  were  brought 
before  it,  by  appeal  from  inferior  courts :  and  also  took  cognizance 
of  the  general  afiairs  of  the  nation.  Before  Judaea  was  subject  to 
the  Roman  power,  the  Sanhedrin  had  the  right  of  judginc  in  capital 
cases,  but  not  afterwards ;  the  stoning  of  Stephen  l)eing  (as  we  have 
already  observed^  a  tumultuary  act,  and  not  in  consequence  of  sen- 
tence pronouncea  by  this  Council. 

Besides  the  Sanhedrin,  the  Talmudical  writers  assert  that  there 
were  other  smaller  councils,  each  consisting  of  twenty-three  persons, 
who  heard  and  determined  petty  causes :  two  of  these  were  at  Jeru- 
salem, and  one  in  every  city  containing  one  hundred  and  twenty 
inhabitants.  Josephus  is  silent  concerning  these  tribunals,  but  they 
certainly  appear  to  have  existed  in  the  time  of  Jesus  Christ ;  who, 
by  images  taken  from  these  two  courts,  in  a  very  striking  manner 
represents  the  different  degrees  of  future  ptmishments,  to  which  the 
impenitently  wicked  will  be  doomed  according  to  the  respective 
hemousness  of  their  crimes.  But  I  say  unto  you^  thai  wnosoever 
is  angry  with  his  brother  without  a  cause^  shall  be  in  danger  of  the 
JUDGMENT  ;  and  whosoever  ihall  say  to  his  brother^  Raeay  shall  be  in 
danger  of  the  council  ;  but  whosoever  shall  toy.  Thou  fool,  shall  be 
in  darker  of  hell  fire.  (Matt.  v.  22.)  That  is,  whosoever  shall 
indulge  causeless  and  unprovoked  resentment  against  his  Christian 
brother,  shall  be  punisheid  with  a  severity  similar  to  that  which  is  in- 
flicted by  the  court  of  judgment.  He,  who  shall  suffer  his  passions  to 
transport  him  to  greater  extravagances,  so  as  to  make  his  brother  the 
object  of  derision  and  contempt,  shall  be  exposed  to  a  still  severer 
punishment,  corresponding  to  that  which  the  Council  imposes. 
But  he  who  shall  load  his  fellow  Christian  with  odious  appellations 
and  abusive  language,  shaU  incur  the  severest  degree  of  all  punish- 
ments,—equal  to  that  of  being  burnt  alive  in  tbe  valley  of  Hin- 
nom  : — which,  having  formerly  been  the  scene  of  those  horrid 
sacrifices  of  children  to  Moloch  by  causing  them  to  pass  through  the 
fire,  the  Jews  in  our  Saviour's  time  used  to  denote  the  place  of  the 
damned. 

It  b  essential  to  the  ends  of  justice,  that  the  proceedings  of  the 
courts  should  be  committed  to  writing,  and  preserved  in  archives  or 

1  De  Bell.  Jud.  lib.  v.  c.  4.  $  2.  lib.  yi.  c  6.  §  3. 
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registries :  Josephus  informs  us  that  there  was  such  a  repository  at 
Jerusaleniy  which  was  burnt  by  the  Romans,^  and  niiich  was  fur- 
nished with  scribes  or  notaries^  m  recording  the  proceedings.  From 
this  place,  probabty,  St.  Luke  derived  his  account  of  the  proceed- 
ings against  the  protomartyr  Stephep,  related  in  Acts  vi.  and  vii. 
These  tribunals  also  had  interior  miniMters  or  officers  (iHrfj^craiy  Matt 
V.  25.),  who  probably  corresponded  with  our  apparitors  or  messen- 
gers; and  others  whose  office  it  was  to  carry  the  decrees  into  exe- 
cution, viz.  1.  The  ^gaotropsj  or  exadarSf  whose  business  it  was  to 
levy  the  fines  imposed  by  the  court ;  and  2.  The  /Scufovictti,  at  tor" 
meniorsj  those  whose  office  it  was  to  examine  by  torture :  as  this 
charge  was  devolved  on  iaiiors,  m  the  time  of  Christ,  the  word 
(SaawncnQ  came  to  signify  a  jailor.^ 

III.  It  appears  m>m  Jer.  xxi.  12.  that  causes  were  heard,  and 
judgment  was  executed  in  the  morning.  According  to  the  Talmud' 
capital  causes  were  prohibited  fixMn  being  heard  in  the  night,  as  also 
were  the  institution  of  an  eximination,  pronouncing  ot  sentence, 
and  the  carrying  of  it  into  execution,  on  one  and  the  same  day  ;  and 
it  was  enjoined  tliat  at  least  the  execution  of  a  sentence  should  be 
deferred  until  the  foUowine  day.  How  flagrantly  this  injunction  was 
disregarded  in  the  case  of  Jesus  Christ,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
mention.  According  to  the  Talmud  also,  no  judgments  could  be 
executed  on  festival  days ;  but  this  by  no  means  agrees  with  the  end 
and  design  of  capital  punishment  expressed  in  Deut.  xvii.  13.  viz. 
Thai  all  tie  people  wngki  hear  amd  fear.  It  is  evident  from  Matt, 
zxvi.  5.  that  the  chief  priests  and  other  leading  men  among  the 
Jews  were  at  first  afraid  to  apprehend  Jesus,  lest  there  should  be  a 
tumult  among  the  people :  it  is  not  improbable  that  they  feared  the 
GaKbeans  more  than  the  populace  of  Jerusalem,  because  they  were 
tlie  countrymen  of  our  Lorcl.  Afienrards,  however,  when  the  traitor 
Judas  presented  himself  to  diem,  their  fears  vanished  away. 

IV.  In  the  eariy  ages  of  the  Jewish  history,  judicial  procedure 
must  have  been  summary,  as  it  still  is  in  Asia.^  Of  advocates,  such 
•a  iHins  there  is  no  appearance  m  any  part  of  the  Old  Testament. 
Kvt'n*  one  pleaded  hb  own  cause ;  of  this  practice  we  have  a  me- 
nHUnkk  instance  in  1  Kings  iii.  1 5—^.  As  causes  were  heard  at 
die  city  cate,  where  the  people  assembled  to  hear  news  or  to  pass 
•way  *th«Hr  time«  Michaehs  thinks  that  men  of  experience  and  wis- 
(huii  might  be  asked  for  tlieir  <^nioo  in  difficult  cases,  imd  might 
•i^metinm  assist  with  their  advice  those  who  seemed  embarrassed  in 
their  owi^  caus«\  oven  when  it  was  a  good  one.  Probably  this  is 
iilludetl  to  in  JiA  xxix.  7—17.  and  Isa.  i.  17.*  From  the  Romans, 
the  u>^  irf  ad>'Ocatoss  or  patrons  who  pleaded  the  cause  of  another, 

»  H%^hWu»iM»r'»  ftm<  h^rlihttwl**  Lexicon,  in  Toce.  »  Sinfcednn,  IV. 

<  Ana  nWit  »iiu>itf_lK»  MarootiM.  a  nation  inhaliiUng  tho  intanor  of  SoutJi 
A<Vt««A.-*l^m»U«U  «TimT»l«  in  the  Interior  of  South  Africa,  vol.  ii.  p.  236.  (Lon- 
llW  «Wtv,1     Kr^wi  thi»,  and  other  coincidences  with  Jewish  obeenrances,  Mr. 
It  MiM»le  thai  the  Mareotiee  are  of  Jewish  or  Araluan  on^ 
mjsiukm  m  Iht  Lawe  of  Howe,  voL  iv.  pp.  »^aW. 
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might  have  passed  to  the  Jews.  In  this  view  the  word  ^ttHotkttnsj  or 
advocate,  is  applied  to  Christ,  our  tntercessorj  who  pUads  the  cauee 
of  sinners  with  his  father.  (]  John  iU  1.)  The  fc»in  of  proceeding 
appears  to  have  been  as  foUows : 

1.  Those  who  were  summoned  before  courts  of  judicature,  were 
said  to  be  ^gvysygami^w  bis  x^^iv,  because  they  were  cited  by  post- 
ing up  their  names  in  some  public  place,  and  to  these  judgment  was 
published  or  declared  in  writing.  The  Greek  writers  applied  the 
term  ^goyiypimisvoMiy  to  those  whom  the  Romans  called  proscripioi 
ox  proscribed^  that  is,  whose  names  were  posted  up  in  writing  in  some 
public  place,  as  persons  doomed  to  die,  with  a  reward  ofiered  to 
whoever  Would  kdl  them.  To  this  usage  there  is  an  aUusion  in  the 
epistle  of  Jude  (verse  4.),  where  the  persons  who  are  said  to  be 
c^s^^df^i.svoi  6i(  rouro  ro  x^ifi.a,  ordained  to  ikii  condemnation^  denote 
not  oniy  those  who  must  give  an  account  to  God  for  their  crimes, 
and  are  liable  to  his  judgment,  but  who  moreover  are  destined  to  the 
punishment  which  they  deserve,  as  victims  of  the  divine  anger.^  In 
the  sacred  writings  all  false  teachers  and  impure  practices  have  been 
most  openly  proscribed  and  condemned,  and  in  the  following  verses 
of  the  same  epistle  the  apostle  distinctly  specifies  who  these  persons 
are. 

2.  He,  who  entered  the  action,  went  to  the  judges,  and  stated  his 
afiair  to  them :  and  then  they  sent  officers  with  him  to  seize  the 
party  and  bring  him  to  justice.  To  this  our  Lord  alludes,  when  he 
says,  (Matt.  v.  25.)  Agree  ttfith  thine  adversary  while  thou  art  in 
the  way  with  Am,  before  thou  art  brought  before  the  judge,  lest  thou 
be  condemned.  On  the  day  appointed  for  hearing  the  cause,  the 
plainuff  and  defendant  presented  themselves  before  the  judges ;  who 
at  first  sat  alone.  (Deut.  xxv.  1.)  •  In  later  times,  the  Jewish  writers 
inform  us,  that  there  were  alwavs  two  notaries  belonging  to  the 
court,  one  of  whom  stood  on  the  nght  hand  of  the  judge,  who  wrote 
the  sentence  of  acquittal ;  and*the  other,  on  his  left  hand,  who  wrote 
the  sentence  of  condemnation.  To  this  custom  probably  our  Saviour 
referred  (Matt.  xxv.  23.)  when,  spealdng  of  the  last  judgment,  he 
says,  that  he  will  set  the  sheep  on  his  rigtU  handj  in  order  to  be  ac- 
quitted, and  the  goats  on  his  leftj  in  order  to  be  condemned.  It 
appear^  that  the  judicial  decrees  were  (as  they  still  are  in  the  East) 
first  written  by  a  notary,  and  then  authenticated  or  annulled  by  the 
magistrate.  To  this  the  prophet  Isaiah  alludes  when  he  denounces  a 
woe  unta  them  that  decree  unrighteous  decrees,  and  to  the  writers  that 
write  grievousness,  (Isa.  x.  1 .  marginal  rendering.)'  The  judges  sat, 
while  the  defendants  stood,  particularly  during  uie  examination  of 
witnesses.     Thus,  Jesus  stood  before  the  governor.    (Matt,  xxvii.  11.) 

3.  In  criminal  cases,  when  the  trial  came  on,  the  judge's  first  care 
was  to  exhort  the  criminal  to  confess  his  crime,  if  he  really  were 
guil^ :  Thus  Joshua  exhorted  Achan  to  give^lory  to  the  hord  God 
of  Israel^  and  make  confession  unto  him,     (Josh.  vii.  19.)     To  this 

1  Parkhunt  and  Schleumer's  Lexicon  to  the  New  Teitamaiit,  voce  Opoyp«fw. 
S  Hinner's  Obeemtiona,  vol.  it  pp.  51d— 621. 
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custom  of  the  Jews,  St.  Paul  seems  to  allude,  when  he  says,  Happy 
is  he  that  condemneth  not  himself  in  that  thing  which  he  aUoweth 
(Rom.  xiv.  22.) ;  that  is,  wfao  being  convinced  of  the  truth  of  a 
diing,  does  not  really  and  effectually  condemn  liimself  in  the  sight 
of  God  by  denying  it*  After  the  accusation  was  laid  before  the 
court,  the  criminal  was  heard  in  bis  defence,  and  therefore  Nicode- 
mus  said  to  the  chief  priests  and  pharisees.  Doth  our  law  judge  any 
man  More  it  hear  him,  and  know  what  he  doth  ?     fJohn  vii.  51.) 

4.  In  matters  of  life  and  d<(ath,  the  evidence  ol  one  witness  was 
not  sufficient :  in  order  to  establish  a  charge,  it  was  necessary  to 
have  the  testimony  of  two  or  three  credible  and.  unimpeachable  wit- 
nesses. (Numb.  XXV.  30.  Deut.  xvii.  6,  7.  xix.  15.)  Though  the  law 
of  Moses  is  silent  concerning  the  evidence  of  women,  Josephus  says 
that  it  was  prohibited  on  account  of  the  levity  and  boldness  of  their 
sex  !  He  also  adds  that  the  testimony  of  servants  was  inadmissible, 
on  account  of  the  probability  of  their  beins  influenced  to  speak  what 
was  untrue,  either  from  hope  of  gain  or  lear  of  punishment.  Most 
likely,  this  was  the  exposition  of  the  scribes  and  pharisees,  and  the 
practice  of  the  Jews,  m  the  last  age  of  their  political  existence.^  In 
general,  the  witnesses  to  be  sworn  did  not  pronounce  the  formula  of 
die  oath,  either  when  it  was  a  judicial  one,  or  taken  on  any  other 
solemn  occasion.  A  formula  was  read,  to  which  thev  said  Amen. 
(Lev.  v.  2.  Prov.  xxix.  34.  1  Kings  viii.  31.)  Referring  to  this 
usage,  when  Jesus  Christ  was  adjured  or  put  upon  his  oath,  he  im- 
mediately made  an  answer.  (Matt.  xxvi.  63.)  All  manner  of  false 
witness  was  most  severely  prohibited.  (Exod.  xx.  13.  xxiii.  1 — 3.) 

5.  In  questions  of  property,  m  default  of  any  other  means  of 
decision,  recourse  was  had  to  the  lot.  In  this  manner,  it  will  be  re- 
collected that  the  land  of  Canaan  was  divided  by  Joshua,  to  which 
there  are  so  many  allusions  in  the  Old  Testament,  particularly  m 
the  book  of  Psalms.  And  it  should  seem,  from  Prov.  xvi.  33.  and 
xviii.  18.  that  it  was  used  in  courts  of  justice,  in  the  time  of  Solomon, 
though  probably  only  with  the  consent  of  both  parties.  In  criminal 
cases,  recourse  was  had  to  the  sacred  lot,  called  Urim  and  Thum- 
jmim,  in  order  to  discover,  not  to  convict  the  guilty  party  (Josh, 
vii.  14 — 18.  1  Sam.  xiv.  37 — 45.) ;  but  it  appears  to  have  been  used 
only  in  the  case  of  an  oath  being  transgressed,  which  the  whole  people 
had  taken,  or  the  leader  of  the  host  in  their  name. 

A  peculiar  mode  of  eliciting  the  truth  was  employed  in  the  case 
of  a  woman  suspected  of  adultery.  She  was  to  be  brought  by  her 
husband  to  the  tabernacle, — ^afterwards  to  the  temple;  where  she 
took  an  oath  of  purgation,  imprecating  tremendous  punishment  upon 
herself.  The  form  of  this  process  (which  was  the  foundation  of  the 
trial  by  ordeal  that  so  generally  prevailed  in  the  dark  ages^  is  de- 
tailed at  length  in  Numb.  v.  11 — 31.,  to  which  the  rabbinical  wri- 
ters have  added  a  variety  of  frivolous  ceremomes.  If  innocent, 
the  woman  suffered  no  inconvenience  or  injury ;  but  if  guihy,  the 

.  1  JotepliuB,  Ani.  Jud.  lib.  iv.  c.  8.  $  15. 
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punishment  wbicb  she  had  imprecated  on  herself  immediateljr  over* 
took  her. 

6.  Sentences  were  onhr  pronouneed  in  the  day  time ;  of  which 
circumstance  notice  is  taken  in  Saint  Luke's  narrative  of  our  Sai* 
viour's  mock  trial,  (xxii.  66.)  It  was  the  custom  among  the  Jews  to 
pronounce  sentence  o[  condemnatkm  in  thb  manner. — Be  it  guOig 
ofdeatk.  (Matt.  xxvi.  16.)  In  other  countries,  a  person's  candat^ 
nation  was  announced  to  him  by  giving  him  a  blaac  stone,  and  his 
acquittal  by  giving  him  a  white  stone.  Ovid  mentions  this  practice 
thus: 

Mos  trmt  •fUifimj,  niveis  mtriaffu  UfSliSf 
His  damnmre  reos,  UUm  aitolvere  etujtd. 
JWuic  quofue  tie  Utm  est  s*9ieniia  trtstis 

MsT.  lib.  XT.  41-43. 
A  cvitoiB  wu  of  old,  and  atin  obtainip 
Which  Itfe  or  dsatk  by  suffrtgef  ordains : 
White  stones  and  hioA  within  an  am  are  caat ; 
The  jEr«£  abo^lve,  but  fate  ia  in  the  lust 

DErDijr. 

In  allusion  to  this  custom,  our  Savioin*  (Rev.  ii.  17.)  promises  to  give 
tiie  spiritual  conqueror  a  white  stone^  and  <m  the  stone  a  new  name 
written^  which  no  man  knowethy  saving  he  that  receiieth  it ;  which  may 
be  supposed  to  signify — Well  doncy  thou  good  and  faithfid  servant. 
The  white  stones  of  the  antients  were  inscribed  with  characters ;  and 
90  is  the  white  stone  mentioned  in  the  Apocalypse.  According  to 
Persius  the  letter  9  was  the  token  of  condemnation : 

£t  potia  ea  mghan  ritio  pre6^ere  Tketa, 

Sat.  iv.  13. 

Fixing  thy  atigma  on  the  brow  of  Tice. 

Drvmmond. 

But  on  the  white  stone  given  by  our  Lord  was  inscribed  a  new  name 
of  dignity  and  honour,  which  no  man  knoufeth  but  he  who  receiveth  it; 
agreeabfy^  to  the  custom  of  nations,  from  the  earliest  ages,  by  which 
a  person  raised  to  dignity  was  commonly  invested  with  a  new  name, 
expressive  of  his  deserts.^ 

7.  Such  were  the  judicial  proceedings  in  ordinary  cases,  when 
the  forms  of  law  were  observed.  On  some  occasions  however,  when 
particular  persons  were  obnoxious  to  the  populace,  it  was  usual  for 
diem  to  demand  prompt  justice  upon  the  supposed  deUnquents.  It 
is  well  known  that  in  Asia,  to  this  day,  those  who  demand  justice « 
against  a  criminal,  repair  in  large  bodies  to  the  gate  of  the  royal  resi- 
dence, where  th^  make  horrid  cries,  tearing  their  garments  and 
throwing  dust  into  the  air.  This  circumstance  throws  great  lieht  upon 
the  conduct  of  the  Jews  towards  Saint  Paul,  when  the  chiei  captain 
of  the  Roman  garrison  at  Jerusalem  presented  himself  to  them. 
(Acts  xxii.  28 — 36.)  When  the^  found  the  aposde  in  the  temple, 
prejudiced  as  they  were  against  him  in  general,  and  at  that  time  par^ 
ticularly  irritated  by  the  mistaken  notion  that  he  had  poUuted  the 
holy  place  by  the  introduction  of  Greeks  into  it,  they  raised  a  tumult, 

1  Wotflteio,  Doddridge,  and  J>ean  WoodbaoM  on  Rev.  ii.  17. 
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and  were  on  the  point  of  inflicting  summary  vengeance  on  Saint  Paul. 
As  soon  as  the  chief  captain  of  the  Roman  soldiers,  who  resided  in 
8  castle  adjoining  the  temple,  heard  the  tumult,  he  hastened  thither. 
They  then  ceased  beating  the  aposde,  and  addressed  themselves  to 
him  as  the  chief  official  person  there,  exclaiming,  Aufay  toUh  Am* 
Permission  being  at  length  given  to  Paul  to  explain  the  afiair  in  their 
hearing,  they  became  still  more  violendy  enraged,  but  not  daring  to 
do  themselves  justice,  they  demanded  it  nearly  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  Persian  peasants  now  do,  by  loud  vociferations^  tearing  off 
their  clothes  and  throwing  up  dust  into  the  air.^ 

V.  As  soon  as  sentence  of  condemnation  was  pronounced  against 
a  person,  he  was  immediately  dragged  from  the  court  to  the  place  of 
execution.  Thus  our  Lord  was  instantly  hurried  from  the  presence 
of  Pilate  to  Calvary  :  a  similar  instance  of  prompt  execution  occurred 
in  the  case  of  Achan ;  and  the  same  practice  obtains  to  this  day,  both 
in  Turkey  and  Persia.  In  tliose  countries,  when  the  enemies  of  a  great 
man  have  sufficient  influence  to  procure  a  warrant  for  his  deadi,  a 
capidgi  or  executioner  is  despatched  with  it  to  the  victim,  who  quietly 
submits  to  his  fate.^  Nearly  the  same  method  of  executing  criminal? 
was  used  by  the  antient  Jewish  princes.  It  is  evidently  alluded  to 
in  Prov.  xvi.  14.  Thus,  Benaiah  was  the  capidgi  (to  use  the  modem 
Turkish  term^)  who  was  sent  by  Solomon  to  put  to  death  Adonijab, 
a  prince  of  the  blood  royal  (1  Kings  ii.  25, )9  and  also  Joab  the  com- 
mander in  cliief  of  the  army.  (29—31.)  John  the  Baptist  was  put  to 
death  in  like  manner.  (Matt.  xiv.  10.)  Previously,  however,  to  exe- 
cuting the  criminal,  it  was  usual,  among  the  antient  Persians,  to  cover 
Iiis  head,  that  he  might  not  behold  the  face  of  the  sovereign.  Thus, 
the  head  of  Philotas,  who  had  conspired  agamst  Alexander  the 
Great,  was  covered  f  and  in  ccmformity  with  this  practice,  the  bead 
of  Haman  was  veiled  or  covered.  (Esth.  vii.  8.) 

So  zealous  were  the  Jews  for  the  observance  of  their  law,  that 
they  were  not  ashamed  themselves  to  be  the  executioners  of  it,  and 
to  punish  criminals  with  their  own  hands.  In  stoning  persons,  the 
witnesses  threw  the  first  stones,  agreeably  to  the  enactment  of  Moses. 
(Deut.  xvii.  7.)  Thus,  the  witnesses  i^ainst  the  protomartyr  Ste- 
phen, after  layine  down  their  clothes  at  the  feet  of  Saul,  stoned  him 
(Acts  vii.  58,  59^ ;  and  to  this  custom  our  Saviour  alludes,  when 
he  said  to  the  Pharisees,  who  had  brought  to  him  a  woman  who  had 
been  taken  in  adultery, — He  that  is  without  sin  among  you,  let  Mm 
first  cast  a  stone  at  her.  (John  viii.)  As  there  were  no  public  exe- 
cutioners m  the  more  antient  periods  of  the  Jewish  history,  it  was 
not  unusual  for  persons  of  distinguished  rank  themselves  to  put  the 
sentence  in  execution  upon  ofl[enders.  Thus,  Samuel  put  Agag  to 
death  (1  Sam.  xv.  33.) ;  and  in  like  manner  Nebuchadnezzar  ordered 
Arioch  die  commander  in  chief  of  his  forces  to  destroy  the  wise  men 

1  Hanner'8  Obserrationi,  toI.  iii.  p.  867—469. 
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of  Babylon,  because  they  oould  not  interjffet  his  dream.  (Dan.  ii.  24.) 
Previously,  however,  to  inflicting  punishment,  it  was  a  custom  of  the 
Jews,  that  the  witnesses  should  lay  their  hands  on  the  criminal's 
head.  This  custom  originated  in  an  express  precept  of  God,  in  the 
cose  of  one  who  had  blasphemed  the  name  of  Jehovah,  who  witfi 
ordered  to  be  brought  without  the  camp  :  when  all,  who  had  heard 
him,  were  appointed  to  lay  their  hands  upon  his  head,  and  afterwards 
the  coDgregauon  were  to  stone  him.  By  this  action  they  signified, 
that  the  condemned  person  suflfered  justly,  protesting  that,  if  he  were 
innocent  they  deared  tliat  his  blood  might  fall  cm  their  own  head- 
In  allusion  to  this  usage,  when  sentence  was  pronounced  against 
Jesus  Christ,  tlie  Jews  exclaimed, — His  blood  be  upon  us  am  our 
children.  (Matt,  xxvii.  25.).  From  the  above  noticed  precept  of 
bringing  the  criminals  without  the  camp,  arose  the  custom  oi  exe- 
cuting them  without  the  city. 

But  in  whatever  manner  the  criminal  was  put  to  death,  accordine 
to  the  Talmudical  writers,  the  Jews  always  gave  him  some  wine  with 
incense  in  it,  in  order  to  stupify  and  intoxicate  him.  This  custom  is 
said  to  have  originated  in  me  precept  recorded  in  Prov.  xxxi.  6«| 
which  sufficiendy  explains  the  reason  why  wine,  mingled  with  myrrlii 
was  oflfered  to  Jesus  Christ  when  on  the  cross.  (Mark  xv.  23.)  In 
the  latter  ages  of  the  Jewish  polity,  this  medicated  cup  of  wine,  was 
so  genially  given  before  execution,  that  the  word  cup  is  sometimes 
put  in  the  Scriptures  for  death  itself.  Thus,  Jesus  Christ,  in  his  last 
prayer  m  the  garden  of  Gethsemane,  said — ffit  be  possMcy  let  (hit 
CUP  pass  from  me.  (Matt.  xxvi.  39.  42.) 


SECTION  n. 


OF   THE   ROMAN  JUDICATURE,   MANNER  OF   TRIAL,   AND  TREATMSNT 
OF   PRISONERS,   AS   MENTIONED   IN  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT. 

I.  Judicial  proceedings  of  the  Romans. — ^11.  Primleges  and  treatment 
of  Roman  citizens^  when  prisoners.-r-Ul.  AppeaU  to  the  imperial 
tribunal. — ^IV.  The  Roman  method  of  fettering  and  cofyining 
criminals. — ^V.  The  Roman  tribunals. — ^V1.  The  Areopagus  cf 
the  Athenians. 

tVhEREVER  the  Romans  extended  their  power,  they  also 
carried  their  laws ;  and  though,  as  we  have  already  seen,  they  al- 
lowed their  conquered  subjects  to  enjoy  the  free  performance  of 
their  religious  worship,  as  well  as  the  holding  of  some  inferior  courts 
of  judicature,  yet  in  aU  cases  of  a  capital  nature  the  tribunal  of  the 
Roman  prefect  or  president  was  the  last  resort.  Without  his  per- 
mis^n,  no  person  could  be  put  to  death,  at  least  in  Judsa.  And  as 
we  find  numerous  allusions  in  the  New  Testament  to  the  Roman 
Judicature,  manner  of  trial,  treatment  of  prisoners,  and  infliction  of 
capital  punishment,  a  brief  account  of  these  sabjects  so  intimately 
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connected  with  the  political  state  of  Judsa  under  the  Romans,  naturalljr 
claims  a  place  in  the  present  sketch.^ 

I.  ''The  judicial  proceedings  of  the  Romans  were  conducted  id 
a  manner  worthy  the  majesty,  honour,  and  magnanimity  of  that 
people.  Instances  indeed  occur  of  a  most  scandalous  venali^  and 
corruption  in  Roman  judges,  and  the  story  of  Jugurtha  and  Verres 
will  stand,  a  lasting  monument  of  the  power  of  gold  to  pervert  justice 
and  shelter  the  most  atrocious  villany.  But  in  general  in  the  Roman 
judicatures,  both  in  the  imperial  city  and  in  die  piovinces,  justice 
was  administered  with  impartiality ;  a  fair  and  honourable  trial  was 
permitted ;  the  allegations  of  the  plaintiff  and  defendant  were  re* 
ispectively  heard ;  the  merits  of  the  cause  weighed  and  scrutinised 
with  cool  unbiassed  judgment ;  and  an  equitable  sentence. pronounced. 
The  Roman  law,  in  conformity  to  the  first  principle  of  nature  and 
reason,  ordained  that  no  one  should  be  condemned  and  punished 
without  a  previous  public  trial.  This  was  one  of  the  decrees  of  the 
twelve  tables :  JVb  one  shall  be  condemned  before  he  is  tried,^  Under 
the  Roman  government,  both  in  Italy  and  in  the  provinces,  this  uni- 
versally obtained.  After  the  cause  is  heard,  says  Cicero,  a  man  may 
be  acquitted :  but  his  cause  unheard,  no  one  can  be  condemned.' 
To  this  exceUent  custom  among  the  Romans,  which  the  law  of  nature 

S  escribes,  and  *  all  the  principles  of  equity,  honour,  and  humani^ 
ctate,  there  are  several  illusions  in  Scripture.  We  find  the  ho^ 
aposdes,  who  did  not,  like  fi^ntic  enthusiasts  and  visionaries,  court 
persecution,  but  embraced  every  legal  method  which  the  usages  and 
maxims  of  those  times  had  established  to  avoid  it,  and  to  extricate 
themselves  firom  calamities  and  sufferings,  pleading  this  privilege, 
reminding  the  Romans  of  it  when  they  were  going  to  infiinge  it, 
and  in  a  spirited  manner  upbraiding  their  persecutors  with  their 
violation  oi  it.  When  Lysias,  the  Roman  tribune,  ordered  Saint 
Paul  to  be  conducted  into  the  castle,  and  to  be  examined  by 
£COuipng,  that  he  might  learn  what  he  had  done  that  enraged  the 

1  The  materials  of  this  section  aire  principally  derived  from  Dr.  Harwood*s  Intro- 
duction to  the  New  Testament  (a  work  now  of  rare  occurrence),  vol.  ii.  section 
xvi.  the  texts  cited  being  carefully  verified  and  corrected.  The  subjects  of  this 
and  the  following  section  are  also  discussed  by  Dr.  Lardner,  Credibility,  part  i. 
book  i.  e.  x.  §  9 — 11. ;  and  enecially  by  Calmet  in  bis  elaborate  Dissertation  sur 
Its  suppUces  d&rU  il  tstparU  dans  VEcrtture.j  inserted  in  his  Commentaire  Litterale-, 
torn.  1.  part  ii.  pp.  387---402.  See  also  Merriirs  Note  PhilologicsD  in  passionem 
Christi,  and  Wyssenbach's  Note  Nomico-Philologice  in  passionem,  in  vol.  iii.  of 
Crenius*s  Fasciculus  Opusculorum,  pp.  583 — 691.  and  LycUus's  Flomm  Sparsio  ad 
Historiam  Passionis  Jesu  Christi,  18mo.,  Dordrechti,  16/2. 

9  Interfici  indemnatura  quemcunque  hominem,  etiam  xii  Tabulamm  deereta 
▼etuerant.    Fragment  xii.    Tab.  tit.  27. 

S  Causi  cogmt4  multi  possunt  absolvi :  incognita  quidem  condemnari  nemo  po- 
test. In  Verrem,  lib.  i.  c.  25.  **  Producing  the  laws  which  ordain  that  no  person 
•hall  suffer  death  without  a  legal  trial."  Dion.  Halicam.  lib.  iii.  p.  153.  Hudson. 
**  He  did  not  allow  them  to  inflict  death  on  any  citizen  uncondemned."  Ibid.  Ub. 
▼i.  p.  370.  lib.  vu.  p.  428.  edit.  Hudson,  Oxon.  1704.  <<They  thought  proper  to 
call  him  to  justice,  as  it  is  contrary  to  the  Roman  custcmis  to  condemn  any  one  t* 
death  without  a  previous  trial."  Appian.  BeU.  CivU.  lib.  iii.  p.  906.  TolUi,  1670. 
*'  Did  not  you  miserably  murder  Lentulus  and  his  associates,  without  their  b«ng 
^ither  judged  or  comrieted  ?"    Dion  Casuos,  Ub.  4&  p.  463.  IMnar.  ^^ 
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mob  thus  violently  agunst  him,  as  the  sddiers  were  fastemng  him. 
with  thongs  to  the  pillars  to  inflict  this  upon  him,  Paul  said  to  the 
centurion  who  was  appointed  to  attend  and  see  this  executed.  Doth 
the  Roman  law  authonse  you  to  scourge  a  freeman  of  Rome  uncon- 
demned,  to  punish  him  before,  a  legal  sentence  hath  been  passed  upoo 
him  i  (Acts  xxii.  25.)  The  centurion  hearing  this  went  immediately 
to  the  tribune^  bidding  him  be  cautious  how  he  acted  upon  the  present 
occasion,  for  the  prisoner  was  a  Roman  citizen  !  The  tribune  upoa 
this  information  went  to  him,  and  said,  TeU  me  the  truth.  Are  you 
a  freeman  of  Rome  f  He  answered  in  the  affirmative.  It  cost  me 
an  immense  sum,  said  the  tribune,  to  purchase  this  privilege.^  But 
J  was  the  son  of  a  freeman,^  said  the  aposde.  Immediately,  ther^ 
fore,  those  who  were  ordered  to  examine  him  by  torture  desisted ; 
and  the  tribune  was  extremely  alarmed  that  he  had  bound  a  Roman 
citizen.  In  reference  to  this  also,  when  Paul  and  Silas  were  treated 
with  the .  last  indignity  at  PhiKppi  by  the  multitude  abetted  by  the 
magistrates,  were  heaten  with  rods,  thrown  into  the  public  gaol,  and 
their  feet  fialstened  in  the  stocks,  the  next  morning  upon  the  magis- 
trates sending  their  lictors  to  the  prison  with  orders  to  the  keeper  for 
the  two  men  whom  they  had  the  day  before  so  shamefully  and  cruelly 
treated,  to  be  dismissed,  Paul  turned  to  the  messengers  and  said, 
We  are  Roman  citizens.  Your  magistrates  have  ordered  us  to  be 
publicly  scourged  without  a  legal  trial.  They  have  thrown  us  into  a 
dungeon.  And  would  they  now  have  us  steal  away  m  a  silent  and 
clandestine  manner  i  No !  Let  them  come  in  person  and  conduct 
us  out  themselves.  The  lictors  returned  and  reported  this  answer 
to  the  governors,  who  were  gread^  alarmed  and  terrified  when  they 
under^xxl  they  were  Roman  citizens.  Accordingly  they  went  in 
person  to  the  gaol,  addressed  them  with  great  civmty,  and  begged 
them  in  the  most  respectful  terms  that  they  would  quiedy  leave  the 
town.  (Acts  xvi.  37.) 

^*  Here  we  cannot  but  remaric  the  distinguished  humaniqr  and 
honour  which  St.  Paul  experienced  from  the  tribune  Lysias.  His 
whole  conduct  towards  the  apostle  was  worthy  a  Roman.  This  most 
generous  and  worthy  officer  rescued  him  from  the  sanguinary  fury 
of  the  mob,  who  had  seized  the  apostle,  shut  the  temple  doors,  and 
were  in  a  tumultuous  manner  dn^gring  him  away  instandy  to  shed 
his  blood.  Afterwards,  also,  when  above  forty  Jews  associated  and 
mutually  bound  themselves  by  the  most  solemn  adjurations,  that  they 

1  Dion  Cassios  confinns  what  Uie  tribune  here  aeeerti,  that  this  honour  wM 
purchased  at  a  Tery  high  price.  "  The  freedom  of  Rome  formerly/*  sain  thm 
historian,  **  could  only  be  purchased  for  a  large  sum ;"  but  he  obeerres,  "  uat  ia 
the  rei^  of  Claudius,  when  Messalina  and  his  freedmen  had  the  management  of 
every  uiing,  this  honour  became  so  chew  that  any  person  might  buy  it  6ir  a  tittia 
brolwn  glass."    Dion  Cassius,  lib.  60.  p.  955.    Remiar. 

S  «  But  I  was  free  bom.'*  Probably  St.  Paul's  family  was  honoured  with  tha 
fireedom  of  Rome  for  en^^ing  in  Cesar's  party,  and  distinguishing  themselTet  ia, 
his  cause  during  the  civil  wars.  Appian  informs  us,  that**  He  made  the  iitodi- 
ceans  and  Tarsensians  free,  and  exempted  them  firom  taxes ;  and  those  (^  tha 
Tarsensians  who  had  been  sold  for  slaves,  he  ordered  by  an  edict  to  be  relsMti 
from  servitude."    Appian  de  Bell.  CivD.  p.  1077.    T<dlii  1670. 
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would  neitlicr  eat  nor  drink  till  they  had  assassinated  him  ;  when  the 
tribune  was  informed  of  this  conspiracy,  to  secure  the  person  of  the 
aposde  from  the  determined  fury  of  the  Jews,  he  inunediately  gave 
orders  for  seven^  horseijnen  and  two  hundred  spearmen  to  escort 
the  prisoner  to  Caesarea,  where  the  procurator  resided;  writing  a 
letter,  in  which  he  informed  the  president  of  tlie  vindictive  rage  of 
the  Jews  against  the  prisoner,  whom  hQ  had  snatched  from  their 
violence,  and  whom^  he  afterwards  discovered  to  be  a  Roman  citizen* 
In  consequence  of  this  epistle  Felix  gave  the  aposde  a  kind  and 
candid  reception :  when  he  read  it,  he  turned  to  him,  and  said,  When 
your  accusers  come  hitlier  before  me,  I  will  give  your  cause  an  im- 
partial hearing.^  And  accordingly  when  the  high  priest  Ananias  and 
the  Sanhedrin  weiit  down  to  Cssarea  with  one  Tertullus  an  orator, 
whose  ebquence  tliey  had  hired  to  aggravate  the  aposde's  crimes 
before  tlie  procurator ;  Felix,  though  a  mati  of  mercenary  and  profli- 
gate character,^  did  not  depart  from  the  Roman  honour  in  this 
regard ;  and  would  not  violate  tlie  usual  processes  of  judgment  to 
gratify  this  body  of  men,  though  they  were  the  most  Ulustrious 
personages  of  the  province. he  governed,  by  condemning  the  aposde 
unheard,  and  yieldmg  him  poor  and  friendless  as  he  was,  to  their 
fury,  merely  upon  their  impeachment.  He  allowed  the  aposde  to 
offer  his  vhidication  and  exculpate  himself  from  the  charges  they 
had  alleged  against  him ;  and  was  so  far  satisfied  with  his  apology  as 
to  give  orders  for  him  to  be  treated  as  a  prisoner  at  large,  and  for 
all  bis  friends  to  have  free  access  to  him  ;  disappointing  those  who 
thirsted  for  lus  blood,  and  drawing  down  upon  himself  the  relendess 
indignatbn  of  die  Jews,  who,  undoubtedly,  from  such  a  disappoint- 
ment, would  be  instigated  to  lay  all  his  crimes  and  oppresskws  before 
die  emperor. 

''  The  same  strict  honour,  in  observing  the  usual  fcmns  and  pro- 
reifcs  of  the  Roman  tribunal,  appears  in  Festus,  the  successor  of 
Felix.  Upon  his  entrance  into  his  province,  when  the  leading  men 
among  the  Jews  waited  upon  him  to  congratulate  him  upon  his  acces- 
nion,  and  took  that  opportunity  to  inveigh  with  great  bitterness  and 
virulence  against  die  aposde,  soliciting  it  as  a  favour  (Acts  xxv^  3.) 
tliat  ho  would  send  liim  to  Jenisalem,  designing,  as  it  afterwards 
appoiu*cd,  had  he  complied  with  their  request,  to  have  hired  ruffians 
to  murder  him  on  the  road,  Festus  told  them,  that  it  was  his  will 
tliut  i^aul  should  remain  in  custody  at  Cssarea ;  but  that  any  persoiis 
whom  they  fixed  upon  mizht  go  down  along  with  him,  and  produce 
at  hin  tribunal  what  they  had  to  allege  against  the  prisoner.  This 
was  worthy  die  Roman  honour  and  spirit.  How  importunate  and 
urgent  die  priests  and   principal   magistrates  of  Jerusalem,  when 

I  A(^t8  xxiii.  127.    "  1  liave  lince  learned  that  be  is  a  Roman  citizen." 

9  Ant*  xxiii.  35.     Literally, ''  Hoar  it  through  ;  rive  the  whole  of  it  an  atteiHiYtt 

•xantlnation."    BimiUur  expressions  occur  in  PolyoiuSi  lib.  i.  pp.  39. 170. 187.  lib. 

if.  p  HM8.  edit.  Hanov.  I(il9.    See  also  Dion.  Halicam.  lib.  z.  p.  904. 
^  Felix  oer  oninem  MPvitium  ao  libidinem,  jus  reginm  semli  in^nio  exercuift. 

Taoitus  Riet.  lib.  ▼.  p.  397.  «dit.  Dublin.    Felu  cuncta  maleficia  impime  nliis. 

Anatl.  xil'  M.    He  hop«d  also  that  money,  dice.    Acts  zxit.  96. 
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Festus  was  in  thb  caphal,  were  with  him  to  pass  sentence  of  deadi 
upon  the  apostle  merely  upon  their  impeachment,  and  upon  the 
atrocious  crimes  with  wtnch  they  loaded  him,  appears  from  what  the 
procurator  himself  told  king  Agrippa  and  Bemice  upon  a  visit  they 

faid  him  at  Cssarea,  to  congratulate  hiiti  upon  his  new  government, 
have  here,  said  he,  a  man  wliom  my  predecessor  left  in  custody 
when  he  quitted  this  province.  During  a  short  visit  I  paid  to  Jeru- 
salem, upon  my  arrival  I  was  solicited  by  the  priests  and  principal 
magistrates  to  pass  sentence  of  death  upon  him.  To  these  urgent 
entreaties  I  replied,  that  it  was  not  customary  for  the  Romans  to 
gratify  (xxv.  16.)  any  man  wtdi  the  death  of  anodier;  that  the  laws 
of  Rome  enacted  that  he  who  is  accused  should  have  his  accuser 
face  to  face ;  and  have  license  to  answer  for  himself  concerning  the 
crimes  laid  against  him.^ 

II.  '^  it  appears  from  numberless  passages  in  the  classics  that  a 
Roman  citizen  could  not  legally  be  scourged.^  This  was  deemed  to 
the  last  degree  dishonourable,  the  most  daring  indignity  and  insult 
upon  the  Roman  name.  '  A  Roman  citizen,  judges !'  exclaims 
Cicero  in  his  oration  against  Verres,  *  wias  publicly  beaten  with  rods 
in  tlie forum  of  Mussina:  during  tliis  public  dishonour,  no  groan,  no 
other  expression  of  the  unhappy  wretch  was  heard  amidst  the  cruel- 
ties he  suffered,  and  the  sound  of  the  strokes  that  were  inflicted, 
but  this,  I  am  a  Roman  citizen !  By  this  declaration  that  he  was  a 
Roman  citizen,  he  fondly  imagined  that  he  should  put  an  end  to  the 
ignominy  and  cruel  usage  to  which  he  was  now  subjected.'^  The 
orator  afterwards  breaks  forth  into  this  pathetic  prosopopoeia :  *  O 
transporting  name  of  liberty  !  O  the  distinguished  privilege  of  Roman 
freedom !  O  Porcian  and  Senfipronian  laws !  Are  diings  at  last 
come  to  this  Wretched  state,  that  a  Roman  citizen,  in  a  Roman 
province,  in  the  most  public  and  open  manner,  should  be  beaten 
with  rods!'*  The  historian  Appian,  after  relating  how  Marcellusji  to 
express  his  scorn  and  contempt  of  Cssar,  seized  a  person  of  some 
distinction,  to  whom  Caesar  had  given  his  freedom,  and  beat  him 
with  rods,  bidding  him  go  and  show  Cesar  the  marks  of  the  scourges 
he  had  received,  observes,  that  this  was  an  indignity  which  is  never 

inflicted  upon  a  Roman  citizen  for  any  enormity  whatever.*  Agreeably 

^ , — — ■  ■ 

1  <<  Senators/*  saith  Piso,  ^*  the  law  ordaim  that  he  who  is  accused  ahould  hear 
his  acensation,  and  after  having  offered  his  defence,  to  wait  the  sentence  of  the 
jadgnr  Appian,  Bell.  CivU.  Ub.  iii.  p.  911.  ToUii,  Amst.  1670.  "  He  said,  that 
wh£t  he  now  attempted  to  do  was  the  last  tyranny  and  de^otism,  that  the  same 
person  should  bo  both  accuser  and  judge,  and  should  arbitrarily  dictate  the  degree 
of  punishment."    Dion.  Halicarn.  ub.  vil.  p.  428.    Hudson. 

i  Facinus  est  vinciri  ciTem  Romanum,  scelus  verberari.    In  Verrem,  lib.  ▼.  170. 

9  Ct»debatur  virgis  in  medio  foro'Messins  civis  Romanos,  jndices ;  cum  tnterea 
nollus  gemitas,  nulla  tox  alia  istius  miaeri,  inter  dolorem  crepitumque  plagarum 
Audiebatar,  nisi  hcc,  Civis  Romanus  sum.  Hoc  se  commemoratiene  civitatie 
omnia  v«rb«ra  deptUsomm  cmciatumque  a  corpore  dejeotunim  arbitrabatnr.  Cicero 
in  Verrem.  lib.  t.  1G3. 

4  O  Bomen  duloe  tibertatis!  O  jus  ezimium  noetrv  eivitatis!  O  lex  Poreit« 
legesque  Sempronias !  Huccine  tandem  omnia  recedenmt,  nt  civis  Romaniis  in 
provincia  popmi  Romani,  delegatis  in  foro  virgis  cvderetnr.    Ibid.  163. 

5  AppiAn  BeU.  Civil.  Ub.  u.  p.  731.    ToQU. 
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to  this  custom,  which  also  obtained  at  Athens,  in  the  Adebhi  of 
Terence,  one  of  the  persons  of  the  drama  says  to  another,  If  you 
continue  to  be  troublesome  and  impertinent,  vou  shall  be  instantly 
seized  and  dragged  within,  and  there  you  shall  be  torn  and  manned 
with  scourges  within  an  inch  of  your  life.  What  \  a.  freeman 
scourged,  replies  Sannio.^  Tb  tliis  privilege  of  Roman  citizensi 
whose  freedom  exempted  them  from  this  indigni^r  and  dishonour, 
there  are  several  references  m  Scripture.  St.  Paul  pleads  this  imr 
munity.  He  said  to  the  centurion,  as  they  were  fast^iing  him  to 
the  pillar  with  thongs  to  inflict  upon  him  this  punishment,  Is  it  lawful 
for  you  to  scourge  a  Roman  ?^  So  also  at  Philippi  he  told  the 
messengers  of  the  magistrates.  They  have  beaten  us  openly  unc(Mi- 
demn^,  being  Romans,  and  have  cast  us  ihto  prison,  and  now  do 
they  thrust  us  out  privately ;  no,  verily,  but  let  them  come  them* 
selves  and  fetch  us  out.  And  the  sergeants  told  these  words  to 
the  magistrates,  and  they  feared  when  they  heard  that  they  w^re 
Romans,  and  were  conscious  they  had  used  them  with  a  contumely 
and  dishonour  which  subjected  them  to  the  just  displeasure  of  die 
Roman  senate. 

"  Neither  was  it  lawful  for  a  Roman  citizen  to  be  bound,'  to  ba 
examined  by  the  question,  or  to  be  the  subject  of  any  ingenioiis 
and  cruel  arts  of  tormenting  to  extort  a  confession  finom  him.. 
Hiese  punishments  were  deemed  servile ;  torture  was  not  exercised 
but  upon  slaves  ^  freemen  were  privileged  from  this  inhumani^ 
and  ignominy.  It  is  a  flagrant  enormity,  says  Cicero,  for  a  Roman 
citizen  to  be  bound  :^  not  meaning  by  that,  that  it  was  untawfiil  for 
a  Roman  to  be  fettered  and  imprisoned  ;  but  it  was  in  the  highest 
degree  unjustifiable  and  illegal  for  a  freeman  of  Rome  to  be  bound 
in  order  to  be  tortured  for  the  discovery  of  his  crimes.  Dion  Cas- 
sius,  particularising  the  miseries  of  Claudius's  government,  observes, 
that  Messalina'and  Narcissus,  and  the  rest  of  his  freemen,  seized 
the  occasion  that  now  offered  to  perpetrate  the  last  enormities. 
Among  other  excesses  they  empl^ed  slaves  and  freedmen  to  be 
informers  against  their  masters.  They  put  to  the  torture  several 
persons  of  the  first  distinction,  not  merely  foreigners,  but  citixens; 
not  only  of  the  common  people,  but  some  even  of  the  Romaa 
knights  and  senators :  though  Claudius,  when  he  first  entered  upon 
his  government,  had  bound  himself  under  a  solemn  oath  that  be 
would  never  apply  the  torture  to  any  Roman  citizen.^  These  two 
passages  from  Cicero  and  Dion  illustrate  what  St  Luke  relates 

1  Nam  si  molestus  pergis  esse,  jam  intro  abripiere,  atque  ibi 
Usque  ad  necem  operiere  ions.    S.  loria  liber !  Adelohii  abt  U.  teaoa  1.  ver*9S. 

d.  Acts  xxii.  25.  The  comiul  Marcellus  scourffed  witn  roda  one  of  the  inafia- 
trates  of  that  place  who  came  to  Rome,  declaringne  inflicted  thit  is  a  public  toEsn 
that  he  was  no  Roman  citizen.    Plutarch,  in  Caraar.  p.  1334.  edit.  Or.  otepliea. 

3  Facinus  est  vinciri  civem  Romanum.    Cicero  in  Verr.  lib.  t.  170. - 

4  Q.  Gallium  prstorem,  senrilem  in  modum  torsit.  Sueton.  invita  Alifiifti>  e^ 
27.  p.  192.  vaiionun. 

6  See  the  last  note  but  one. 

6  Dion  Caftios,  lib.  60.  p.  953.   Reimar. 
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conceniing  Lymas  the  tribune.  This  officer^  not  knowing  the  dig^ 
Di^  of  his  prisoner,  had,  in  violation  of  this  privilege  of  Roman 
4ntizens,  dven  orders  for  the  apostle  to  be  bound  and  examined  with 
thongs.  (Acts  xxii.  24,  25.)  When  he  was  afterwards  inibrmed  by 
hb  centurion  that  St.  Paul  was  a  freeman  of  Rome,  the  sacred  hift- 
torian  observes,  that  vpoa  receiving  this  intelligence,  the  chief  captain 
was  afraid,  after  he  knew  that  he  was  a  Roman,  and  because  he  had 
bound  him.  (xxii.  29.) 

III.  <<  We  find  that  St  Paul,  when  he  discovered  that  Festus 
hb  judge  was  disposed  to  gratify  the  Jews,  appealed  from  a  pro* 
vincial  court  to  the  imperial  tribunal ;  transferred  his  cause,  by 
impeal,  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Roman  procurator  to  the  deciaioo 
Of  the  emperor.  This  appears  to  be  another  singular  privilege 
which  a  freeman  of  Rome  enjoyed.  The  sacred  historian  relates, 
that  after  Festus  had  sUiyed  about  ten  days  in  the  melropcdis,  he 
went  down  to  Cesarea,  and  the  next  day  after  his  arrival  ne  sum« 
moned  a  court,  ascended  the  bench,  and  ordered  Paul  to  be  brought 
before  him.  Here,  as  he  stood  at  the  bar,  his  prosecutors  from 
Jerusalem  with  great  virulence  charged  him  with  many  heinous  and 
atrocious  crimes,  none  of  which,  upon  strict  examination,  they  were 
able  to  prove  against  him.  For  in  his  apology  he  publiclv  declared, 
in  the  most  solenm  terms,  that  they  could  not  convict  him  of  any 
one  instance  of  a  criminal  behaviour,  either  to  the  law,  the  temple,  or 
to  the  Roman  emperor.  Festus  then,  being  (Acts  xxv.  9.)  de* 
sirous  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  Jews,  asked  him  if  he  was  will* 
ing  his  cause  should  be  tried  at  Jerusalem.  To  this  proposal  Paul 
replied,  I  am  now  before  Csesar's  tribunal,  where  my  cause  ought 
to  be  impartially  canvassed  and  decided.  You  yourself  are  con* 
scious  that  I  have  been  guilty  of  nothing  criminal  agaiost  my  countiy- 
men.  If  I  have  injured  them,  if  1  have  perpetrated  any  camtal 
crime,  I  submit  without  reluctance  to  capital  punishment.  JBut 
if  all  the  charges  they  have  now  brought  against  me  are  proved 
to  be  absolutely  false  and  groundless,  no  person  can  condemn  me 
to  death  merely  to  rratify  them.  I  appeal  to  the  emperor.  Festus, 
after  deliberating  with  the  Roman  council,  turned  and  said  to  him, 
Have  you  appealed  to  the  emperm* }  You  shall  then  go  and  be 
judged  by  the  emperor.  From  the  above-mentkmed  particulars, 
which  are  corroborated  by  several  other  similar  instances  in  the 
Roman  history,  it  appears  that  a  Roman  citizen  could  by  appeal 
remove  his  cause  out  of  the  provinces  to  Rome.  *It  was,'  sajrs 
Mr.  Melmoth,  *  one  of  the  privileges  of  a  Roman  citizen,  seciu^d 
1^  the  Sempronian  law,  that  he  could  not  be  capitally  convicted 
but  by  the  suffitige  of  the  people,  which  seems  to  have  been  still  so 
far  b  force  as  to  make  it  necessary  to  send  the  person  here  men- 
tioned to  Rome.'^  We  are  informed  by  Dbnvsius  of  Harlicamassus 
that  the  ever-memorable  Poplicola  enacted  this  law,  that  if  any  Ro- 

t  Mr.  Melmoth's  note  on  the  97th  letter  in  the  10th  book  of  Plinj'e  Epistles, 
v«l.  it  p.  678.   3d.  edit. 
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man  gcnremor  showed  a  disposition  to  condemn  any  one  to  death,  to 
icourge  him,  or  despoil  him  of  his  property,  that  any  private 
person  should  have  hberty  to  appeal  from  his  jurisdiction  to  the 
judgment  of  the  people,  that  in  tne  mean  time  he  should  receive  no 
personal  harm  from  the  magistracy  till  his  cause  was  finally  decided 
9y  the  people.^  This  law,  which  was  instituted  at  the  first  establish- 
ment ol  the  commonwealth,  continued  in  force  under  the  emperors* 
If  a  fi'eeman  of  Rome,  in  any  of  the  provinces,  deemed  himself  and 
tiis  cause  to  be  treated  by  tl)e  president  with  dishonour  and  injustice, 
lie  could  by  appeal  remove  it  to  Rome  to  the  determinafion  of  the 
smperor.  Suetonius  informs  us  that  Augustus  delegated  a  number 
>f  consular  persons  at  Rome  to  receive  the  appeals  oif  people  in  the 
provinces,  and  that  he  appointed  one  person  to  superintend  the 
ifTairs  of  each  province.^  A  passage  in  Pliny's  epistle  confirms  this 
right  and  privilege  which  Roman  freemen  enjoyed  of  appealing  from 
provincial  courts  to  Rome,  and,  in  consequence  of  such  an  appeal, 
Deing  removed,  as  St.  Paul  u-as,  to  the  capital,  to  take  their  trial  in 
the  supreme  court  of  judicature.  In  that  celebrated  episde  to 
Frajan,  who  desired  to  be  iiifonned  concerning  the  principles  and 
conduct  of  the  Christians,  he  thus  writes:  *The  method  I  have 
jbserved  towards  those  who  have  been  brought  before  me  as  Chris* 
ians  is  this — I  interrogated  them  whether  they  were  Christians ;  if 
Ju7  confessed,  I  repeated  the  question  twice  again,  adding  threats 
It  the  same  time,  wnen,  if  they  stiU  persevered,  I  ordered  them  to 
M  inunediatcly  pimished ;  for  I  was  persuaded,  whatever  the  nature 
jf  tiioir  opinions  might  be,  a  contumacious  and  inflexible  obstinacy 
certainly  deserved  correction.  There  were  others  ako  brought  be- 
ftuti  me,  uosM'ssed  of  tlie  same  mfatuation,  but,  being  citizens  of 
lioiiio,  1  uirtHUed  them  to  be  carried  thither.'' 

IV.  ^^*Vh»  Roman  methud  of  fettering  and  confining  criminals 
ffWk  mugulnr.  Utio  end  of  a  chain,  that  was  of  commodious  lengthy 
ivaa  flxtni  about  the  rieht  arm  of  the  prisoner,  and  the  other  end 
Mfas  fttsloniMi  to  the  kn  of  a  soldier.  Thus  a  soldier  was  conded 
%\  tlH«  prisioiirr,  and  over)*  where  anended  and  guarded  him.^  TUs 
iuiniu*r  i>f  confinement  is  frequently  mentioned,  and  there  are  manjr 
H^autiful  alluimvui  to  it  in  the  Roman  writers.  Thus  was  St  Pan! 
MmHnod.  Filtered*  b  this  manner,  he  delivered  his  apology  before 
hVniun,  king  Agrippa,  and  Bemice.  And  it  was  this  circumstance 
\vk\  tH'casitiuetl  one  of  the  most  pathetic  and  afiecting  stndEes  (rf*  true 
iratory  that  ever  was  dis|>laytd  either  in  the  Grecian  or  Roman 

'  »  Oum  lUU^Hkrn.  Ub.  v  p  )k<1  •^it.  Oxoii.  17M.    8m  alM  p.  334.  ejtMdcm  e^. 
M  A|i|H«)UlHtiiM  ttMolMMiw  urbuKiram  ^iiidlea  btigaloram  prateri  dakgaTit ;  as 
MiiviiKM«tuiu  otuiattWibiM  vinm  ^wttttrakM  cvjiwiiit  ftvnmam  Mfobis  repo> 
(Ulwnti     8u«»u\ii  x\\.  AitfuM  cap.  3Sl  ^  Wl  edit.  tv.  Lag.  Bat.  1668. 
)^  IMmu  K|u«^aw.lih  t  »|»Ml.V7.pf.Ttt«7SaL  edit.  vmr.  1669. 
^  ^mmu«hi%4mm  MUkw  c*t«M  •!  ciMtodMUB  eC  ■uUtaB  CQpiihl,ae  Mta  f||i»taa 
kwduiU*  miMi « |kM«l»r  uw^dttMl.    8<m<»  £|pMt  &  t«D.  la.  ^  13.    Qnoam^  167& 
ill  %\ms  M«hUiii* 

VinolurwM  dMninw*.  Mciviaqw  is  parte  eaten*, 
H^l«l»id«w  MMb  iiuMba  Mpwa  anrat.  lib.  V .  v.  68B,  689. 

^VkjnaMf  iW  biat«  but  wAfUiMt*  Swmbm  aiMrMwd  a  veir  aatlMtia 
yiwiffi1iifcto»llarian   BUm^  Ba«iaM  lart^Hkar.  cir.3. 
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flenate.  fVotdd  to  God  that  not  only  thou,  but  also  ALt  ihat  hmr 
wketkU  day i  were  both  almo$t  and  altogether  such  as  lam,  excqpit  these 
bonds  I  What  a  prodigious  efiect  must  this  striking  conclusion,  and 
the  sight  of  the  irons  held  up^  to  enforce  it,  make  upcxi  the  mmds 
of  the  audience  !  During  the  two  years  that  St.  Paul  was  a  prisoner 
at  large,  and  lived  at  Rome  in  his  own  hired  house,  he  was  subjected 
to  this  confinement.  Paul  was  sufiered  to  dwell  with  a  soldier  that 
Jcept  him.  The  circumstance  of  publicly  wearing  this  chain,  and 
bemg  thus  coupled  to  a  soldier,  was  very  disgraceful  and  dishonour- 
able, and  die  ignomy  of  it  would  natunJly  occasion  the  desertion  of 
fimner  friends  and  acquamtance.  Hence- the  aposde  immortalises 
die  name  of  Qnesiphorus,  and  fervently  intercedes  with  God  to  bless 
his  family,  and  to  remember  him  in  tne  day  of  future  recompences 
for  a  rare  instance  of  distinguished  fidelity  and  afiection  to  him  when 
all  had  turned  away  from  him  and  forsaken  him.  The  Lord  give 
mercy  to  the  house  of  Onesiphorus^  for  he  afi  r^rethed  me^  and  Vfos 
not  ASHAMED  ofmy  CHAIN,  but  immediately  upon  his  arrival  in  Rome 
he  sought  me  out  very  diligently  till  he  found  me !  The  Lord  groni 
wUo  hm  that  he  may  find  mercy  of  the  Lord  in  that  day.  (2Tnin. 
i.  16,  17,  18.) 

.  **  Sometimes  the  prisoner  was  fastened  to  two  soldiers,  oqe  on 
each  side,  wearing  a  chain  both  on  his  right  and  left  hand.  St.  Paul 
M  first  was  thus  confined.  When  the  tnbune  received  him  from  the 
hands  of  the  Jews,  he  commanded  him  to  be  bound  with  two  chains. 
(Acts  xxi.  33»)  .  In  this  manner  was  Peter  fettered  and  confined  by 
Herod  Agrippa.  '^  The  same  night  Peter  was  sleeping  between  two 
soldiers,  bound  with  two  chains."     (Acts  xii.  6.) 

<^  It  further  appears,  that  if  the  soldiers,  who  were  thus  app<»nted 
fo  guard  criminals,  and  to  whom  they  were  chained,  surored  the 

frisoner  to  escape,  they  were  punished  with  death.  Thus,  when 
^eter  was  delivered  out  ot  prison  by  a  miracle,  the  next  morning 
we  read  there  was  no  small  confusion  among  the  soldiers  who  were 
q^nted  his  guards,  and  to  whom  be  bad  been  chained,  what  was 
become  of  Peter. 

^  Whence  it  appears  that  his  deliverance  bad  been  eflfected,  and 
bis  shackles  had  been  miraculously  unkx>sed,  without  their  know- 
ledge, when  they  were  sunk  in  repose.  Upon  which  Herod,  after 
making  a  fruitless  search  for  him,  ordered  ail  those  who  had  been 
entrusted  with  the  custody  of  Peter  to  be  executed.  (Acts  xii.  19.) 
In  like  manner  also  keepers  of  prisons  were  punished  with  death, 
if  the  confined  made  their  escape.  This  is  evident  firom  what  is 
related  concerning  the  imprisonment  of  Paul  and  Silas  at  Philippi. 
These,  after  their  bodies  were  mangled  with  scourges,  were  precipi^ 
tated  into  the  public  dungeon,  and  their  feet  were  made  fast  in  tne 
stocks.  At  midnight  these  good  men  prayed  and  sang  praises  to 
God  in  these  circumstances ;  when  suddenly  a  dreadful  earthquake 
shook  the  whole  prison  to  its  foundation,  all  the  doors  in  an  instant 

M       »  ■  ■  ■  ■       '  ■         •  ■       I.         I  t        ■  .1  I  .  ■      ■■ 

1  ProlaUm,  aicut  erit  catenatus,  ounam  ostendit.  Joatio,  lib.  xir.  cm^  3.  fi 
995.  Oronovu. 
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flew  open,  and  the  shackles  of  ail  the  prisoners  dropped  to  the 
ground.  This  violent  concussion  awakening  the  keeper,  when  he 
aaw  the  doors  of  the  prison  wide,  open,  he  drew  his  sword,  and  was 
going  to  plunge  it  in  bis  bosom,  concluding  that  all  the<  prisoners  had 
escaped.  In  that  crisis  Paul  called  to  him  with  a  loud  voice,  entreat- 
ing him  not  to  hnr  vblent  hands  upon  himself,  assuring  him  all  the 
pn9>Qers  were  sate. 

y..  "The  Roman  trS)unal,  if  we  may  judge  of  it  from  what  is 
related  concerning  Pilate's,  was  erected  on  a  raised-  stage,  the  fiber 
of  which  was  embellished  with  a  tesselated  pavement.  This  con- 
sisted of  little  square  pieces  of  marble,  or  of  stones  of  various  colours, 
which  were  disposed  and  arranged  with  great  art  and  elegance,  to 
form  a  chequered  and  pleasbg  appearance.^  Pliny  informs  us  that 
this  refinement  was  4rst  introduced  among  the  Romans  by*fSylla;* 
Their  great  men  were  so  fond  of  this  magnificence,  and  thought  it 
so  essential  to  the  elegance  and  sjrfendour  of  life,  that  they  appear 
to  have  carried. with  them  th^  splendid  materials  to  form  and  com- 
pose these  elaborate  floors,  for  their  tents,  for  their  houses,  and  for 
their  tribunals,  wherever  they  removed^— from  a  depraved  and  most 
wretchedly  vitiated  taste,  at  last  deeming  them  a  necessary  and  tn- 
diqiq^sable  furniture,  not  merely  a  vain  and  proud  display  of  gran- 
deur and  greatness.  With,  this  variesated  pavement,  composed  of 
pieces  of  marble  or  stone  thus  disposed  and  combined,  the  evangelist 
mforma  us,  that  the  floor  of  Pilate's  tribunal  was  ornamented.  (Jdm 
xix.  13.)  Such  an  embelHsfament  of  a  tribunal  was  only  a  proud 
^  ostentatious  display  to  the  worid  of  Italian  greatness  and  magm'fi- 
cence,  calculated  less  for  real  use  Aan  to  strike  the  beholders  with  an 
idea  c^  the  boundless  prodiplity  and  extravagance  of  the  Romans. 

'^  Having  mentxmed  Pilate  the  Roman  procurator,  we  cannot 
close  this  section  without  remarking  the  eflbrts  he  repeatedly  made, 
when  he  sat  in  judgment  upon  Jesus,  to  save  him  from  the  de- 
termined fiiry  of  the  Jews.  Five  successive  attempts  are  enumer- 
ated b^  commentators  and  critics.  He  had  the  iuUest  conviction 
of  his  innocence — that  it  was  merely  through  malice,  and  a  virulence 
which  nothing  could  placate,  that  they  demanded  his  execution.  Yet 
thou^  the  governor  for  a  long  time  resisted  all  their  united  clamour 
and  importunity,  and,  conscious  that  he  had  done  nothing  worthy  of 
death,  steadily  refused  to  pronounce  the  sentence  of  condemnation 
upon  him;  yet  on6  argument,  which  in  a  menacing  manner  they 
addressed  to  him,  at  last  totally  shook  his  firmness,  and  induced  him 
to  yield  to  their  sanguinary  purpose.  The  Jews,  after  aggravating 
his  guilt,  and  empkrjring  every  expedient  in  vain  to  influence  the 
-—  '      -         - 

1  Opus  tenelltttmi  ez  panmlia  ooloris  Tvii  lapillb  quadratls  oonsUbat,  qoibus 
Mlam  paTimeiiti  incmstiMtar.    Varro  de  re  mstica,  fib.  iii.  1. 

S  LttlMMtroU  aoMpUTere  sub  Bylla.    Plimi  Uiit.  N«L  lib.  xzzvi.  p.  60. 

3  Id  expeditioiiibiitf  teotUa  at  aectitia  paYimenta  circumtuliaM.  suetonioB  vita 
J.  Cvaaria.  cm.  ^.  edit.  Ttriomm  Luir.  Bat  1662.  Vid.  etiam  not.  Salmasii  in 
lac. 
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president  to  mflict  capita]  punbhrnent  upon  him,  at  last  cried  out :  ^ 
Aau  let  thii  man  go^  thou  art  not  Casar^s  friend  ;  whosoever  maketk 
Umdf  a  kin^j  tpeaketk  a^mmt  Ctttar.  Then  delivered  he  Am, 
therefore^  to  them  to  be  cructfied.  Upon  bearing  this,  all  his  former 
firmness  instantly  vanished ;  he  could  stem  the  torrent  of  popular 
fury  no  longer ;  to  this  he  yielded,  and  immediately  ordered  his 
execution.  This  conduct  of  Pilate  arose  from  his  perfect  knowledge 
of- the  character  and  temper  of  his  master  Tiberius,  who  was  a 
gloomy  old  tyrant,  day  and  night  incessantly  haunted  with  the  fiends 
of  jealousy  and  suspicion — ^who  would  never  forgive  any  innovations 
in  his  government,  but  puni^ed  the  authors  and  abettors  of  them  with 
inexorable  deadi.^  Pilate,  therefore,  hearing  the  Jews  reiteratmg 
thia  with  menaces,  that  if  he  let  him  go  he  was  not  Cssar's  friend — 
knowing  the  jealousy  and  cruelty  of  Tiberius,^  and  fearing  that  the 
disappointed  rage  of  the  Jews  would  instigate  them  to  accuse  him  to 
the  old  t3nrant,  as  abetting  and  suffering  a  person  to  escape  with  im- 
punity, who  had  assumed  the  regal  tide  and  character  in  one  of  his 
provinces,  was  alarmed  for  his  own  safety;  and  rather  than  draw 
down  upon  his  devoted  head  the  resentment  of  the  sovereign,  who 
would  never  forgive  or  forget  an  injury,  real  or  imagmary,  contrary 
to  his  own  judgment  and  clear  persuasion  of 'the  innocence  of  Jesus, 
sentenced  him  to  be  crucified  ? 

VI.  Though  not  strictly  a  Roman  tribunal,  yet  as  Its  sittings 
were  permitted  by  the  Roman  government,  the  senate  and  oourt  of 
Areopagusj  at  Athens,  claims  a  concise  notice  in  this  }dace.  This 
tribunal  is  said  to  have  been  instituted  at  Athens,  by  Cecrops  the 
founder  of  that  city,  and  was  celebrated  for  the  strict  equity  of  its 
decisions.  Among  the  various  causes  of  which  it  took  cognizance, 
were  matters  of  religion,  the  consecration  of  new  gods,  erection  of 
temples  and  altars,  and  the  introduction  pf  new  ceremonies  into 
divine  worship.  On  this  account  St.  Paul  was  brought  before  the 
tribunal  of  the  Areopagus  as  a  setter  forth  of  strange  gods^  because 
he  preached  unto  the  Athenians,  Jesus  and  Ava<rra(ff(  or  the  Resur^ 
reetion,  f  Acts  xvii.  19.)  Its  sittings  were  held  on  the  ApswsTlayoi 
or  mU  of  Mars  (whence  Its  name  was  derived),  which  is  situated 
in  tlie  midst  of  the  city  of  Athens,  opposite  to  the  Acropolis  or 
citadel,  and  is  an  insulated  precipitous  rock,  broken  towards  the 
south,  and  on  the  north  side  sloping  •  gently  down  to  the  temple  of 
Theseus.  Its  appearance  is  thus  described  by  Dr.  E.  D.  Cjarke : 
•^'^  It  is  not  possible  to  conceive  a  situation  of  greater  peril,  or 
one  more  calculated  to  prove  the  sincerity  of  a  preacher,  than  that 
IB  which  the  apostle  was  here  placed  :  and  the  truth  of  this, 
perhaps,  will  never  be  better  felt  than  by  a  ^ectator,  who  from 
this  eminence  actually  beholds  the  monuments  of  paean  pomp  and 
superstition,  by  which  he,  whom  the  Athenians  comdered  as  the 
tetter  forth  of  strange  ^ods^  was  then  surrounded  :  representing  to 
the  imagination  the  disciples  of  Socrates  and  of  Plato,  the  dogmatist 

1  See  Suetonius,  Tacitus,  Dion  Cassius. 

S  Philo  makes  the  very  some  remark  concerpinj;  Pilate,  p.  390.  edit.  Mancrev. 
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of  the  porcby  and  the  sceptic  of  the  academy,  addressed  by  a  poor 
and  ]ovr]y  man,  whoj  rude  in  ipeeck^  without  the  eniiehig  toorat  of 
fiuin'f  msdomf  enjoined  precepts  contrary  ta  their  taste,  and  veiy 
hostile  to  their  prejudices.  One  of  the  peculiar  privileges  of  the 
Areopagitie  seems  to  have  been  set  at  defiance  by  me  zeal  of  Saint 
Paul  on  this  occasion ;  namely,  that  of  inflicting  extreme  and  exem- 
plary punishment  upon  any  person,  who  should  slight  the  celebraUon 
of  the  holy  mysteries,  or  blaspheme  the  gods  of  Greece.  We 
ascended  to  the  summit  by  means  of  steps  cut  in  the  natural  stone. 
The  sublime  scene  here  exhibitedi  is  so  striking,  that  a  brief  descrip- 
tion of  it  may  prove  how  truly  it  ofiers  to  us  a  commentary  upon  the 
apostle's  words,  as  they  were  delivered  upon  the  spou  He  stood 
upon  the  top  of  the  rock,  and  beneath  the  canopy  of  heaven.  Be- 
fore him  there  was  spread  a  gkqrious  prospect  ot  mountains,  islands, 
seas,  and  skies :  behind  him  towered  the  lofty  Acropolis,  crowned 
with  all  its  marble  temples.  Thus  eveiy  object,. whether  in  die  face 
of  nature,  or  among  the  works  of  art,  conjured  to  elevate  the  oiind, 
and  to  fill  it  with  reverence  towards  that  bsing,  who  made  and  mv- 
emt  the  world  (Acts  xvii.  24.  28.) ;  who  sitteth  b  that  light  mich 
no  mortal  eye  can  approach,  and  yet  is  nieh  unto  the  meanest  of  hb 
creatures ;  in  wfum  we  live  and  move  and  hate  our  being.^^ 


SECTION  ra.« 

CRIMlNilL  LAW  OF  THB  JEWS. 

L  CiUMKs  AOAiNST  GoD. — 1 .  Uolairy^2.  Blasphemy. — 3.  Falsely 
Prophesying.^^.  Divination. — 6.  rerfury. — ^D.  Crimes  against 
Parknts  and  Rulers. — ^UI.  Crimes  against  Propertt:*-* 
1.  7V^.— 2.  Jlfiiii-«lfo/tiig. — 3.  Tie  Cnme  if  denying  any  thing 
taken  m  trust,  or  found. — 4.  Regulations  eoneeming  DAtors. — 
IV.  Crimes  against  the  Person. — 1.  Murder.— 2.  Homicide. — 
3.  Corporal  hjuries. — 4.  CWaief^ /1m*!-— 6.  Crimes  of  Malice, 

I.  It  has  been  shown  in  a  precedmg  chapter,'  that  the  mamtenance 
of  \\\o  worship  of  the  only  true  God  was  a  fundamental  object  of  th6 
Mtumic  polity.  The  government  of  the  kraelites  being  a  Theocracy^ 
timt  iii,  one  in  which  the  sunreme  l^isJative  power  was  vested  in  the 
Almighty,  who  was  regarded  as  their  king,  it  was  to  be  expected  diat, 
in  a  state  confessedly  religious,  crimes  against  the  Supreme  Majesty 
of  Johovah  siKHild  occupy  a  primaiy  place  b  the  statutes  given  by 
Moans  to  that  people.    Accordingly,  ,..«,. 

I.  Wotolry,  that  is,  the  vrorship  of  odier  gods,  m  the  Mosaic 

I  prmirlw^  f  r*Y»W,  tel.  tL  pp.  a63-4».    See jlw  Mr.  Dodwefl's  Clinctf 
wA  Topof rejihicel  Tour  thmfli  Gieeoe,  vol  »•  pPjM»  ^        _    ,  ,  . 
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kw  occupies  the  first  place  ki  the  list  of  crimes.  It  was'  indeed,  t 
cnme  not  merely  against  God,  but  also  against  a  fundamental  law  of 
the  state,  and  consequently  was  a  species  of  high  treasany  which  was 
capitally  punished*  This  crime  consisted  not  in  ideas  and  opinions, 
but  in  the  overt  act  of  worshipping  other  gods.  An  Israelite  therefore 
was  guilnr  of  idolatry, 

(1.)  When  he  actually  worshipped  other  gods  besides  Jehovah, 
the  only  true  Crod.  This  was,  properly  speaking,  the  state  crime 
just  noticed  ;  and  it  is,  at  the  same  time,  the  greatest  of  all  oflences 
against  sound  reason  and  common  sense.  This  crime  was  prohibited 
in  the  first  of  the  ten  commandments.    (Exod.  xx.  3.) 

(2.)  By  wonhipping  images^  whether  of  the  true  God  under  a 
visible  form, .  to  which  the  Israelites  were  but  too  prone  (Exod. 
xxxii.  4,  6.  Judg.  xvii.  3.  xviii.  4 — 6.  14 — 17.  30,  31.  vi.  25—33. 
viii.  24 — 27.  I  Kings-  xii.  26—31.),  or  of  the  images  of  the  gods 
of  the  Gentiles,  of  which  we  have  so  many  instances  in  tlie  sacred 
history.  All  image^worship  whatever  is  expressly  forbidden  in 
Exod.  XX.  4,  5.;  and  a  curse  is  denounced  against  it  in  Deut. 
xxvii.  15. 

(3.)  By  prost^tion  before^  or  adoration  of,  such  images,  or  of  any 
diing  else  revered  as  a  god,  such  as  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars.  (Exod. 
XX.  5«  xxxiv.  14.  Deut.  iv.  19.)  This  prostration  consisted  in  fallii^ 
down  on  the  knees,  and  at  the  same  time  touching  the  ground  wim 
the  forehead. 

(4.)  By  having  altars  or  groves  dedicated  to  idob,  or  images 
ihtreof;  all  which  the  Mosaic  law  required  to  be  utterly  destroyed 
(Exod.  xxxiv.  13.  Dent.  vii.  5.  xii.  3.) ;  and  the  Israelites  were  pro- 
nibited,  by  Dent.  vii.  25,  26.,  fit>m  keeiring,  or  even  bringing  into 
their  houses,  the  gold  and  sUver  that  had  been  upon  any  image, 
lest  it  should  prove  a  snare,  and  lead  them  astray :  oecause,  having 
been  once  consecrated  to  an  idol-god,  (considering  the  then  pre- 
valent superstition  as  to  the  realidr  of  such',  deities,)  some  idea  of 
its  sanctity,  or  some  dread  of  it,  might  still  Have  continued,  and  have 
thj»  been  the  means  of  propagating  idolatiy  afi«sb  among  their 
ehiJdren. 

{b.)  By  offering  sacrifices  to  idols,  iidiich  was  expressly  forbid- 
den in  Levit.  xvii.  1—7.,  especially  human  victims,  the  sacrifices 
of  which  (it  is  well  known)  prevailed  to  a  fiightful  extent.  Parents 
immolated  their  ofiStpring:  this  horrid  practice  was  introduced  among 
llie  Israelites,  from  the  Canaanites,  and  is  repeatedly  reprobated  by 
die  prophets  in  the  most  pointed  manner.  The  offering  of  human 
victims  was  prohibited  in  Levit.  xviii.  21.  compared  with  2,  3,  24— 
30.  XX.  1 — 5.  Deut.  xii.  30.  and  xviiir  10. 

(6.)  By  eating  of  offerings  made  to  idols^  made  by  other  people^ 
who  invited  them  to  their  offering  feasts.  Though  no  special  law 
was  enacted  against  thus  attendbg  the  festivab  of  their  gods,  it  is 
evidently  presupposed  as  unlawful  m  Exod.  xxxiv.  15. 

Idolatry  was  punished  by  stoning  the  guilty  individual.  When 
a  whole  city  became  guilty  of  idolatry,  it  was  considered  in  a  state 
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of  rebellion  against  the  government,  and  was  treated  according  to 
the  laws  of  war.  Its  inhabitants,  and  all  their  cattle  were  put  to 
death ;  no  spoil  was  made,  but  every  tiling  which  it  contained  was 
burnt,  together  with  the  oi^  itself;  nor  was  it  ever  allowed  to  be 
rebuilt.  ^Deut.  xiii.  13— 1&.)  This  law  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  particularly  enforced ;  the  Israelites  (from  their  proneness  to 
adopt  the  then  almost  universally  prevalent  poljrtheism)  in  most  cases 
overlooked  the  crime  of  a  ciQr  diat  became  notoriously  idolatrous ; 
whence  it  happened,  that  idolatry  was  not  cotifined  to  any  one  city, 
biit  soon  overspread  the  whole  nation.  In  this  case,  when  the  people, 
as  a  people^  brought  guilt  upon  themselves  by  their  idolatry,  God 
reserved  to  himself  the  infliction  of  the  punishments  denounced 
against  that  national  crime ;  which  consisted  in  wars,  famines,  and 
cither  national  judgments,  and  (when  Uie  measure  of  their  iniquity 
was  completed)  b  the  destruction  of  their  polity,'  and  the  transporta- 
tion of  tne  people  as  slaves  into  other  lands.  (Lev.  xxvi.  Deut. 
xxviii.  xxix.  xxxii.)  For  the  crime  of  seducing  others  to  the  worship 
of  strange  gods,  but  more  especially  \vhere  a  pretended  prophet  (tvho 
might  often  naturaUy  anticipate  what  would  come  to  pass)  uttered 
predictions  tending  to  lead  the  people  into  idolatry,  the  appointed 
punishment  was  stoning  to  death.  (Deut.  xiii.  2 — 12.)  In  order  to 
prevent  the  barbarous  immolation  of  infants,  Moses  denounced  the 
punishment  of  stoning  upon  those  who  offered  human  sacrifices;  which 
the  bye-standers  might  instantly  execute  upon  the  delinquent  when 
caught  in  the  act,  without  any  judicial  inquiry  whatever.  (Levit. 
XX.  2.) 

2.  God  being  both  the  sovereign  and  legislator  of  the  Israelites, 
Blasphemy  (that  is,  the  speaking  injuriously  of  his  name,  his  attri- 
butes, his  government,  and  his  revelation^  was  not  only  a  crime 
against  Him,  but  also  against  the  state ;  it  was  therefore  punished 
capitally  by  stonina.     (Levit.  xxiv.  10 — 14.) 

3.  It  appears  from  Deut.  xviii.  20 — ^22.  that  a  False  Prophet 
was  punished  capitally,  being  stoned  to  death ;  and  there  were  two 
cases  in  which  a  person  was  held  as  convicted  of  the  crime,  and 
consequently  liable  to  its  punishment,  viz.  (1.^  If  he  had  prophesied 
any  thing  in  the  name  of  any  other  god, — ^whether  it  tocMc  place  or 
not,*-he  was  at  all  events  considered  as  a  false  prophet,  and,  as 
such,  stoned  to  death.  (Deut.  xiii.  2 — 6.)— (2.)  If  a  prophet  spoke 
in  tlie  name  of  the  true  God,  he  was  tolerated,  so  long  as  he  remain- 
ed unconvicted  of  imposture,  even  though  he  threatened  calamity  or 
destruction  to  the  state,  and  he  could  not  be  punislied :  but  when 
the  event  which  he  had  predicted  did  not  come  to  pass,  he  was  re- 
garded as  an  audacious  impostor,  and,  as  such,  was  stoned.  (Deut. 
xviU.  21,  22.) 

4.  Divination  is  the  conjecturing  of  future  events  from  things 
which  are  supposed  to  presage  them.  The  eastern  people  were 
always  fond  of  divination,  magic,  the  curious  arts  ol  interpreting 
dreams,  and  of  obtaining  a  knowledge  of  future  events.  When 
Jioses  gave  the  law  which  bears  his  name  to  the  Israelites,  this 
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disposition  bad  long  been  common  in  Egypt  and  the  neighbouring 
countries.  Now,  aU  these  vain  arts  in  order  to  pry  into  futurity,  and 
all  divination  whatever,  unless  God  was  consulted  by  prophets,  or  by 
Urim  and  Thummira  (the  sacred  lot  kept  by  the  high  priest),  were 
expressly  prohibited  by  the  statutes  of  Lev.  xix.  26.  31.  xx.  6.  23. 
27.  and  Deut.  xviii.  9— 12%  In  the  case  of  a  person  transgressing 
these  laws,  by  eonntUing  a  diviner,  God  reserved  to  himself  the  in- 
fliction of  his  punishment ;  the  transgressor  not  being  amenable  to 
the  secular  magistrate.  (Lev.xx.  6.)  The  diviner  himself  was  to 
be  stoned.  (Lev.  xx.  27.^ 

5.  Perjury  is,  by  the  Mosaic  law,  most  peremptorily  prohibited  as  a 
most  heinous  sin  against  God ;  to  whom  the  punishment  of  it  is  left, 
and  who  in  Exod.  xx.  7.  expressh^  promises  that  he  will  inflict  it, 
without  ordaining  the  infliction  oi  any  punishment  by  the  temporal 
magistrate  ;  except  only  in  the  case  of  a  man  falsely  charging  another 
with  a  crime,  in  whicb  case  the  false  witness  was  liable  to  die  same 
punishment  which  would  have  been  inflicled  on  the  accused  par^  if 
he  had  been  found  to  have  been  really  guil^  (as  is  shown  in  p.  135. 
infra) ;  not  indeed  as  the  punishment  ofperjury  against  God,  but  of 
fsdse  witness. 

II.  Crimes  agaikst  Parents  and  Magistrates  constitute  an 
important  article  of  the  criminal  law  of  the  Hebrews. 

1.  In  the  form  of  government  among  that  people,  we  recognin 
much  of  the  patriajrchal  spirit;  in  consequence  of  which  fathers 
enjoyed  great  rights  over  their  families.  The  cursing  of  parents,—- 
that  is,  not  only  Uie  imprecation  of  evil  on  them,  but  probably  also  aO 
rude  and  reproachful  language  towards  them,  was  punished  with 
dea^.  (Exod.  xxi.  17.  L^vit.  xx.  9.) ;  as  likewise  was  the  striking 
of  them.  (Exod.  xxi.  15.)  An  example  of  the  crime  of  cursing  of 
a  parent,  which  is  fully  in  point,  is  ^ven  by  Jesus  Christ  in  Matt.  xv. 
4—6.  or  Mark  vii.  9 — 12.;  '^  where  he  upbraids  the  Pliarisees  with 
their  giving,  from  their  deference  to  human  traditions  and  doctrines, 
such  an  exposition  of  the  divine  law,  as  converted  an  action,  which, 
by  the  law  of  Moses,  would  have  been  punished  with  death,  into  u. 
▼ow,  both  obligatory  and  acceptable  in  the  sight  of  God.  It  seems, 
that  it  was  then  not  uncommon  for  an  undutiful  and  degenerate  son, 
who  W[9ntcd  to  be  rid  of  the  burden  of  supporting  his  parents,  and 
in  his  wrath,  to  turn  them  adrift  upon  the  wide  world,  to  say  to  his 
father  or  mother,  Korban^  or,  Be  that  Karban  (consecrated)  which  I 
should  appropriate  to  thy  support;  that  is,  Every  thing  wherewith  I 
might  ever  aid  or  serve  fAee,  and,  of  course,  every  things  which  I  ought 
to  devote  to  thy  rdufin  the  days  of  helpless  old  age^  I  here  vow  unto 
Groif.— A  most  abominable  vow  indeed !  and  which  God  would, 
imquestionably,  as  litde  approve  or  accept,  as  he  would  a  vow  tQ 
commit  adultery.  And  yet  some  of  the  Pharisees  pronounced  on 
such  vows  this  strange  decision ;  that  they  were  absolutely  obligatory, 
and  that  the  son,  who  uttered  such  words,  was  bound  to  abstain  from 
contributing,  in  the  smallest  article,  to  the  use  of  his  parents;  because 
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eveiy  tfamg,  that  should  have  been  so  appropriated,  had  become  coo* 
secrated  to  God,  and  could  no  longer  be  applied  to  their  use,  without 
sacrilege  and  a  breach  of  his  vow.  But  on  this  exposition,  Christ 
not  on^  remarked,  that  h  abrogated  the  fifth  conunandment,  but  he 
likewise  added,  as  a  counter-doctrine,  that  Moses,  their  own  leds- 
lator,  had  expressly  declared,  that  the  man  who  cursed  father  or  mower 
ietervtd  to  ate.  Now,  it  is  impossible  for  a  man  to  curse  his  parents 
more  efiectuaUy,  than  by  a  vow  like  this,  when  he  interprets  it  with 
such  rigour,  as  to  preclude  him  from  doing  any  thing  in  future  for 
their  benefit.  It  is  not  imprecating  upon  them  a  curse  in  the  com-- 
mon  style  of  curses,  which  evaporate  into  air ;  but  it  is  fulfilling  the 
curse,  and  making  it  to  all  intents  and  purposes  ^ffectual.^ 

Of  the  two  crimes  above  noticed,  the  act  of  striking  a  parent  evinces 
the  most  depraved  and  wicked  disposition :  and  severe  as  the  punish- 
ment wasi  few  parents  would  apply  to  a  magistrate,  until  all  methods 
had  been  tried  in  vain.  Both  these  crimes  are  included  in  the  case 
of  the  stubEom,  rebellious,  and  drunkard  son ;  whom  his  parents 
were  unable  to  keep  in  order,  and  who,  when  intoxicated,  endangered 
the  lives  of  others.  Such  an  irreclaimable  offender  was  to  be  pu» 
nished  with  stoning.  (Deut.  xxi.  18 — ^21.)  Severe  as  this  law  may 
teem,  we  have  no  instance  recorded  of  its  being  carried  mto  effect; 
but  it  must  have  had  a  most  salutary  operation  in  the  prevention  of 
crimes,  in  a  climate  like  that  of  Palestine,  where  (as  in  aU  southern 
climates^  liouor  produces  more  formidable  effects  than  with  us,  and 
where  also  it  is  most  probable  that,  at  that  time,  the  people  had  not 
the  same  efficacious  means  which  we  possess,  of  securing  drunkards^ 
and  preventing  them  from  doing  mischief. 

2.  Civil  government  being  an  ordinance  of  God,  provision  is  made 
in  all  well  regulated  states  for  respecting  the  persons  of  magistrates. 
We  have  seen  in  a  former  chapter,'  that  when  the  regal  government 
was  established  among  the  Israelites,  the  person  of  the  king  was 
inviolabloy  even  though  he  might  be  t3nrannical  and  unjust.  It  is 
indispensably  necessary  to  the  due  execution  of  justice,  that  the  per- 
sons of  magistrates  be  sacredi  and  that  they  should  not  be  insulted 
in  the  discharge  of  their  office.  All  reproachful  words  or  curses, 
uttered  ajpiinst  persons  invested  witli  authority,  are  prohibited  in 
Exod.  xxu.  28.  No  punishment,  however  is  specified ;  probably  it 
was  left  to  tlie  discretk)n  of  the  judge,  and  was  diflferent  according  to 
the  rank  of  the  magistrate  and  the  extent  of  the  crime. 

111.  Tl)o  Crimes  or  offences  against  propertt,  mentkmed  by 
Moses,  arc  tlieft,  man-stealing,  and  the  denial  of  any  thing  taken  in 
trust,  or  found. 

1.  On  the  crime  of  TTieftf  Moses  imposed  the  punishment  of 
lloulilo  (nnd  in  certain  cases  still  higher)  restitution ;  and  if  the  thief 
wi!re  unable  to  make  it  (which  however  could  rarely  happen,  as 
ovcry  Israolite  by  law  had  his  paternal  field,  the  crops  of  which 

<  Miohnlist  Ctmimaalirits,  vol  iv.  p.  900.  t  See  p.  85.  ^i^pra. 
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might  be  attached),  he  was  ordered  to  be  sold  for  a  slav^,  and  pay- 
ment was  to  be  made  to  the  injured  party  out  of  the  purchase  money. 
(Exod.  xxii.  1.3.)  The  same  practice  obtains,  acoming  to  Charduii 
among  the  Persians.  The  wisdom  of  this  regulation  is  much  greater 
than  the  generality  of  mankind  are  aware  oi :  for,  as  the  desure  of 
gain  and  the  love  of  luxuries  are  the  prevalent  inducements  to  theft, 
restitution  varied  according  to  circumstances  would  effectually  prevent 
the  unlawful  gratification  of  that  desire,  while  the  idle  man  wouM 
be  deterred  from  stealing  by  the  dread  of  slavery,  in  which  he  would 
be  compelled  to  work  by  the  power  of  blows.  If,  however,  a  thief 
was  found  breaking  into  a  house  in  tlie  night  season,  he  might  be 
killed  (Exod.  xxii.  2.),  but  not  if  the  sun  had  arisen,  in  which  case 
he  might  be  known  and  apprehended,  and  the  restitution  made, 
which  was  enjoined  by  Moses.  When  stolen  oxen  or  sheep  were 
fiMind  in  the  possession  of  a  thief,  he  was  to  make  a  two-fold  restitu- 
tion to  the  owner,  who  thus  obtained  a  profit  for  his  risk  of  loss. 
(Exod.  xxii.  3.)  This  punishment  was  applicable  to  every  case  in 
which  the  article  stolen  remained  unaltered  in  his  possession.  But 
if  it  was  already  alienated  or  slaughtered,  the  criminal  was  to  restore 
four-fold  for  a  zhttp^  and  five-fold  for  an  ox  (Exod.  xxii.  1.),  in 
consequence  of  its  great  value  and  indispensable  utility  in  agriculture, 
to  the  Israelites,  who  had  no  horses.  In  thet-time  of  Solomon,  when 
property  had  become  more  valuable  from  the  increase  of  commerce, 
the  punishment  of  restitution  was  increased  to  seven-fold.  (Prov.  vi. 
SO,  31.)  When  a  thief  had  nothing  to  pay,  he  was  sold  as  a  slave 
(Exod.  xxii.  2.),  probably  for  as  many  years  as  were  necessary  for 
me  extinction  of  tne  debt,  and  of  course,  perhaps  for  life ;  though 
in  other  cases  the  Hebrew  servant  could  be  made  to  serve  only  for 
^x  years.  If,  however,  a  thief, — after  having  denied,  even  upon 
oath,  any  theft  with  which  he  was  charged,— had  the  honesty  or 
conscience  to  retract  his  perjury,  and  to  confess  his  guilt,  instead  of 
double  restitution,  he  had  only  to  repay  the  amount  stolen,  and  one- 
J^h  more.  (Levit.  vi.  2. 5.j  In  case  of  debt  also,  the  creditor  might 
seize  the  debtor's  person  and  sell  him,  together  with  his  wife  and 
ehildren,  if  he  had  any.  This  is  inferred  from  the  words  of  the 
statute,  in  Levit.  xxv.  39.  There  is  an  allusion  to  this  custom  in 
Job  xxiv.  9.) ;  and  a  case  in  point  is  related  in  2  Kings  iv.  I.  This 
pracdce  also  obtained  among  the  Jews  in  the  days  otNehemiah  (v. 
1—5.),  and  Jesus  Christ  refers  to  in  Matt,  xviii.  25. 

2.  Manstealingy  that  is  the  seizing  or'stealing  of  the  person  of  a 
free-born  Israelite,  either  to  use  him  as  a  slave  himself,  or  to  sell  him 
as  a  slave  to  others,  was  absolutely  and  irremissibly  punished  with 
death.  (Exod.  xxi.  16.  Deut.  xxiv.  7.) 

3.  "Where  a  person  was  judicially  convicted  of  having  denied 
eny  thing  committed  to  his  trusty  or  found  by  him,  his  punishment, 
as  in  the  case  of  theft,  was  double  restitution ;  only  that  it  never,  as 
in  that  crime,  went  so  far  as  quadruple,  or  quintuple  r^stitutbn ;  at 
least  nocbhig  of  this  kind  is  ordained  in  Exod  xxii.  8.    If  the  person 
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accused  of  this  crime  had  sworn  himself  guildess,  and  afterwards, 
Drorn  the  impulse  of  his  conscience,  acknowledged  the  commission  of 
peijuiyi  he  had  only  one-fifth  beyond  the  value  of  the  article  denied 
to  refund  to  its  owner."  (Levit.  vi.  5.) 

4«  The  Mosaic  laws  respecting  Debtors  were  widely  different  from 
those  which  obtain  in  European  countries :  die  mode  of  procedure 
sanctioned  by  them,  though  simple,  was  very  efficient.  Persons, 
who  had  property  due  to  them,  might,  if  they  chose,  secure  it  either 
by  means  ot  a  mortgage,  or  by  a  pledge,  or  by  a  bondsman  or 
surety. 

(l.J  The  creditor,  when  about  to  receive  a  pledge  for  a  debt,  was 
not  allowed  to  enter  the  debtor's  house,  and  take  what  he  pleased ; 
but  was  to  wait  before  the  door,  till  the  debtor  should  deliver  up  that 
pledge  with  which  he  could  most  easily  dispense.  (Deut.  xxiv.  10, 
11.  Compare  Job  xxii,  6.  xxiv.  3.  7 — 9.) 

(2.)  When  a  mill  or  a  mill-stone,  or  an  upper  garment,  was  given 
as  a  pledge,  it  was  not  to  be  kept  all  night.  These  articles  appear 
to  be  specified  as  examples  for  aU  other  things  with  which  the  debtor 
could  not  dispense  without  great  inconvenience.  (Exod.  xxii.  26, 27. 
Deut.  xxiv.  6.  12.) 

(3.)  The  debt  which  remained  unpaid  imtil  tlie  seventh  or  sab- 
batic year  (during  which  tlie  soil  was  to  be  left  without  cultivation, 
and,  consequently,  a  person  was  not  supposed  to  be  in  a  condition  to 
make  payments,)  could  not  be  exacted  during  that  period.  (Deut. 
XV.  1 — 11.)  But,  at  other  times,  in  case  the  debt  was  not  paid,  the 
creditor  might  seize,  first,  the  hereditary  land  of  the  debtor,  and 
enjoy  its  produce  until  the  debt  was  paid,  or  at  least  until  the  year  of 
jubilee ;  or,  secondly,  the  houses.  These  might  be  sold  in  perpetuity, 
except  those  belonging  to  the  Levites.  (Levit.  xxv.  14 — 32.)  Thirdly, 
in  case  the  house  or  land  was  not  sufficient  to  cancel  the  debt,  or  if  it 
so  happened  that  the  debtor  had  none,  the  person  of  the  debtor 
might  be  sold,  together  with  his  wife  and  children,  if  he  had  any. 
This  is  implied  m  Lev.  xxv.  39. ;  and  this  custom  is  alluded  to  in 
Job  xxiv.  9.  It  existed  in  the  time  of  Elisha  (2  Kings  iv.  1 .) :  and 
on  the  return  of  the  Jews  from  the  Babylonish  captivity,  some  rich 
persons  exercised  this  right  over  their  poor  debtors.  (Nehem.  v.  1— 
13.)  Our  Lord  alludes  to  the  same  custom  in  Matt  xviii.  25.  As 
the  person  of  the  debtor  mieht  thus  be  seized  and  sold,  his  cattle  and 
furniture  were  consequent  liable  for  his  debts.  Tliis  is  alluded 
to,  by  Solomon,  in  Prov.  xxii.  27.  It  does  not  appear  diat  imprison- 
ment for  debt  existed  in  the  age  of  Moses,  but  it  appears  to  have 
prevailed  in  the  dme  of  Jesus  Christ.  (Matt,  xviii.  34.J 

(4.)  If  a  person  had  become  bondsman  or  surety  for  another,  he 

was  liable  to  be  called  upon  for  payment  in  the  same  way  with  the 

orieinal  debtor.    But  this  practice  does  not  appear  to  have  obtained 

femre  the  time  of  Solomon,  (in  whose  Proverbs  there  are  several 

'  nSdtences  to  it,)  when  it  was  attended  widi  serious  consequences. 

^  feems  that  the  formality  observed  was,  for  the  person  who  oecame 


-^ 
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surety  to  give  his  hand  to  the  debtor^  and  not  to  the  creditor,  to 
intimate  that  he  became^  in  a  legal  sense,  one  vnth  the  debtor;  for 
Sdomon  cautions  his  son  against  giving  his  hand  to  a  stranger^  to  a 
person  whose  circumstances  he  did  not  know ;  and  entreats  him  to 

Kand  urge  the  person  to  whom  he  had  given  his  hand,  or  for  whom 
had  become  surety,  to  pay  his  own  debt :  so  that  it  must  have 
been  to  the  debtor  that  the  hand  was  given.    See  Prov.  xi.  15.  xvii. 
18.  and  xxii.  26. 
IV.  Among  the  crimes  which  may  be  committed  against  Tfir. 

PERSON, 

i .  Murder  claims  the  first  place.  As  this  is  a  crime  of  the  most 
heinous  nature,  Moses  has  described  four  accessory  circumstances 
or  marks,  by  which  to  distinguish  it  from  simple  homicide  or  man- 
slaughter, viz.  (1.)  When  it  proceeds  from  hatred  or  enmity.  (Numb. 
XXXV.  20,  21.  Deut.  xix.  11.) — (2.)  When  it  proceeds  from  thirst 
of  blood,  or  a  desire  to  satiate  revenge  with  the  blood  of  another. 
(Numb.  XXXV.  20.) — (3.)  When  it  is  committed  premeditatedly  and 
deceitfully.  (Exoa.  xxi.  14.) — (4.)  When  a  man  lies  in  wait  for 
another,  falls  upon  him,  and  slays  him.  (Deut.  xix.  11.)— The  pu- 
nishment of  murder  was  death  without  all  power  of  redemption. 

2.  Homicide  or  Manslaughter  is  discriminated  by  the  following 
adjuncts  or  circumstances:— (1.)  That  it  takes  place  without  hatred 
«r  enmity.  (Numb.  xxxv.  22.  Deut.  xix.  4— ^.—(2.)  Without  thirst 
for  revenge.  (Exod.  xxi.  13.  Numb.  xxxv.  22. J — (3.)  When  it  hap- 
pens by  mistake.  (Numb.  xxxv.  11.  16.) — (4.)  By  accident^  or  (as 
It  is  termed  in  the  English  law)  chance-medley.  (Deut.  xix.  5.)  In 
order  to  constitute  wilful  murder,  besides  enmity,  Moses  deemed  it 
essential,  that  the  deed  be  perpetrated  by  a  blow,  a  thnist,  or  a  cast, 
or  other  thing  of  such  a  nature  as  inevitably  to  cause  death  (Numb. 
xxxv.  16— -21.) :  such  as,  the  use  of  an  iron  tool, — a  stone,  or  piece 
of  wood,  that  may  probably  cause  death, — the  striking  of  a  man 
with  the  fist,  out  of  enmity, — pushing  a  man  down  in  such  a  manner 
that  his  life  is  endangered, — and  throwing  any  thing  at  a  man,  from 
sangumary  motives,  so  as  to  occasion  his  death.  The  punishment 
of  homicide  was  confinement  to  a  city  of  refuge,  as  ^vill  be  sliown  in 
the  following  section. 

Besides  the  two  crimes  of  murder  and  homicide,  there  arc  Vxo 
other  species  of  homicide,  to  which  no  punishment  was  annexed,  viz. 
—41.)  If  a  man  caught  a  thief  breaking  into  his  house  by  night, 
ana  killed  him,  it  was  not  blood-guiltiness,  that  is,  he  could  not  be 
punished  ;  but  if  he  did  so  when  the  sun  was  up,  it  was  blood-guUti- 
ness ;  for  the  thiePs  life  ought  to  have  been  spared,  for  the  reason 
annexed  to  the  law  (Exod.  xxii.  2,  3.),  viz.  because  tlicn  the  person 
robbed  might  have  it  in  his  power  to  obtain  restitution ;  or,  at  any 
rtte,  the  thief,  if  he  could  not  other^'ise  make  up  his  loss,  might  be 
sold,  in  order  to  repay  him. — (2.)  If  the  Goel  or  avenger  of  blood 
overtook  the  innocent  homicide  before  he  reached  a  city  of  refuge, 
and  killed  Um  while  his  hmrt  ukis  hot,  it  was  considered  as  done  in 
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Justifiable  zeal  (Deut  xix.  6.) ;  and  even  if  he  foond  him  without  the 
limits  of  his  asylum,  and  slew  him,  he  was  not  puniflhable.  (Niunb. 
XXXV.  26, 27.^  The  taking  of  pecuniary  compensatioo  far  murder 
was  prohibitea ;  but  the  tnoae  of  punishing  munlerers  was  undeter- 
mined ;  and  indeed  it  appears  to  have  been  left  in  a  great  degree  to 
the  pleasure  of  the  Goel.  An  exception,  however,  was  made  to  diD 
severity  of  the  law  in  the  case  of  a  perfect  slave  (that  is,  one  not  of 
Hebrew  descent)  whetlier  male  or  female.  Although  a  man  had 
struck  any  of  his  slaves,  whether  male  or  female,  with  a  stick,  so  as 
to  cause  their  death,  unless  that  event  took  place  immediately,  and 
under  his  hand,  he  was  not  punished.  If  the  shve  survived  one  or 
two  days,  the  master  escaped  with  impunity:  it  bemg  considered 
that  his  death  might  not  have  proceeded  from  the  beating,  and  that  it 
was  not  a  master's  interest  to  kill  his  slaves,  because,  as  Moses  says 
(Exod.xx.  20,  21.),  they  are  his  money.  If  the  sla\'e  died  under 
his  master's  hand  while  beating  him,  or  even  during  the  same  day, 
his  death  was  to  be  avenged  ;  but,  in  what  manner  Moses  has  not 
specified.  Probably  the  Israelitish  master  was  subjected  only  to  an 
arbitrary  punishment,  regulated  according  to  circumstances  by  the 
pleasure  of  die  judge. 

In  order  to  increase  an  abhorrence  of  murder,  and  to  deter  them 
from  the  perpetration  of  so  heinous  a  crime, — ^when  it  had  been 
committed  by  some  person  unknown,  the  city  nearest  to  which  the 
corp^  was  found  was  to  be  ascertained  by  mensuratioii :  after  which 
the  elders  or  magistrates  of  that  city  were  required  to  declare  their 
utter  ignorance  of  the  affidr  in  the  very  solemn  manner  prescribed  in 
Deut.  xxi.  1 — 9. 

3.  For  other  Corporal  Ityuriesy  of  various  kbds,  different  statutes 
were  made,  which  show  the  humanity  and  wisdom  of  die  Mosaic  law. 
Thus,  if  a  man  injured  another  in  a  fraVj  he  was  obliged  to  pay  the 
expenses  of  his  cure,  and  of  his  bea,  tnat  is,  the  lo^  of  his  time 
arising  from  his  confinement.  (Exod.  xxi.  18, 19.^  By  this  admirable 
precept,  most  courts  of  justice  still  regulate  their  decisions  in  sudi 
cases. — ^If  a  pregnant  woman  was  hurt,  in  consecnience  of  a  firay 
between  two  mdi\iduals, — as  posterity  among  die  Jews  was  among 
the  peculiar  promises  of  their  covenant, — ^in  die  event  of  her  prema- 
ture delivery,  the  author  of  the  misfortune  ivas  obliged  to  give  her 
husband  such  a  pecuniary  compensation  as  he  might  demand ;  the- 
amount  of  which,  if  the  offender  thought  it  too  high,  was  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  decision  of  arbiters.  On  the  other  band,  if  either  the 
woman  or  her  child  was  hurt  or  maimed,  the  law  of  retaliation  took 
its  full  effect,  as  stated  in  Exod.  xxi.  22 — ^25.— The  law  of  retaliatkm 
also  operated,  if  one  man  hurt  another  by  either  assaulting  him  open- 
ly, or  by  any  insidious  attack,  wh^er  the  parties  were  bo&  Israelites, 
or  an  Israelite  and  a  foreigner.  (Levit.  xxiv.  19 — ^22.)  This  equality 
of  the  law,  however,  did  not  extend  to  slaves :  but  if  a  master  block- 
ed out  the  eye  or  tooth  of  a  slave,  the  latter  received  his  freedom  aa 
a  compensation  for  the  injury  be  had  sustained.  (Exod.  xxi.  26, 27.) 
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If  this  noble  hw  did  not  teach  the  unmercirurdave-hdlder  htmaniiy^ 
at  least  it  taught  him  cautkm ;  as  one  rash  blow  might  have  depriveid 
him  of  an  ri^t  to  the  future  services  of  his  slave,  and  consequently 
self-interest  would  obb'se  him  to  be  cautious  and  circumspect. 

4.  The  crime,  of  which  decency  withholds  the  name,  as  nature 
abominates  the  idea,  was  punished  with  death  (Levit.  xviii.  23, 23. 
XX.  13. 15,  16.),  as  also  was  adultery  (Levit.  xx.  10.), — it  sfaDuld 
seem  by  stoning  (Ezek.  xvi.  38. 40.  John  viii.  7.),  except  in  certain 
cases  which  are  specified  m  Levit.  xix.  20—22.  Other  crimes  of 
lust,  which  were  common  anoone  the  Egyptians  and  Canaanitesy  are 
made  capital  by  Moses.  For  a  lull  examination  of  the  wisdom  of  his 
laws  on  these  subjects,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  Commentaries  of 
Micbaelis.^ 

V.  In  nothing,  however,  were  the  \insdom  and  equity  of  the  Mosaic 
law  more  admirably  displayed,  dian  inthe  rigour  with  which  crimes  of 
MALICE  were  puni^ed.  Those  pests  of  society,  malicious  informers, 
wene  odious  m  the  eye  of  that  law  (Levit.  xix.  16 — 18.):  and  the 
publication  of  false  reports,  afiecting  the  characters. of  otners,  is  ex- 
pressly prohibited  in  Exod.  xxiii.  1.:  though  that  statute  doei  not 
annex  any  punishment  to  this  crime.  One  exception,  however,  is 
made,  which  justly  imposes  a  very  severe  punishment  on  the  delin- 
^ent.  See  Deut.  xxii.  13—19.  All  manner  of  false  witness  was 
prohibited  even  though  it  were  to  favour  a  poor  man.  (Exod.  xx.  13. 
xxiii.  1 — 3.)  But  in  the  case  of  false  testunony  against  an  innocent 
man,  the  matter  was  ordered  to  be  investigated  with  the  utmost  strict- 
ness, and,  as  a  species  of  wickedness  ahc^ether  extraordinary,  to  be 
brought  before  the  highest  tribunal,  where  the  priests  and  the  judges 
of  the  whole  people  sat  in  judgment :  and,  after  conviction,  the  false 
witness  was  subjected  to  punishment,  according  to  the  law  of  retalia- 
tion, and  beyond  the  possibility  of  reprieve  :  so  that  he  suffered  the 
very  same  punishment  which  attended  the  crime  of  which  he  accused 
his  innocent  brother.  (Deut.  xix.  16 — ^21.)  No  regulation  can  be 
more  equitable  than  this,  which  must  have  operated  as  a  powerful 
prevention  of  this  crime.  Some  of  those  excellent  laws,  which  are 
the  glory  and  ornament  of  the  British  constitution,  have  been  made 
en  mis  very  ground.  Thus,  in  the  37  Edw.  m.  c.  18.  it  is  enacted 
diat  all  those  who  make  suggestion,  shall  suffer  the  same  penalty  to 
jriiich  the  other  party  wouldhave  been  subject,  if  he  were  attainted, 
m  case  his  suggestions  be  found  evil.  A  similar  law  was  made  in 
die  same  reign.  (38  Edw.  III.  c.  9.)  By  a  law  of  the  twelve  tables, 
lalse  witnesses  were  thrown  down  the  Tarpeian  rock.  In  short, 
false  witnesses  have  been  deservedly  execrated  by  all  nations,  and  in 
every  age. 

1  Vol.  iv.  pp.  163-903. 
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SECTION  IV. 

ON   THE   FUNISHMENTS    MENTIONED    IN   THE    SCRIPTURES. 

Detin  of  Punishments. — Classification  of  Jewish  Punishments.-^ 
I.  ruNiSHMENTSy  NOT  CAPITAL. — 1.  Scourging* — 2.  Retaliation. 
— 3.  Pecuniary  fines. — 4.  Offerings  in  the  nature  of  punishment.-^ 
5.  Imprisonment. — Oriental  mode  of  treating  prisoners. — 6.  De- 
priving them  of  sight. — 7.  Cutting  or  pludnng  off  the  Aatr.— • 
8.  E!xcommunication. — II.  Capital  Punishments. — 1.  Slaying 
with  the  sword. — 2.  Stoning — 3.  Decapitation. — 4.  Preapitation. 
— 6.  Drowning. — 6.  Bruising  in  a  mortar. — 7.  Dichotomy,  or 
cutting  asunder. — 8.  TufAcavi^fiof,  or  beating  to  death. — 9.  £r* 
posins^  to  wild  beasts. — 10.  Burning  to  death. — 1 1 .  Crucifixion. — 
(\.)  rrevalencf  of  this  mode  of  punishment  among  the  antients. — 
(2.)  Ignominy  of  Crurifixion. — (3.)  The  rircumstances  of  our 
clariour*s  Crurifixion  considered  and  illustrated. 

J.  I  IE  ond  of  ininislunent  is  expressed  by  Moses  to  be  the  deter* 
tnciit  of  others  from  the  commission  of  crimes.  His  language  is,  that 
others  may  hear  andftar^  and  may  shun  the  commission  qjf/i^e  crimes. 
l)«Mit.  xvii.  13.  xix.  30.)  By  the  wise  and  humane  enactments  of 
UN  legislator,  tho  |Mirents  arc  not  to  be  put  to  death  for  their  children, 
nor  childnMi  for  their  (ntrents  (Deut.  X3uv.  16.),  as  was  afterwards  the 
ease  with  tho  Chaldeans  (Dan.  \i.  24.),  and  also  among  the  kings  of 
Isriiel  ( I  Kings  xxi.  and  2  Kings  ix.  26.),  on  charges  of  treason.  Of 
\\w  luinisluuents  mentioned  in  the  sacred  writers,  some  were  inflicted 
liy  lite  Jew9  in  eonniKMi  witii  other  nations,  and  others  were  peculiar 
1(1  ihrmsolvos.  lliey  are  usually  diiided  into  two  classes,  non-capi' 
fill  und  otpital. 

I.  The  NONM  APiTAi.  or  inferior  punishments,  which  were  inflict- 
imI  lor  Nuinller  i^treiuH's,  are  eight  in  number,  vix. 

I.  Thi^  most  eomuKMi  eor)H>ral  pimishment  of  the  antient  Mosaic 
\i\\\  wu.^  Si'tmrging.  (\a^\\  xix.  20.  Deui.  xxii.  IS.  xxv.  2,  3.)  After 
I  ho  rnplivity  it  eoutin\ied  to  be  the  usual  punishment  for  transgres- 
.loiis  iif  the  law,  M>  late  indeed  as  the  time  of  Josephus  ;^  and  the 
ii|MMll««  tells  UN  that  he  suffered  it  firt  times.*  (2  Cor.  xi.  24.)  In 
ilio  Inne  of  our  Saviour  it  was  ikm  confined  to  the  judicial  tribunals, 
hul  Wiii  iiImi  iuHieied  in  tlk^  synagogues.  (Man.  x.  17.  xxiii.  34. 
^Hi  xsii.  !*>.  x\u.  II.)  The'|HM»hy  of  scourging  was  inflicted  by 
juilinitl  MMiienre.     The  otRnuler  having  been  admonished  to  acknow- 

I    Viil    liiil   \\h   u    o  S  ^v  11 

"  liiiliiihiii  iho  |iiiiii»htti«»iit  of  whipping.  tb#  Jews  •NnHimet,  for  notorioni 
i«l||iiii »-.  hiJ  Jut|i  Km»«»«.  pictfo*  t^*kMhi.  or  tlkviw  to  UieeiKi  of  thon^,  called  by 
llii.  (hi>tK.  ..,i.^,«),»\.^\..,  M.»»rr,>.iv,  Ai^m  UjiU*U  :  but  in  the  Scripluret  tenned 

iMiiiiiii*  To  \\w•^^  Kolu^Mun  *llud«  in  1  Kmjt  xu.  11.— Bunkr't  Oriental 
Mtn,  ViU  I  |i  414. 
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ledge  his  guilt,  and  the  witnesses  produced  isiinst  bun  as  in  capital 
cases,  the  judges  commanded  him  to  be  tied  bv  tbe  arms  to  a  low 
pillar  :  the  culprit  being  stripped  down  to  bis  waist,  tbe  executioner, 
who  stood  behind  liim  upon  a  stone,  inflicted  the  punishment  both 
on  the  back  and  breast  with  thongs  ordinarily  made  of  ox's  bide  or 
leather.  The  number  of  stripes  depended  upon  the  eoomnity  of  tbe 
oflence.  According  to  tlie  talmudical  writers,^  while  the  execiH 
tioner  was  discharging  his  oflTice,  the  principal  judge  proclaimed  these 
words  with  a  loud  vcMce : — If  thou  observest  not  all  the  words  of 
this  law,  fyc.  then  the  Lord  shall  make  thy  plagues  wonderful,  Sfc. 
(Deut.  xxvii.  58,  59>)  \  adding,  Keep  therefore  the  words  of  this  cov^ 
nant,  and  do  them,  that  ye  may  prosper  in  all  that  ye  do  (Deut.  xxix. 
9.) ;  and  concluding  with  these  words  of  the  Psalmist  ^Ixxviii.  38.^ : 
•^But  he  being  fuil  of  compassion  forgave  their  iniquities:  which  ho 
was  to  repeat,  if  he  had  finished  Uiese  verses  before  the  (uU  number 
of  stripes  was  given.  It  was  expressly  enacted  that  no  Jew  should 
suffer  more  than  forty  stripes  for  any  crime,  though  a  less  number 
might  be  inflicted.  In  order  that  the  legal  number  might  not  be 
exceeded,  the  scourge  consisted  of  three  lashes  or  thones :  so  that, 
at  each  blow,  he  received  three  stripes  :  consequently,  when  the  full 
punishment  was  inflicted,  the  delinquent  received  only  thirteen 
blows,  that  is,  f<^y  stripes  save  one  ;  but  if  he  were  so  weak,  as  to 
be  on  tbe  point  of  fainting  away,  the  judges  would  order  the  execu- 
tioner to  suspend  his  flagellation.  Among  the  Romans,  however, 
the  number  was  not  limited,  but  varied  according  to  the  crime  of  the 
malefactor  and  the  discretion  of  the  judge.  It  is  highly  probable 
that,  when  Pilate  took  Jesus  and  scourged  him,  he  directed  this 
scourging  to  be  unusually  severe,  that  the  sight  of  his  lacerated  body 
might  move  the  Jews  to  compassionate  tlie  prisoner,  and  desist  from 
opposing  his  release.  Tliis  a))pear5  the  more  probable ;  as  oiur 
Saviour  was  so  enfeebled  by  this  scourging,  that  be  afterwards  had 
not  strengtli  enough  left,  to  enable  him  to  drag  his  cross  to  Calvary. 
Among  the  Jews,  the  punislmicnt  of  scourging  involved  no  sort  of 
ignominy,  which  could  make  the  sufferer  infamous  or  an  object  of 
reproach  to  his  fellow  citizens.  It  consisted  merely  in  the  physical 
sense  of  the  pain. 

2.  Retaliation,  or  the  returning  of  like  for  like,  was  the  punish* 
ment  inflicted  for  corporal  injuries  to  another, — eye  for  eye,  tooth  for 
tooth,  hand  for  hana,  foot  for  foot,  (Exod.  xxi.  24.^  It  appears, 
however,  to  have  been  rarely,  if  ever,  strictly  put  m  execution : 
but  the  injurious  party  was  to  give  the  injured  person  satisfaction. 
In  this  sense  the  rauroira^fia  among  the  Greeks  and  the  Lex  Talir 
onis  among  the  Romans  was  understood ;  and  an  equivalent  was  ac- 
cepted, tlie  value  of  an  eye,  a  tooth,  &ic.  for  the  eye  or  tooth  itself* 
It  should  seem  that,  in  the  time  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  Jews  had  made 
this  law  (the  execution  of  which  belonged  to  the  civil  magistrate)  a 
ground  for  authorising  private  resentments,  and  all  the  excesses 
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committed  by  a  vindictive  spirit.  Revenge  was  carried  to  the  utmost 
extremity,  and  more  evil  returned  than  what  had  been  received.  On 
this  account,  our  Saviour  prohibited  retaliation  in  his  divine  sermon 
on  the  mount.     (Matt  vii.  38,  39.) 

3.  Re8iitxUion.^Jusdce  requires  that  those  things  which  have 
been  stolen  or  unlawfully  taken  fix)m  another  should  be  restored  to 
the  party  aggrieved,  and  that  compensation  should  be  made  to  him 
by  the  agressor.  Accordingly,  vanoos  fines  or  pecuniary  payments 
were  enacted  by  the  Mosaic  law ;  as, 

(1.)  Fines,  ({fin  (oncsh),  stricdy  so  called,  went  commonly  to 
the  injured  party;  and  were  of  two  kinds, — Fixedj  that  is,  diose 
of  wiuch  the  amount  was  determined  by  some  statute,  as  for  in- 
stance, that  of  Deut.  xxii.  19.  or  xxii.  29.; — and  Undetermined^ 
or  where  the  amount  was  left  to  the  decision  of  the  judges.  (Exod. 
xxi.  22.) 

S2.)  Two-fold,  four-fold,  and  even  five-fold  restitution  of  things 
en,  and  restitution  of  property  unjustly  retained,  with  twenqr 
per  cent,  over  and  above.  Thus,  if  a  man  killed  a  beast,  he  was 
to  make  it  good,  beast  for  beast.  (Levit.  xxiv.  18.)— -If  an  ox 
pushed  or  gored  another  man's  servant  to  death,  his  owner  was 
Dound  to  pay  for  the  servant  thirty  shekels  of  silver.  (Exod.  xxi.  32.) 
-—In  the  case  of  one  man's  ox  pushing  the  ox  of  another  man  to 
death,  as  it  would  be  very  difiicult  to  ascertam  which  of  the  two 
had  been  to  blame  for  the  quarrel,  the  two  owners  were  obliged  to 
bear  the  loss.  The  living  ox  was  to  be  sold,  and  its  price,  together 
with  the  dead  beast,  was  to  be  equally  divided  between  them.  If, 
however,  one  of  the  oxen  had  previou%  been  notorious  for  pushing, 
and  the  owner  had  not  taken  care  to  confine  him,  b  such  case  he 
was  to  give'  the  loser  another,  and  to  take  the  dead  ox  himself. 
(Exod.  xxi.  36.)-— If  a  man  dug  a  pit  and  did  not  cover  it,  or  let  an 
old  pit  remain  open,  and  another  man's  beast  fell  into  it,  the  owner 
of  such  pit  was  obliged  to  pay  for  the  beast,  and  had  it  for  the  pay- 
ment. (Exod.  xxi.  23,  24.)— When  a  fire  was  kindled  in  the  fields 
and  did  any  damage,  he  who  kindled  it  was  to  make  the  damage 
good.     fExod.  xxii.  5.)^ 

(3.)  Compensation^  not  commanded,  but  only  allowed,  by  law, 
to  be  given  to  a  person  injured,  that  he  might  depart  from  his  suit, 
and  not  insist  on  the  legal  punishment,  whether  corporal  or  capital. 
It  is  termed  either  *^3  j^xopAeR),  that  is,  Compensaiionj  or  {{fM  jr^Q 
(ptDJON  ncpA^sh),  that  is,  Ranson  of  lafe.  In  one  case  it  is  most 
jt  expressly  permitted  (Exod.  xxi.  30.) ;  but  it  is  prohibited  in  the 
case  of  murder  and  also  in  homicide.  (Numb.  xxxv.  31,  32.)  The 
Inghest  fine  leviable  by  the  law  of  Moses  was  one  hundred  shekels  of 
silver,  a  great  sum  in  those  times,  when  the  precious  metals  were 
rare. 

4.  To  this  class  of  punishments  may  be  referred  the  Sin  and 
Trespass  Offerings  vrhich  were  in  the  nature  of  punishments.    They 

,  1  MidiMlis'i  Commsntarief,  toI.  u.  pp.  36&— 367. 
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were  in  general  extremely  moderate  and  wero  enjomed  in  the  follow- 
ing cases. 

(1.^  For  erery  unintentional  transgression  of  the  Levitical  hw, 
even  if  it  was  a  sin  of  cammisnony  (for  in  the  Mosaic  doctrine  con- 
cemm^  sin  and  trespass  ofierin^,  all  transgressions  are  divided  into 
sins  of  eommissiany  and  sins  of  omission)  a  sin-ofl»ring  was  to  be 
made,  and  thereupon  the  legal  punishment  was  remitted ;  which,  in 
the  case  of  wilful  transgression,  was  nothing  less  than  extirpation. 
(Lev.  iv.  2.  V.  1.  4 — 7.) 

(2.)  Whoever  had  made  a  rash  oath,  and  had  not  kept  it,  was 
obliged  to  make  a  sin-offering ;  not,  however,  for  his  inconsiderationi 
but  for  his  neglect.  (Liev.  v.  4.) 

(3.)  Whoever  had,  as  a  witness,  been  guilty  of  perjury— naot, 
however,  to  impeach  an  innocent  man,  (for  in  that  case  the  lex  ta/i- 
onis  operated,)  but — in  not  testifying  wnat  he  knew  against  a  guilty 
person,  or  in  any  other  respect  concerning  the  matter  in  question ; 
and  in  consequence  thereof  felt  disquieted  in  his  conscience,  mi^it, 
without  being  liable  to  any  farther  punishment,  or  ignominy,  obtain 
remission  of  the  perjury,  by  a  coniession  of  it,  accompanied  with  a 
trespass-offering.  (Lev.  v.  1.) 

(4.^  Whoever  had  incurred  debt  to  the  sanctuary,  that  is,  had  not 
conscientiously  paid  his  tithes,  bad  his  crime  cancelled  by  making  a 
trespass-offering,  and  making  up  his  deficiencies  with  twen^r  per  cent, 
over  and  above.  (Lev.  v.  14,  15.) 

(5.)  The  same  was  the  rule,  where  a  person  denied  any  thing 
given  him  in  trust,  or  any  thing  lost,  which  he  had  found,  or  any 
promise  he  had  made ;  or  again,  where  he  bad  acquired  any  pro- 
perty dishonesdy,  and  had  his  conscience  awakened  on  account  of 
it^ — even  where  it  was  a  theft,  of  which  he  had  once  cleared  him- 
self by  oath,  but  was  now  moved  by  the  impulse  of  his  conscience 
to  make  voluntary  restitution,  and  wished  to  get  rid  of  the  guilt. 
(Lev.  vi.  1 — 7.)  By  the  ofl^ring  made  on  such  an  occasion,  the 
preceding  crime  was  wholly  cancelled  ;  and  because  the  delinquent 
would  otherwise  have  had  to  make  restitution,  fit>m  two  to  Jive  fold, 
he  now  gave  twenty  per  cent,  over  and  above  the  amount  of  hb 
theft. 

(6.)  In  the  case  of  adultery  committed  with  a  slave,  an  ofiering 
was  appomted  by  Lev.  xix.  20---22. :  which  did  not,  however,  wholly 
eancel  the  punishment,  but  mitigated  it  from  deadi,  which  was  the 
established  punishment  of  adultery,  to  that  of  stripes. 

Such  measures  as  these,  Michaelis  remarks,  must  have  had  a  •« 
great  effect  in  prompting  to  the  restitution  of  property  unjusdy  ac-? 
quired  :  but  in  the  case  of  crimes,  of  which  the  good  of  the  com- 
munity expressly  required  that  the  legal  punishment  should  uni- 
formly and  actually  be  put  in  execution,  no  such  offering  could  be 
accepted. 

5.  Imprisonment  does  not  appear  to  have  been  imposed  by  Moses 
18  a  punishment,  though  he  could  not  be  unacquainted  with  it ;  for 
he  describes  it  as  m  use  among  the  Egyptians.  (Gen.  xxxix.  19,  fO, 
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SI.)  The  only  time  be  mentions  it,  or  more  properly  arrtit^  is 
solely  for  die  purpose  of  keeping  the  culprit  safe  until  judgment 
should  be  given  on  his  conduct.  (Lev.  xxiv.  12.)  In  later  times, 
however,  the  punishment  of  the  prison  came  into  use  among  the 
braelites  and  Jews ;  whose  history,  under  the  monarchs,  abounds 
with  instances  of  their  imprisoning  persons,  especially  the  prophets, 
who  were  obnoxious  to  them  for  their  faitiiful  reproofs  of  their  sins 
and  crimes.  Thus,  Asa  committed  the  prophet  Hannani  to  prison, 
for  reproving  him  (2  Chron.  xvi.  10.)^;  Ahab  committed  Micaiah 
(1  Kings  xxii.  27.),  as  Zedekiah  did  tlie  prophet  Jeremiah,  for  the 
same  <Sence.  (Jer.  xxxvii.  21.)  John  tiie  Baptist  was  imprisoned 
by  Herod,  misnamed  the  Great  (ftlatt.  iv.  12.) ;  and  Peter,  by 
Ilerod  Agrippa.  (Acts  xii.  4.)  Debtors  (Matt,  xviii.  30.),  and 
murderers  (Luke  xxiii.  19.),  were  also  committed  to  prison.  We 
read  also  of  Tt)fn<^ic  ^iifMerio,  a  common  prison,  a  public  gaol  (Acts 
T.  8.),  which  was  a  place  of  durance  and  confinement  for  the  worst 
sort  of  offenders.  In  their  prisons,  there  was  usually  a  dungeon 
(Jer.  xxxviii.  6.),  or  a  jn^  or  cistern^  as  the  word  •^'Q  (bor)  is 
rendered  in  Zech.  ix.  11.  where  it  unquestionably  refers  to  a  prison : 
and  from  this  word  we  may  conceive  the  nature  of  a  duneeon,  viz. 
that  it  was  a  place,  in  which  indeed  there  was  no  water,  but  in  its 
bottom  deep  mud  ;  and  accordingly  we  read  that  Jeremiah,  who  was 
east  into  tms  worst  and  lowest  part  of  the  prison,  eunk  into  the  mire. 

!3et.  xxxviii.  6.)  Into  such  a  horrid  place  was  Joseph  cast  in  Egypt. 
Gen.  zli.  14.) 

In  the  prison  also  were  stocks^  for  detaining  the  person  of  tlie 
prisoner  more  securely.  (Jer.  xx.  2.  xxix.  2G.)  Michaelis  conjec- 
tures that  they  were  of  the  sort  by  the  Greeks  called  Ilsvrstru^y^ov, 
wherein  the  prisoner  was  so  confined,  that  his  body  was  kept  in  an 
unnatural  position,  which  must  have  proved  a  torture  truly  insup* 
portaUe.  The  £#ijrs^  f^uXomi,  or  inner  prison,  into  whidi  Paul 
and  Silas  were  thrust  at  Philippi,  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  same 
as  the  pit  or  cistern  above  noticed ;  and  here  their  feet  were  made 
fa$t  in  the  wooden  stocks  (Acts  xvi.  24.),  ro  fuXov.  As  this  prison 
was  under  tlie  Roman  government,  these  stocks  are  supposed  to 
bave  been  the  cippi  or  large  pieces  of  wood  in  use  among  that  peo* 
pie,  which  not  only  loaded  the  legs  of  prisoners,  but  sometimes  dis- 
tended them  in  a  very  painful  manner.  Hence  the  situation  of  Paul 
and  Silas  would  be  rendered  more  painful  than  that  of  an  offender 
sitting  in  the  stocks,  as  used  among  us ;  especially  if  (as  is  very 
^possible)  they  lay  on  the  bard  or  dirty  ground,  with  their  bare  backs, 
lacerated  by  recent  scourging.^ 
The  keepers  of  the  prison  antiently  had,  as  in  the  East  they  still 

1  Thii  place  it  tenned  the  pritim-iunut :  but  it  appears  that  suspectMl  penon> 
were  aometimee  eonfiiied  in  part  of  the  houee  which  was  occupied  by  this  greii 
tifiicera  of  state,  and  waa  converted  into  a  prison  for  this  purpose.  In  Uiia  maiuMr 
Jeremiah  was  at  first  confined  (Jer  zxzvii.  15.) ;  and  a  similar  practice  obtains  m 
the  East  to  this  day.    Bee  Hanner*B  Obserrations,  toI.  iii.  p.  503. 

*  Doidridfs'a  £spoiitor,  on  AeU  zTi.84. 
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have,  a  discretionaiy  power  to  treat  their  prisoners  just  as  they 
please ;  nothing  furuier  being  required  of  Aem,  than  to  piodiiot 
them  when  called  for.  According  to  the  accurate  and  bbserfiiit 
traveller,  Chardin,  the  gaoler  is  master,  to  do  as  he  pleases;  to 
treat  his  prisoner  well  or  ill ;  to  put  him  in  irons  or  noty  to  shot 
him  up  closely,  or  to  hold  him  in  easier  restraint ;  to  admit  perBona 
to  him,  or  to  suffer  no  one  to  see  him.  If  the  gaoler  and  his  ser* 
vants  receive  large  fees,  however  base  may  be  the  character  of  tht 
prisoner,  he  shall  be  lodged  in  the  best  part  of  tlie  gaoler's  own 
apartment:  and,  on  tlie  contrary,  if  the  persons,  who  have  caused 
the  prisoner  to  be  confined,  make  the  gaoler  greater  presents,  he 
will  treat  his  victim  with  the  utmost  inhumanity.  Chardin,  ilhis- 
trates  this  statement  by  a  narrative  of  the  treatment  received  by  a 
very  great  Armenian  merchant.  While  he  bribed  the  gaoler,  tlie 
latter  treated  him  with  the  greatest  lenity ;  but  afterwards,  when  the 
adverse  party  presented  a  considerable  sum  of  money,  first  to  the 

J'udge,  and  afterwards  to  the  gaoler,  the  hapless  Armenian  first  feh 
lis  privileges  retrenched  :  he  was  next  closely  confined,  and  then 
was  treated  with  such  inhumanity,  as  not  to  be  permitted  to  drink 
oftener  than  once  in  twenty-four  bouts,  even  during  the  hottest 
time  in  the  summer.  No  person  was  allowed  to  approach  him  but 
the  servants  of  the  prison  :  at  length  he  was  tlirown  into  a  dungeon, 
where  he  was  in  t  quarter  of  an  hour  brought  to  the  point  to  which 
all  tliis  severe  usage  was  designed  to  force  him.^  What  energy 
does  this  account  of  an  eastern  prison  give  to  those  passages  of 
Scripture,  which  speak  of  the  soul  coming  into  iron  (Psal.  cv.  17. 
marginal  rendering),  of  the  sorrowfvl  sighing  of  the  prisoner  coming 
before  God  (Psal.  Ixxix.  11.),  and  of  Jeremiah's  being  kept  in  a 
dungeon  many  days,  and  supplicating  that  he  mi^ht  not  be  remanded 
thither  lest  he  should  die !  (Jer.  xxxvii.  1 6-— 20.) 

5.  Banishment  was  not  a  punishment  enjoined  by  the  Mosaic  law ; 
but  after  die  capdvity,  both  exile  and  forfeiture  of  property  were  in- 
troduced among  the  Jews :  and  it  also  existed  under  the  Romans, 
by  whom  it  was  called  diminutio  capitis^  because  the  person  banished 
lost  the  right  of  a  citizen,  and  the  city  of  Rome  tliercby  lost  a  head.* 
But  there  was  another  kind  of  exile,  termed  disportatio^  which  was 
accounted  the  worst  kind.  The  party  banished  forfeited  his  estate ; 
and  being  bound  was  put  on  board  ship,  and  transported  to  some 
island  specified  exclusive^  by  the  emperor,  there  to  be  confined  in 
perpetual  banishment.  In  this  manner  the  apostle  John  was  exiled 
to  tne  litde  island  of  Patmos  (Rev.  i.  9.),  where  he  wrote  his  Reva^.r- 
iation.  * 

6.  In  the  East,  antiently,  it  was  the  custom  to  put  out  the  eyes  of 
prisoners.  Thus  Sampson  was  deprived  of  sight  by  the  Philistines 
(Judg.  xvi.  21.),  and  Zedekiah  by  the  Chaldees.  {2  Kings  xxv.  7.) 
It  is  well  known  that  cutting  out  one  or  both  of  tne  eyes  has  been 
frequendy  practised  in  Persia,    as  a  punishment   for  treasonable 

1  Harmer'i  Obfleirations,  vol.  iii.  pp.  504, 505. 
9  Dr.  Adun'i  Roman  Antiquities,  pp.  06, 07. 
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offences.  To  the  great  work  of  restoring  eye-balls  to  the  sightless 
by  the  Messiah,  the  prophet  Isaiah  probably  alludes  io  his  beautiful 
prediction  cited  by  our  Lord  and  applied  to  himself  in  Luke  iv.  18.^ 

7.  Cutting  off  the  hair  of  criminals  seems  to  be  rather  an  ignomi- 
nious than  a  painful  mode  of  punishment :  yet  it  appears  that  pain 
was  added  to  the  disgrace,  and  that  the  hair  was  violently  plucked 
off,  as  if  the  executioner  were  plucking  a  bird  alive.  This  is  th« 
literal  meaning  of  the  original  word,  which  in  Neh.  xiii.  is  rendered 
plucked  off  their  hair  ;  sometimes  hot  ashes  were  apf^ed  to  the  skin 
after  the  hair  was  torn  dT,  in  order  to  render  the  pain  more  exqui- 
sitely acute.  In  the  spurious  book,  commonly  termed  the  fourth 
book  of  Macabees,  it  is  said  that  the  tyrant  Antiochus  Epiphanes 
caused  the  hair  and  skin  to  be  entirely  torn  off  the  heads  oi  some 
of  die  seven  Maccabean  brethren.  As  an  historical  composition 
this  book  is  utterly  destitute  of  credit ;  but  it  shows  that  the  mode 
of  punishment  under  consideratk)n  was  not  unusual  in  the  East. 
This  sort  of  torture  is  said  to  have  been  frequently  inflicted  on  the 
early  martyrs  and  confessors  for  the  Christian  faith. 

8.  Exclusion  from  sacred  worship^  or  Excommunication^  was  not 
only  an  ecclesiastical  punishment,  but  also  a  civil  one ;  because  in 
this  theocratic  republic,  there  was  no  distinction  between  the  divine 
and  the  civil  riebu  The  earliest  vestiges  of  this  punishment  are  to 
be  found  after  uie  return  from  the  Babykmish  captivity.  In  later 
times,  according  to  the  rabbinical  writers,  there  were  three  degrees 
of  exconmiunication  among  the  Jews.  The  first  was  called  vf]^ 
fNtDUi),  removal  or  separation  from  all  intercourse  with  society: 
tbb  is,  in  the  New  Testament,  frequently  termed  castmgout  of  the 
synagogue.  (John  ix.  22.  xvi.  2.  Luke  vi.  22.  be.)  This  was  in 
force  vat  thirty  days,  and  might  be  shortened  by  repentance.  If 
the  person  continued  in  his  obstinacy  after  that  time,  the  excommu- 
nication was  renewed  vnth  additional  solemn  maledictions.  This 
second  degree  was  called  fyfi  {cueBeu)  which  signifies  to  anathe- 
matise or  clevote  to  death.  jThe  third,  and  the  last  degree  of  ex- 
communication was  tenned  h^T^H  pt^  (shom-atha)  or  jy^  pyj 
TMaRaN-ATHA^,  that  is,  the  Lord  cometh^  or  may  the  Lord  come;  in- 
tunating  that  those  against  whom  it  ^^^-as  fulminated,  had  nothing  more 
ID  expect  but  the  terrible  day  of  judgment. 

The  condition  of  those  who  were  exconmiunicated  was  the  most 
depbrable  that  can  be  imagined.  They  were  debarred  of  all  social 
intercourse,  and  were  excluded  from  the  teinple  and  the  synagogues, 
pa  pain  of  severe  corporal  punishment.  Whoever  had  incurred  this 
aentonce  was  k>aded  with  imprecatkMos,  as  appears  from  Deut.  xxvii. 
where  the  expressKHi  cursed  is  Ae,  is  so  often  repeated :  whence  to 
curse  and  to  excommunicate  were  equivalent  terms  with  the  Jews. 
And  therefore  St.  Paul  says  that  no  mem,  speaking  by  the  Spirit  of 
Ch>d^  caUeth  Jesus  anathewMi  or  accursed  (1  Cor.  xii.  3.),  that  is, 
ounes  Him  as  the  Jews  did,  who  denied  him  to  be  the  Me^iah,  and 
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excommunicated  the  Chrisdaiis.  In  the  second  degree,  they  de» 
livercd  the  excommunicated  party  over  to  Satan,  devoting  him  hy  a 
solemn  curse  r  to  this  practice  St.  Paul  is  supposed  to  allude  (1  C5or. 
V.  5.) ;  and  in  this  sense  he  expresses  his  desire  even  to  be  aecuneJt 
for  his  brethren  (Rom.  ix«  3.),  that  is,  to  be  excommunicated,  laden 
with  curses,  and  to  sufier  all  the  miseries  consequent  on  the  infliction 
of  this  punishment,  if  it  could  have  been  of  any  service  to  his  bre- 
thren the  Jews.  In  order  to  impress  the  minds  of  the  people  with 
the  greater  horror,  it  is  said  that,  when  the  offence  was  published  in 
the  synagogue,  all  the  candles  were  lighted,  and  when  the  proclama- 
tion  was  finished,  they  were  extinguished,  as  a  sign  that  the  excom- 
municated person  was  deprived  of  the  light  of  Heaven  ;  further,  his 
goods  were  confiscated,  his  sons  were  not  admitted  to  circumcision ; 
and  if  he  died  without  repentance  or  absolution^  by  the  sentence  of 
the  judge  a  stone  was  to  be  cast  upon  his  coffin  or  bier,  in  order  to 
show  that  he  deserved  to  be  stoned.^ 

II.  The  Talmudical  writers  have  distinguished  the  capital  pu- 
NrsHscENTs  of  the  Jews  into  lesser  deaths^  and  such  as  were  tnare 
grievous :  but  there  is  no  warrant  in  the  Scriptures  for  these  distinc- 
tions, neither  are  these  writers  agreed  among  themselves  what  par- 
ticular punishments  are  to  be  referred  to  these  two  heads.  A  capital 
crime  was  termed,  generally,  n  sin  of  death  (Deut.  xxii.  6.),  or  a 
sin  worthy  of  death  (Deut.  xxi.  22.) ;  which  mode  of  expression  is 
adopted,  or  rather  imitated,  by  the  apostle  John,  who  distinguishes 
between  a  sin  unto  death  and  a  sin  not  unto  death.  (1  John  v.  16.) 
Criminals,  or  those  who  were  deemed  worthy  of  capital  punishment, 
were  called  sons  or  men  of  death  (1  Sam.  xx.  31.  xxvi.  16.  2  Sam. 
xix.  29.  marginal  rendering) ;  just  as  he  who  had  mcurred  the  pu- 
nishment of  scourging  was  aesignated  a  son  of  stripes.  (Deut.  xxv.  2. 
Heb.)  Those  who  suffered  a  capital  punishment,  were  said  to  be 
put  to  death  for  their  o%m  sin.  (Deut.  xxiv.  16.  2  Kings  xiv.  6.)  A 
similar  phraseology  was  adopted  by  Jesus  Christ,  when  he  said  to 
the  Jews,  ye  shaUdie  in  your  sins.  (John  viii.  21.  24.)  Eleven  dif- 
ferent sorts  of  capital  punishments  are  mentioned  in  the  sacred 
writings,  viz. 

1.  Slaying  by  the  sword  is  commonly  confounded  with  decapitation 
or  beheading.  They  were  however  two  distinct  punishments.  The 
laws  of  Moses  are  totally  silent  concerning  the  latter  practice,  and 
it  appears  that  those  who  were  slain  witdh  the  sword  were  put  to 
death  ui  any  way  which  the  executioner  thought  proper.  See 
1  Kings  ii.  25. 29.  31.  34.  46.  This  punishment  was  inflicted  in  tvvo^.;. 
cases: — (1.)  When  a  murderer  was  to  be  put  to  death;  and  (2.) 
When  a  whole  city  or  tribe  was  hostilely  attacked  for  any  common 
crime,  they  smote  all  (as  the  Hebrew  phrase  is)  with  the  edge  of  the 
sword.  (Deut.  xiii.  13 — 16.)  Here  doubdess  the  sword  was  used 
by  every  one  as  he  found  opportunity. 

1  Grotins*!  Note,  or  rather  Diseertation,  on  Lake  yi.  22.    Lightfoot's  Worki' 
vcrf.  ii.  pp.  747—741^.    Bdden,  de  Jure  Natarm  et  Gentium,  lib.  iy.  c.  6. 
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10  him.  To  prevent  the  unnecessary  loss  of  life  through  a  sanguinary 
spirit  of  revenge,  the  Hebrew  legislator  made  various  enactments 
coRceming  the  blood-avenger.  In  most  ages  and  countries,  certain 
reputed  sacred  places  enjoyed  the  privileges  of  being  asylums :  Moses, 
therefore,  taking  it  for  granted  that  the  murderer  would  flee  to  the 
altar,  commanded  that  when  the  crime  was  deliberate  and  intentional, 
he  should  be  torn  even  from  the  altar,  and  put  to  death*  (Exod. 
xxi.  14.)  But  in  the  case  of  unintendonal  murder,  the  man-slaver 
was  enjoined  to  flee  to  one  of  the  six  cities  of  refuge  which  (we 
have  already  seen)  were  appropriated  for  hb  residence.  The  roads 
to  these  cities,  it  was  enacted,  should  be  kept  in  such  a  state  that  the 
unfortunate  individual  might  meet  with  no  impediment  whatever  in 
his  way.  (Deut.  xix.  3.)  K  the  (joel  overtook  the  fugitive  before 
he  reached  an  asylund,  and  put  him  to  death,  he  was  not  considered 
as  guilty  of  blood :  but  if  the  man-slayer  had  reached  a  place  of 
refuge,  he  was  immediately  protected,  and  an  inquiry  was  msdtuted 
whether  he  had  a  right  to  such  protection  and  asylum,  that  is, 
whether  he  had  caused  his  neighbour's  death  undesignedly^  or  was 
a  ddiberate  murderer.  In  the  latter  case  he  was  judicially  delivered 
to  the  Goel,  who  might  put  him  to  death  in  whatever  way  he  chose : 
but  m  the  former  case  the  homicide  continued  in  the  place  of  refuge 
until  the  high  priest's  death,  when  he  might  return  home  in  perfect 
security,  if,  however,  the  Goel  found  Um  without  the  city  or  be- 
yond its  suburbs,  he  might  slay  him  without  being  guilty  of  blood. 
(Numb.  XXXV.  26,  27.)  Further  to  guard  the  life  of  man,  and 
prevent  the  perpetration  of  murder,  Moses  positively  prohibited  the 
receiving  of  a  sum  of  money  from  a  murderer  in  the  way  of  com- 
pensation. (Numb.  XXXV.  31.)  It  should  seem  that  if  no  avenger 
of  blood  appeared,  or  if  he  were  dilatory  in  the  pursuit  of  the  murderer, 
k  became  the  duty  of  the  magistrate  himself  to  inflict  the  sentence 
of  the  law;  and  thus  we  find  th^t  David  deemed  this  to  be  his  du^ 
in  the  case  of  Joab,  and  that  Solomon,  in  obedience  to  his  &ther^ 
dying  entreaty,  actually  discharged  it  by  putting  that  nrarderer  to 
death.  (1  Kings  ii.  5,  6.  28 — 34.)  There  is  a  beautiful  allusion  to 
the  blooG-avenger  in  Heb.  vi.  17,  18. 

Hewing  in  pieces  with  the  sword  may  be  referred  to  this  class  of 
punishments.  Thus  Agag  was  executed,  as  a  criminal,  by  the  pro- 
phet Samuel  (1  Sam.  xv.  33.) ;  and  recent  travellcurs  inform  us  that 
crimmats  are  literally  hewed  in  pieces  in  Abyssinia,  Persia,  and  in 
Asiatic  Turkey.* 

2.  Stoning  was  denounced  against  idolaters,  blasphemers,  sabbath- 
breakers,  incestuous  persons,  witches,  wizards,  and  children  who 
either  cursed  their  parents  or  rebelled  against  them.  (Lev.  xx.  2. 27. 
xxiv.  14.  Deut.  xiii.  10.  xvii.  5.  xxi.  21.  and  xxii.  21.  24.)  It  was 
the  most  general  punishment,  denounced  in  the  law  against  notorious 
criminals ;  and  this  kind  of  punishment  is  intended  by  the  indefinite 


1  Bruce*!  Travels,  vol.  iv.  p.  81.    Harmer's  Observationfl,  vol.  ir.  pp.  2S9, 230. 
Capt.  Light's  Travels  in  Egjpt,  Nubia,  ^.  p.  194. 
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term  of  ptttling  to  death.  (Lev.  xx.  10.  compared  with  Joho  viii.  5.) 
Michaelis  supposes  that  the  culprit  was  bound,  previously  (o  the  exe> 
cution  of  his  sentence.  The  witnesses  threw  the  first  stones,  and 
the  rest  of  the  people  then  followed  their  example.  Instances 
of  persons  being  stoned  in  the  Old  Testament,  occur  in  Achsn 
(Josh.  vi).  25.),  Adoram  (1  Kings  xii.  18),  Naboth  (l  Kings  xu. 
lOJ,  and  Zechariah.  (2  Chron.  xxiv.  21.) 

ui  the  New  Testament  we  meet  with  vestiges  of  a  punishment, 
which  has  frequently  been  confounded  with  lapidation  :  it  originated 
in  the  latter  limes  of  the  Jewish  commonwealth,  and  was  termed  the 
rebels'  beating.  It  was  oiten  fatal,  and  was  inflicted  by  the  mob  mtb 
their  fists,  or  slaves,  or  stones,  without  mercy,  or  the  sentence  of  the 
judges.  Whoever  transgressed  against  a  prohibition  of  the  wise  men, 
or  of  the  scribes,  which  had  its  toundation  in  the  law,  was  dc^vered 
over  to  the  people  to  be  used  in  this  manner,  and  was  called  a  um 
of  rebellion.^  The  frequent  taking  up  of  stones  by  the  Jews  against 
our  Saviour,  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament,  and  also  the  atomag 
of  Stephen  (Actsvii.  59.),  andofl^ul  (Actsxiv.  19.),  were  instances 
of  tills  kind. 

Although  the  law  of  Moses  punished  no  one  with  infamy,  during 
life,  yet  three  marks  of  infamy  are  denounced  against  those  who  were 
punished  capitally,  viz. : — (I.)  Burning  the  criminal  who  had  been 
stoned,  agreeably  to  the  antient  consuetudinary  law.  (Gen.  xxxriii.  24. 
Lev.  XX.  14.  xsi.  9.) — (2.)  Hanging,  either  on  a  tree  or  on  a  nbbet 

ifor  the  Hebrew  word  signifies  both) :  which  was  practised  in  Egypt 
Gen.  xl.  17 — 19.),  and  also  enjdned  bv  Moses.  (Numb.  xxxv.  4, 
5.  Deut.  xxi.  22.)  The  five  Canaamtisn  kings  were  first  dain  and 
then  hanged.  (Josh.  x.  16.)  Persons  who  were  hanged  were  con- 
sidered as  accaned  of  God,  that  is,  punished  by  him  and  abomimUe; 
on  which  account  they  were  to  be  taken  down  and  buried  the  same 
day.  (Deut.  xxi.  23.)  The  hanging  of  Saul's  sons  recorded  in 
2  Sam.  xxi.  6.,  was  done,  not  by  the  Israelites)  but  by  the  Giheomtex, 
who  were  of  Canaanitish  origin,  and  probably  retained  their  <dd 
laws.  The  hanging  mentioned  by  Moses  was  widely  difiereni  from 
crucifixion,  which  was  a  Roman  punishment;  on  account  of  Jts  ig- 
nominy, however,  the  Jews  subsequently  extended  the  declaratioD  of 
Moses  to  it,  and  accounted  the  crucified  person  as  accurwd.  (John 
lix.  31—34.  Gal.  iti.  13.) — f3.)  The  Heaping  of  Mtonet,  on  the 
bodies  of  criminals,  who  had  neen  already  stoned  to  death,  <w  slsin 
by  the  sword,  or  upon  their  remains,  when  consumed  by  fire.  Such 
a  heap  was  accumulated  over  Achan  (Josh.  viL  35,  26.),  and  also 
over  Absalom.  (2  Sam.  xviii.  17.)  The  Arabs,  long  after  the  time 
of  David,  expressed  their  detestation  of  deceased  enemies  in  the 
manner.'  Similar  heaps  were  raised  over  persons  murdered 
jl;  highways  In  the  time  of  tlie  prophet  Ezekiel  (xxxix.  15.) ; 
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as  they  also  are  to  this  day,  in  Palestine,  and  other  parts  of  the 
£ast.i 

The  preceding  are  the  only  capital  punishments  denounced  in  the 
Mosaic  Law  :  in  subsequent  times  others  were  introduced  among  the 
Jews,  as  their  intercourse  increased  with  foreign  nations. 

3.  DecapitaiioUj  or  beheading,  though  not  a  mode  of  punishment 
enjoined  by  Moses,  was  certainly  In  use  before  his  time.  It  existed 
in  Egypt  (Gen.  xl..  17.^,  and  it  is  well  known  to  have  been  inflicted 
under  the  princes  of  the  Herodian  family.  Thus  John  the  Baptist 
was  beheaded  (Matt.  xiy.  8 — 12.^  by  one  of  Herod's  life-guards,  who 
was  dispatched  to  his  prison  for  tnat  purpose.  (Mark  vi.  27.) 

ArPredpitatiAm,  or  casting  headlong  from  a  window,  or  from  a 
precipice,  was  a  pimishment  rarely  used ;  though  we  meet  with  it  in 
the  history  of  the  kings,  and  in  subisequent  dmes.  Thus,  the  profligate 
Jezebel  was  precipitated  out  of  a  window  (2  Kings  ix.  30,  33.),  and 
the  same  mode  of  punishment  still  obtains  in  Persia.^  Amaziah, 
king  of  Judah,  barbarously  forced  ten  thous^d  Idumaean  prisoners 
of  war  to  leap  from  the  top  of  a  high  rock.  (2  Chron.  xxv.  12.) 
The  Jews  attempted  to  precipitate  Jesus  Christ  fit>m  the  brow  of  a 
mountain.  (Luke  iv.  29.)  James,  sumamed  the  Just,  was  thrown 
from  the  highest  part  of  the.  temple  into  the  subjacent  valley.  The 
same  mode  of  punishment,  it  is  well  known,  obtained  among  the 
Romans,  who  used  to  throw  certain  malefactors  from  the  Tarpeian 
rock.'  The  same  practice-obtains  among  the  Moors  at  Constandne, 
a  tQwn  in  Barbary.^ 

5.  Drapming  was  a  punishment  in  use  among  the  Syrians,  and 
was  well  known  to  the  Jews  at  the  time  of  our  Savk)ur,  thoudi  we 
have  jno  evidence  that  it  was  practised  by  them.  It  was  also  m  use 
among  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  The  emperor  Augustus,  we  are 
told,  punished  certain  persons,  who  had  been  guilty  of  rapacity  in  the 
province  (of  Syria  or  of  Lycia),  by  causing  them  to  be  thrown  into  a 
river,  with  a  heavy  weight  about  their  necks.^  Josephus^  also  tells  us 
that  the  Galileans  revolting,  drowned  the  partisans  of  Herod  in  the 
sea  of  Gennesareth.  To  this  mode  of  capital  punishment  Jesus 
Clirist  alludes  in  Matt,  xviii.  6.^ 

6.  Bruising  J  or  Pounding  in  a  mortar^  is  a  punishment  still  in  use 
among  the  Turks.  The  ulema  or  body  of  lawyers  are,  in  Turkey, 
exempted  from  confiscadon  of  their  property,  and  from  being  put  to 
death,  except  by  the  pesde  and  mortar.  Some  of  the  Turkish  guards, 
who  had  permitted  the  escape  of  the  Polish  prince  C<Nreski  in  1618, 
were  pounded  to  death  in  great  mortars  of  iron.  This  horrid  punish- 
ment was  not  unknown  in  the  time  of  Solomon,  who  expressly  alludes 
to  it  in  Prov.  xxvii.  22. 

1  Dr.  Shaw's  Travels  in  Barbary,  Tol.  i.  Pref.  p.  zviii.  dvo.  edit, 
a  Sir  R.  K.  Porter's  Travels  in  Persia,  vol.  ii.  pp.  28—30. 
8  Livy,  Hist.  lib.  vi.  c.  20. 

4  Pitt's  Religion  and  Manners  of  the  Mahometans,  pp.  31\.  312.  London  edit. 
1810. 

5  Suetonius,  in  Augusto,  c.  67.  6  Ant.  Jud.  lib.  zir.  c.  15.  §  10. 

7  Orotius  in  loc.       ^  Knolles's  history  of  the  Turks,  vol  ii.  p.  947.  Lond.  1687. 
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7.  Dichotamyy  or  Cutting  asunder ^  was  a  capital  punishment  an- 
tiently  in  use  in  the  countries  contiguous  to  Judaea.  The  rabbinical 
writers  report  that  Isaiah  was  thus  put  to  death  by  the  profligate 
Manasseh ;  and  to  this  Saint  Paul  is  supposed  to  allude,  f  Heb.  xi. 
37.)  Nebuchadnezzar  threatened  it  to  tlie  Chaldee  magi,  if  they 
did  not  interpret  his  dream  (Dan.  ii.  5.),  and  also  to  the  blasphemers 
of  the  true  God.  (Dan.  iii.  29.)  Herodotus  says,  that  Sabacho  had 
a  vision,  in  which  he  was  commanded  to  cut  in  ttvo  all  the  Egyptian 
priests ;  and  that  Xerxes  ordered  one  of  the  sons  of  Pythias  to  be 
cut  in  two,  and  one  half  placed  on  each  side  of  tlie  way,  that  his 
army  might  pass  between  them.^  Trajan  is  said  to  have  inflicted 
this  punishment  on  some  rebellious  Jews.  It  is  still  practised  by  the 
Moors  of  Western  Barbary,  and  also  in  Persia.* 

The  heads,  hands,  and  feet  of  state  criminals,  were  also  frequently 
cut  off,  and  fixed  up  in  the  most  public  places,  as  a  warning  to  others. 
This  punishment  obtains  among  the  Turks,  and  was  inflicted  on  the 
sons  of  Rimmon,  (who  had  treacherously  murdered  Ishbosheth,)  by 
command  of  David ;  who  further  ordered  that  the  assassin's  bands 
and  feet  should  be  hung  up  over  the  pool  of  Hebron,  which  was 
probably  a  place  of  great  resort.^  Among  the  antient  Chaldsans, 
cutting  off  the  nose  and  ears  was  a  common  punishment  of  adulterers. 
To  this  the  prophet  Ezekiel  alludes,  (xxiii.  25.) 

8.  Beating  to  death  (TufMravKr^M^)  was  practised  by  Antiochus 
towards  the  Jews  (2  Mace.  vi.  19.  28.  30.),  and  is  referred  to  by 
Saint  Paul.  (Heb.  xi.  35.  Gr.)  This  was  a  punishment  in  use  among 
the  Greeks,  and  was  usually  inflicted  upon  slaves.  The  real  or 
supposed  culprit  was  fastened  to  a  stake,  and  beaten  to  death  with 
sticks.  The  same  punishment  b  still  in  use  among  the  Turks,  under 
the  appellation  of  the  bastinado  :  with  them,  however,  it  is  seldom 
mortal. 

9.  Exposing  to  wild  beasts  appears  to  have  been  a  punishment 
among  the  Medes  and  Persians.  It  was  inflicted  first  on  the  ^ex- 
emplary  prophet  Daniel,  who  was  miraculously  preserved,  and 
afterwards  on  his  accusers,  who  miserably  perished,  ^an.  vi.  7.  12. 
16—24.)  From  them  it  appears  to  have  passed  to  the  Romans.^ 
In  their  theatres  they  had  two  sorts  of  amusements^  each  sufficiently 
barbarous.     Sometimes  they  cast  men  naked  to  the  wild  beasts,  to 

1  Raphelii  Aimotationes  in  Nor.  Test.  ex.  Herodoto,  torn.  i.  p.  376.  Otker  in- 
stances  from  antient  writers  are  eiven  by  Dr.  Whitby,  on  Matt.  xxiv.  51.  and 
Kuinoely  Comment,  in  Hist.  Lib.  Nov.  Test.  vol.  i.  p.  6^. 

8  Shaw's  Travels,  vol.  i.  p.  457.    Morier's  Second  Journey,  p.  96. 

3  Harmer's  Observations,  vol.  i.  pp.  501, 502.  This  kind  of  punishment  was  in 
«se  in  the  time  of  Mohammed,  who  introduces  Pharaoh  as  saying,  /  will  surely 
cut  off  your  hands  and  yoar  fttt  on  the  opposite  sides;  that  is,  first  the  right 
hand,  and  then  the  left  foot ;  next  the  lefl  hand,  and  then  the  right  foot  Koran^ 
ch.  zz.  74.  and  zzvi.  49.  (Sale's  translation,  pp.  259.  304.  4to.  edit.)  See  additional 
ezamples  of  such  mutilations  in  Burder's  Oriental  Literature,  vol.  ii.  p.  186.  Wil- 
son's Travels  in  Egypt  and  the  Holy  Land,  pp.  375—377. 

4  This  barbarous  mode  of  punishment  still  ezists  in  Morocco.  See  an  interest- 
Jm  tjctract  from  Host's  Account  of  Morocco  and  Fez,  in  Burder's  Oriental  Lite- 
^Ml^  vol.  U.  p.  207. 
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be  devoured  by  tfaem :  this  punishment  was  inflicted  on  slaves  and 
vile  persons.  Sometimes  persons  were  sent  into  the  theatre,  armed, 
to  fight  with  wild  beasts :  if  they  conquered,  they  had  their  lives  and 
liberty :  but  if  not,  they  fell  a  prey  to  the  beasts.  To  this  latter 
usage  (on  which  some  further  particulars  are  given  in  a  subsequent 
page,)  Saint  Paul  refers  in  2  Tim.  iv.  17.  and  1  Cor.  xv.  32. 

In  the  case  of  certain  extraordinary  criminals,  besides  inflicting 
upon  them  the  sentence  to  which  they  had  been  condemned,  it  was 
not  unusual  to  demolish  their  houses^^  and  reduce  them  to  a  common 
place  for  fihh  and  dung.  Among  other  things,  Nebuchadnezzar  de- 
nounced this  di^race  to  the  diviners  of  Chaldaea,  if  they  did  not 
declare  his  dream  to  him  (Dan.  ii.  5.) ;  and  afterwards  to  all  such  as 
should  not  worship  the  God  of  Shadrach,  Meshech,  and  Abednego. 
(Dan.  iii.  29.)  And  Darius  threatened  the  same  punishment  to 
those  who  should  molest  the  Jews.  (Ezra  vi.  11.)  In  this  way  the 
Romans  destroyed  the  house  of  Spurius  Cassius,  after  they  had  pre- 
cipitated him  from  the  Tarpeian  rock,  for  having  (as  they  said)  aimed 
at  tyranny.* 

10.  Bumirig  offenders  alive  was  a  punishment  in  use  among  the 
Babylonians  or  Chaldeans,  as  we  l^m  from  Dan.  iii.  6.;  and  this 
mode  of  punishment  was  not  unccffnmon  in  the  East  so  lately  as  tlie 
seventeenth  century.* 

11.  Crucifixion  was  a  punishment  which  the  antients  inflicted 
only  on  the  most  notorious  criminals  and  malefactors.  The  cross 
was  made  of  two  beams,  either  crossing  at  the  top  at  right  angles, 
or  in  the  middle  of  their  length  like  an  X.  There  was,  besides,  a 
piece  on  the  centre  of  the  transverse  beam,  to  which  was  attached 
the  accusation,  or  statement  of  the  culprit's  crime  ;  together  with  a 
piece  of  wood  that  projected  from  the  middle,  on  which  the  person 
sat  as  on  a  kind  of  saddle,  and  by  which  the  whole  body  was  sup* 
ported.  Justin  Martyr,  in  his  dialogue  with  Trypho  the  Jew,  gives 
this  description ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  note,  that  he  lived  in  the  former 
part  of  the  second  century  of  the  Christian  aera,  before  the  punish- 
ment of  the  cross  was  abolished.  The  cross,  on  which  our  Lord 
suffered,  was  of  the  former  kind,  being  thus  represented  on.  all  antient 
monuments,  coins,  and  crosses. 

Crucifixion  is  one  of  the  most  cruel  and  excruciating  deaths,  which 
the  art  of  ingeniously  tormenting  and  extinguishing  life  ever  devised. 
The  naked  body  of  the  criminal  was  fastened  to  the  upright  beam  by 
nailing  or  tying  the  feet  to  it,  and  on  the  transverse  beam  by  nailing 
and  sometimes  tying  the  hands  to  it.     Those  members,  being  the 

1  Dionys.  Halicarnas.  lib.  viii.  c.  78|  79. 

9  Chardin  in  his  Travels,  (vol.  vi.  p.  118.  of  Langl^'s  edition,)  after  speaking  of 
the  most  common  modes  of  ponishing  with  death,  says,  *'  But  there  is  still  a  par- 
ticular way  of  putting  to  death  such  as  have  transgressed  in  civil  affairs,  either 
by  causing  a  dearth,  or  by  selling  above  the  tax  by  a  false  weight,  or  who  ha?^ 
committed  themselves  in  any  other  manner.  The  cooks  are  put  upon  a  spit  and 
roaitod  over  a  slow  fire,  (see  Jeremiah  xxix.  22.)  bakers  are  thrown  into  a  hot 
oven.  During  the  dearth  in  1G88, 1  saw  such  ovens  heated  on  the  royal  square  in 
Ispahan,  to  terrify  the  bakers,  and  deter  them  from  deriving  advantage  from  th« 
general  distress." — Burder  s  Oriental  Literature,  vol.  ii.  p.  2Si. 
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grand  instruments  of  motion,  are  provided  with  a  greater  quantity  of 
nerves,  which  (especially  ^ose  of  the  hands)  are  peci^arly  sensible. 
As  the  nerves  are  the  mstruments  of  all  sensation  or  feeling,  wounds 
in  the  parts  where  they  abound  must  be  peculiarly  painful ;  especially 
when  inflicted  with  such  rude  instruments  as  large  nails,  ibrcibly 
driven  through  the  exquisitely  delicate  tendons,  nerves,  and  bones  of 
those  parts.  The  horror  of  this  punishment  will  appear,  when  it  is 
considered  that  the  person  was  permitted  to  hang  ftoe  whole  weight 
of  his  body  being  borne  up  by  his  nailed  hands  ana  feet,  and  by  the 
projecting  piece  in  the  middle  of  the  cross),  until  he  perished  through 
agony  and  want  of  food.  There  are  instances  of  crucified  persons 
living  m  this  exquisite  torture  several  days.  The  wise  and  adorable 
Author  of  our  being  has  formed  and  constituted  the  fiEdiric  of  our  bodies 
in  such  a  merciful  manner,  that  nothing  violenf  is  ksting.  Friendly 
death  sealed  the  eyes  of  those  wretches  in  three  days.  Hunger, 
thirst,  and  acute  pain  dismissed  them  fit)m  their  intoleraUe  sufferings. 
The  rites  of  sepulture  were  denied  them.  -  HieSr  dead  bodies  were 
generally  left  on  the  crosses  on  which  they  were  first  suspended,  and 
became  a  prey  to  every  ravenous  beast  and  carnivorous  bird.^ 

(1.)  Crucifixion  obtained  ampng  several  antient  nations,  the  Egjrp- 
tians,^  Persians,  Greeks,'  and  Carthaginians.  The  Carthaginians 
generally  adjudged  to  this  death  their  unfortunate  and  unsuccessful 
commanders.^  There  are  man^  unhappy  instances  of  this.  They 
crucified  Bomilcar,^  whom  Justin  calls  dieir  king,  when  they  de- 
tected his  intended  design  of  joining  Agatbocles.  They  erected  a 
cross  in  the  midst  of  the  forum,  on  which  they  suspended  him,  and 
fitnn  which,  with  a  great  and  unconquered  spirit,  amidst  all  his  suf- 
feringSr  he  bitterly  inveighed  against  them,  and  upbraided  them  with 
all  the  black  and  atrocious  crimes  they  had  lately  perpetrated.  But 
this  manner  of  executing  criminals  prevailed  most  amouE  the  Romans. 
It  was  generallv  a  servile  punishment,  and  chiefly  inflicted  on  vile, 
worthless,  and  mcorrigible  slaves.^    In  reference  %o  this,  the  apostle, 

1  Pasces  in  cruce  corvM.    Horat.  Epitt.  lib.  i.  e^nst.  16.  yer.46. 
Vultiir,  juroento  et  canibuf ,  crucibusque  rslicUs 

Ad  foetus  properat,  partemque  cadaveris  alfen.  Jovenal.  Satyr.  14  ver.  77, 78. 
a  Thucydldes,  lib.  i.  sect.  110.  p.  71.  edit.  Duker.  Justin,  treating  of  the  affairs 
of  Egypt,  says :  Concursu  multitudinis  et  Agatbocles  occiditur,  et  mulieres  in 
idtionem  Eurydices  patibulis  suffiguntur.  Justin,  lib.  xzx.  cap.  ii.  p.  578.  edit. 
Gronovii.  Herodoti  Ereto.  p.  451.  edit.  Wesseling,  1763.  See  also  ThaUa,  p.  260. 
and  Polyhymnia,  p.  617.  ejusdem  editionis. 

3  Alexander  crucified  two  thousand  Tyrians.  Triste  deinde  spectaculum  victo- 
ribus  ira  prsbuit  regis ;  duo  millia,  in  quibus  oceidendi  de&cerat  rabies,  crucibus 
luifixi  per  insens  litoris  spatinm,  dependerunt.  Q.  Curtii,  lib.  iv.  cap.  4.  p.  187. 
edit.  Snakenburgh,  1724.  See  also  Plutarch  in  vita  Alex,  and  Justin,  lib.  xviii, 
eap.  3. 

4  Duces  bella  pravo  consilio  srerentes,  etiamsi  prospera  ibrtuna  subeecuta  esset, 
cruci  tamon  suffigobantur.  Valerius  Maximus,  hb,  ii.  cap.  7.  p.  191.  edit.  Torren. 
LeidoB,  1726. 

&  Bomilcar  rex  Pcenonim  in  medio  fbro  a  pomis  patibulo  sufiixus  est.  De  Snm- 
ma  cruce,  veluti  de  tribunalli  Pcenorum  scelera  concionaretur.  Juaitin,  lib.  zjol 
cap.  7.  p.  505.  ed.  Gronovii. 

0  Pone  emcem  servo.    Juvenal,  Sat.  6.  rer.  218. 
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describing;  the  condescension  of  Jesus,  and  hu  sulmiission  to  tbis 
most  opprobrious  death,  represents  him  as  taking  upon  him  the  fonn 
of  a  servant  (Phil.  ii.  7,  8.)  and  becoming  obedient  to  death,  even 
the  death  of  the  cross. 

(2.)  ^^  It  was  universally  and  deservedly  reputed  the  most  shame* 
ful  and  ignominious  death  to  which  a  wretch  could  be  exposed.  In 
such  an  exit  were  comprised  every  idea  and  circumstance  of  odium, 
disgrace,  and  public  scandal."  Hence  the  aposde  magnifies  and 
extols  the  great  love  of  our  Redeemer,  '^  in  that  while  we  were  yet 
sinners,  Christ  died  for  us,"  and  ^'  for  the  joy  set  before  him,  endured 
the  cross,  despising  the  shame"  (Rom.  v.  8.  Heb.  xii.  2) ;  disregard- 
ing every  circumstance  of  public  indignity  and  infamy  with  which 
such  a  death  was  loaded,  it  was  fixHn  the  idea  they  connected  with 
such  a  death,  that  the  Greeks  treated  the  apostles  with  the  last  con- 
tempt and  pity  for  publicly  embarking  in  the  cause  of  a  person  who 
had  been  brought  to  tbis  reproachful  and  dishonourable  death  by  his 
own  countrymen.  Tlie  preaching  of  the  cross  was  to  them  foolish- 
ness (1  Cor.  i.  23.) ;  the  promulgation  of  a  system  of  religion  that 
had  been  taught  by  a  person  who,  by  a  national  act,  had  publicly 
sufiered  the  punishment  apd  death  of  the  most  useless  and  aban- 
^ned  slave,  was,  m  their  ideas,  the  last  infatuation ;  and  the  preaching 
of  Christ  crucified,  publishii^  in  the  world  a  religion  whose  founder 
suffisred  on  a  cross,  appeared  tlie  last  absurdity  and  madness.^  The 
Heathens  looked  upon  the  attachment  of  the  primitive  Chrisdans  to 
a  religion,  whose  publisher  had  come  to  such  an  end,  as  an  undoubted 
proof  of  their  utter  ruin,  that  they  were  destro3rine  their  interest, 
comfort,  and  happiness,  hy  adopting  such  a  system  Hounded  on  such 
a  dishonourable  circumstance.^  The  same  inherent  scandal  and 
ignominy  had  crucifixion  in  the  estimation  of  the  Jews.  They  indeed 
annexed  more  complicated  wretchedness  to  it,  for  they  esteemed  the 
miscreant  who  was  adjudged  to  such  an  end  not  only  to  be  abandoned 
of  men,  but  forsaken  of  God. '  He  that  is  hanged,  says  the  law,  is 
accursed  of  God.  (Deut.  xxi.  23.)  Hence  St.  Paul,  representing 
to  the  Galadans  the  grace  of  Jesus,  who  released  us  fit)m  that  curse 
to  which  the  law  of  Moses  devoted  us,  by  being  made  a  curse  for 
us,  by  submitting  to  be  treated  for  our  sakes  as  an  execrable  male- 
factor, to  show  the  horror  of  such  a  death  as  Christ  voluntarily 
endured,  adds.  It  is  written  in  the  lawy  Cursed  is  every  one  thai  ts 

— -       ■ '    -     ■  --  ■        ■  ■    ■  * -  _  ■   -  ^  — ^^  — P 

^  t  «  From  this  circumstance,"  am  Justin  Martyr,  "  the  Heathens  are  fully  con- 
^nnoed  of  our  madness  for  giving  the  second  place  aher  the  immutable  and  etermd 
God,  and  Father  of  all,  to  a  person  who  was  crucified  !'*  Justin  Martjrr,  Apol.  3. 
p.  eO,  Gl.  edit.  Paris,  1636.  Eft  qui  hominem  summo  suppllcio  pro  lacinore  puni- 
tam,  et  crucis  ligna  feralla  ceremonias  fabulatur,  concrruentia  perditis  sceleratis^ 
que  tribuit  altaria;  ut  id  colant  quod  merentur.  Minucius  Felix,  p.  57.  edit. 
IlaTis.  Cantab.  1712.  Nam  quod  reli^oni  noetre  hominem  nozium  et  crucem 
•jus  adscribitis,  longe  de  vicinia  ventatis  erratis.  Min.  Felix,  p.  147.  ejusdem 
eoitionis. 

9  That  this  was  the  sentiment  of  the  Heathens  coneeming  the  Christians,  St. 
Fanl  informs  us,  and  he  exhorts  the  Philippians  not  to  be  discounted  by  it.  Philip. 
L  28.  Not  intimidated  in  any  thins  by  your  adyersaries ;  for  though  the^  loox 
upon  your  attachment  to  the  Gospel  as  an  undoubted  proof  of  jrour  utter  nun,  yet 
to  you  it  is  a  demonstration  of  your  salratioiWHi  nlvstion  which  hath  God  for  its 
Author. 
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hanged  on  a  tree!  (Galat.  iii.  13.^  And  from  this  express  declara- 
tion of  the  law  of  Moses  concerning  persons  thus  executed,  we  may 
account  for  that  aversion  the  Jews  discovered  against  Christianity 
andperceive  the  reason  of  wiiat  St.  Paul  asserts,  that  theirpreachine 
of  Christ  crucified  was  to  the  Jews  a  stumbling  block.  (1  Cor.  i.  23.) 
The  circumstance  of  the  cross  caused  them  to  stumble  at  the  very 
gate  of  Chrisdani^.^ 

(3.)  The  several  circumstances  related  by  the  four  evangelists  as 
accompanying  the  crucifixion  of  Jesus  were  conformable  to  the  Roman 
custom  in  such  executions :  and,  frequently  occurring  in  andent  au- 
thors, do  not  only  reflect  beauty  and  lustre  upon  these  passages,  but 
happily  corroborate  and  confirm  the  narrative  of  the  sacred  penman. 
We  will  exhibit  before  our  readers  a  detail  of  these  as  they  are  speci- 
fied by  the  evangelists.^ 

Every  mark  of  infamy  that  malice  could  suggest  was  accumulated 
en  the  head  of  our  Redeemer.  While  he  was  in  the  high  priest's 
house,  they  did  spit  in  his  face  and  buffetted  him^  and  others  smote 
him  with  the  palms  of  their  handsy  saying.  Prophesy  unto  us  thou 
Christ,  who  is  he  that  smote  thee  ?  (Matt.  xxvi.  67,  68.  Mark  xiv. 
65.)  Pilate,  hearing  our  Lord  was  of  Galilee  sent  him  to  Herod ; 
and  before  he  was  dismissed  by  him,  Herod,  with  his  men  of  war,  set 
him  at  nought ;  and  mocked  him,  and  arrayed  him  in  a  gorgeous  robe, 
(Luke  xxiii.  IL)  He  was  insulted  and  mocked  by  the  soldiers, 
when  Pilate  ordered  him  to  be  scourged  the  first  time,  that  by  that 
leiwer  punishment  he  might  satisfy  the  Jews  and  save  tis  life,  as  is 
rolutcHl  by  St.  John.  After  Pilate  had  condemned  him  to  be  crucified, 
the  like  indignities  were  repeated  by  the  soldiers,  as  we  are  assured 
by  two  ovaimelists.  (Matt,  xxvii.  27 — 3L  Mark  xv.  16—20.)  And 
they  stripped  him,  and  put  on  him  a  scarlet  robe,  and  uAen  the^  had 
platted  a  croum  of  thorns,^  they  put  it  on  his  head,  and  a  reed  in  his 

1  Trypho  tho  Jvw  ev^ry  whore  afTects  to  treat  the  Christian  religion  with  con< 
f(iiii|tt,  on  nceount  of  tho  crucifixion  of  its  author.  He  ridicules  its  professors  for 
rnnlnring  all  their  hopes  in  a  man  who  was  crucified !  Dialog,  cum  TrTphone,  p. 
Uil.  'rim  iNtrscm  whom  vou  call  your  Messiah,  says  he,  incurred  the  k^  disgrace 
and  Itftifiiiiiny,  for  he  fell  under  the  greatest  curse  in  the  law  of  God;  he  was 
ftrurilled  !  p.  iM).  Again,  we  must  hesitate,  says  Trypho,  with  regard  to  our  be- 
lieving a  person,  who  was  so  ignominioQsly  crucified,  being  the  Messiah ;  Ibr  it  is 
written  in  the  law,  l^lrsed  is  every  one  who  is  hanged  on  a  cross.  Justin  Mar^, 
Olsliig.  ouni  Tryphone.  p.  d7l.  edit.  Jebb.  London,  1719.  See  also  pages  278. 
fiH:i  :i7H.  »>«.    tStee  also  Kusebii  Hist.  Eccl.  pp.  171.  744.    Cantab. 

V  Kor  this  account  of  the  crucifixion  the  author  is  indebted  to  Dr.  Lardner*s 
C^redihilily  of  the  (uispel  Historr,  part  L  book  i.  c.  7.  ^5  ix— xvii.  and  Dr.  Har- 
woinrs  Introduction  to  the  New  IWtament,  toI.  ii.  pn.  S36— 353. 

^  Various  opinions  have  been  ottered  concerning  the  species  of  thorn,  intended 
hy  the  saeretl  writers.  BaHhi4in  wrote  an  elaborate  dissertation  Dt  Spimem  Ccrow^ 
and  l.ydlus  has  colkH^ted  the  opinions  of  sereral  writers  in  his  Florum  Sparno  ad 
Ih-tuilaui  rassionls  Jesu  Christi.  (Analect.  pp.  13—17.)  The  intelligent  traveller, 
rinsmthpiisl.  ways,  that  the  imiAm  or  mmkkm  of  the  Arabians  *^  is  in  aU  probabdity  the 
Iree  wMoh  allttrded  the  crown  of  thorns  put  on  the  head  of  Chrii*:  it  grows 
veiv  oommonlY  in  the  Kast,  This  ftmmt  wms  rtrj/  fil  for  ike  ymr^ose ;  forU 
Afi«  MMNtf  >%iAii.  ANi*  Munp  priRits,  ttkifJkmrewtU  mdmpied  to  gtve pmtn.  1^ 
vruwit  mlghl  easily  be  ma«le  of  these  soft,  round  and  pliable  branches :  and  wtat 
^^^m»  wiiiiiuii  seems  to  be  the  greatest  proof  is.  that  the  leaves  very  much  resemble 
^^Vwlvy*  M  Ihey  are  of  a  very  deep  gfeai.   Perhaps  the  enemlea  of  Christ  would 
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right  hand :  and  they  bowed  the  knee  bdare  JUm,  €md  mocked  Am, 
mjfingy  Hail !  king  of  the  Jem.  And  then  tpii  upon  Ami,  and  took 
the  reedf  and  smote  hiun  on  the  head. 

These  are  tokens  of  contempt  and  ridicule  which  were  in  use  at 
that  time.  Dio,  amone  the  omer  indignities  ofiered  to  Sejanus  the 
favourite  of  Tiberius  (m  whose  reign  our  Saviour  was  crucified), 
as  they  were  canying  him  from  the  senate-house  to  prison,  particu- 
hriy  mentions  this,— ^*  That  they  struck  him  on  the  head."  But 
there  is  one  instance  of  ridicule  which  happened  so  soon  after  this 
time,  and  has  so  great  a  resemblance  to  that  to  which  our  Saviour  was 
exposed,  that  it  deserves  to  be  stated  at  length.  Caligula,  the  s(ic« 
cessor  of  Tiberius,  had,  in  the  very  beginning  of  his  reign,  eiven 
Agrippa  the  tetrarehy  of  his  unde  PhiSp,  being  about  the  fourth 
part  of  his  grandfather  Herod's  domiiuons,  with  the  right  of  wear* 
mg  a  diadem  or  crown.  When  he  was  setting  out  from  Rome  to 
make  a  visit  to  h!S4>eople,  the  emperor  advised  him  to  go  by 
Alexandria  as  the  best  way.  When  he  came  thither  he  kept  him- 
self very  private :  but  the  Alexandrians  having  got  intelligence  of 
his  arrival  there,  atid  of  the  design  of  his  journey,  were  iGuied  with 
envy,  as  Philo  says,  at  the  thoughts  of  a  Jew  having  the  title  of  king. 
They  had  recourse  to  various  expedients,  in  order  to  manifest 
ihw  indignation  :  <Mie  was  the  following  : — ^*  There  was,"  says 
Phik>,^  **one  Carabas,  a  sort  of  distracted  fellow,  that  in  all  seascms 
of  the  year  went  naked-  about  the  streets.  He  was  somewhat  be- 
tween a  madman  and  a  fod,  the  conunon  jest  of  boys  and  other  idle 
people.  This  wretdi  thev  brought  into  the  theatre,  and  placed  him 
on  a  hftf  seat,  that  he  mi^t  be  con^cuous  to  all ;  then  they  put  a 
thmg  made  of  paper  on  his  head  (or  a  crown,  the  rest  of  hiis  body 
they  covered  with  a  mat  instead  of  a  robe,  and  for  a  sceptre  one  put 
into  Us  hand  a  Utde  piece  of  a  reed  which  he  had  just  taken  up  from 
the  ground.  Having  thus  given  him  a  mimic  royal  dress,  several 
young  fellows  with  poles  on  their  shoulders  came  and  stood  on  each 
side  of  him  as  his  guards.  Then  there  came  people  toward  him« 
some  to  pay  their  homage  to  him,  others  to  ask  justice  of  him,  and 
some  to  know  his  will  and  pleasure  concerning  affiurs  of  state ;  and 
m  the  crowd  were  bud  and  confused  acclamatioos  of  Maris,  Maris; 
diat  being,  as  they  say,  the  Syriac  word  fat  Lord,  thereby  intimating 
iriiom  they  intended  to  ridicule  by  all  diis  mock  show :  Agrippa  be- 
ing a  Syrian,  and  king  of  a  large  country  in  Syria." 

When  Pilate  had  pronounced  the  sentence  of  condemnation  on 
our  Lord,  and  pubbcly  adjudged  him  to  be  crucified,  he  gave 
orders  that  be  would  be  scoureed.  Then  Pilate  took  Jesus  and 
scourged  him.  And  when  he  had  scourged  Jesus j  says  another  of  the 
evangelists,  he  delivered  him  to  be  crucified.    Among  the  Romans, 

kave  a  plant  lomewbat  retemblin^  that  with  which  omporors  and  genenls  wera 
used  to  De  crowned,  that  there  might  be  calumny  even  in  the  pumahmant."  Has- 
aalquiflt'i  Voyages  and  TraveUi  in  the  Leyant.  pp.  288, 389. 

1  In  Flac.  p.  970.  B.  c.  ^ 
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scourgiDg  was  always  inflicted  previously  ta  crucifixion.  Many  ex^ 
araples  might  be  produced  of  this  cuiknn.  Let  the  following  suffice. 
Livy,  speaking  of  the  fate  of  those  slaves  who  had  confederated  and 
taken  up  arms  agamst  the  state,  says,  that  mai^  of  them  were  slaia, 
many  taken  prisoners,  and  others,  after  they  bad  been  whipped  or 
scourged,^  were  suspended  on  crosses.  Philo,  relating  the  cruelties 
which  Flaccus  the  Koman  prefect  exercised  upcm  the  Jews  of  Alex- 
andria, says,  that  after  they  were  mangled  and  tarn  with  scourgeai* 
in  the  theatres,  they  were  fastened  to  crosses.  Josephus  also  infcmns 
us  that  at  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  great  numbers  of  the  Jews  were 
crucified,  after  they  had  been  previously  whipped,  and  bad  suffered 
every  wanton  cruelty.* 

'*  After  they  had  inflicted  this  customary  flagellation,  the  evan« 
gelist  informs  us  that  they  obliged  our  Lord  to  carry  to  the  place 
of  execution  the  cross,  or  at  least  the  transverse  beam  of  it|  on 
which  he  was  to  be  suspended.  Laceratec),  therefore,  with  the 
stripes  and  bruises  he  had  received,  faint  with  the  loss  of  blood,  his 
spirits  exhausted  by  the  cruel  insults  and  bbws  that  were  given 
faim  when  they  invested  him  with  robes  of  noock  royalty,  and  op- 
pressed  with  the  incumbent  weight  of  his  cross ;  •  in  these  circum- 
stances  our  Saviour  was  urged  along  the  road.  We  doubt  not  but 
in  this  passage  to  Calvaiy  every  indignity  was  offered  him.  This 
was  usual.^  Our  Lord,  fatigued  and  qient  with  the  treatment  he 
had  received,  could  not  support  his  cross.  The  soldiers  therefore 
who  attended  him  compelled  one  Simon,  a  Cyrenean,  who  was  com- 
ing from  the  country  to  Jerusalem,  and  happened  then  to  be  passing 
by  them,  to  carry  it  for  him.  This  circunastance  here  mentioned  of 
our  Lord  bearing  his  cross  was  agreeable  to  the  Roman  custom. 
Slaves  and  malefactors,  who  were  condemned  to  tiMs  death,  were 
compelled  to  carry  the  whole  or  part  of  the  &tal  gibbet  on  which 
they  were  destined  to  die.  This  constituted  a  principal  part  of  the 
shame  and  ignominy  of  such  a  death.  Cross-bearer  was  a  term  of 
the  last  reproach  among  the  Romans.  The  miserable  wretch,  co- 
vered with  blood,  fit>m  the  scourges  that  had  been  inflicted  upon 
him,  and  groaning  under  the  weight  of  his  cross,  was,  all  along  the 
road  to  the  place  of  execution,  loaded  with  every  wanton  cruelty.^ 
So  extreme  were  the  misery  and  sufferings  of  the  hapless  criminak 
who  were  condenmed  to  this  punishment,  that  Plutarch  makes  use 
of  it  as  an  illustration  of  the  misery  of  sin,  that  every  kind  of  wicked- 
ness produces  its  own  particular  torment ;  just  as  every  malefactor. 


1  Multi  occisi,  multi  capti  alii  rerberati  cracibus  affixi.  Livii.  lib.  xzxiii.  96. 
^  9  Philo  in  Flac.  p.  529.  edit.  Mangey.  See  also  pag^es  627,  528.  ejufldem  editio- 
1110.  The  Roman  cuitom  was  to  ecourge  befi)re  all  executions.  The  magistratee 
bringing  them  out  into  the  fbrum,  after  they  had  scourged  them  according  to  cus- 
tom, they  struck  off  their  heads.  Polybii  Hist.  lib.  i.  p.  10.  torn.  1.  edit.  Gronovii. 
1670. 

3  Josephus  de  Bello  Jud.  lib.  y.  c.  2.  p.  353.    Hayercamp.    Bell  Judaic,  lib.  ii. 
cap.  14.  ^  9.  p.  182.  Hayerc. 
2^  Vid.  Jnsti  Lipsii  de  oruce,  lib.  ii.  cap.  6.  p.  1180.    Vesalias. 
^^glMfaUreh  de  tanUL  Dei  yindictA,  p.  962.  edit  Gr.  8yo.  Steph.    Dionysii  Halkar. 
ji^^^EB^i.  p.  456.  Ozon.  1704. 
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when  he  is  brought  icMrth  to  executicH),  carries  his  own  cross.^  He 
was  pushed,  thrown  down,  simulated  with  gpads,  and  impeUed 
forwards  by  every  act  of  insolence  and  inhumanity  that  could  be  in- 
flicted.^ There  is  great  reason  to  think  that  our  blessed  Redeemer 
in  his  way  to  Calvary  experienced  every  abuse  of  this  nature,  es- 
pecially when  he  proceeded  sbwly  along,  through  lan^or,  lassitude, 
and  faiotness,  and  the  soldiers  and  rabble  found  hjs  strength  in- 
capable of  sustaining  and  dragging  his  cross  any  farther.  On  this 
occasion  we  imagine  that  our^^ord  suffered  very  cruel  treatment 
from  those  \i4io  attended  him.  Might  not  the  scourging  that  was 
inflicted,  the  blows  he  had  received  from  the  soldiers  when  in  de- 
rision they  paid  him  homage,  and  the  abuse  he  suffered  on  his  way 
to  Calvary,  greatly  contribute  to  accelerate  his  death,  and  occasbn 
ihat  speedy  dissolu4^)n  at  which  one  of  the  evangelists  tells  us  Pilate 
marvelled  ? 

^'  When  the  malefactor  had  carried  his  cross  to  the  place  of  exe- 
(^ution,  a  hole  was  dug  in  the  earth,  in  which  it  was  to  be  fixed :  the 
criminal  was  stripped,  a  stupefying  potion  was  given  him,  the  cross 
was  laid  on  the  ground,  the  wretch  distended  upon  it,  and  four  scd- 
diers,  two  on  each  side,  at  the  same  time  were  employed  in  driving 
four  large  nails  through  his  hands  and  feet  After  they  had  deeply 
fixed  and  riveted  these  nails  in  wood,  they  elevated  the  cross  with  thie 
agonising  wretch  upon  it;  and  in  order  to  fix  it  the  more  firmly  and 
securely  in  the  eaitb,  they  let  it  violently  faU  into  the  cavity  they  had 
dug  to  receive  it  This  vehement  precipitation  of  the  cross  must 
give  the  person  diat  was  nailed  to  it  a  most  dreadful  convulsive  shock, 
and  agitate  his  whole  firame  in  a  dire  and  most  exoruciatmg  mannen 
Tiiose  several  particulars  the  Romans  observed  in  the  crucifixioa 
of  our  Lord.  Upon  his  arrival  at  Calvary  he  was  stripped:  a 
stupefying  draugbt  was  offcured  him,  which  he  refused  to  drink* 
This,  St  Mark  ^ys,  was  a  composition  of  myrrh  and  wine.  Tie 
design  of  this  potion  was,  by  its  inebriating  and  intoxicating  qualiQr, 
to  blunt  the  edge  of  pain,  and  stun  the  quickness  of  senaoility.^ 
Our  Lord  rejected  this  medicated  cup,  offered  him  perhaps  by 
the  kindness  of  some  of  his  friends,  it  being  his  fixed  resolution 
to  meet  death  in  all  its  horrors;  not  to  alleviate  and  suspend  its 
pains  by  any  such  preparation,  but  to  submit  to  the  death,  even  thiii 
death  of  crucifixion,  with  aU  its  attendant  circumstances."  He  had 
the  joy  tliat  was  set  before  him,  in  procuring  the  salvation  of  men, 

1  O  carniiiciam  cribrum,  quod  credo  fore  : 
Ita  te  forabunt  patibulatum  per  yias 
Stimulifly  si  hue  reveniat  aenez.    Plaotui  Moftel. 

Act.  i.  Mc.  1.  ver.  53.  edit.  vir.  1684. 
a  Nee  dubium  est  quin  impulerint,  deiecerint,  erezerint,  per  MBTitiam  aut  per 
lofum.    LipsiuB  de  cruce,  torn.  vi.  p.  llfiO.    Vesalis. 

3  Sese  multimodis  eonculcat  ictibus,  myrrhiB  contra  prtesumptione  mumtufl. 
Apuleii  Metamorph.  lib.  viii.  Again:  Obfirmatua  myrrha)  preBumotione  nuUii 
Terberibus,  ac  ne  ipai  quidem  luccubuit  igni.  Lib.  z.  Apuleii  Met  Uique  hodie, 
■ays  St.  Jerome,  Judei  omnea  increduli  Dominies  resurrectionia  aceto  et  felle 
potant  Jeram,  et  dant  ei  yinum  myrrhattuDy  at  dum  conaopianti  et  mala  eonim 
Mm  videat.    HierooTmoa  add  Mittb.  zzyii. 
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in  full  and  immediate  view.  He  wanted  not,  therefore,  on  diis 
great  occasion,  any  thing  to  produce  an  unnatural  stupor,  and 
throw  oblivion  and  stupefaction  over  his  senses.^  He  cheerfiilhr 
and  voluntarily  drank  the  cup  with  all  its  bitter  ingredients,  whira 
his  heavenly  Father  had  put  into  his  hands^  Our  Lord  was  fastened 
to  his  cross,  as  was  usual,  by  four  soldiers,*  two  on  each  side,  ac- 
cording to  the  respective  limbs  they  severally  nailed.  While  they 
were  employed  in  piercing  his  hands  and  feet,  it  is  probable  that  he 
offered  to  Heaven  that  most  compassionate  and  a&cting  prayer  for 
his  murderers,  in  which  he  pleaded  the  only  circumstance  that  could 
possiblv  extenuate  their  guilt :  Father^  forgive  them^  for  they  knovs 
not  vJmt  they  do !  It  appears  from  the  evangelists  that  our  Lord 
was  crucified  without  the  city.  And  he  bearing  his  cross  went  forth 
to  a  place  called  the  place  of  a  skuUj  which  is  called  in  the  Hebrew 
Golgotha.  (John  xix.  17.)  For  the  place  where  Jesus  was  crucified 
was  nigh  to  the  city.  (ver.  20.)  And  the  apostle  to  the  Hebrews 
has  likewise  mentioned  this  circumstance :  Wherefore  Jesus  also-^ 
suffered  vnthout  the  gate.  (Heb.  xiii.  12.)  This  is  conformable  to 
the  Jewish  law,  and  to  examples  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament. 
(Numb.  XV,  35.)  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Mosesy  The  man  shall  surebf 
be  put  to  death:  all  the  congregation  shall  stone  him  withstones  witk* 
onU  the  camp.  (1  Kings  xxi.  13.^  Hien  they  carried  him  [Nabodi] 
forth  out  of  the  city,  and  stonea  him  with  stones  that  he  died.  This 
was  done  at  Jezreel,  in  the  territories  of  the  king  of  Israel,  not  fiur 
from  Samaria*  And  if  this  custom  was  practised  there,  we  may  be 
certain  the  Jews  did  not  choose  that  criminals  should  be  executed 
withm  Jerusalem,  of  the  sanctity  of  which  they  had  so  high  an 
opinion,  and  which  they  were  veiy  zealous  to  preserve  free  from  all 
ceremonial  impurity,  though  they  defiled  it  with  the  practice  of  the 
most  horrid  immordities.  It  is  possible  indeed  that  they  might,  in 
their  sudden  and  ungovemed  rage,  (to  which  they  were  subject  in 
the  extreme  at  this  time,)  upon  any  ti&oni  offered  to  their  laws  or 
customs,  put  persons  who  thus  provoked  them  to  death,  upon  the 
spot,  in  the  city,  or  the  temple,  or  wherever  they  found  them ;  but. 
whenever  they  were  calm  enough  to  admit  the  form  of  a  legal  pro* 
cess,  we  may  be  assured  that  they  did  not  approve  of  an  execution 
within  the  city.  And  among  the  Romans  this  custom  was  very 
common,^  at  least  in  the  provinces.  The  robbers  of  Ephesus, 
wfaom^  Petronius  Arbiter  mentions,  were  cnicified  by  order  of  the 

■I  I  ■  T  .  ■ 

1  See  Dr.  Benson's  Life  of  Christ,  p.  508. 

9  Monet  nos  qaoqne  non  parum  evangelista,  qui  quatuor  nomerat  milites  ernci- 
Bgentes,  scilicet  juzta  quataor  membra  t^enda.  Quod  clanim  etiam  est  ex  tuxuce 
partitione,  quas  quatuor  militibus  fiicienda  erat.  Comelii  Curtii  de  Clavis  Domi- 
nicisy  p.  36.  edit.  Antwerpie  1G70.  The  fear  soldiers  who  parted  his  garments, 
and  cast  lots  for  his  yesture,  were  the  four  who  raised  him  to  the  cross,  eaish  of 
them  fixing  a  limb,  and  who,  it  seems,  for  this  service  had  a  right  to  the  crucified 
person's  elothes.    Dr.  Macknight,  p.  604.  second  edition,  4to. 

3  Credo  ego  istoc  exemplo  tibi  esse  eundum  actutum  extra  portam,  duq>6HM 
inaaibQs  patibulum  quern  habebis.    Plautus  in  Mil.  Glor.  act.  2.  seen.  iv. 

^  Quum  interim  imperator  provincie  latrones  jussit  crucibus  adfigi,  secundofli 
iHarn  cmdem  casnlam,  in  qua  recens  cadaver  matrom  deflebuL    Satyr,  c.  71. 
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governor  of  the  province  without  the  city.  This  was  the  custom, 
Ukewise  in  Sicily,  as  appears  fiom  Cicero.^ 

It  was  customary  for  the  Romans,  on  any  extraordmary  execution 
to  put  over  the  head  of  the  malefactor  an  inscription  denoting  the 
crime  for  which  he  suflfered.  Several  examples  of  this  occur  m  the 
Roman  history.^  It  was  also  usual  at  this  time  at  Jerusalem,  to 
post  up  advertisements  which  were  designed  to  be  read  by  all  classes 
of  persons,  and  in  several  languages.  Titus,  in  a  messaee  which 
he  sent  to  the  Jews  when  the  city  was  on  the  point  of  falung  into 
his  hands,  and  by  which  he  endeavoured  to  persuade  them  to  sur- 
render, says :  Did  you  not  erect  pillars,  mth  inscriptumi  on  them  in 
the  Greek  and  in  our  (the  Latin)  language^  ^  Let  no  one  pass  be- 
yond these  bounds  f*^  In  ccmibrmity  to  this  usaee,  an  inscription 
by  Pilate's  order  was  fixed  above  the  head  of  Jesus,  written  in 
Hebrew,  Gre^k,  and  Latin,  speciMng  what  it  was  that  had  brought 
him  to  this  end.  This  writing  was  by  the  Romans  called  HitdtUj  a 
titky*  and  it  is  the  very  expression  made  use  of  by  the  Evangelist 
John,  PilaU  wrote  a  tiTLE  {syga^  TITAON),  and  put  it  on  the  crost* 
(John  xix.  19.)  After  the  cross  was  erected,  a  party  of  soldiers  was 
unpointed  to  keep  guard,^  and  to  attend  at  the  place  of  execution 
tul  the  criminal  breathed  his  last ;  thus  also  we  read  that  a  body  of 
Roman  soldiers,  with  a  centurion,  were  deputed  to  guard  our  Lord 
and  the  two  male&ctors  that  were  crucified  with  him.     (Matt,  xxvii. 

640 

While  they  were  thus  attendbg  them,  it  is  said,  our  Saviour 

complained  of  thirst.  Thb  is  a  natural  circumstance.  The  exqui- 
sitely sensible  and  tender  extremities  of  the  body  being  thus  per- 
forated, the  person  languishing  and  faint  with  loss  of  bkx>d,  and 
lingering  under  such  acute  and  excruciating  torture, — these  causes 
must  necessarily  produce  a  vehement  and  excesinve  tlurst.  One  of 
the  guards,  hearuig  this  request,  hasted  and  took  a  spunge,  and 
filled  it  from  a  vessel  that  sUxkI  by,  that  was  full  of  vinegar.  The 
usual  drink  of  the  Roman  soMiers  was  vinegar  and  water .^  The 
knowledge  of  this  custom  illustrates  this  passage  of  sacred  history, 
%s  it  has  sometimes  been  inquired,  for  what  purpose  was  this  vessel 
of  vinegar?  Conridering,  however,  the  derision  and  cruel  treatment 
which  Jesus  Christ  had  ab-eady  received  fi-om  the  soldiers,  it  is  bv 
no  means  improbable  that  one  of  them  gave  him  the  vinegar  with 

1  Quid  enim  attinoit,  com  Mamertini  more  atque  institnto  luo  cnicem  fixisMOtt 
post  arbem  in  via  Pompeia ;  te  jubere  in  ea  parte  figere,  que  ad  fretum  tpectaret  ? 
In  Verr.  lib.  v.  c.  66.  n.  169. 

S  Dion  Cassius,  lib.  liv.  p.  732.  edit.  Reimar,  1750.  See  alao  Sueton.  in  Caligu- 
la, c.  32.    Eosebiufl,  Hist.  Eccl.  lib.  v.  p.  206.    Cantab.  1720. 

3  Josephus,  de  BeH.  Jad.  lib.  vi.  c.  2.  §  4. 

4  See  instances  in  SaetonioSy  in  Caligula,  c.  34. ;  and  in  Domitian.  c.  10. 

5  Miles  cruces  aaserrabot,  ne  quis  corpora  ad  sepulturam  detraheret.  Petionius 
Arbiter,  cap.  111.  p.  513.  edit.  Burman.  Traject.  ad  Rhen.  1709.    Vid.  not.  ad  loc. 

S  The  Roman  soldiers,  saf  s  Dr.  Huzham,  drank  posca  (viz.  water  and  Ttneffar) 
for  their  common  drink,  ana  found  it  Tery  healthy  and  usenil.  Dr.  Huxhan's  Me- 
thod for  preserving  the  Health  of  Seamen,  in  his  Essay  on  Fevers,  p.  263.  3d.  edi- 
tion.   8m  also  Lamy 's  Apparatus  Biblicus,  vol.  ii .  278.    See  also  Mackniglii  in  loc. 
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the  design  of  augmenting  his  unparalleled  sufferings.  After  receiving 
this,  Jesus  <'  cried  with  a  loud  voice,  and  uttered  with  all  the  vehe- 
mence he  could  exert,  that  comprehensive  word  on  whicii  a  volume 
might  be  written^  It  is  finished  /  the  important  work  of  human  re- 
demption is  finished;  after  which  he  reclified  his  head  upon  his 
bosom,  and  dismissed  his  spirit."  (Matt,  xxvii.  50.) 

The  last  circumstance  to  be  mentioned  relative  to  the  crucifixion 
of  our  Saviour,  is  the  petition  of  the  Jews  to  Pilate,  that  the  death 
af  the  sufferers  might  be  accelerated,  with  a  view  to  the  interment 
of  Jesus.  All  the  four  evangelists  have  particularly  mentioned  this 
circumstance.  Joseph  of  Arimathea  went  to  Pilate^  and  begged  the 
body  of  Jesus  ;  then  PiUUe  commanded  the  body  to  be  delivered.  And 
when  Joseph  had  taken  the  body^  he  laid  it  in  his  own  new  tomb. 
(Matt,  xxvii.  58 — 60.  Mark  xv.  45,  46.  Luke  xxiii.  50 — 53.  John 
xix.  38 — 40.)  And  it  may  be  fairly  concluded,  the  rulers  of  the  ' 
Jews  did  not  disapprove  of  it :  since  they  were  solicitous  that  the 
bodies  might  be  taken  down,  and  not  hang  on  tlie  cross  the  next 
day.  (John  xix.  31.)  The  Jewsy  therefore^  says  St.  John,  because  it 
was  the  preparation^  that  the  bodies  should  not  remain  on  the  cross  on 
the  sabbath  day  (for  that  sabbath  day  was  an  high  day  ;)  besought 
Pilate  that  their  legs  might  be  broken^  and  that  they  might  be  twsen 
mway. 

Burial  was  not  always  allowed  by  the  Rornans  in  these  cases. 
For  we  find  that  sometimes  a  soldier  was  appointed  to  guard  the 
bodies  of  malefactors,  that  they  might  not  be  taken  away  and  buried.^ 
However  it  seems  that  it  was  not  often  refused,  unless  the  criminals 
were  very  mean  and  infamous.  Cicero  reckons  it  one  of  the  horrid 
crimes  of  Verres's  administraticm  in  Sicily,  that  he  would  take 
money  of  parents  for  the  burial  of  their  children  whom  he  had  put 
to  d^ath.^  Both  Suetonius^  and  Tacitus^  represent  it  as  one  ot 
the  uncommon  cruelties  of  Tiberius,  in  the  latter  part  of  his  reign, 
that  he  generally  denied  burial  to  those  who  were  put  to  death  by 
his  orders  at  Rome.  Ulpian,  in  his  treatise  of  the  duty  of  a  pro- 
consul, says :  ^^  The  bodied  of  those  who  are  condemned  to  deatk 
are  not  to  be  denied  to  their  relations :"  and  Augustus  writes,  i0 
the  tenth  book  of  his  own  life,  "  that  he  had  been  wont  to  observe 
this  custom  ;"^  that  is,  to  grant  the  bodies  to  relations.  Paulus 
says :  ''  that  the  bodies  of  those  who  have  been  punished,  [with 
death],  are  to  be  given  to  any  that  desire  tliem  in  order  to  bunal."* 

1  See  tho  passage  cited  from  Petronius  Arbiter,  in  note  5.  p.  157. 

S  Rapiunt  eum  ad  supplicium  dii  patrii :  quod  iste  inventus  est,  qui  e  complexn 
parentum  abreptos  filios  ad  necem  duceret,  et  parentei  protium  pro  sepultura  pot- 
ceret.    In  Ver.  lib.  i.  cap.  3. 

3  Nemo  punitorum  non  et  in  Gemonias  abjectus  uncoaue  tractus.  Vit.  Tiber,  c.  61. 

4  Et  quia  damnati,  publicatis  bonis,  sepulture  prohibebuitur.    Ann.  lib.  vi.  c.  29. 

5  Corpora  eorum  qui  canite  damnantur  cognatis  ipsorum  neganda  non  sunt,  et 
id  se  obsorvasse  etiam  O.  Aug.  lib.  x.  de  yit^  su&,  scribit.  Hodie  autem  eorum,  in 
quos  animadvertitur,  corpora  non  aliter  sepeliuntur,  qaam  si  luerit  petitum  et  per- 
missum  ;  et  nonnunquam  non  permittitur,  mazime  majastatis  caura  damnatonmt 
1.  L  if.  de  cadaver.  Punit. 

<  Corpora  animadveriorum  qoiboalibet  petentibna  ad  tepuhuram  danda  MBt.  t 
SLeod. 
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It  is  evident,  therefore,  from  these  two  hwyers,  that  die  governors 
of  provinces  had  a  right  to  grant  burial  to  the  bodies  of  those  who 
had  been  executed  by  their  order :  nay,  they  seem  to  intimate,  that 
it  ougnt  not  usually  to  be  denied  when  requested  by  any. 

Hence  it  appears,  that  burial  was  ordinarily  allowed  to  persons 
who  were  put  to  death  in  Judaea :  and  the  subsequent  conduet  of 
Piiate  shows  that  it  was  seldom  denied  by  the  Roman  governors  in 
that  country.  There  is,  moreover,  an  express  command  in  the  law 
of  which  we  know  that  the  later  Jews  were  religiously  observant,) 
at  the  bodies  of  diose  who  were  hanged  should  not  be  suffered  to 
remain  all  night  upon  the  tree.  (Deut«  xxi.  23.)^  The  next  day, 
therefore,  after  the  crucifixion,  being,  as  one  of  the  evangelists  says, 
^ihigh  day  (John  xix.  31.),  a  number  of  leading  men  among  the 
Jews  waited  on  Pilate  b  a  body,  to  desire  that  he  would  hasten  the 
death  of  the  malefactors  hanging  on  their  crosses.  Pilate,  there- 
fore, dispatched  his  orders  to  die  soldiers  on  duty,  who  broke  the 
legs  of  the  two  criminals  who  were  cnicified  along  with  Christ ;  but 
when  they  came  to  Jesus,  finding  he  had  already  breathed  his  last, 
they  thought  this  violence  and  trouble  unnecessary ;  but  one  of  the 
sddiers  pierced  his  side  with  a  spear,  whose  pomt  appears  to  have 
penetrated  into  the  pericardium,  or  membrane  surrounding  the  heart ; 
for  St.  John,  who  says  he  was  an  eye-witness  of  this,  declares  that 
there  issued  from  the  wound  a  mixture  of  blood  and  water.  This 
wounci,  had  he  not  been  dead,  must  necessarily  have  been  fatal. 
This  circumstance  St.  John  saw,  and  has  solemnly  recorded  and 
attested.^ 

1  See  an  instance^incidexitUly  mentioned  by  Joeephiu.  De  Bell.  Jiid.  lib.  It.  c. 
6.  §  2. 

^  And  he  that  nw  it  bare  record,  and  his  record  is  true  :  and  he  knoweth  that 
he  saith  true,  that  ye  might  believe.    John  xiz.  35. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

ON  THE    JEWISH  AND  ROMAN  MODES  OF  COMPUTING  TIME 

MENTIONED  IN  THE  SCRIPTURES.  ' 

I.  Days.— n.  Hours.— Watches  of  the  JVtfA^.— HI.  Weeks.— TV. 
Months. — ^V.  Yearsj  Civil,  EccUsiasticaf  and  Natural. — Jewish 
Calendar. — ^VI.  Parts  of  time  taken  for  the  whole. — ^VTI.  Remark^ 
able  Xras  of  the  Jews. 

XT  is  well  known  that,  in  the  perusal  of  antient  authors,  we  are 
liable  to  fall  mto  many  serious  mistakes,  if  we  consider  their  modes 
of  computing  time  to  be  precisely  the  same  as  ours  :  and  hence  h 
becomes  necessary  that  we  observe  their  different  notations  of  time, 
and  carefully  adjust  them  to  our  own.  This  remark  is  pardculariy 
applicable  to  the  sacred  writers,  whom  sceptics  and  infidels  have 
cnarged  with  various  contradictions  and  inconsistencies,  which  fiill 
to  the  ground  as  soon  as  the  various  computations  of  time  are  con- 
^dered  and  adapted  to  our  own  standard.  The  knowledge  of  the 
difierent  divisions  of  time  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures  will  elucidate 
the  meaning  of  a  multitude  of  passages  with  regard  to  seasons,  cir- 
cumstances, and  ceremonies. 

I.  The  Hebrews  computed  theur  dats  from  evening  to  eveniog, 
according  to  the  command  of  Moses.^  (Lev.  xxiii.  32.)  It  is  re- 
markable that  the  evening  or  natural  night  precedes  die  morning 
or  natural  day  in  the  account  of  the  creation  fGen.  i.  5.  &c.) :  whence 
the  prophet  Daniel  employs  the  compound  term  evening-morning 
(Dan.  viii.  14.  marginal  readmg)  to  denote  a  civil  day  in  his  cele- 
brated chronological  prophecy  of  the  2300  days :  and  the  same  por* 
tion  of  time  is  termed  in  Greek  vux^f^f^^* 

The  Romans  had  two  different  computations  of  their  days,  and  two 
denominations  for  them.  The  one  they  caUed  the  art/,  die  other 
the  natural  day :  the  first  was  the  same  as  ours ;  the  second,  whick 
was  the  vulgar  computation,  he^n  at  six  in  the  moming,  and 
ended  at  six  in  the  evening.^  The  civU  day  of  the  Jews  varied  in 
length  according  to  the  seasons  of  the  year  :  the  longest  day  in  the 
Holy  Land  b  only  fourteen  hours  and  twelve  minutes  of  our  time ; 

and  the  shortest  day,  nine  hours  and   forty-eight  minutes.     This 

«_^ — . —     * 

1  Tacituf  y  speaking  of  the  antient  Germans,  takes  notice  that  their  account  of 
time  differs  from  that  of  the  Romans ;  and  that  instead  of  days  they  reckoned  the 
number  of  nights.  De  Mor.  Germ.  c.  xi.  So  ako  did  the  antient  Gauls  (Cesar 
de  Bell.  Gall.  lib.  vi.  c.  zvii.)  ;  and  vestiges  of  this  antient  practice  still  remain  in 
our  own  country.  We  say  last  Sunday  te*nnightf  or  this  day  fortnight,  Tbm 
practice  of  computing  time  by  nights,  instead  of  days,  obtains  among  the  Mashoos, 
an  inland  nation,  dwellmff  in  the  interior  of  Soutb  Africa.  Travels  by  the  Rev. 
John  CampbeU,  vol.  i.  p.  182.    (London,  1622.  8yo.) 

a  Pliny,  Hist.  Nat.  lib.  ii.  c.  luvii. ;  Censorinus  de  Die  Natali,  c.  zziii. ;  Macro- 
's Satumal.  lib.  iii.  c.  iii.    See  also  Dr.  Ward's  DisserUtions  on  several  paaseg«9 
fleripture,  p.  126. ;  and  Dr.  Macknight's  Harmony,  vol.  i     Prelim.  Obi^ 
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'^         portion  of  time  was  at  first  divided  mto  four  parts  (Ifehem.  ix.  3.) ; 

^  which,  though  vaiying^.  m  length  according  to  the  seaaoDB,  could 

nevertheless  be  easQy  discerned  from  the  position  or  appearance  of 
the  sun  in  the  horizon.  Afterwards  the  civil  day  was  divided  into 
twdve  hours,  which  were  measured  either  fitHn  the  positioo  of  the 
sun,  or  fixmt  dials  constructed  lor  that  purpose. 

n.  These  hours  were  equal  to  each  other,  but  unequal  with  re- 
smct  to  the  different  seasons  of  the  year ;  thus  the  twelve  hours  of 
the  longest  day  in  summer  were  much  longer  than  tbote  of  the  shofii 
est  day  m  wmter.  The  earliest  mention  of  hours  in  the  sacred 
writings  occurs  in  the  prophecy  of  Daniel  (iii.  6.  15.  v.  5.)  :  and  as 
the  Chaldsans,  according  to  Herodotus,^  were  the  inventors  of  this 
(fivi^n  of  time,  it  is  probable  that  the  Jews  derived  their  hours  firom 
them.  It  is  evident  that  the  divisicm  of  hours  was  unknown  in  the 
time  of  Moses  f compare  Gen.  xv.  12.  xviii.  1.  xix.  1. 15.  23.);  nor 
is  any  notice  taucen  of  them  by  the  most  antient  of  the  profane  poets, 
who  mendons  only  the  morning  or  ev&^ing  or  midrday.^  With 
Homer  correspond  the  notations  of  time  referred  to  by  the  royal 
psRalmist,  who  mentions  them  as  the  times  of  prayer.  (Psal.  Iv.  17.) 
The  Jews  computed  their  hours  of  the  civil  day  from  six  in  the  morn- 
ing till  six  in  the  evening :  thus  their  ^«^  hour  corresponded  with  our 
seven  o'clodc ;  their  second  to  our  e^/U;  their  third  to  our  nine,  be. 
The  knowledge  of  this  will  illustrate  several  passages  of  Scripture, 
particularly  Matt.  xx.  where  the  third,  luxtn,  ninth,  and  eleventh 
hours  (v.  3. 5.  6. 9.)  respectively  denote  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
twelve  at  noon,  three  and.  five  in  the  afternoon ;  see  also  Acts  ii.  15. 
iii.  1.  X.  9.  30*  The  first  three  hours  (fit>m  six  to  nine)  were  their 
morning :  during  the  third  hour,  firom  eight  to  nine,  their  morning 
sacrifice  was  prepared,  oflbred  up,  and  laid  on  the  altar  precisely  at 
nine  o'ck)ck ;  this  interval  they  termed  the  preparation,  f  IXa^a^xsuti, 
John  xix.  14.  where  the  ^'preparation  of  the  passover''  fixes  the 
precise  time  when  our  Saviour  was  before  Pilate.)  Josephus  con- 
firms the  narradve  of  the  evangelists.^ 
7  The  ni^t  was  originally  divided  mto  three  parts  or  watches  (Psal. 
'  Ixiii.  6.  xc  4.),  jdthough  die  division  of  twelve  hours  like  those  of  the 
day  afterwards  obteined.  The  first  or  beginning  of  watches  b  men- 
tioned in  Lam.  ii.  19.;  the  middle  watch  in  Jud.  vii.  19.;  and  the 
fnomin^  watdi  in  Exod.  xiv.  24.  It  is  probable  that  these  watches 
varied  m  leneth  according  to  the  seasons  of  the  year :  consequentiy 
ifeose,  who  had  a  long  and  inclement  winter  watch  to  encounter, 
would  ardently  desire  the  approach  of  morning  light,  to  terminate 

1  Lib.  ii.  c.  ciz. 

9 *Hmc  n  ^(«Xif ,  ^  fuwv  iifMp,    Horn.  n.  lib.  zzi.  3. 

ADuriiy  the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  the  Jewish  historian  relates  that  the  priests 
4Ke  not  interrupted  in  the  discharge  of  their  sacred  funetions,  but  continued 
twice  a  day,  in  the  morning^  «nd  at  the  ninth  hour  (or  at  three  o'clock  in  the 
afVemoon),  to  offer  up  saonnces  at  the  ahar.  The  Jews  rarely,  if  ever,  ate  or 
drank  tiU  after  the  hour  of  prayer  (Acts  x.  30.),  and  on  sabbath  days  not  till  the 
sixth  hour  (twelve  at  noon,  Josephus,  de  vita  sua,  §  54.) :  which  circumstance  well 
«jMains  the  apostle  PMer's  defence  of  those  on  whom  the  Holy  Spirit  had  mire- 
JKusly  descended  on  the  day  df  Pentecost.   (Acts  ii.  15.) 

TOL.  in.  22 
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dieir  watch.  iSiis  circumstance  would  beautifully  ilhistrtte  the  fer- 
Vouf  of  the  psalmist's  devotion  fPsal*  cxxx.  6.),  as  weU  as  serve  to 
explam  other  passares  of  the  Ola  Testament.^  These  ihrte  watches 
dre  also  mentioned  oy  various  profane  writers.^ 

During  the  time  of  our  Saviour,  the  night  was  divided  into  fimr 
watches,  a  fourth  watch  having  been  introduced  among  the  Jews  from 
the  Romans,  who  derived  it  from  the  Greeks.  The  second  and  third 
watches  are  mentioned  in  Luke  xii.  38. ;  the  finuth  in  Matt  xiv.  25. ; 
tod  the  four  are  all  distinctly  mentioned  in  Mark  xiii.  35.  WuiA 
^iertforty  for  ye  know  not  token  the  matter  of  the  house  cometh  ;  at 
£vEi7  (0>|/ff,  or  the  late  watch),  or  at  midkight  (ftftrovuxnou),  or  at  the 
COCK-CROWING  (aXfixropo^bn^ittp),  or  in  the  morning  ^«'pciM^  the  early 
ilratch).  Here,  the  Arfr  watch  was  at  ^ven,  and  continued  from  six 
till  nine ;  the  second  commenced  at  nine  and  ended  at  twelve,  or 
midnight;  the  third  watch,  called  by  the  Romans gottictmum,  lasted 
from  twelve  to  three;  and  the  momit^  watch  closed  at  six.  A 
double  cock-crowing  indeed  is  noticecl  by  St.  Mark,  (xiv.  30.^  where 
the  other  evangelists  mention  only  one.  (Matt.  xxvi.  34.  Luke  xxii. 
34.  John  xiii.  28.)  But  this  may  be  easily  reconciled.  The  Jewish 
doctors  divided  the  cock-crowing  into  die  first,  second,  and  third ; 
the  heathen  nations  in  general  observed  onl^  two.  As  the  cock  crew 
die  second  dme  after  Peter's  third  demal,  it  was  this  second  or  prin- 
cipal cock-crowing  (for  the  Jews  seem  in  many  respects  to  have 
accommodated  themselves  to  the  Roman  computation  of  time),  to 
vidiich  the  evangelists  Matthew,  Luk6,  and  John  refer.  O,  perhaps^ 
the  second  cock-crowing  of  the  Jews  might  coincide  with  the  seoood 
of  the  Romans.' 

It  may  be  proper  to  remark  that  the  word  hour  is  frequendy  used 
with  great  lattude  in  the  Scriptures,  and  sometimes  implies  the  space 
of  dme  occupied  by  a  whole  watch.  (Matt.  xxv.  13.  xxvi.  40.  Mark 
xiv.  37.  Luke  xxii.  59.  Rev.  iii.  3.)  Perhaps  the  thiid  hour  men- 
tioned in  Acts  xxiii.  23.  was  a  milituy  watch  of  die  night.^ 

The  Jews  reckoned  two  evenings :  the  former  began  at  the  ninth 
hour  of  the  natural  day,  or  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon ;  and  the 
latter  at  the  eleventh  hour.  Tlius  the  paschal  hmb  was  required 
(o  be  sacrificed  between  the  evenings  (Exod.  xii.  6.  Lev.  xxiii.  4.) ; 
which  Josephus  tells  us,  die  Jews  in  his  time  did,  tcom  the  ninth  hour 
until  the  eleventh.^    Hence  the  law,  requiring  the  paschal  lamb  to  be 

1  Thus  the  134th  psakn  gives  us  an  instance  of  the  temple  wateh :  the  wliola 
psalm  is  nothing  more  than  the  aHernate  cry  of  two  different  divisiowi  of  tiM 
watch.  The  first  watch  addresses  the  second  (v.  1,  3.),  reminding  them  of  their 
duty ;  and  the  second  answers  (v.  3.)  by  a  solemn  blessing.  The  address  and  the 
answer  seem  both  to  be  a  set  form,  which  each  individual  proclaimed  or  sung 
aloudi  at  stated  intervab,  to  notify  the  time  of  the  night.  Bisnop  Lowth's  Isaiah, 
Vol.  ii.  p.  357.  0 

s  See  Homeri  Iliad,  lib.  z.  ▼.  252, 253.  Livy,  Hb.  vii.  e.  zxzv.  and  Xenopfi^ 
Anab.  lib.  iv.  p.  250.  (edit.  Hntchinaon.)  ^ 

3  Ligfatfoot llor.  Heb.  on  Johnxui.38.  (Worka,Tol.ii.p.697.)  Grotius  and  Whit- 
JU^^.  zzvi.  34.    Dr.  Hales's  Analvsia  of  Chronology,  v(^  i.  p.  112.    By 
J^^^^Hpn  various  passages  of  classical  authors  are  cited, 
r  Wf^  unezed  to  Cahnet'e  IKotionary,  No.  ccbdU.  p.  164. 

Vi  Jnd.  lib.  vi.  c.  iz.  $  3. 
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saerificed  "  at  even,  at  the  going  down  of  the  sun,"  (Deut.  xvi.  5.) 
expressed  both  evenings^  h  is  truly  remarkable  that  ^*  Christ  our 
passover,"  the  antitype  of  the  paschal  lamb,  '^  expired  at  the  pmti^ 
hour,  and  was  taken  down  from  the  cros?  at  the  elevemb  houTi  or 
sunset."^ 

BDL  Seven  nights  and  days  constituted  a  week  ;  six  of  these  wem 
approprined  to  labour  and  the  ordijuaj^  purposes  of  life,  and  the  sewnih 
day  a^fohbath  was  afqpointed  by  God  to  be  observed  as  a  day  of  rest 
becauie  that  on  it  he  had  ruled  from  aU  hii  work  which  God  had 
created  and  made.  (Gren.  ii.  3.)  This  division  of  time  was  univeiv 
sally  observed  by  the  de8cendant3  of  Noah ;  and,  being  bst  during 
the  bondage  of  the  Israelites  in  Egypt,  was  revived  and  enacted  by 
Moses  agreeably  to  the  divine  cominand.  This  is  evident  from  Htm 
word  Sapbat  gr  Sabbata^  denoting  a  week  among  the  Syrians,  Ara« 
bians,  Christian  PersianSf  and  Euiopiansi  as  in  me  following  antiept 
Syriac  Calendar  expressed  m  Hebrew  characters  :^ 

WXXmn  •  One  of  the  Sabbath^  or  Week  -  Sunday. 

jjfTJgrnin  -  Two  of  the  Sabbath         -  -  Monday. 

HnXTnir)  •  Three  of  the  Sabbath       -  -  Tuesday. 

ttn3trt^*W  -  •P'^'"  ?r^*^  Sabbath        -  -  Wednesday. 

jifQB^TtBWT  -  ^^  ^f^^  Sabbath         -  -  TTuffsday. 

H3gr*m  -  Etfe  of  the  Sabbath          -  -  Friday. 

anXt  •  The  Sabbath          ...  Saturday. 

The  high  antiquity  of  this  calendar  is  evinced  by  the  use  of  tht 
cardinal  numbers,  one,  twoj  threes  be.  instead  of  the  ordmals,  fontf 
eecondf  thirds  Sic.  following  the  Hebrew  idiom ;  as  in  the  account  of 
the  creation,  where  we  read  ip  the  original,  *^  one  day-— Iim  day— r 
three  day,"  be. ;  where  the  Septuagint  retains  it  in  the  6rst,  catting  it, 
^fa,  fuo.  It  is  remarkable  that  all  the  evangidists  follow  the  S)rriae 
calendar,  both  in  the  word  ^a€€aM^  used  ix^a  weeky^  and  also  ia 
retaining  the  cardinal  number  ^ua  ^o^^rw^  ^'  one  of  the  week^^  to  ex* 
press  the  day  of  the  resinrectioo.  (Matt,  xxviii.  i.  Mark  xvi.  2. 
Luke  xxiv.  1.  John  xx.  1.)  Afienvards  Mark  adc^  the  usual 
phrase,  irjcjct]  o'a^Saci,  <*  the  pnt  of  the  week^^  (Mark  xvi.  9.),  whore 
ne  uses  the  singular  tfa€€arov  for  a  week;  and  so  does  Luke  as 
Ni|<fr6ufa)  6ts  n  ^o^^arx,.  ^'  I  fast  twice  in  the  weekJ^*    (Luke  xviii.  12.) 

The  Syriac  name  for  Friday,  or  the  sixth  day  of  the  week,  is  also 
adapted  by  Mark,  who  renders  it  «'{o«'a€€ttTov,  '*  sabbath-evef^  (xv.  42.) 
corresponding  to  ^afaaxsvn^  ^^ preparalionrdav.^*  (Matt,  xxvii.  62. 
Mark  xv.  42.  Luke  xxiii.  54.  John  xix.  31.)  And  Josephus  abo 
conforms  to  this  usaee,  except  that  he  uses  ^oCCara  in  the  singular 
sense,  for  the  tabbawrdayy  in  his  account  of  a  decree  of  AugustuSp 

exempting  the  Jews  of  Asia  and  Cyrene  from  secular  services,  m 

_  —       — ^^  I  ^^— ^— ^— ~.^— ^       — ^—    II  ■  .^■^.— ^— ^— ^^— 1^ 

1  Dr.  H&Ies's  Analysis  of  Chronology ,  vol.  i.  p.  114.  In  the  two  foUowhia 
ptl^es,  he  illustrates  seycral  apparently  chronological  contradictions  between  the 
evanffelists  with  e<jual  felicity  and  learning. 

9  This  calendar  is  taken  from  Bp.  Marsh's  Translation  of  Michaelis's  Introdoc- 
tion  to  the  New  Teftament,  vol.  L  p.  196. 
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tfa€€atfi,  1)  Cf)  v^  rourtK  vti^tf^tfui),  cmto  n)(  itfa^g  fweerijs.  **  On  the 
sabbathrd^  or  on  /A^  jirepara/um-day  before  it,  from  the  iitiidi 
hour.^  The  first  three  evangelists  also  use  the  plural  ifaSSamf 
to  denote  the  sabbath-day.  (Matt.  xii.  5^11.  Mark  i.  21.  and  ii.  23v 
Luke  iv.  16.  &c.)  Whereas  John,  to  avoid  ambiguity,  appropriates 
the  singular  (fa€€arov  to  the  <a&6at^-day,  and  the  plural  a'aSSora  to  the 
toeek.  (John.  v.  9 — 16.  vii.  22.  &c.  xi.  1.)  • 

The  second  sabbath  after  the  first  (Luke  vi.  1.^,  SsvrsptwgmrWf  or 
rather  the  second  prime  sabbam^  concerning  which  commentikton 
have  been  so  great^  divided,  appears  to  have  been  the  first  sabbath 
after  the  second  day  of  unleavened  bread  or  of  the  passover  week* 
Besides  weeks  of  days  the  Jews  had  weeks  of  seven  veears  (the  seventh 
of  which  was  called  the  sabbatical  year^ ;  and  weeks  of  seven  timet 
seven  year^  or  of  forty-nine  years  which  were  reckoned  from  one 
jubilee  to  another.  The  fiftiedi  or  jubilee  year  was  cele^fated  widi 
singular  festivity  and  solemnity.' 

IV.  The  Hebrews  had  thcLr  months,  which  like  those  of  all  other 
antient  nations  were  lunar  ones,  being  measured  by  the  revolutions  oi 
the  moon,  and  consisting  ahemately  of  twen^-nine  and  thirty  days. 
While  the  Jews  continued  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  the  commencement 
of  their  months  and  years  was  not  settled  by  any  astronomical  rules 
or  calculatk>ns,  but  by  the  phasis  or  actual  appearance  of  the  nxxxu 
As  soon  as  they  saw  the  moon,  they  began  the  mcntb.  Persons 
were  therefore  appointed  to  watch  on  the  tops  of  the  mountains  ibr 
the  fint  appearance  of  the  moon  after  the  change  :  as  soon  as  they 
saw  it,  they  informed  the  Sanhedrin,  and  pubhc  notice  was  giveo, 
first,  by  the  sounding  of  trumpets,  to  which  there  b  an  aOusion  m 
Psal.  Ixxxi.  3. ;  and  aftenvards  lighting  beacons  throughout  the 
land ;  though  fas  the  mishnical  rabbins  tell  usi)  after  they  had  fre- 
quendy  been  aecrived  by  the  Samaritans  who  kindled  false  fires, 
they  used  to  announce  the  appearance  by  sending  messengers.  As 
however  they  had  no  months  longer  than  thirty  da3rs,  if  they  did  not 
see  the  new  moon  the  night  following  the  thirtieth  day,  they  concluded 
that  the  appearance  was  obstructed  by  the  cknids;  and,  without 
watching  any  kmger,  made  the  next  day  the  first  day  of  the  following 
month.  But,  cm  the  dispersion  of  the  Jews  throughout  all  nations, 
having  no  opportunities  ot  being  informed  of  the  appearance  of  the 
new  moons,  they  were  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  astronomical  cal- 
culations and  cycles,  in  order  to  fix  the  beginmng  of  their  months  and 
years.  At  first,  they  empfoyed  a  cycle  of  eight}'-four  years :  bat 
this  being  discovered  to  be  defective,  they  had  recourse  to  the  Me- 
tonic  cydfe  of  nineteen  years ;  which  was  establi^ed  by  the  authority 
of  rabbi  Hillel,  prince  of  the  Sanhedrin,  about  the  year  360  of 
the  Christian  era.  This  they  still  use,  and  say  that  it  b  to  be  oh- 
untill  the  coming  of  the  Messiah.     In  the  compass  of  this 


1  AoUq.  16,  7, 8. 

9  Dr.  Ha1m*«  Analyn*  of  Ghnmology,  vcO.  L  p.  ISO. 
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cycle  there  are  twelve  common  ^ears,  cotiasting  of  twelve  months 
and  seven  intercalary  years,  consisdng  of  thirteen  months.^ 

Originally,  the  Jews  had  no  particular  names  for  thdr  months,  but 
caUed  them  the  firsij  second^  &c.  Thus,  the  Deluge  began  m  the, 
second  month,  and  came  to  its  height  in  the  sevetUh  month,  at  the 
end  of  150  days  (Gen.  vii.  11 — ^24.  viii.  4.^;  and  decreased  until 
the  tenth  month,  when  the  tops  of  the  mountams  were  seen.  (viii.  5.) 
Afterwards  they  acquired  distinct  names:  thus,  Moses  named  the 
first  month  of  the  year  Abib  (Elxod.  xii.  2.  xiti.  4%) ;  signifying  ^een, 
from  the  green  ears  of  com  at  that  season ;  for  it  be^an  about  the 
vernal  equinox.  The  second  month  was  named  Z^  signifying  in 
Chaldee  glory ^  or  splendour;  in  which  the  foundation  of  Solomon's 
temple  was  laid.  (1  Kings  vi.  1.)  The  seventh  month  was  styled 
Ethanimy  which  is  bterpreted  haroestSy  by  the  Syriac  version. 
(1  Kmgs  viii.  2.j|  The  eighth  month,  Btd;  from  Ae  faU  of  tlje 
leaf.  (I  Kings  viii.  2.)  But  concerning  the  origin  of  these  ai^lia- 
tions  critics  are  by  no  means  agreed  :  on  their  return  from  the  Baby- 
lonish captivity,  they  introduced  the  names  idiich  they  had  found 
among  the  Chaldeans  and  Persians.  Thus,  the  first  month  was  also 
caUed  Atsan,  Unifying  ft^iffj^ ;  because  b  that  month  the  Israelites 
were  thrust  out  of  £gypt  (Exod.  xii.  39. ;  the  third  month,  Sivan^ 
agnifymg  a  bramble  (Esth.  iii.  7.  Nehem.  ii.  1.);  and  the  sixth 
month,  Elul^  siznifymg  mournings  probably  because  it  was  the  time 
of  preparation  ror  the  great  day  of  atonement,  on  the  tenth  day  of 
the  seventh  month,  (fseh.  vi.  15.^  The  ninth  month  was  called 
CMsleUy  signifying  thtUed;  when  tne  cold  weather  sets  in,  and  fires 
are  lighted.  (Zech.  vii.  1.  Jer.  xxxvi.  22.)  The  tenth  month  was 
called  Tdkthj  signifying  imry.  (Esdi.  ii.  16.)  The  eleventh,  Shd^et, 
signifying  a  staffs  or  a  scq^tre.  (Zech.  i.  7.)  And  the  twelfUi  Adar^ 
signifying  a  magnifieent  maniky  probably  fi^m  the  profiision  of  flow- 
ers and  plants  with  which  the  eaith  then  begins  to  be  clothed  in  warm 
climates.  (Ezra  vi.  15.  Esther  iii.  7.)  It  is  said  to  be  a  S3rriac  term. 
(2  Mac.  xvi.  36.)« 

V.  The  Jews  had  four  sorts  of  tears,— one  for  plants,  another 
for  beast,  a  third  for  sacred  purposes,  and  the  fourth  wa»  civil  and 
common  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  Palestine. 

1.  The  Year  of  Plants  was  reckoned  firom  the  month  correspond- 
ing with  our  January;  because  they  paid  tithe-fruits  of  the  trees 
which  budded  at  that  time. 

2.  The  second  year  was  that  of  Beasts ;  for  when  they  tithed 
their  Iambs,  the  owner  drove  all  the  flock  under  a  rod,  and  they 
marked  the  tenth,  iiriiich  was  given  to  the  Levites.    They  could, 

^"^"^^  '  "^~~^      '     '  ^■*'^~~  i»         — — ^— — fc»^— 

1  Dt.  a.  Clarke,  at  the  end  of  bis  commentary  on  Deuteronomy,  has  giTen  tiz 
elaborately  constmcted  tables  explanatory  of  the  Jewish  calendar.  Mr.  AUcn  hat 
also  ffiyen  six  tables ;  which,  though  less  extensive  than  the  preceding,  are  well 
calculated  to  afford  a  clear  idea  of  the  constructions  and  variations  of  tht  J«wiih 
calendar.    See  Modem  Judaism,  pp.  369 — 377. 

9  Dr.  Hales't  Analysis  of  Chronology,  vol.  i.  p.  127. 
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however,  only  take  those  which  fell  in  the  year,  and  this  year  began 
at  the  month  Elul,  or  the  beginning  of  our  August* 

But  the  two  years  which  are  the  most  known  are  the  Civil  and 
Ecdenoiiical  Years. 

3.  The  Civil  Year  commenced  on  the  fifteenth  of  our  Septemberi 
because  it  was  an  old  tradition  that  the  world  was  created  at  tnat  time. 
From  this  year  the  Jews  computed  their  jubilees,  dated  all  contracts, 
and  noted  the  birth  of  children,  and  the  reign  of  kings*  It  is  said 
abo,  that  this  month  was  appointed  for  making  war ;  because,  the 
great  heats  being  past,  they  then  went  into  the  field.  In  2  Sam.  xi. 
!•  we  read  that  David  sent  Joab  and  his  servants  tvith  Am,  and  all 
Israel^  to  destrojf  the  Ammonites^  at  the  return  of  ike  year  (marginal 
renderii^),  at  ike  iime  when  kings  go  forth  io  hauler  dial  is,  in  the 
naooth  of  September.  The  annexed  table  exhibit^  the  months  of 
the  Jewish  civil  jrear  with  the  correqKMiding  months  of  our  com- 
putation: 


1.  Tiiri  corrMponds  with  part  of 

fL  Martheivui 

3.  Chblea  or  Kitlea 

4.  Thabet    . 

6.  Adar 

7.  NiMtt  or  Abib 
a  Jyar  or  Zif 
9.  ffivm 

10.  Thammuz 

11.  Ab     - 
18.  £1«1 

Some  of  the  precedmg  aamM  are  still  in  lue 


September  and  October. 

•  OcU4>er  and  November. 
Norember  and  December. 

-  Deeember  and  Janvaiy. 
January  and  Febmary. 

-  Febraary  and  March. 
March  and  April. 

•  Anril  and  May. 
May  and  June. 

-  June  and  July. 
July  and  AucuaL 

-  Aujjruat  and  September, 
in  Penia. 


4.  The  Eedesiaiiad  or  Sacred  Year  began  in  March,  or  on  the 
first  day  of  the  month  Nisan,  because  at  that  time  they  departed  out 
of  Egypt.  From  that  month  they  computed  their  toasts,  and  the 
prophets  also  occasionally  dated  their  oracles  and  visions.  Thus 
Zechariah  (vii.  1.)  says  that  ike  word  of  the  hord  came  unto  him  in 
the  fourth  day  of  the  ninth  months  even  in  Chisleu;  which  answers 
to  our  November,  whence  it  is  evident  that  he  adopted  Ae  ecclesias- 
tical year,  which  commenced  in  March,  llie  month  Nisan  is  noted 
in  the  old  Testament  for  the  overflowings  of  Jordan  (Josh.  iii.  15. 
1  Chron.  xii.  15.);  which  were  common  at  that  season,  the  river 
being  swollen  by  the  melted  snows  that  poured  in  torrents  from 
Mount  Lebanon.  The  following  table  presents  the  months  of  il)e 
Jewish  ecclesiasdcal  year,  compared  with  our  months : 

*"Sh°'.xfErth:ia.7.)    !    «»wer.tcp«trfM«chandApra. 

2.  Jyar  or  Zif  .....  Anril  and  May. 

S.  mvan  (Eath.  viii.  9.)   -  -  -  -  May  and  June. 

4.  Thammus  .  .  ,  .  •  June  and  July. 

5.  Ab       •  -  -  -  "  '  July  and  AugUBt. 

6.  Elul  <Neh.  vi  15.)  -  .  -  -  August  and  September. 

7.  Tiari     ....  .  September  and  Oct<^r. 

8.  Marchesvmn         .  .  *  .  .  October  and  November. 
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^■^H'^^A.il.)]    ««wer.top«taf  N«T««bTWdD«i«»Ur. 

10.  Thcbet     ---...  December  and  iuxauy. 

11.  Sebat  (Zech.  i.  7.)     -  •  -  -  Jumary  mil  Fel»niary. 

12.  Adar  (Ear.  ti.  15.  Eaih.  iii.  7.)    •  -  -  Fthrvmif  nnd  Bfareh. 

The  Jewish  months  being  regulated  by  the  phases  or  appearances 
of  the  moon,  their  years  were  consequently  lunar  years,  consisting  of 
twelve  lunations,  or  354  da^  and  8  hours ;  but  as  the  Jewish  festivals 
were  held  not  only  on  certain  fixed  days  of  the  month,  but  also  at  cer- 
tain seasons  of  the  year,  consequently  ereat  confusion  would,  in  process 
of  time,  arise  by  this  method  of  calculating :  the  spring  month  some* 
times  falling  in  the  middle  of  winter^  it  became  necessary  to  accom- 
modate the  lunar  to  solar  years,  in  order  that  their  mcMiths,  and 
consequently  their  festivab,  might  always  fall  at  the  same  season. 
For  tins  purpose,  the  Jews  added  a  whole  month  to  the  year,  as  often 
as  it  was  necessary ;  which  occurred  commonly  once  in  three  years, 
and  sometimes  once  in  two  years.  This  intercalary  month  was  added 
at  the  end  of  the  ecclesiastical  year  after  the  month  Adar,  and  was 
therefore  called  Ve-Adar  or  the  second  Adar. 

As  agriculture  constituted  the  principal  empio3rment  of  the  Jews, 
diey  also  divided  their  natural  year  into  seasons  with  reference  to 
their  rural  work.  These,  we  have  seen,  were  six  in  number,  each 
of  two  months'  duration,  including  one  whole  month  and  the  hahres 
of  two  others.  See  an  account  of  them  in  pp.  28 — 34  of  this  volume, 
under  the  Climate  and  Seasons  of  the  Holy  Land. 

To  this  natural  division  of  the  year  there  are  several  allusions  in 
the  sacred  writings :  as  in  Jer.  xxXvi.  22.  where  king  Jehoiakim  b 
said  to  be  sitting  m  the  winter-house  in  the  ninth  sacred  month  Chis- 
-teu,  the  latter  half  of  which  fell  in  the  winter  or  rainy  season  ;  so,  in 
Ezra  X.  13.  it  is  said  that  the  conjugation  of  the  people,  which  had 
been  convened  on  the  twentieth  day  of  the  same  month,  were  not 
able  to  stand  out  in  the  open  air,  because  it  was  <*  a  time  of  much 
rain."  The  knowledge  of  this  nuxle  of  dividing  the  year  illustrates 
Jolm  X.  22,  23.  and  accounts  for  our  Lord's  walking  in  the  portico 
of  the  temple  at  the  feast  of  dedication,  which  was  celebrated  towards 
the  dose  of  the  same  month. 

Fof^r,  the  Jews  divided  their  solar  year  into  four  parts,  caHed  by 
them  Ttkuphift  (that  is,  revoluHcna  oftme)^  or  miarters,  which  they 
£sdnguished  by  the  namesof  the  monUis  witn  which  diey  commenced  : 
thus,  the  vernal  equinox  is  termed  Tekuphai  Nisan  ;  the  autunmal 
equinox,  Tekuphat  Tisri;  die  winter  solstice,  Tekuphat  Tebeth; 
and  the  summer  solstice,  Tekuphat  Thammuz.  Some  critics  have 
conjectured  that  our  Lord  refers  to  the  intervening  space  of  four 
fDontks,  from  die  c6nchision  of  seed-time  to  the  commencement  of 
fbe  harvest,  in  John  iv.  35. 

The  foDowing  Cal£ni>ar  wifl  present  to  the  reader  a  view  of  the 
entire  Jewish  yeab.  It  is  abridged  bom  father  Lamy's  Apparatus 
Siblieus^^  with  additions  firom  the  Calendar  printed  by  Cahnet,  at  the 


1  Lamy'i  Appantva  Biblic«,  vol  i  p.  155.  aC  s$q, 
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end  of  his  Dictionary  of  the  Kble.  In  it  are  inserted  the  festivals 
and  fasts  celebrated  by  the  Jews ;  including  not  only  those  enacted 
by  the  lawof  Moses,  and  which  are  described  m  a  subsequent  part 
of  this  work,  but  likewise  those  which  were  not  established  until  after 
the  destruction  of  the  temple,  and  those  which  are  observed  by  the 
Jews  to  the  present  time.  The  lessons  also  are  introduced  which 
they  were  accustomed  to  read  in  the  synagogues. — ^Those  days,  on 
which  no  festival  or  fast  was  celebrated,  are  deagnedly  omitted. 


1.   TISRI,   FORMERLY   CALLED   ETHANIM. 

The  FIRST  month  of  the  civU  year,  the  seventh  month  of  the  eede- 
nastiad  year;  it  has  thirty  days^  and  corresponds  loith  part  of  our 
September  and  October. 

1.  Rofch  Huchana,  the  beginning  of  the  ciyil  year.  The  feast  of  trumpetf, 
Commanded  in  Leviticus.  (Lev.  xziii.  24,  25.  Num.  zxix.  1.  Jer.  zli.  2.) 

3.  The  fast  of  Gedaliah ;  because  Gedaliah,  the  son  of  Ahikam,  and  all  the  Jews 
that  were  with  him,  were  slain  at  Mizpah.  (2  Kings  xxv.  23.)  This  is  the  fait 
that  Zechariah  calls  the  fast  of  the  seventh  month.  (Zech.  viii.  19.) 

6.  A  &st.  Twentv  Israelites  were  killed  :  Rabbi  Akiba,  the  son  of  Joseph,  was 
loaded  with  irons  and  died  in  prison. 

7.  A  ikst,  appointed  on  account  of  the  golden  calf.  (Exod.  xzzii.  6,  7,  8.) 

The  lessons  ror  this  day  were  Deut.  xzvi.  1.  to  Deut.  zziz.  and  the  Ixth  chaptar 
of  Isaiah. 

10.  The  fast  of  expiation.  (Lev.  xxiii.  27.) 

14.  The  lessons  for  this  day  were  firom  Dent.  xxix.  10.  to  Dent.  xxxi.  1.  whoi 
the  vear  had  roost  Sabbaths ;  and  when  fewest,  the  book  was  finished  on  this  day. 
And  fl'om  Isa.  Ixi.  1.  to  Isa.  Ixiii.  10. 

15.  The  foast  of  tabernacles.  (Lev.  xxiii.  34,  35.)  It  lasM  seven  days,  excln- 
■ive  of  the  octave,  or  eighth  day. 

91 .  Hosanna  Rabba,  toe  seventh  day  of  the  feast  of  tabernacles ;  or,  the  feast  of 
branches. 

The  lessons  for  this  day  were  from  (}en.  i.  1.  to  Gen.  vi.  9.  and  firom  Isa.  zliL 
6.  to  Isa.  xliii.  11. 

52.  The  octave  of  the  (east  of  tabernacles.  (Lev.  xnii.  36.) 

53.  The  solemnity  of  the  law,  in  memory  of  the  covenant  and  death  of  Moasa. 
On  this  day  Solomon's  dedication  was  finisned.  (1  Kings  viii.  65^ 

28.  The  lessons  were  from  Gen.  vi.  9.  to  Gen.  xii.  1.  and  firom  ua.  liv.  1.  to  Isa. 
lv.5. 

30.  On  this  day  the  lessons  were  firom  Gen.  xii.  1.  to  Gen.  xviii.  1.  and  finom 
Isa.  xl.  97.  to  Isa.  xii.  17.  This  day  is  the  &st  held  in  commemoration  of  the  mur- 
der of  Gedaliah,  whom  Nebuohadneaiar  made  governor  of  Judea,  after  ha  bad 
destroyed  Jerusalem,  according  to  Dr.  Pridaanx!)^ 


2.  MARCHESVAN. 

3^  SKCOND  wumth  of  the  civil  year,  the  eighth  month  of  the  eo- 
cksiasdcal  year;  it  has  only  ttvetUy^ne  days^  and  corresponde 
tpithpart  of  our  October  ana  November* 

I.  The  new  moon.    (Calmet  observes  (in  the  Jewish  Calendar,  at  the  end  of 

bis  dictionary  of  the  Rible)  that  the  Jews  always  made  two  new  moons  for  evafy 

■  I  ■  1^—^— ^1—^.11^1^— —.—>»—■— ■^——^  — .^— ^— ^— ^.— — ^ 
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month ;  the  Bnit  of  #hieh  was  the  last  day  of  tho  proooding  month ;  tad  tb«  first 
dav  of  the  month  was  the  second  new  moon  of  that  moathj 

3.  The  lessons  for  this  dav  were  from  Qen.  zriii.  1.  to  Gen.  zziit.  1.  and  from 
2  Sam.  iv.  1.  to  2  Bam.  iv.  38. 

6.  A  fast,  appointed  on  account  of  Zedekiah's  havinff  his  eyes  put  out  hy  the 
command  of  Nebuchadnezxar,  after  he  had  seen  his  children  slain  beibre  his  &oe. 
^2  Khi|W  XXV.  7.  Jer.  lii.  10.) 

8.  The  lessons  for  this  day  were  from  Gen.  zxiii.  1.  to  Gen.  zzr.  19.  and  from 
1  Sam.  i.  1.  to  1  Sam.  i.  33. 

15.  The  lessons  for  this  day  were  from  Gen.  xxv.  19.  to  Gen.  xzYiiL  10.  and 
from  Mai.  i.  i.  to  Mai.  ii.  8. 

19.  Fast  to  expiate  the  crimes  committed  on  account  of  the  feast  of  tabernacles. 

23.  A  fast  in  memory  of  the  stones  of  the  altar  which  the  Gentiles  profimed, 
1  Mac.  iy.  46. 

The  lessons  for  this  day  were  from  Gen.  zzriii.  10.  to  Gen.  zzzii.  3.  and  from 
Ho8.  xi.  7.  to  Hos.  xiv.  3. 

25.  A  fiut  in  momory  of  some  places  which  the  Cuth»ans  seized,  and  were  re* 
covered  by  the  IsraeUteB  after  the  captivity. 

In  this  month  the  Jews  prayed  for  the  rain,  which  they  call  Jore, 
or  the  autumnal  rain,  which  was  very  seasonable  for  their  seed.  Ge- 
nebrard  pretends  that  they  did  not  ask  for  this  rain  till  the  next  month. 
Perhaps  there  might  be  no  stated  time  for  asking  for  it ;  that  might 
depend  upon  their  want  of  it.  The  Jews  say  it  was  in  October ;  and 
it  was  called  in  general  the  autumnal  rain,  which  season  lasted  three 
months. 


3.  CHISLEU,  OR  CASLEU. 

The  THIRD  month  of  the  civU  year,  the  ninth  month  of  the  ecclen- 
asiical  year;  it  has  thirty  days,  and  corresponds  mth  part  of  our 
^ovemoer  and  December. 

1.  The  new  moon.  j 

2.  Prayers  for  rain. 

3w  A  feast  in  memory  of  the  idols,  which  the  Asmonmuu  threw  out  of  the  temple. 

6.  The  lessons  for  this  day  were,  from  Gen.  xxxii.  3.  to  Gen.  xxxvii.  1.  and  the 
whole  book  of  Obadiah,  or  nrom  Hos.  xii.  12.  to  the  end  of  the  book. 

7.  A  fast,  instituted  because  king  Jehoiakim  burned  the  prophe9y  of  Jeremiah, 
which  Baruch  had  written.  (Jer.  zxxri.  23.)  This  lost  Dr.  Prideauz  pUces  on  the 
5K)th  of  this  montb.l  Rut  Calmet  places  it  on  the  sixth  of  this  month,  and  makes 
the  seventh  of  this  month  a  festiysJ,  in  memory  of  the  death  of  Herod  the  Great, 
the  son  of  Antipater.  Scaliger  will  have  it  tnat  it  was  instituted  on  account  of 
Zedekiah's  havmg  his  eyes  put  but,  after  his  children  had  been  slain  in  his  sight. 

10.  The  lessons  for  this  day  were  from  Gen.  xxxyii.  1.  to  Gen.  xli.  1.  and  from 
Amos  ii.  6.  to  Amos  iii.  9. 

17.  The  lessons  for  this  day  were  from  Gen.  zli.  1.  to  Gen.  xliy.  18.  and  from 
1  Sam.  iii.  15.  to  the  end  of  tne  chapter. 

25.  The  dedication  of  the  temple.    This  feast  lasted  eight  days. 

The  lessons  for  this  day  were  from  Gen.  xliy.  18.  to  Gen.  xlyii.  27.  and  from 
Esek.  xxxvii.  15.  to  the  end  of  the  chapter. 


4.  THEBETH,  or  TEBETH. 

The  FOURTH  mtmth  of  the  citnl  year,  Ae  tenth  month  of  the  ecde- 
siastical  year ;  it  has  but  ttoen^y-ntne  daysj  and  corresponds  with 
part  of  our  December  and  January. 

1.  The  new  moon. 

3.  The  lessons  for  this  day  were  from  Gen.  xlvii.  27.  to  the  end  of  the  book,  and 

e  thirteen  first  verses  of  the  second  chapter  of  the  first  book  of  Samuel. 


the 
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15.  Parim  the  leeond,  or  the  Great  Feaat  of  Lots.  (Est.  ix.  v.  18.)  An  aecotmt 
of  these  fostivals  is  ffiTon  in  a  subsequent  part  of  this  volume. 

The  dedication  or  the  temple  of  Zorobabel  (£s.  yi.  16.)  was  made  in  this  month, 
but  the  day  is  not  known. 

18.  Now  is  read  from  Ezod.  xzzyilL  81.  to  the  end  of  the  book ;  and  from  1  Sam. 
Tii.  50.  to  1  Sam.  viii.  21. 

20.  A  fast  in  memory  of  the  rain  obtained  of  God,  by  one  Onias  Hammagel,  in 
a  time  of  great  dearth. 

25.  The  lessons  were  the  five  first  chapters  of  Leviticus,  and  firom  Isa.  zliii.  21. 
to  Isa.  xliv.  24. 

28.  A  feast.  The  Grecian  edict,  which  forbad  the  Jews  the  use  of  circumcision, 
recalled. 

The  intercalary  month  was  inserted  here,  when  the  vear  was  to  consist  of  thir- 
teen lunar  months;  and  the  month  so  added  was  called  Ve-Adar,  that  is,  the  second 
Adar.  

7.  ABIB,  OR  NISAN. 

3%e  SEVENTH  month  of  the  civU  year^  the  first  month  of  the  eccUsir 
astical  year  ;  it  has  thirty  days,  and  corresponds  with  part  of  out 
March  and  April, 

1.  The  new  moon.  A  &st  on  account  of  the  death  of  the  children  of  Aaron. 
Levit.  z.  1.) 

3.  The  lessons  were  from  Lev.  vi.  1.  to  Lev.  it.  1.  and  from  Jer.  vii.  21.  to  Jer« 
vm.  4. 

10.  A  fast  on  account  of  the  death  of  Miriam.  (Numb.  Xx.,  1.)  On  this  day 
•very  one  provided  himself  with  a  lamb  against  the  fourteenth. 

12.  The  lessons  wore  from  Lev.  iz.  1.  to  Lev.  zii.  1.  and  fmm  2  Sam.  vi.  1.  to 
2  Sam.  vii.  17. 

14.  The  passover.  The  Jews  now  bum  all  the  leavened  bread  they  have  in  their 
bouses. 

ir>.  The  feast  of  unleavened  bread. 

16.  The  morrow  after  the  feast  of  the  passover.  On  this  second  day  the  Jewb 
•ilered  up  to  God  the  Omer,  that  is,  the  sheaf  of  the  new  barley  harvest,  which 
was  cut  and  carried  into  the  temple  with  much  ceremony.  The  fifty  days  of  Pen- 
tecost were  reckoned  from  this  day. 

19.  The  lessons  were  from  Lev.  zii.  1.  to  Lev.  ziv.  1.  and  from  2  Sam.  iv.  4Sf. 
to  2  Sam.  v.  20. 

21.  The  last  day  of  the  feast  of  unleavened  bread. 

26.  A  fast  for  the  death  of  Joshua.  (Josh.  zziv.  29.) 

27.  The  lessons  were  from  Lev.  ziv.  1.  to  Lev.  zvi.  1.  tnd  2  Sam.  vii.  3.  to  the 
end  of  the  chapter. 

29.  Genebrard  observes,  that  the  Jews  in  this  month  pnyed  for  the  roring  rain, 
or  the  latter  rain,  which  was  seasonable  fi>r  their  harvest.  (Deut.  zi.  14.  Zech.  z. 
1.)  This  is  that  rain  which  the  Hebrews  call  Malkoeh,  that  is,  the  rain  which  pre- 
pares for  the  harvest,  and  makes  the  grain  swell. 

8.  JYAR,  OR  ZIP. 

The  EIGHTH  mtynth  of  the  civil  year,  the  second  month  of  the  eede» 
siastical  year  ;  it  has  only  twenty-nine  days^  and  corresponds  with 
part  of  our  April  and  May. 

I.  The  new  moon. 

3.  The  lessons  were  from  Lev.  zvi.  1.  to  Lev.  ziz.  1.  and  17  verses  of  Eiek.  zzii. 
10.  A  fast  for  the  death  of  Eli,  and  the  taking  of  the  ark.  (1  Sam.  iv.  18.) 

II.  The  lessons  were  from  Lev.  ziz.  1.  to  Lev.  zz.  1.  and  from  Amos  iz.  7.  to  the 
end ;  or  else  from  Esek.  zx.  2.  to  Ezek.  zzi.  21. 

14.  The  second  passover  (Numb.  iz.  10, 11.)  in  fkfour  of  IhoM  who  could  not, 
or  were  not  suffered  to  celebrate  the  passover  the  last  month. 

19.  The  lessons  were  from  Lev.  zzi.  1.  to  Lev.  zzv.  1.  and  from  Eiek.  iv.  15.  to 
the  end  of  the  chapteY. 

23.  A  feast.    Simon  takes  Gate,  according  to  Scaliger. 

26.  The  lessons  were  from  Lev.  xzv.  1.  to  Lev.  zxvi.  3.  and  from  Jer.  xzzii.  6. 
to  Jer  xzzii.  28.  ^ 


* 
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93.  A  fiuit  for  thd  death  of  Samuel,  who  wai  lamented  by  all  the  people.  (1  Sam. 
zzv.  1.) 


9.  SIVAN,  o»  SIUVAN. 

7!&e  NINTH  month  of  ike  civU  year,  the  third  tnonth  of  the  ecdetir 
astical  year  ;  it  has  thirty  days^  and  corresponds  tmih  part  of  owr 
May  and  June. 

I.  The  new  moon. 

3.  The  lesBoni  were  from  Lev.  zzvi.  3.  to  the  end  of  the  book,  and  from  Jar. 
zvi.  19.  to  Jer.  zvii.  15. 

6*  The  least  of  Pentecost,  which  is  also  called  the  feast  of  weeks,  because  it  &I1 
just  seven  weeks  after  the  morrow  after  the  feast  of  the  passover. 
**  10.  Numbers  is  beinm  and  read  to  ch.  iy.  v.  21.  and  from  Hosea  U.  10.  to  Hosea 
H.  21. 

13.  A  feast  in  memory  of  the  victories  of  the  Maccabees  over  the  Bathsurites. 
1  Mac.  V.  52. 

17.  A  feast  for  the  taking  of  CcBsarea  by  the  Asmoneans. 

19.  The  lessons  were  from  Num.  iv.  21.  to  Numb.  viii.  1.  and  from  Judg.  ii.  2.  ta 
the  end  of  the  chapter. 

83.  A  fiuit,  bocause  Jeroboam  forbad  the  ten  tribes,  which  obeyed  him,  to  carry 
ip  their  first  fruits  to  Jerusalem.  (1  Kings  xii.  27.^ 

'  95.  A  (kst,  on  account  of  th«  murder  of  the  RabbiDs,  Simon  the  son  of  Cramaliel^ 
Ishmael  the  son  of  Elisha,  and  Ananias  the  Sagan,  that  is,  the  high  priest's  vicar. 

26.  The  lessons  were  from  Num.  viii.  to  Num.  ziii.  1.  and  fit>m  Zech.  ii.  10.  to 
Zech.  iv.  8. 

27.  A  fast,  because  RabU  fianina,  the  son  of  Tardion,  was  burnt,  and  with  hiiB 
the  book  of  the  law. 


10.  THAMMUZ,  OR  TAMMUZ. 

The  TENTH  month  of  the  civU  year,  the  fourth  monih  of  the  ecclesi- 
astical year ;  it  has  only  twenty^ine  days^  and  corresponds  ivith 
part  of  our  June  and  July. ' 

1.  The  new  moon.  • 

3.  The  lessons  were  from  Num.  ziii.  1.  to  Num.  xvi.  1.  and  the  seoond  chapter 
of  Joshua. 

10.  The  lessons  were  from  Num.  zvi.  1.  to  Num.  zix.  1.  and  from  1  Sam.  zi.  14. 
to  1  Sam.  zii.  23. 

14.  A  ieast  fer  the  abolition  of  a  pemiciotts  book  of  the  Sadduoees  against  the 
oral  law  and  tradition. 

17.  The  &st  of  the  fourth  month,  because  the  tables  of  the  law  were  broken, 
the  perpetual  sacrifice  ceased,  £pistemoii  burned  the  law,  and  set  up  an  idol  in  the 
temple.l  (Ezod.  zzzii.  19.) 

19.  The  lessons  were  from  Num.  ziz.  1.  to  Num.  xzii.  2.  and  the  eleventh  chap- 
ter of  Judges  to  the  34th  verse. 

26.  The  lesKms  were  from  Numb.  zxii.  2.  to  Numb.  zzv.  10.  and  from  Mic.  v.  7. 
to  Mic.  vi.  9. 

29.  .The  lessons  were  from  Num.  zzv.  10.  to  Num.  zzz.  2.  and  from  1  Sam.  zviti. 
46,  to  the  end  of  the  chapter. 


11.  AB. 

The  ELEVENTH  month  of  the  civil  year,  the  fifth  month  of  the  eccU* 
siastical  vear  ;  it  has  thirty  days,  and  corresponds  with  part  of  our 
July  and  August. 

1.  The  new  moon.    A  fast  on  account  of  the  death  of  Aaron  the  high-prieat 
(Num.  zzziii.  38.) 

1  See  Prideauz's  Con.  p.  1.  b.  1.  under  the  year  566. 
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3.  The  loBsons  were  firam  Numb.  zxz.  3.  to  Numb,  xxziii.  1.  and  from  Jer.  i.  1. 
to  Jer.  ii.  4.  ■. 

9.  The  ftet  of  the  fifUi  months,  hecanie  the  temple  ww  firet  burnt  by  the  Chtl- 
dees,  and  after  warda  by  the  Rooans,  on  this  day  ;  and  because  God  on  this  day 
declared  in  time  of  Moses  that  none  of  tlMMo  who  came  out  of  Egypt  should  enter 
into  the  land  of  promise.    (Num.  ziy.  29. 31 .) 

12.  The  book  of  Numbers  is  now  finished ;  and  from  Jer.  ii.  4.  to  Jer.  ii.  29.  is 
also  read. 

18.  A  fiist,  because  in  the  time  of  Ahaz  the  evHiing  lamp  went  out.  Genebrard 
calls  this  lamp  the  Western  Lamp. 

20.  Deuteronomy  is  begun  and  read  from  i.  1.  to  iii.  23.  and  the  first  ch^ter  of 
Isaiah  to  Terse  28. 

21.  Selden  asserts  that  this  was  the  day  that  all  the  wood  which  was  wanted  in 
the  temple  was  brought  into  it ;  but  others  think  that  this  was  done  in  the  next 
month. 

24.  A  feast  for  the  Maccabees  havins  abolished  that  law  of  the  Sadduceet 
whereby  sons  and  daughters  inherited  alike. 
28.  The  leasons  were  from  Deut.  iii.  23.  to  Deut.  yii.  12.  and  Isa.  xl.  to  yerse  27. 


12.  ELUL. 

TTie  TWELFTH  month  of  the  civU  year,  the  sixth  month  of  the 
siastical  year  ;  it  has  but  twenty^ne  daysy  and  correspondi  wUh 
part  of  our  August  and  September. 

■ 

1.  The  new  moon. 

3.  The  lessons  were  from  Deut.  yii.  12.  to  Deut.  zi.  M  and  from  Isa.  zliz.  14. 
to  Isa.  Ii.  4. 

7.  The  dedication  of  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  by  Nehemiah. 

12.  The  lesions  were  from  Deut.  zi.  27.  to  Deut.  zyi.  18.  and  from  Isa.  liy.  11. 
to  Iia.  ly.  4. 

17.  A  fast,  because  of  the  death  of  the  spies  who  brought  up  the  eyil  report  of 
the  land  of  promise.    (Numb.  ziy.  36,  37.) 

20.  The  lessons  were  from  Deut.  zyi.  18.  to  Deut.  zzi.  10.  and  from  Isa.  Ii.  12.  to 
Isa.  Iii.  18. 

SI.  The  festival  of  wood  offering  (xylapharia). 

22.  A  feast  in  memory  of  the  punishment  of  the  wicked  and  incorrigible  Israel* 
ites. 

28.  The  lessons  were  from  Deut.  zzi.  10.  to  Deut.  zzyi.  1.  and  Isa.  liy.  to  yerse  11. 

29.  This  is  the  last  day  of  the  month,  on  which  the  Jews  reckoned  up  the  beasts 
that  had  been  bom,  the  tenths  of  which  belouji^ed  to  God.  They  chose  this  day  to 
do  it  in,  because  the  first  day  of  the  month  Tisri  was  a  festiyali  and  therefore  Uiey 
could  not  tithe  a  flock  on  that.  day. 

VI.  In  common  with  other  nations,  the  Jews  reckoned  any  part 
of  a  period  of  time  for  the  whole,  as  in  Exod.  xvi.  35.  An  atten- 
tioii  to  this  circumstance  will  explam  several  apparent  contradictions 
in  the  sacred  writings :  thus,  a  part  of  the  day  is  used  for  the  whole, 
and  part  of  the  year  for  an  entire  year. 

In  Gren.  xvii.  12.  circumcision  is  enjoined  to  be  performed  when 
a  child  is  eight  days  old^  but  in  Lev.  xii.  3.  on  the  eighth  day  ;  accord- 
ingly, when  Jesus  Christ  is  said  to  have  been  circumcised  when  eight 
days  were  accomplished  (Luke  ii.  21.),  and  John  the  Baptist  on  the 
eighth  day  (Luke  i.  59.),  the  last,  which  was  the  constant  usage,  ex- 
pkins  the  former  passage.  Abenezra,  an  eminent  Jewish  commen- 
tator (on  Ijevit.  xii.  3.),  says,  that  if  an  infant  were  bom  in  the  Uui 
hour  of  the  day,  such  hour  was  counted  for  one  whole  day.  This  ob- 
servation critically  reconciles  the  account  of  our  Lord's  resurrection 
HI  Matt,  xxvii.  63.  and  Mark  viii.  31.  <<  three  days  after ^^  with  that 
of  his  resurrection  '*  on  the  third  day^^^  according  to  Matt.  xvi.  SI* 
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Luke  ix.  22.|  and  according  to  fact ;  for,  as  our  Lord  was  cruciBed 
on  Good  Friday,  about  the  sixth  hour,  or  noon,  the  remiunder  of 
that  day  to  sunset,  according  to  the  Jeidsh  computation,  was  reckon- 
ed as  one  day.  Saturday,  it  is  universally  admitted,  formed  the 
second  day ;  and  as  the  third  day  began  on  Saturday  at  sun-set,  and 
our  Saviour  rose  about  sun-rise  on  the  following  morning,  that  part 
of  a  day  is  justly  reckoned  for  the  third  day  :  so  that  the  interval  was 
*' three  days  and  three  nights^^  or  tliree  calendar  days  current,  not 
exceeding  42  hours,  and  consequently  not  two  entire  days.^  This 
observation  also  illustrates  2  Chron.  x.  5.  12. 

In  like  manner,  in  some  parts  of  the  East,  the  year  endmg  on  a 
certain  dav,  any  portion  of  tlie  foregoing  year  is  taken  for  a  whole 
year ;  so  that,  supposing  a  child  to  be  bom  in  the  last  week  of  our 
December,  it  would  be  reckoned  one  year  old  on  the  first  day  of 
January,  because  bom  in  the  old  year.  If  this  mode  of  computation 
obtained  amone  the  Hebrews,  the  principle  of  it  easily  accounts  for 
those  anachromsms  of  single  years,  or  parts  of  years  taken  for  whole 
ones  which  occur  in  sacred  writ :  it  obviates  the  difficulties  which 
concern  the  half  years  of  several  princes  of  Judah  and  Israel,  in  which 
the  latter  half  of  the  deceased  kmg's  last  year  has  hitherto  been  sup- 
posed to  be  added  to  the  former  half  of  hiis  successor's  first  year. 

"We  are  told,"  (1  Sam.  xiii.  1.  marg.  reading)  "a  son  of  one 
year  was  Saul  in  his  kingdom :  and  two  years  he  reigned  over  Israel,'* 
that  is,  say  he  was  crowned  in  June  :  he  was  consequently  one  year 
old  on  the  first  of  January  following,  though  he  had  reigned  only 
six  months, — the  son  of  a  year.  But,  after  this  so  following  first  of 
January  he  was  in  the  second  year  of  his  reign ;  though,  according 
to  our  computation,  the  first  vear  of  his  reign  wanted  some  months 
of  being  completed  ;  in  this,  his  second  year,  he  chose  three  thousand 
military,  be.  guards. 

"  llie  phrase  (aco  iismt;)  used  to  denote  the  age  of  the  infimts 
slaughtered  at  Bethlehem,  (Matt.  ii.  16.)  "  from  two  years  old  and 
under,**  is  a  difiiculty  that  has  been  deeply  felt  by  the  learned.  Some 
infants  two  wedcs  old,  some  two  months^  others  two  years,  equally 
slain !  Surely  those  bora  so  long  before  could  not  possibly  be  in- 
cluded in  the  order,  whose  purpose  was  to  destroy  a  child,  certainly 
bora  within  a  few  months.  This  is  regulated  at  once  by  the  idea 
that  they  were  all  of  nearly  equal  age,  being  recently  bora ;  some 
not  long  before  the  close  of  the  old  year,  others  a  litde  time  since  the 
beginning  of  the  new  year.  Now,  those  bom  before  the  close  of  the 
old  year,  though  only  a  few  mondis  or  weeks,  would  be  reckoned 
notlmerely  one  year  old,  but  also  in  their  second  year,  as  the  expres- 
sion implies ;  and  those  bora  since  the  beginning  of  the  year,  would 
be  well  described  by  the  phrase  "  and  under, ^^  that  is,  under  one  year 
old ; — some,  two  years  old,  though  not  bom  a  complete  twelvemondi 

1  Dr.  Hales,  to  whom  we  are  partly  indebted  for  the  above  remark,  has  cited 
ml  passages  from  profane  authors,  who  have  used  a  similar  phraseology.  ^Aiu- 
of  Chronology,  vol.  i.  pp.  121,  \VSt.)    Similar  iUustrations  from  Rabbmical 
to  an  oollected  by  Dr.  Ughtfbot  (Hor.  Heb.  in  Matt.  zii.  40.)  and  by  ReUnd 
""^  lib.  iv.  c.  1.) 
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(perhaps  m  fact  barely  ax  months) ;  others,  under  one  year  old,  yet 
bom  three,  four,  or  nve  months,  and  therefore  a  trifle  younger  than 
those  before  described  :  according  to  the  time  which  Herod  had  dili- 
gently inquired  of  the  wise  men,  in  their  second  year  and  under."^ 

VII.  Besides  the  computation  of  years,  the  Hebrews  first  and  the 
Jews  afterwards,  were  accustomed  to  reckon  their  time  from  some 
remarkable  sras  or  epochas.  Thus,  1.  From  Gen.  vii.  1.  and  viii. 
13.  it  appears  that  they  reckoned  from  tlie  lives  of  the  patriarchs  or 
other  illustrious  persons :  2.  From  their  departure  out  of  Egypt, 
and  the  first  institution  of  their  polity  (Exod.  xix.  1.  xl.  17.  Numb. 
i.  1.  ix.  1.  xxxiii.  38.  1  Kings  vi.  1.)  :  3.  Afterwards,  from  the  buOd* 
in^  of  the  temple  (1  Kings  ix.  10.  2  Chron.  viii.  1.),  and  irom  the 
reigns  of  the  kings  of  Judah  and  Israel :  4.  Then  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Babylonian  captivity  (Ezek.  i.  1.  xxxiii.  21.  xl. 
1.) ;  and  perhaps  also  mm  their  return  from  captiviQr,  and  the  dedi- 
cation of  the  second  temple.  In  process  of  time  they  adopted,  5. 
The  «ra  of  the  Seleucidae,  which  m  the  books  of  Maccabees  is  called 
the  aera  of  the  Greeks,  and  began  from  the  year  when  Seleucus  Ni- 
canor  attained  the  sovereign  power^  that  is,  about  312  years  before 
the  birth  of  Jesus  Christ.  This  sra  the  Jews  continued  to  employ 
for  a  thousand  years.  They  were  further  accustomed  to  reckon  tneir 
years  irom  the  years  when  their  princes  began  to  reign.  Thus,  in 
1  Kings  XV.  1.  Isa.  xxxvi.  1.  and  Jer.  1,  2,  3.  we  have  traces  of 
their  antiently  computing  according  to  the  years  of  their  kings ;  and 
in  later  times,  (1  Mace.  xiii.  42.  xiv.  27.)  according  to  the  years  of 
the  Asmonaean  princes.  Of  this  mode  of  computation  we  have  ves- 
tiges in  Matt.  ii.  1.  Luke  i.  5.  and  iii.  1.  Lasdy,  ever  since  the 
compilation  of  the  Talmu(f,  the  Jews  have  reckoned  their  years  firom 
ihe  creation  of  the  world.^ 


1  Ca|met'i  Di^ctionary,  4tcv  edit.  vol.  ii.  Supplementary  Addenda. 

9  Sclrelzii  Compendium  ArchcBoloffic  HebraiMB,  lib.  i.  c.  11.  pp.  IM — 107.  Lamy's 
Apparatus  Biblicus,  book  i.  ch.  5.  vor.  i.  pp.  138—154.  Calmet's  Dictionary,  arti- 
dea  Day,  Week,  Month,  Year.  Jahn,  Arohiejlogia  Biblica,  pp.  34 — 38. 156—102. 
Jennin^'  Jewish  Antiquiies,  book  iii.  ch.  f.  pp.  296 — 306.  See  also  Wa«hner*8 
AntiquiUUes  HebreonuD,part  ii.  p.  5.  et  aeq. 
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CHAPTER  V* 

ON  THE  TRIBUTE  AND  TAXES  MENTIONED  IN  THE 

SCRIPTURES. 

I.  Annual  Payments  made  bif  the  Jews  for  the  svpport  of  their  sacred 
worship. — it.  Tributes  paid  to  their  ovm  sovereigns. — ^HI.  TVibutes 
end  Customs  paid  by  them  to  fircim  powers.-'^otm  ef  the 
Money-chmgirs. — IV.  Account  of  the  Publicans  or  Tax-Gatherers. 

L  xVS  no  government  can  be  supported  witliout  great  chaise,  it  is 
but  just  that  every  one  who  enjoys  his  fehare  of  protection  from  it, 
should  contribute  towards  Its  maintenance  and  support.  On  the  first 
departure  of  the  Israelites  from  Egypt,  before  any  regulation  was 
made,  the  people  contributed,  on  any  extraordinary  occasion,  accord- 
ing to  their  ability,  as  in  the  case  of  tlie  voluntary  donations  for  the 
tabernacle.  (Exod.  xxv.  2.  xxxv.  5.)  After  die  tabernacle  was 
erected)  a  payment  of  half  a  shekel  was  made  by  every  male  of 
twenty  years  of  age  and  upwards  (Exod.  xxx.  13,  14.),  idien  the 
census,  or  sum  of  the  children  of  Israel  was  taken :  and  on  the  return 
of  the  Jews  from  the  Babylonian  captivity,  an  annual  payment  of  the 
third  part  of  a  shekel  was  made,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  temple- 
worship  and  service.  (Neh.  x.  32.)  Subsequently,  the  enactment 
of  Moses  was  deemed  to  be  of  perpetual  obligation,'  and  in  the  time 
of  our  Saviour  two  drachmae,  or  half  a  ^ekel,  were  paid  by  every 
Jew,  whether  native  or  residing  in  foreign  countries  :  besides  which 
every  one,  who  was  so  disposed,  made  voluntary  oSerine?  according 
to  his  ability.  (Mark  xii.  41 — 44.)  Hence  vast  quantities  of  gold 
were  annually  brought  to  Jerusalem  into  the  temple,^  where  there 
was  an  apartment  called  the  Treasury  (ro^o^uXoxiov),  specially  appro- 
priated to  their  reception.  After  the  destruciion  of  Jerusalem,  Ve- 
spasian by  an  edict  commanded  that  die  half  shekel  should  in  future 
be  brought  by  the  Jews,  wherever  lliey  were  into  the  capitol.^  In 
addition  to  the  preceding  payments  for  the  su]jport  of  tlieir  sacred 
worship,  we  may  notice  the  first  fruits  and  tenths,  of  which  an  account 
is  found  in  Part  III.  Chap.  IV.  infra. 

n.  Several  of  the  Canaanitish  tribes  were  tributary  to  the  Israel- 
ites even  from  the  time  of  Joshua  (Josh.  xvi.  10.  xvii.  13.  Judg.  i.28. 
33.),  whence  tliey  could  not  but  derive  considerable  wealth.  The 
Moabites  and  Syrians  were  tributary  to  David  (2  Sam.  viii.  2.  6.)  : 
and  Solomon  at  the  beginning  of  his  reign  compelled  the  Amorites, 
Hittites,  Perizzites,  Hivites,  and  Jebusites,  who  were  left  in  the 
country,  to  pay  him  tribute,  and  to  perform  the  drudgery  of  the  pub- 

1  Josephns,  de  Bell.  Jud.  lib.  vii.  c.  6.  §  6.    Philonis  Judici  Opera,  torn.  ii.  p. 
S  Joeephus,  Ant.  Jud.  lib.  xiv.  c.  7.  j  8.    CicerOi  Oral,  pro  Flacco,  c.  28. 
3  Joeephusi  de  Boll.  Jud.  lib.  vii.  c.  6  §  6. 
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He  works  wliich  he  had  undertaken,  and  from  whicli  the  children  of 
Israel  were  exempted.  (  1  Kings  ix.  21,  22.  33.  2  Chron.  viii.  9.) 
But  towards  the  end  of  his  reign  he  imposed  a  tribute  on  them  also 
(1  Kings  V.  13,  14.  ix.  15.  xi.  27.),  which  alienated  tlieir  minds,  and 
sowed  the  seeds  of  that  discontent,  which  afterwards  ripened  into 
open  revolt  by  tlie  rebellion  of  Jeroboam  the  son  of  Nebat. 

III.  Afterwards,  however,  the  Israelites  being  subdued  by  otlier 
nations,  were  themselves  compelled  to  pay  tribute  to  their  conquerors. 
Thus  Pharaoh-Necho,  king  of  Egypt,  imposed  a  tribute  of  one  hun- 
dred talents  of  silver  and  a  talent  of  gold.  (2  Kings  xxiii.  33. 35.) 
After  their  retuni  from  captivity,  the  Jews  paid  tribute  to  the  Persians, 
imdcr  whose  government  they  were  (Ezra  iv.  13.  vii.  24.) ;  then  to 
the  Greeks,  from  which,  however,  they  were  exonerated  when  under 
the  Maccabees  they  had  regained  their  liberty.^  In  later  times, 
when  they  were  conquered  by  die  Roman  arms  under  Pompey,  they 
were  again  subjected  to  the  payment  of  tribute,  even  though  tlieir 
princes  enjoyed  the  honours  and  dignities  of  royalty,  as  was  the  case 
with  Herod  the  Great  (Luke  ii.  1 — 5.)  :  and  afterwards,  when  Ju- 
dsa  was  reduced  into  a  Roman  province,  on  the  dethronement  and 
banishment  of  his  son  Archelaus,  the  Romans  imposed  on  the  Jews 
not  only  the  annual  capitation  tax  of  a  denarius,  but  also  a  tax  on 
goods  imported,  or  exported,  and  various  otlier  taxes  and  burthens. 
To  this  capitation  tax  the  evangelists  allude  in  Matt.  xxii.  17.  and 
Mark  xii.  14.  where  it  is  termed  vofjuo'fAa  xvjvo'ou  (numisma  census),  or 
tlie  tribute  money.  The  Jews  paid  it  with  great  reluctance ;  and 
raised  various  insurrections  on  account  of  it.  Among  these  mal- 
contents, Judas  sumamed  the  Gaulonite  or  Galilean  distinguished 
himself:  he  pretended  that  it  was  not  lawful  to  pay  tribute  to  a 
foreigner ;  that  it  was  the  badge  of  actual  servitude,  and  that  they 
were  not  allowed  to  own  any  for  their  master  who  did  not  worship 
tiie  Lord.  These  sentiments  animated  the  Pharisees,  who  came  to 
Christ  with  the  insidious  design  of  ensnaring  him  by  the  question, 
whether  it  was  lawful  to  pay  tribute  to  Cssar  or  not  ?  Which  ques- 
tion he  answered  with  equal  wisdom  and  regai'd  for  the  Roman 
government.  (Matt.  xxii.  17 — ^21. J  With  diese  sentiments  die  Jews 
continued  to  be  animated  long  alter  the  ascension  of  Jesus  Christ : 
and  it  should  seem  tliat  some  of  the  first  Hebrew  Clmstians  had 
imbibed  dieir  principles.  In  opposition  to  which,  the  apostles  Paul 
and  Peter  in  their  inimitable  episUes  strenuously  recommend  and 
inculcate  on  all  sincere  believers  in  Jesus  Christ,  the  duties  of  sub- 
mission and  obedience  to  princes,  and  a  conscientious  discharge  of 
their  duty,  in  paying  tribute.  (Rom.  xiii.  8.  1  Pet.  ii.  13.) 

To  supply  die  Jews  who  came  to  Jerusalem  from  all  parts  of  the 

Roman  empire  to  pay  the  half-shekel  with  coins  current  Uiere,  the 

'  money  changers  (xoXXv/Si^ai)  stationed  themselves  at  tables,  in  the 

courts  of  the  temple,  and  chiefly  it  should  seem  in  the  court  of  the 

1  1  Mac.  z.  29,  30.  zi.  35,  36.  xv.  5.    Joaephus,  Ant.  Jud.  lib.  xiii.  c.  S.  §  3.  c  4. 
§  9.  c.  C.  §  C. 
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Gentiles,  for  which  they  exacted  a  small  fee,  koUHm  (xoXXu/3o().  It 
was  the  tables  oa  whkh  these  men  trafficked  for  this  unholy  gain, 
which  were  oveftunied  by  Jesus  Christ.  (Matt.  xxi.  12.)^ 

The  nioney-chaB^ers  (called  rfoMs^wm  in  3Iatt.  xxr.  7.  and  xg;- 
yArviai  in  John  ii.  14.)  were  also  tho^  who  made  a  profit  by  ex- 
chan^in^  money.  They  supplied  the  Jew^  who  came  from  distant 
ports  of  Judva  and  odier  ^>arts  of  the  Roman  empire,  with  money, 
ii>  be  recei\'ed  back  at  their  respective  homes,  or  which  perhaps 
they  had  paid  be£>re  they  coiii:iienced  their  journey.  Ii  b  nkewise 
prvA>abIe  mat  they  exchali^ed  &xei^  coins  tlx  such  as  were  current 
at  Jerusalem. 

IV.  The  prt>««i!cia]  rTotte*  were  usizally  tinned  by  Roman  kniehts,* 
who  hid  mkier  ibeis  Jiiervr  cvxMtor> :  Joeephcs  has  made  mention 
of  several  Jews  wtx»  were  Rocu^  ksizhss^^  whence  Dr.  Laidner 
Atok^  it  prcCiLOie  'hai  rsey  asc  -jsented  :be  ecaeschan  rank  by  their 
jvxHi  3er»'j<^s  ji  cvilevcxsa:  jcce  par:  of  rse  n^^rescae.    TTie  cdlectors 
ot'  these  wtices  were  i3*:«n  by  -jse  proenl  ssuse  of  Ti>^'Mu,  that  is, 
P*,'i«.j;v.CHv  cc  5L\-ci:!>r«rs*     Soc^e  c£  Ofci  ircear  to  haire  been 
t>fOtt*er*<eneru  xt  i  iarxe  cscrx:.  4s  Zivx-ieG?^  who  is  styled  a 
,-i*tf^  jTw/ftV^vn     A^i^^VfcWis. '     SIi=2ew.  wo?  s  Kimed  simply  a 
vwHMwi  ^ nv.i»»?s  ^  w»  cue  wje  <»;:  i:  rbe  rjfo-it  oi"  custom  wliere 
rhf  iucjt  w«t  Tiiiii  ^-c  trrivrs  icc  *\zcr:5^    )(l=.  ol.  9.  Luke  v.  29. 
Vodk  1.  !4^       TSftw  ,irfiofrs^  ic  itjsc  riif  xiifnur  ones  (like  the 
-ftiMMr*  ^v  x'J-<«cxer*rs».  it  noKn  Persui  •*  were  generally  rapa- 
cvtid;.   *.wrMs    m.v?  aun  ^le    e^  rrinitH ;  wiience  they  were 
:«vkviie«i  iniutKMS  itncnv:  ::2e  Gr^fesLa;.  ace  nrixB  passages  in  the 
^i>wt»e»s-  siv**  low  jvK-us  7ie»  •frr  x-  ue  Jews  (Mark  u.  15,  16. 
I  aknf  u.  1 N  »  usiViimca  I2ut  inf  sr^roi^'see^  wlxM  hoid  no  communi- 
^-^ttxv  4ciiw«rfr  «n22  i>Mt^  aitr  mLmiw  x  x^  Air  Saviour  as  a  crime 
4iu\  V  -^«fc  &  mfti  %y\Xi  Aiauirtu^N    Mur.  x.  K\  11.  xi.  19.  xxi.  31, 
i^        rV'    ro^-iiv^rt  ii^  ax^r:>  v  'He  R.viiccs  wtis  accounted  by  the 
•V'»*i**  bv  iiw*i*'*ta?ie  irt;'*iiiv^     i»nn."tf  ixcce  wi>  assisted  in  collecting 
jK*tt  «<w  j\At;?>«k^i   «s  jiuircvr^fTs  It  se  CMse  of  the  Romans,  as 
>.*-*trri^  A  iiv  liKTvXvfv  ^M'  ::Mir  OMucy.  joi  as  abettors  of  those 
«  V  ^Ku  .>t?<Jk<«tM  i «  iiks^  .-uvom^suce  vul  JLXOUQt  far  the  contempt 


f  - 

V  • 


v^o^    'f^aoiui^vi^  kMV*iiU»v.    M  tbK  u:.  ti    Dr  Lifhtibot't  Works, 


^  '  >,  ^rih*.-  >«  «  vU-^:«aMri^sr<i!b.  arv  ontfiaCM  r."  Vvr  t  to3  upon  KmJUeks  or 
.^.  -  ««MK  K  •«»••  •taftMfek  «^K»  4t  {«MnL  ^.^Kvuit  twcr  o£c«  widi  so  much  bra* 
«^^..  ^^  «i^A>t%v.  »^  V  iw  jtvKtmtM  t«  aj  Ss'nhbm^  Tbe  police  of  the  high- 
«  '.  X  ».  kwilvm^  «  4MU1.  MM  %.-Jri«iirafc  a0,«  ^m«»  s;*  iCiNea.  thej  srt  mesnt  to 
>.  K  .w«t  •^««kw%N  «  ^-M^iitiuvHti  Kic  VMS  tavf  snr  j«B  t»  tho  tasi,  sro  firand  to 
>•  .•«i.*V'%>^     V««  )M  %  mm»  a  9*tm%f  oiB  M*  %>  rMOTvr  vhst  bs  hss  once 


^»w  ^  a.^**  «  tw  ^KtAt's  >^<w»inr  *»  Hter  MMftMBMt  UMB  vhst  lUsy  can  ezsct 
^«««  i.,^  tf^«%  "^t^  •M«%<-£^«w  4iHMt  ivK  ^  s«t«i!Wr.  ckeir  iwolmco  is  accountad 
te  M  ^lh»  <4W  ^*«^  **^  ^^  wiiBi*«  »  v^"^  tkiy  «n  held  oa  tho  other/' 


.« 


J 
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and  hatred  so  often  expressed  by  the  Jews  in  the  evangeKcal  histories 
against  the  collectors  of  the  taxes  or  tribute.^ 

The  parable  of  the  Pharisee  and  the  Publion  (Luke  xviii.  10-^ 
13.)  will  derive  considerable  illustration  from  these  circumstances* 
Our  Saviour,  in  bringing  these  two  characters  together,  appears  to 
have  chosen  them  as  making  the  strongest  contrast  between  what,  in 
the  public  estimation,  were  the  extremes  of  excellence  and  villany* 
The  Phariseesi  it  is  well  known,  were  the  most  powerful  sect  among 
the  Jews,  and  made  great  pretences  to  piety :  and  when  the  account 
of  the  Persian  rahdars  given  m  the  precedmg  page  is  recollected,  it 
will  account  for  the  Pharisee,  in  addressing  Goa,  hiving  made  extor^ 
tioners  and  the  urgtut^  almost  synonymous  terms  with  publicans; 
because,  from  his  peculiar  office,  the  rahdar  is  almost  an  extortioner 
by  profession.^ 

■         ■         ■  .III.  .       .  ,  ■     I  .    ,■  11  mmm,^,^m 

1  Lardner't  Credibility,  put  i.  book  i.  c  9.  §  10  11. 

S  Morier's  Second  Tonr,  p.  71.  -•? 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

ON  THE  TREATIES,  OR  COVENANTS,  AND  CONTRACTS  OF  THE 

JEWS. 

I.  Whether  the  Jewi  were  prohibited  from  concluding  treaties  with 
heathen  nations. — ^11.  Treaties,  how  made  and  ratified, — Covenant 
of  Salt. — Allusions  in  the  Scriptures  to  the  making  of  Treaties  or 
Covenants. — III.  Contracts  for  the  Sode  and  Cession  of  Alienable 
Property f  how  made. 

I.  -A-  TREATY  is  a  pact  or  covenant  made  vnth  a  view  to  the 
public  welfare  by  the  superior  power.  It  is  a  common  mistake  that 
the  Israelites  were  prohibited  from  forming  alliances  with  Heathens :. 
this  would  in  effect  have  amounted  to  a  general  prohibition  of  alliance 
with  any  nation  whatever,  because,  at  that  time  all  die  world  were 
Heatliens.  In  the  Mosaic  law,  not  a  single  statute  is  enacted,  that 
prohibits  the  conclusion  of  treaties  with  heathen  nations  in  general ; 
although  for  the  reasons  therein  specified,  Moses  either  commands 
them  to  carry  on  eternal  war  against  tlie  Canaanites,  Amalekites, 
Moabites,  and  Ammonites,  or  else  forbids  all  friendship  with  tliese 

Eardcular  nations.  It  is  however  clear,  from  Deut.  xxiii.  4 — 9.,  tliat 
e  did  not  entertain  tlie  same  opinion  with  regard  to  all  foreign  na- 
tions :  for  in  that  passage,  though  tlie  Moabites  are  pronounced  to  be 
an  abomination  to  tlie  Israelites,  no  such  declaration  is  made  respect- 
ing the  Edomites.  Further,  it  is  evident  that  they  felt  themselves 
bound  religiously  to  observe  treades  when  actually  concluded,  tliough 
one  of  the  contracting  parties  had  been  guilty  of  fraud  in  die  trans- 
action. David  and  Solomon  lived  in  alliance  wiUi  the  king  of  Tyre ; 
and  the  former  with  die  king  of  Hamath  (  2  Sam.  viii.  9,  10.)  ;  and 
the  queen  of  Shcba  cannot  be  regarded  in  any  other  light  tJian  as  an 
ally  of  Solomon's.  The  only  treaties  condemned  by  the  prophets 
are  those  with  die  Egyptians  and  Assyrians,  which  were  extremely 
prejudicial  to  the  nation,  by  involving  it  continually  in  quarrels  with 
sovereijais  more  powerful  than  the  Jewish  monarchs. 

n.  Various  solemnities  were  used  in  the  conclusion  of  treaties ; 
sometimes  it  was  done  by  a  simple  junction  of  the  hands.  (Prov.  xi. 
31.  Ezek.  xvii.  18.)  The  Hindoos  to  Uiis  day  ratify  an  engage- 
ment by  one  person  laying  his  right  hand  on  the  hand  of  die  other.^ 
Sometimes  also  the  covenant  was  ratified  by  erecdng  a  heap  of 
stones,  to  which  a  suitable  name  was  given,  referring  to  the  subject- 
matter  of  the  covenant  (Gen.  xxxi.  44 — 54.);  that  made  between 
Abraliam  and  the  king  of  Gerar  was  ratified  by  the  oath  of  both 
parties,  by  a  present  from  Abraham  to  the  latter  of  seven  ewe  lambs, 
and  by  giving  a  name  to  die  well  which  had  given  occasion  to  the 

1  Ward'i  View  of  the  Hittory,  &c.  of  Uio  Hindoos,  vol.  u.  p.  328. 
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transaction.  (Gen.  xxi.  22 — 32.)  It  was  moreover  customary  to  cut 
the  victim  (which  was  to  be  offered  as  a  sacrifice  upon  the  occasion) 
into  two  parts,  and  so  by  placing  each  half  upon  two  different  altars, 
to  cause  tliose  who  contracted  the  covenant  to  pass  between  both. 
(Gen.  XV.  9,  10.  17.  Jer.  xxxiv.  18.)  This  rite  was  practised  both 
by  believers  and  heathens  at  tlieir  solemn  leagues ;  at  first  doubtless 
with  a  view  to  the  great  sacrifice,  who  was  to  purge  our  sins  in  his 
own  blood :  and  the  offering  of  these  sacrifices,  and  passing  between 
the  parts  of  the  divided  victim,  was  symbolically  stalcing  their  hopes 
of  purification  and  salvation  on  their  performance  of  the  conditions 
on  which  it  was  offered. 

This  remarkable  practice  may  be  clearly  traced  in  the  Greek  and 
Latin  writers.     Homer  has  the  following  expression : 

Opria  irurra  rafiovrtg.  Iliad,  lib.  ii.  ver.  124. 

Having  cut  faithful  oaths. 

Eustathius  explains  the  passage  by  saying,  they  were  oaths  relating 
to  important  matters,  and  were  made  by  the  division  of  the  victim. 
See  also  Virgil,  ^n.  viii.  ver.  640. 

The  editor  of  the  fragments  supplementary  to  Calmet^  is  of  opinion 
that  what  is  yet  practised  of  this  ceremony  may  elucidate  that  pas- 
sage in  Isa.  xxviii.  15.  JVe  have  made  a  covenant  vjith  death,  and 
with  heU  are  we  at  agreement ;  when  the  overflowing  scourge  shall 
pass  through,  it  shall  not  come  unto  us,  for  we  have  made  lies  our 
refuge,  and  under  falsehood  have  we  hid  ourselves.  As  if  it  had 
been  said : — We  have  cut  off  a  covenant  sacrifice,  a  purification 
ofiering  with  death,  and  with  the  grave  we  have  settled,  so  that  the 
sccjurgc  shall  not  injure  us.  May  not  such  a  custom  have  been  the 
origin  of  the  following  superstition  related  by  Pitts  ?  "  If  they  (the 
Algerine  corsairs)  at  any  time  liappen  to  be  in  a  very  great  strait  or 
distress,  as  being  chased,  or  m  a  storm,  they  will  gather  money,  light 
up  candles  in  remembrance  of  some  dead  marrabot  (saint)  or  other, 
calling  upon  him  with  heavy  sighs  and  groans.  If  they  find  no  suc- 
cour from  their  before-mentioned  rites  and  superstitions,  but  that  the 
danger  rather  increases,  then  they  go  to  sacrificing  a  sheep  (or  two 
or  three  upon  occasion,  as  they  think  needful),  which  is  done  after, 
this  manner :  having  cut  off  the  head  with  a  knife,  they  immediately 
take  out  the  entrails,  and  throw  them  and  the  head  overboard ;  and 
then,  with  all  the  speed  they  can  (without  skinning)  they  cut  die 
body  into  two  parts  by  the  middle,  and  throw  one  part  over  the  right 
side  of  the  ship,  and  the  other  over  the  left,  into  the  sea,  as  a  kind  of 
propitiation.  Thus  those  blind  infidels  apply  themselves  to  imaginary 
mtercessors,  instead  of  the  living  and  the  true  Grod.*^  In  the  case 
here  referred  to,  the  ship  passes  between  the  parts  thus  thrown  on 
each  side  of  it.  Tliis  behaviour  of  the  Algennes  may  be  taken  as 
a  pretty  accurate  counterpart  to  that  of  making  a  covenant  with 
death  and  with  imminent  danger  of  destruction,  by  appeasing  the 
angry  gods. 

1  No.  129.  2  Tmveli,  p.  18. 
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FtfUtivitU)!!  alwayi  accompanied  the  ce; 
lnMC  aiid  AbiiiiettTii  feasted  at  making  tbeir 
*Uh)^  hhU  ke  made  thm  a  ftaU^  and  theif  did 
\%%u  6I«)     Jacob  offered  sacrifice  upon  tkt 
trtihrtH  io  eat  bread.    This  practice  was  ako 
liimllirii  itati4Miii«* 

AlU^rwai'dHi  wiieu  the  Mosaic  law  was 
wi>r«»  MHiktU  ill  the  land  of  Canaan,  the  people 
iilH)riiii(«i  4)11  a  part  of  the  Hacrifice,  in  token  of 
with  (JiHl  (iMtt.  xii.  0,  7.) :  and  tims,  in  the  sacr 
«Mp|M^ri  wif  rtMittw  our  c^ovenant  with  Grod,  and  (in 
ItUHKt^  4tf  \\w  niiiimiinioii  office  of  the  Anglican 
aiiil  iM'4^»i4)itt  i»uriH*lvem  our  souls,  and  bodies,  to  be  m  reaaoHMe.  ixiir, 
Mild  uw^y  MHcritWo**  unto  llim,  being  at  His  table  faausd  wA  ibe 
kiiMid  and  wiii4)|  \U^  rt^iutnientation  of  the  sacrifice  of  ant's  botdr  and 
khHHl  \  wtH»  by  tiiiUM^lV  oiK^e  oflered  upon  the  croas  has  aade  a  fcl, 
pt'i  iiH'l,  and  Mutlk  i«iit  sacrifice,  oblation,  and  atonement  fcr  the  sin  of 

llu*  wlHikt  Mfiirld. 

MuiiHtnu^  lhi>  imriios  to  the  covenant  were  qvmkled  nh  ibe 
bltHHl  III  itiM  vii  ihi*  Thus  Moses,  after  qprinkling  pan  of  the  faiiKid 
im  i\w  ahar,  to  rfiow  that  Jehovah  was  a  party  to  the  corenaia, 

S^MukhMl  pari  i4'  il  on  the  Israelites,  and  said  unto  them,  Bekold  tie 
w*W  ^*  Ike  iHirfMrtHi  which  the  Lord  hoik  made  with  yew.  (Exod. 
xxiv.  (K  H.)  'I\i  ihis  trausai'tion  Saint  Paul  aUudes  in  his  Epistle  to 
tilt"  lli«biiiwfi  (ix.  3kli>0»  ^>^^l  explains  its  evangelic^  meamng. 

*rho  N^vlliiaiui  art'  saiti  to  have  first  poured  wine  into  ao  eanhcn 
vtMUH»l,  and  thiMi  tin*  tHmtractiug  parties,  cutting  their  arms  with  a 
kuilV,  \%s\  wmio  of  \\w  UooA  run  into  the  wine,  with  which  they  stained 
\\w\f  aniumr.  Aftor  which  tliey  themsehres,  together  with  the  odier 
persons  pn^mnii,  tirank  ol'  tlie  mixture,  uttering  the  direst  maledictioDs 
on  the  imrty  wIh)  idumlii  violate  the  treaty.* 

Anouier  iiuhI^i  oI*  ratifying  t^venants  was  by  the  superior  contract- 
us party  preHoiilinx  U>  Uie  other  some  articles  of  his  own  dress  or 
mns.   Thus  JuHiilCm  etriffcd  himtdfofthe  robe  that  woe  tgwn  him, 

hoto, 

self  to  be  disappart'llrd,  and  to  give  liis  robe  to  the  favoured  in- 
dividual.' 

In  Numb,  xviii.  19.  mention  is  made  of  a  covenant  of  salt.  The 
expression  appears  to  bo  l>orrowod  from  the  practice  of  ratifying 
their  federal  engagements  by  salt ;  which,  as  it  not  only  imparted  a 
relish  to  different  kinds  of  viands,  but  also  preserved  them  from 

See  examples  of  the 
verses  103—107. 945. 
fUMM  Halicarnsaaeiisis,  lib. 
'  i"iV     "*«*••  tioman  History,  vol.  i.  p.  67. 
"ilerodotas,  fib.  iv.  c.  70.  v<;i.  i,  p.  2^.    Oxon.  1809.    Douglit«i  Anal^ta,  1. 

i  Kamar't  obetrntioiit,  vol.  u.  p.  94.    Burdor's  Or.  Cast.  ?oL  L  p.  906. 
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putrefaction  and  decay,  became  the  emblem  of  incorruptibility  and 
permanence.  It  is  well  known,  from  the  concurrent  testimony  of 
voyagers  and  travellers,  that  the  Asiatics  deem  the  eating  together  as 
a  bond  of  perpetual  frieodship :  and  a»  salt  is  now  (as  it  antiently 
was)  a  common  article  in  all  their  repasts,  it  may  be  in  reference  to 
this  circumstSDce  that  a  jperpetual  covenant  is  termed  a  covenant  of 
salt;  because  the  contracting  parties  ate  together  of  the  sacrifice 
offered  on  the  occasion,  and  the  whole  transaction  was  considered  as 
a  league  of  endless  friendship.^  In  order  to  assure  those  persons  to 
whom  the  divine  promises  were  made,  of  their  certamty  and  stability, 
the  Almighty  not  only  willed  that  they  should  have  the  force  of  a 
covenant ;  but  also  vouchsafed  to  accommodate  Himself  (if  we  may 
be  permitted  to  use  such  an  expression)  to  the  received  customs. 
Thus,  he  constituted  the  rainbow  a  sign  of  his  covenant  with  man- 
kind, that  the  earth  should  be  no  more  destroyed  by  a  deluge  (Gen. 
ix.  12 — 17.) ;  and  in  a  vision  appeared  to  Abraham  to  pass  between 
the  divided  pieces  of  the  sacrifice,  which  the  patriarch  had  offered. 
(Cren.  XV.  12 — 17.)  Jehovah  further  instituted  the  rite  ol  circum- 
cision, as  a  token  of  the  covenant  between  himself  and  Abraham 
(Gen.  xvii.  9 — 14.);  and  sometimes  sware  by  Hfaiself  (Gen.  xxii. 
16.  Luke  i.  73.),  that  is,  pledged  his  eternal  power  and  godhead 
for  the  fulfilment  of  his  promise,  there  being  no  one  superior  to 
Himself  to  whom  he  could  make  appeal,  or  by  whom  he  could  bo 
bound.  Saint  Paul  beautifully  illustrates  diis  transaction  in  his  Episde 
to  the  Hebrews,  (vi.  13— <>18.)  Lastly,  the  whole  of  the  Alosaic 
constitution  was  a  mutual  covenant  between  Jehovah  and  the  Israel- 
ites ;  the  tables  of  which  being  preserved  in  an  ark,  the  latter  was 
thence  termed  the  ark  of  the  covenant^  as  (we  have  just  seen)  the 
blood  of  the  victims  slam  in  ratification  of  that  covenant,  was  termed 
xhebloodof  the  covenant.  (Exod.  xxiv.  8.  Zech.  ix.  11.)  Referring 
to  this,  our  Saviour,  when  mstituting  the  Lord's  supper,  after  giving 
the  cup,  said  This  is  (dgnifies  or  represents)  my  blood  of  the  Aeu^ 
Covenant^  which  is  shea  for  many,  for  the  remission  of  sins.  (Matt. 
xxvi.  28.)  By  this  very  remarkable  expression,  Jesus  Christ  teaches 
us,  that  as  his  body  was  to  be  broken  or  crucified  v^eg  lyi^jv  in  our 
stead,  so  his  blood  was  to  be  poured  out  (fx)^ofMvov,  a  sacrificial  term) 
to  make  an  atonement,  as  the  words  remission  of  sins  evidendy  im- 
ply; for  without  shedding  of  blood  there  if  no  remission  (Heb.  ix. 
22.),  nor  any  remission  by  bedding  of  blood  but  in  a  sacrificial  way. 
Compare  Heb.  ix.  20.  and  xiii.  12. 

ni.  What  treaties  or  covenants  were  between  the  high  contract- 
ing powers  who  were  authorised  to  conclude  them,  that  contracts  of 
bargam  and  sale  are  between  private  individuals. 

Among  the  Hebrews,  and  long  before  them  among  the  Canaanites, 
the  purchase  of  any  thine  of  consequence  was  concluded  and  the 
price  paid,  at  the  gate  of  the  city,  as  the  seat  of  judgment,  before 


t  Soma  pleasine  facta  from  modern  histonr,  illmtrative  of  the  covenant  of  Mli 
■re  cdlectadbj  the  mdvatriooi  editor  of  CaJmet    Fngmeutf,  No.  190. 
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all  who  went  out  and  came  in.  (Gen.  xxiii.  16—20.  Ruth  iv.  1,  2.) 
As  persons  of  leisure,  and  those  who  wanted  amusement,  were  wont 
to  sit  in  the  gates,  purchases  there  made  could  always  be  testified  by 
numerous  witnesses.  From  Ruth  iv.  7 — 11.  we  learn  another  sin- 
gular usage  on  occasions  of  purchase,  cession  and  exchange,  viz. 
that  in  earlier  times,  the  transfer  of  alienable  property  was  confirmed 
by  the  proprietor  plucking  off  his  shoe  at  the  city  gate,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  elders  and  other  witnesses,  and  handing  it  over  to  the 
new  owner.  The  origin  of  (his  custom  it  is  impossible  to  trace : 
but  it  had  evidently  become  antiquated  in  tlie  time  of  David,  as  the 
author  of  the  book  of  Ruth  introduces  it.  as  an  unknown  custom  of 
former  ages. 

In  process  of  time  the  joining  or  striking  of  hands,  already  men- 
tkined  with  reference  to  public  treaties,  was  introduced  as  a  ratifica- 
tion of  a  bargain  and  sale.  This  usage  was  not  unknown  in  tlie  days 
of  Job  (xvii.  3.),  and  Solomon  often  alludes  to  it.  (See  Prov.  vi.  1. 
xi.  15.  xvii.  18.  xx.  16.  xxii.  26.  xxvii.  13^  The  earliest  vestige 
of  written  instruments,  sealed  and  delivered  ior  ratif3ring  the  dispo^ 
and  transfer  of  property,  occurs  in  Jer.  xxxii.  10—12.,  wliich  the 
prophet  commaaied  Baruch  to  bury  in  an  earthen  vessel  in  order  to 
be  preserved  for  production  at  a  future  period,  as  evidence  of  the 
purchase.  (1^,  16.)  No  mention  b  expressly  made  of  the  manner 
m  which  deeds  were  antienthr  cancelled.  Some  expositcM^  have 
imagined,  that  in  Col.  ii.  14.  Saint  Paul  refers  to  the  cancelling  of 
them  by  blotting  or  drawing  a  line  across  them,  or  by  striking  mem 
through  with  a  nail :  but  we  have  no  infonnation  whatever  firom 
antiquity  to  authorise  such  a  conclusion. 
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CHAPTER  vn. 

OF  THE  MILITARY  AFPAIRS  OF  TH£  JEWS  AND  OTHER  NATIONS 

MENTIONED  IN  THE  SCRIPTURES. 

SECTION  I. 

ON  THE  MILITARY  DISCIPLINE  OF  THE  JEWS. 

I.  The  earliest  warsj  predatory  excursions. — ^11.  Character  of  the 
wars  of  the  Israelites — 7%ar  Levies  hou>  raised — Cherethites  amd 
Peletmtes, — Standing  armies  of  the  sovereigns  of  Israel. — ^UI.  Di-^ 
visionsy  and  Officers  of  the  Jewish  armies ; — which  were  sometimes 
conducted  by  the  kin^s  in  person. — ^IV.  Encampments. — V.  Mili- 
tary Schools  and  training. — ^Vl.  Defensive  Arms. — ^V1I«  Offenskte 
Arms. — ^Vni.  Fortifications. — ^IX.  Mode  of  dedaring  war.^^ 
X.  Order  of  battle. — Treatment  of  the  slain  of  captured  cities,  and 
of  captives. — ^XI.  Triumphant  receflfon  of  ike  conquercfs. — ^XII. 
Distribution  of  the  spoil. — Military  honours  coiftferred  on  eminent 
warriors. 

1.  X  HERE  were  not  wantbg  in  the  earliest  ages  of  the  world, 
men  who,  abusing  the  power  and  strength  which  they  possessed  to 
the  purposes  of  ambition,  usurped  upon  their  weaker  neighbours. 
Such  was  the  origin  of  the  kingdom  founded  by  the  plunderer  Nim- 
rod  (Gen.  x.  8 — 10.),  whose  name  signifies  a  rd)el;  and  it  was  most 
probably  given  him,  firom  his  rejection  of  the  laws  both  of  God  and 
man,  and  supporting  by  force  a  tyranny  over  others.  As  mankind 
continued  to  mcrease,  quarrels  and  contests  would  naturally  arise, 
and,  spreading  from  individuab  to  families,  tribes,  and  nations,  pro- 
duced wars.  Of  the  military  afiairs  of  those  times  we  have  very 
imperfect  notices  in  the  Scriptures.  These  wars,  however,  appear 
to  have  been  nothing  more  than  predatory  incursions,  like  those  of 
the  modem  Wahabees  and  Bedoum  Arabs,  so  often  described  bv 
oriental  travellers.  The  patriarch  Abraham,  on  leammg  that  his 
kinsman  Lot  had  been  taken  captive  by  Chedorlaomer  and  his  con- 
federate emirs  or  petty  kings,  mustered  his  tried  servants,  three  hun- 
dred and  eighteen  in  number ;  and  coming  against  the  enemy  by 
night,  he  divided  his  forces  and  totally  discomfited  th^m.  (Gen.  xiv. 
14 — 16.)  The  other  patriarchs  also  armed  their  servants  and  de- 
pendents, when  a  conflict  was  expected.     (Cren.  xxxii.  7 — 12. 

xxxiii.  1.) 

n.  Almough  the  Jews  are  now  the  very  reverse  of  being  a  mili- 
tary people  (in  which  circumstance  we  may  recognise  the  accom- 
plishment of  prophecy),^  yet  antiently  they  were  eminently  distinguished 
for  their  prowess.  But  the  notices  concerning  their  discipline,  which 
are  presented  to  us  in  die  sacred  writings,  are  few  and  brief. 

"  1  See  Lerit.  xxvi.  36.    Deut.  xzviii.  65, 66. 
VOL.  III.  25 
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The  wars  in  which  the  Israelites  were  engaged,  were  of  two  kinds, 
either  such  as  were  expressly  enjoined  by  divine  command,  or  sudi 
as  were  voluntary  and  entered  upon  by  the  prince  for  revcngine  some 
national  affix)nts,  and  for  the  honour  of  liis  sovereignty.  Of  the  first 
sort  were  those  undertaken  agamst  the  seven  nations  of  Canaan, 
whom  God  had  devoted  to  destruction,  viz.  the  Hittites,  the  Amo- 
rites,  the  Canaanites  (strictly  so  called),  the  Perizzites,  the  Hiviies, 
the  Jebusites,  and  the  Girgashites.  These  tlie  Israelites  were  com- 
manded to  extirpate,  and  to  settle  themselves  in  their  place.  (Deut. 
vii.  1,  2.  and  xx.  16,  17.)  There  were  indeed  other  nations  who 
inhabited  this  country  in  the  days  of  Abraham,  as  may  be  seen  in 
(Sen.  XV.  19,  20.  But  these  had  either  become  extinct  since  that 
time,  or  being  but  a  small  people  were  incorporated  with  the  rest. 
To  these  seven  nations  no  terms  of  peace  could  be  offered  ;  for,  be- 
ing guilty  of  gross  idolatries  and  otlier  detestable  vices  of  all  kinds, 
God  thought  them  unfit  to  live  any  longer  upon  the  face  of  the  earth. 
These  wars  thus  undertaken  by  the  command  of  God,  were  called 
the  looTB  of  ike  Lord^  of  which  a  particular  record  seems  to  have 
been  kept,  as  mentioned  in  I^mfib.  xxi.  14. 

In  the  voluntary  wars  of  the  Israelites,  which  were  undertaken 
upon  some  national  account,  such  as  most  of  tiiose  were  in  the  times 
of  the  Judges,  when  the  Moabites,  Philistines,  and  other  neighbour- 
ing nations  invaded  their  country,  and  such  as  diat  of  David  against 
the  Ammonites,  whose  king  had  afirontdd  his  ambassadors, — ^thcre 
were  certain  rules  established  by  God,  which  were  to  reeulate  their 
conduct,  both  in  the  undertaking  and  carrying  on  of  mese  wars. 
As,  first,  they  were  to  proclaim  peace  to  them,  which,  if  they  ac- 
cepted, these  people  were  to  become  tributaries  to  them ;  but  if  they 
refused,  all  the  males,  upon  besieging  the  city,  were  dlowed  to  be 
slain,  if  the  Israelites  thought  fit ;  but  the  women  and  littie  ones 
were  to  be  spared,  and  the  cattle  with  the  other  goods  of  the  city 
were  to  belong  as  spoil,  to  the  Israelites.  (Deut.  xx.  10 — 15.) 
Secondly,  in  besieging  a  city  they  were  not  to  commit  unnecessar}' 
waste  and  depredations,  for  though  they  were  allowed  to  o^ut  down 
barren  trees  of  all  sorts,  to  serve  the  purposes  of  their  approaches, 
yet  they  were  obliged  to  spare  the  fruit-trees  as  being  necessary  to 
support  the  lives  of  the  inhabitants  in  future  times,  when  the  Uttle 
rancour,  which  was  the  occasion  of  their  present  hostilities,  should 
be  removed  and  done  away.  (Deut.  xx.  19,  20.) 

The  Israelites  in  the  beginning  of  their  republic,  appear  to  have 
been  a  timorous  and  cowardly  people ;  their  spirits  were  broken  by 
their  bondage  in  Eg3rpt ;  and  this  base  temper  soon  appeared  upon 
the  approach  of  Pharaoh  and  his  army,  before  the  Israelites  passed 
through  the  Red  Sea,  which  made  them  murmur  so  much  against 
Moses.  (Elxod.  xiv.  10,  11,  12.)  But  in  no  instance  was  their  cow- 
ardice more  evident,  than  when  they  heard  the  report  of  the  spies 
conceming  the  inhabitants  of  the  land,  which  threw  diem  into  a  fit 
of  despair,  and  made  them  resolve  to  return  into  Egypt,  notwith- 
standing, all  the  miracles  wrought  for  them  by  Godl    (Numb.  xiv. 
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1—6.^  It  was  on  this  account  that  David,  who  was  well  acquainted 
with  tneir  disposition,  says,  that  they  got  not  the  land  in  possession  by 
their  oum  sufordy  neither  did  their  oum  arm  save  them^  ovt  thy  rig& 
hand  and  thine  arm^  and  the  light  of  thy  counienancCf  because  thou 
hadst  a  favour  unto  them.  (Psal.  xliv.  3. J 

After  their  departure  from  Egypt,  tne  whole  of  the  men,  from 
twenty  years  and  upwards  until  the  age  of  fifty  (when  they  might 
demand  their  discharge  if  they  chose),  were  liable  to  military  ser- 
vice, the  priests  and  Levites  not  excepted.  (Numb.  i.  3.  22.  2  Sam* 
xxiii.  20.  1  Kings  ii.  35.)  Like  the  militia  in  some  countries,  they 
were  always  ready  to  assemble  at  the  shortest  notice.  If  the  occa- 
sion were  extremely  urgent,  affecting  their  existence  as  a  people,  all 
were  summoned  to  war ;  but  ordinarily,  when  there  was  no  neces- 
sity for  convoking  the  wiiole  of  their  forces,  a  selection  was  made. 
Thus  Joshua  chose  twelve  thousand  ram,  in  order  to  attack  the 
Amalekites  (Exod.  xvii.  9,  10.):  in  the  war  with  the  Midianites, 
one  thousand  men  were  selected  out  of  each  tribe  (Numb.  xxxi.  4« 
5.),  and  in  the  rash  assault  upon  tlie  city  of  Ai,  three  thousand  men 
were  employed.  (Josh.  vii.  3,  4.)  The  book  of  Judges  furnishes 
numerous  instances  of  this  mode  of  selection.  Hence  we  read  in 
the  Scriptures  of  choosing  the  men,  not  of  levying  them.  In  like 
manner,  under  the  Roman  republic,  all  the  citizens  of  the  military 
age  (seventeen  to  forty-six  years)  were  obliged  to  serve  a  certain 
number  of  campaigns,  when  they  were  commanded.  On  the  day 
appointed,  the  consuls  held  a  levy  {dekctum  habebant),  by  the  assist- 
ance of  the  military  or  legionary  tribunes ;  when  it  was  determined 
by  lot  in  what  manner  the  tribes  should  be  called.  The  consuls 
ordered  such  as  they  pleased  to  be  cited  out  of  each  tribe,  and  every 
one  was  obliged  to  answer  to  his  name  under  a  severe  penalty.  On 
certain  occasions,  some  of  the  most  refractory  were  put  to  death.^ 
To  the  above  described  mode  of  selecting  troops,  our  Saviour 
alluded,  when  he  said  that  many  are  called  but  few  chosen  (Matt.  xx. 
16.)  :  the  great  mass  of  the  people  being  convened,  choice  was  made 
of  those  who  were  the  most  fit  for  service. 

This  mode  of  selecting  soldiers  accounts  for  the  formation  of  those 
vast  armies,  in  a  very  short  space  of  time,  of  which  we  read  in  the 
Old  Testament.  The  men  of  Jabesh  Gfilead  who,  in  the  beginning 
of  Saul's  reign,  were  besieged  by  the  Ammonites,  had  only  seven 
days'  respite  given  them  to  send  messengers  to  the  coast  of  Israel, 
after  which,  if  no  relief  came  to  them,  they  were  to  deliver  up  the 
city  and  have  their  eyes  put  out,  which  was  the  best  condition,  it 
seems,  they  could  procure.  (1  Sam.  xi.  1,  2,  3.)  As  soon  as  Saul 
was  informed  of  it,  he  by  a  symbolical  representation  of  cutting  a 
yoke  of  oxen  in  pieces,  and  sending  them  all  over  Israel,  signified 
what  should  be  done  to  the  oxen  of  such  as  did  not  appear  upon 
this  summons.  In  consequence  of  tliis  summons,  we  find  that  an 
army  of  three  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  men  was  formed,  who 

1  Dr.  Adam'f  Roiiiin  Antiqaitiei,  pp.  362,  363.  fifth  edit. 
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Sieved  the  place  within  the  seven  da]rs  allowed  them.  In  like  man- 
ner»  when  the  children  of  Israel  had  heard  of  the  crime  that  was 
committed  by  the  inhabitants  of  Gibeah  against  the  Levite^s  concu- 
bine, it  is  saidi  that  they  resolred  not  to  return  to  their  houses  till 
diey  had  fully  avenged  this  insult  (Judg.  xx.  8.),  and  accordingly 
upon  the  tribe  of  B^jamin's  refusing  to  deliver  up  these  men,  an 
army  was  soon  eathered  together  of  four  hundred  thousand  men  of 
war.  (verse  17.)  Nor  was  the  providing  of  their  arms  with  neces- 
saries any  impediment  to  these  sudden  levies ;  for  in  die  beginning 
of  the  Jewish  republic,  thw  armies  consisting  altogether  of  infantry, 
every  one  served  at  their  own  expense,  and  ordinarily  carried  their 
own  arms  and  provisions  along  with  them.  And  thus  we  find  that 
Jesse  sent  a  supply  of  provisicms  by  David  to  his  other  three  sons 
that  were  in  Saul's  camp  (1  Sam.  xvii.  13.  17.),  which  gave  David 
an  opportunity  of  engaging  Goliath ;  and  this  was  the  chief  rea- 
son why  their  wars  in  those  days  were  ordmarily  but  of  a  short  con- 
tinuance, it  bein^  hardly  possible  that  a  large  body  could  sub^st  long 
•upon  such  provisions  as  every  one  carried  along  with  him.  After 
the  time  of  Solomon,  their  armies  became  vasdy  numerous :  we  read 
that  Abijah  king  of  Judah  had  an  army  of  four  hundred  thousand 
men,  wiui  which  he  fought  Jeroboam  king  of  Israel,  who  had  double 
that  number  (2  Chron.  xiii.  3.),  and  it  is  said  there  were  five  hundred 
thousand  killed  of  Jeroboam's  army.  (ver.  17.)  Asa  king  of  Judah 
had  an  army  of  nearly  six  hundred  thousand  men,  when  he  was  at* 
tacked  by  Zerab  tlie  Ethiopian  with  an  host  of  a  million  of  men.  (2 
Chron.  xiv.  8,  9.)  Jchosaphat  king  of  Judah  had  eleven  hundred 
and  sixQr  thousand  men,  without  reckoning  the  garrisons  in  his  forti- 
fied places.  (2  Chron.  xvii.  14 — 19.) 

Various  regulations  were  made  by  Moses  concerning  the  Israeliush 
soldiers,  which  are  characterised  by  eoual  wisdom  and  humani^. 
Not  to  repeat  what  has  already  been  noticed  in  p.  186.  we  may  re- 
mark that  the  following  classes  of  persons  were  wholly  exempted 
firom  military  service  (Deut.  xx.  5—8.  xxiv.  5.),  viz. : 

1 .  He,  who  had  built  a  new  house,  and  had  not  dedicated  it,  was 
to  return  home,  lest  he  should  die  in  batde,  and  another  man  dedi- 
cate it.  From  the  tide  of  Psal.  xxx. — A  Psalm  or  Song  at  the  de-^ 
dication  of  the  home  of  Damd^  it  was  evidendy  a  custom  in  Israel  to 
dedicate  a  new  house  to  Jehovah,  with  prayer,  praise,  and  thanks- 
giving, in  order  that  he  might  obtain  the  oivine  blessing. 

2.  Those  who  had  planted  a  vine  or  olive  yard,  and  who  had  not 
yet  eaten  of  its  produce. 

3.  Every  man  who  had  betrothed  a  wife  and  had  not  taken  her 
home.  It  is  well  known,  that  among  the  Jews  a  considerable  time 
sometimes  elapsed  between  the  espousal  or  bethrotbing  of  the  parties 
and  the  celebration  of  a  marriage.  When  the  bridegroom  had  made 
proper  preparations,  the  bride  was  conducted  to  his  house  and  the 
nuptiab  were  consummated. 

■  4.  Every  newly  mahied  man,  during  the  first  year  after  his  mar^ 
riage.    The  humaniqr  of  these  three  exemptions  wiU  be  the  more 
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evident,  when  it  b  recollected  that,  antiently,  it  was  deemed  an  ex- 
cessive hardship  for  a  person  to  be  obliged  to  go  to  battle  (in  which 
there  was  a  probabiliqr  of  his  being  slain)  who  had  left  a  new  house 
iinfinbhed,  a  newly  purchased  heritage  half  tilled,  or  a  wife  with 
whom  he  had  just  contracted  marriage.  Homer  fepresents  the  case 
of  Protesilaus  as  singularly  afflicting,  who  was  obliged  to  go  to  the 
Trojan  war,  leaving  his  wife  in  the  deepest  distress,  and  his  house 
imfinbhed.^ 

4.  The  last  exemption  was  in  favour  of  the  fearful  and  faint" 
hearted  ;  an  exemption  of  such  a  disgraceful  nature,  that  one  would 
think  it  never  would  have  been  claimed.  Such,  however,  was  the 
ease  m  Gideon's  expedition  against  the  Midianites.  Ten  thousand 
only  remained  out  of  thirty-two  thotuand,  of  which  number  his  army 
originally  consisted ;  twenty*two  thousand  having  complied  with  hui 
proclamation,  thBitchosoever  toas  fearful  and  cfraid  might  return  and 
depart  early  fh>m  mount  Gilead.  (Jud.  vii.  3.)  Before  the  regal 
government  was  established,  the  Israelitish  army  was  entirely  cUs-> 
banded  at  the  conclusion  of  a  war.  The  earliest  instance  recorded 
of  any  military  force  heme  kept  in  time  of  peace,  is  in  the  reign  of 
Saul,  who  retained  two  mousand  for  his  body  guard,  and  one  thou- 
sand for  his  son  Jonathan's  guard.  (1  Sam.  xiii.  1,  2.)  David  had 
a  distinct  guard,  called  Cherethites  and  Pelethites,  concerning  tbd 
origin  of  whose  name  various  contradictory  opinions  have  been  of- 
fered. Josephus,  however,  expressly  says  that  they  were  his  guards^ 
and  the  Chaidee  paraphrast  (as  we  have  already  remarked)  terms 
them  archers  and  slingers.^  Besides  these  he  had  twelve  bodies  of 
twenQr-four  thousand  men  each,  who  were  on  duty  for  one  month, 
forming  an  aggregate  of  two  hundred  and  eighty-eight  thousand  men. 
(1  Chron.  xxvii.  1 — 15.)  Subsequently,  when  the  art  of  war  was 
improved,  a  regular  force  seems  to  have  been  kept  up  both  in  peace 
and  war ;  for,  exclusive  of  the  vast  army  which  Jehosaphat  had  in 
the  field,  vfe  read  that  he  had  troops  throughout  ail  the  fenced  cities,, 
which  doubtless  w^re  garrisoned  in  time  of  peace  as  well  as  during 
war. 

in.  The  Officers  who  were  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Hebrew 
forces  appear  not  to  have  differed  materially  from  those  whom  we 
find  in  antient  and  modem  armies. 

The  Division  of  the  army  into  three  bands  or  companies,  men- 
tioned in  Gren.  xiv.  14,  15.  Job.  i.  17.  Judg.  vii.  16.  20.  1  Sam. 
xi.  11.  and  2  Sam.  xviii.  2.  was  probably  no  other  than  the  division 
into  the  centre,  left,  and  right  wing,  which  obtdns  m  the  modem  art 
of  war.  The  Hebrews,  when  thev  departed  from  Eeypt,  marched 
in  military  order,  ppy^y  *y^  (al  TseBorak)  by  their  armies  or 
hosts  (Exod.  xiii.  5 J.),  and  p^W|M ^  - ^ (ve-CHaMutHiM)  which  word 
in  our  English  Bibles  (ExocT  xiii.  18.)  is  rendered  harnessed,  and 

1  Ilitd.  lib.  u.  700-702. 

3  On  thif  labject  the  reader  may  consult  the  Dusertations  of  Ikonius,  Do  Crothi 
•t  Pkthi  (Log.  Bat  1749.),  andof  Lakemacher,  ObMnrationea^PhUologkmjMul 
ii.  pp.  11—44.,  and  alio  Mi«hMlit*a  Commentariea  on  the  I^aw  of  Moses,  ^  338. 
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in  the  margin,  by  Jive  in  rank.  It  is  probable,  from  these  expres- 
sions, that  they  followed  each  other  in  ranks  fifty  deep,  and  that  at 
the  bead  of  each  rank  or  file  of  fifty  was  the  captain  of  fifty.  (1  Sam. 
viii.  12.  2  Kings  i.  9 — 14.)  The  other  divisions  consisted  of  tens, 
hundreds,  thousands,  &c. ;  and  the  officers  that  commanded  them 
are  styled  captains  of  thousands,  captains  of  hundreds,  captains  of 
fifties,  and  captains  of  tens ;  of  these  mention  is  made  in  1  Chron. 
xii.  14.  20.  xiii.  1.  xxviii.  1.  and  2  Kings  i.  9.  11.  13.  These,  pro- 
bably, were  of  the  same  rank  with  those  whom  Moses  constituted  in 
the  wilderness,  rulers  of  thousands,  &c.  (Exod.  xviii.  25.)  and  who 
at  first  acted  in  a  double  capacity,  being  at  the  same  time  civil  ma- 
gistrates and  military  officers.  The  captains  of  thousands  seem  to 
have  been  much  the  same  as  cok>nek  of  regiments  with  us ;  and  the 
captains  of  hundreds  might  probably  answer  to  those  who  in  our 
army  have  the  command  of  troops  and  companies ;  the  captains  of 
fifties  and  tens  to  our  subalterns,  sergeants,  and  corporals.  During 
the  Mosaic  commonwealth,  in  conformity  to  the  law  m  Deut.  xx..  9., 
all  these  officers  were  appointed  by  the  Shoterimj  genealogists  or 
officers  (as  they  are  termed  m  our  version),  who  probably  chose  the 
heads  of  families;  but  after  the  monarchy  took  place,  they  received 
their  commissions  either  from  the  king  in  the  same  manner  as  at  pre- 
sent, as  appears  fix>m  2  Sam.  xviii.  K  and  2  Chron.  xxv.  5. ;  or 
from  the  commander  in  chief  (2  Sam.  xviii.  11.):  and  it  should  seem 
that  a  captain's  commission  was  denoted  by  giving  a  military  girdle 
or  sash.  (Isa.  xxii.  21.  2  Sam.  xviii.  11.) 

The  principal  officer,  or  leader  of  the  whole  army,  (who,  in  the 
Scriptures  is  termed  the  Certain  of  the  LordPs  Host^)  appears  to 
have  been  of  the  same  rank  with  him  who  is  now  called  the  com- 
mander in  chief  of  an  army.  Such  were  Joshua  and  the  Judges 
under  the  primitive  constitution  of  their  sovemment  as  setded  by 
God  himself:  such  was  Abner  under  Saul  (2  Sam.  ii.  6.),  Joab under 
David  (2  Sam.  xx.  23.),  and  Amasa  under  Absalom,  when  he  was 
raising  a  rebellion  agamst  his  father.  (2  Sam.  xvii.  25.)  The  com- 
mand and  authority  of  this  captain  oi  the  host  appear  to  have  been 
veiy  great,  sometimes  indeed  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  sovereign. 
David  seems  to  have  been  afraid  of  Joab  his  commander  in  chief; 
otherwise  he  would  never  have  suffered  him  to  live  after  the  sangui- 
nary assassinations  whieh  he  had  perpetrated.  It  is  evident  that  the 
captain  of  the  host  enjoyed  great  mfluence  in  the  time  of  Elisha  : 
for  we  read,  that  the  prophet  having  been  hospitably  entertained  by 
an  opulent  woman  at  Sbunem,  and  being  desirous  of  making  her 
some  acknowledgment  for  her  kindness,  ordered  his  servant  Geha^ 
to  inquire  what  she  would  wish  to  have  done  for  her.  Wonldst  thou 
be  spoken  fw  to  the  king,  or  to  the  CAPTAm  OF  THE  HOST? 
(2  Kmgs  IV.  13.) 

After  the  establishment  of  the  monarchy,  the  kings  went  to  war 
in  person,  and  at  first  fought  on  foot,  like  the  meanest  of  their  sol- 
diers. Thus  David  fought,  until  the  danger  to  which  he  exposed 
himself  became  so  great,  that  his  people  would  no  kmger  allow  him 
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to  lead  them  on  to  battle.  (2  Kings  xxi.  17.)  It  docs  not  appear 
that  there  were  any  horse  in  the  Istielitish  army  before  the  time  of 
Solomon.  In  the  time  of  David  there  were  none ;  for  the  rebel 
Absalom  was  mounted  on  a  mule  in  the  battle  in  which  he  lost  his 
life.  (2  Sam.  xviii.  9.)  Solomon,  who  had  married  the  daughter  of 
the  lung  of  Egypt,  procured  horses  from  that  country  at  a  great 
expense  (1  Kings  x.  28,  29.) ;  and  afterwards  had  four  thousand 
stalls  for  horses  and  chariots,  and  twelve  thousand  horsemen.  (2 
Chron.  ix.  25.)  Subsequent  kings  of  Judah  and  Israel  went  into 
the  battle  in  chariots,  arrayed  in  their  royal  vestments,  or  sometimes 
in  disguise.  They  generally  had  a  spare  chariot  to  attend  them : 
thus  we  read  that  long  Josiah,  after  he  was  mortally  wounded,  was 
taken  out  of  his  war-chariot,  and  put  into  another,  in  which  he  was 
carried  to  Jerusalem.  (2  Cliron.  xxxv.  23,  24.  1  Kings  xxii.  34.) 
Both  kings  and  generals  had  armour-bearers,  who  were  chosen  from 
the  bravest  of  the  soldiery,  and  not  only  bore  the  arms  of  their 
masters,  but  were  also  employed  to  give  his  commands  to  the  subor- 
dinate captains,  and  were  present  at  his  side  in  the  hour  of  peril. 
(1  Sam.  xiv.  6.  xvii.  7.) 

Military  chariots  were  much  in  use  among  the  Egyptians,  Ca- 
naanites,  and  other  oriental  nations.  Two  sorts  are  mentioned  m 
the  Scriptures ;  one  in  which  princes  and  generals  rode,  the  other 
to  break  the  enemy's  battalions  by  rushing  in  among  them,  armed 
with  iron,  which  caused  terrible  havoc.  The  most  antient  war- 
chariots,  of  which  we  read,  ■  are  those  of  Pharaoh,  which  were 
destroyed  in  the  Red  Sea.  (Exod.  xiv.  7.)  The  Canaanites,  whom 
Joshua  engaged  at  the  waters  of  Merom,  had  cavalnr  and  a  mul- 
titude of  chariots.  (Josh.  xi.  4.)  Sisera,  the  general  of  Jabin,  king 
of  Hazor,  had  nine  hundred  chariots  of  iron  in  bis  army.  (Judg.  iv.  3.) 
The  tribe  of  Judah  could  not  obtain  possession  of  part  of  the  lands 
allotted  to  them,  because  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  were  strong 
in  chariots  of  iron.  (Judg.  i.  19.^  The  Philistines  in  their  war  with 
Saul,  had  thir^  thousand  chariots,  and  six  thousand  horsemen. 
(1  Sam.  xiii.  5.  j  David,  having  taken  a  thousand  war-chariots  from 
Hadadezer,  king  of  Damascus,  ham-strung  the  horses^  and  burnt 
nine  hundred  chariots,  reserving  only  one  hundred.  (2  Sam.  viii.  4.) 
It  does  not  appear  that  the  Hebrews  ever  used  chariots  in  war, 
though  Solomon  had  a  con^derable  number ;  but  we  know  of  no 
military  expedition  in  which  he  employed  them.  In  the  book  of 
Maccabees,  mention  is  made  of  chariots  armed  with  scythes,  which 
the  king  of  Syria  led  against  the  Jews.  (2  Mac.  xiii.  2.)  The  infantry, 
cavalry,  and  war-chanots,  were  so  arranged  as  to  form  separate 
divisions  of  an  army.  (Exod.  xiv.  6, 7.)  The  mfantry  were  likewise 
divided  into  light-armed  troops  and  uto  spear-men  (Gen.  xlix.  19. 
1  Sam.  XXX.  8.  15.  23.  2  Sam.  iii.  22.  iv.  2.  xxii.  30.  Psal.  xviii.  30. 
in  the  Hebrew,  29  of  English  version,  2  Kings  v.  2.  Hos.  vii.  1.) 
The  light-armed  troops  or  infantry  were  furnished  with  a  slmg  and 
javelin,  with  a  bow,  arrows,  and  quiver,  and  also,  at  least  in  later 
times,  with  a  buckler :  they  fought  the  enemy  at  a  distance.    The 
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spear-men,  on  the  contrary,  who  were  armed  with  spears,  swordii 
and  shields,  fought  hand  to  band.  {I  Chron.  xii.  24*  34.  2  Chroo. 
xiv.  8.  xvii.  17.)  The  light-armea  troops  were  oonmionly  taken 
from  the  tribes  of  Ephraim  and  Benjamin.  (2  Chron.  xiv,  8.  xvii.  17.) 
IV.  No  information  is  given  us  in  the  Slcriptures,  concerning  the 
order  of  encanq>ment  adopted  bv  the  Israelites  after  dieir  settle- 
ment in  Canaan.  During  tneir  sojourning  in  the  wildemess,  the  form 
of  their  camp,  accordins  to  the  account  given  in  Numb,  ii.,  appears 
to  have  been  quadrangiuar,  having  three  tribes  placed  on  each  side, 
under  one  general  standard,  so  as  to  inclose  the  tabernacle,  which 
stood  in  the  centre.  Between  these  four  great  camps  and  the  ta- 
bernacle were  pitched  four  smaller  camps  of  the  priests  and  Levites, 
who  were  inmiediately  in  attendance  upon  it ;  tne  camp  of  Moees 
and  of  Aaron  and  his  sons  (who  were  the  ministering  priests,  and  had 
the  charge  of  the  sanctuary)  was  on  the  east  side  of  the  tabemade, 
where  the  entrance  was.  From  Isa.  Kv.  2.  it  appears  that  the  tentSi 
under  which  they  lived,  were  nearly  the  same  as  those  which  are 
now  m  use  in  the  East.  Every  family  and  household  had  their 
particular  ensign ;  under  which  they  encamped  or  pursued  their 
march.  Rabbmical  writers  assert  that  the  standard  of  Judah  was 
ft  lion ;  that  of  Reuben,  the  figure  of  a  man ;  that  of  Ephraim,  in 
ox ;  that  of  Dan,  an  eagle  with  a  serpent  in  his  talons '}  but  for 
these  assertions  there  is  no  foundation.  They  are  nrobably  derived 
from  the  patriarch's  prophetic  Messing  of  bis  children,  related  in 
Gen.  xlix.  It  is  far  more  probable,  that  the  names  of  the  several 
tribes  were  embroidered  in  large  letters  on  their  respective  standards, 
/ox  that  they  were  distinguished  by  appropriate  colours.  The  follow- 
ing diagram,  after  Rechenbeigh  and  other  writers  on  Jewish  anti^- 
ties,  will  perhaps  ^ve  the  reader  a  tolerable  idea  of  the  beautiful 
order  of  the  Israehtish  encampment;  the  aght  of  which,  from  the 
mountains  of  Moab,  extorted  from  Balaam  (when  he  $aw  brad 
abiding  m  his  tents  according  to  their  tribet)  tte  following  expfama- 
don : — Haw  goodly  are  thy  tents^  O  Jacobs  and  thv  tabenunckif  O 
Israel !  Aethe  vatties  are  they  spread  forih^  as  gardens  hy  the  rmfs 
sidej  as  the  trees  of  lign  aloes  whifh  the  Lord  hath  planted^  and  at 
cedar  trees  beside  die  waters.  (Numb.  xxiv.  2.  5,  6.) 

1  Lamy  de  Tabeniaculo,  lib.  iii,  c.  S. 
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During  the  encampment  of  the  Israelites  in  the  wilderness,  Moses 
made  tbtIous  salutary  enactments,  which  are  recorded  in  Deut.  xxiii. 
10 — 15.,  for  guardms  against  tlie  vice  and  uncleanness  that  might 
Otherwise  have  prevailed  among  so  large  a  body  of  people,  formmg 
an  aggregate  of  upwards  of  three  millions.  The  foUowing  was  the 
order  of  their  march,  which  is  not  much  unlike  that  in  which  tho 
caravans  or  assemblages  of  oriental  travellers  stillcontinue  to  move. — 
When  they  were  to  remove  (which  was  only  "hen  the  cloud  was 
taken  off  the  tabernacle)  the  trumpet  was  sounded,  and  upon  the 
first  alarm  the  standard  of  Judah  being  raised,  the  three  tribes  which 
belonged  to  it  set  forward ;  then  the  tabernacle  being  taken  down, 
which  was  the  proper  office  of  the  Levites,  the  Gershonites  and  the 
Meniriies  (two  families  of  that  order)  attended  the  waggons  with  the 
boards,  staves,  &tc.  When  these  were  on  their  march  a  second 
alarm  was  sounded,  upon  which  the  standard  of  Reuben's  camp 
with  the  three  tribes  under  it.     After  them  followed  the  Kohathiles 

Sie  third  family  of  the  Irfvites)  bearing  the  sanctuary,  tliat  is,  the 
oly  of  Holies  and  the  utensils  thereto  belongiog ;  and  because  this 
was  less  cumbersome  than  the  boards,  pillars,  and  other  parts  of  the 
tabernacle,  and  more  holy,  it  was  on  that  account  not  put  into  a 
VOL.  III.  26 
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waggODi  but  carried  cm  their  shoulders.  Next  followedthe  standard 
ofEphnum's  camp  with  the  tribes  belonging  to  it ;  and  last  of  all  the 
other  three  tribes  under  the  standard  of  Dan  brought  up  the  rear; 
Moses  and  Aaron  overseeing  the  whole,  that  every  thing  was  done  as 
God  had  directed,  while  the  sons  of  Aaron  were  chiefly  employed 
in  blowing  the  trumpets,  and  other  offices  properly  belonging  to 
them. 

From  1  Sam.  xxvi.  5.,  as  rendered  in  our  authorised  version  (Satd 
lay  in  the  trench^  and  the  people  pitched  round  about  hym^)  it  has  been 
imagined  that  the  Israelites  had  a  fortified  camp.  The  proper  ren- 
dering is,  that  Saul  lay  among  the  baggage^  with  his  spear  stuck  at 
his  head  (v.  7.),  in  the  same  manner  as  is  usual  among  the  Persians,^ 
and  also  among  the  Arabs  to  this  day,  wherever  the  disposition  of 
the  ground  will  permit  it :  their  emir  or  prince  being  in  the  centre, 
and  the  Arabs  around  him  at  a  respectful  distance.^  When  David  is 
represented  as  sometimes  secreting  himself  in  the  night,  when  he  was 
with  his  armies,  instead  of  lodging  with  the  people  (2  Sam.  xvii.  8^ 
9.),  it  probably  means  that  he  did  not  lodge  in  the  middle  of  the 
camp,  which  was  the  proper  place  for  a  king,  in  order  that  he  might 
the  better  avoid  any  surprise  from  his  enemies.^ 

V.  In  antient  times  the  Hebrews  received  no  pay,  during  their 
military  service:  the  same  practice  of  gratuitous  service  obtained 
among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  in  the  early  period  of  their  respec- 
tive republics.^  The  Cherethites  and  Pelethites  appear  to  have  been 
the  first  stipendiary  soldiers :  it  is  however  probable  that  the  great 
military  officers  of  Saul,  David,  Sobmon,  and  the  other  kings  had 
some  allowance,  suitable  to  the  dignity  of  their  rank.  The  soldiers 
were  paid  out  of  the  king's  treasury  :  and  in  order  to  stimulate  their 
valour,  rewards  and  honours  were  publicly  bestowed  on  those  who 
distinguished  themselves  against  the  enemy ;  consisting  of  pecuniary 
presents,  a  girdle  or  belt,  a  woman  of  quality  for  a  wile,  exemptkuis 
from  taxes,  promotion  to  a  higher  rank  m  the  army,  &c.,  all  of  which 
were  attended  with  great  profit  and  distinction.  (2  Sam.  xviii.  11. 
Josh.  XV.  16.  1  Sahi.  xviii.  25.  1  Chron.  xi.  6.)  In  the  age  of  the 
Maccabees,  the  patriot  Simon  both  armed  and  paid  his  brave  com* 
panions  in  arms,  at  Hsown  expense.  (1  Mac.  xiv.  32.)  AfterwardSi 
It  became  an  established  custom,  that  all  soldiers  should  receive  pay. 
(Luke  iii.  14.  1  Cor.  ix.  7.) 

It  appears  from  various  passages  of  Scriptir^e,  and  especially  firom 
Isa.  ii.  4.  and  Mich.  iv.  3.,  that  there  were  military  schools,  in  which 
the  Hebrew  soldiers  were  trained,  by  proper  officers,  in  those  exer* 
ciscs  which  were  in  use  among  the  other  nations  of  antiquity.  Swift- 
ness of  foot  was  an  accomplishment  highly  valued  among  the  Hebrew 
warriors,  both  for  attacking  and  pursuing  an  enemy,  as  weU  as  among 

^  Morior*B  Second  Journey  into  Penia,  pp.  115, 116. 

B  Dr.  Delia  Cella'B  NarratiTe  of  an  Expedition  from  Tripoli  in  Baitiary  to  tlw 
Western  FrontierB  of  Egypt,  p.  11.    London,  18S2.  8vo. 
3  Harmer'B  ObeervationB,  vol.  iii.  pp.  430,  431. 
*  Urft  lib-  iv>  c.  69.    Bnrning'e  Aati^t  Qtm;  p.  102. 
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die  antient  Greeks  and  Romans.  In  2  Sam.  i.  19.  Saul  is  denomi-' 
nated  the  roe  (m  our  version,  rendered  the  beauty)  ofhrael;  the 
force  and  beauty  of  which  expression  will  be  felt,  when  it  is  recol- 
lected that  in  the  East,  to  this  day,  the  hind  and  roe,  the  hart  and 
antelope,  continue  to  be  held  in  high  estimation  for  the  delicate  ele- 
gance of  their  form,  or  their  graceful  agility  of  action.  In  2  Sam.  ii. 
18.  we  are  told  that  Aaahd  was  as  light  of  foot  as  a  wild  roe ; — a 
mode  of  expression  perfecdy  synonymous  with  the  epithet  of  IloJa; 
CiKu;  AxiXXeu^,  the  swtft^footed  Achilles^  which  is  given  by  Homer  to 
his  hero,  not  fewer  than  thirty  times  in  the  course  of  the  Iliad.  David 
expressed  his  gratitude  to  God  for  making  his  feet  like  hind* s  feet  for 
swiftness,  and  teaching  his  hands  to  war,  so  that  a  bow  of  steel  was 
broken  by  his  arms.  (Psal.  xviii.  33,  34.)  The  tribe  of  Benjamm 
could  boast  of  a  great  number  of  brave  men,  who  could  use  their 
right  and  left  hands  with  equal  dexterity  (Judg.  xx.  16.  1  Chron. 
xii.  2.),  and  who  were  eminent  for  their  skill  in  the  use  of  the  bow 
and  the  sling.  The  men  of  war y  out  of  the  tribe  of  Gad,  who  came 
to  David  when  persecuted  by  Saul,  are  described  as  being  men  of 
mighty  Jit  for  the  baitUy  thai  could  handle  shield  and  buckler^  whose 
faces  were  like  the  faces  of  lions^  and  who  were  as  sunft  as  the  roes 
iipofi  the  mountains.  (1  Qiron.  xii.  8.) 

VI.  The  Hebrews  do  not  appear  to  have  had  any  peculiar  mili- 
tary habit.  As  the  flowing  dress,  which  they  ordinarily  wore,  would 
have  impeded  their  movements,  they  girt  it  closely  around  them, 
when  preparing  for  battle,  and  loosened  it  on  their  return.  (2  Sam. 
XX.  8.  1  Kings  xx.  11.)  They  used  the  same  arms  as  the  neigh- 
bouring nations,  both  defensive  and  offensive,  and  these  were  made 
either  of  iron  or  of  brass,  principally  of  the  latter  metal.  In  the 
Scriptures  we  read  of  brazen  shields,  helmets,  and  bows ;  the  helmeti 
greaves,  and  target  of  gigantic  Goliath  were  all  of  brass,  which  was 
the  metal  chiefly  used  by  the  antient  Greeks.^  The  national  mu- 
seums of  most  countries  contain  abundant  specimens  of  brazen 
arms,  which  have  been  rescued  from  the  destroying  hand  of  time. 
Originally,  every  man  provided  his  own  arms :  but  after  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  monarchy,  depots  were  formed,  whence  they  were 
distributed  to  the  men  as  occasion  required.  (2  Chron.  xi.  12.  xxvi. 
14,  15.) 

Of  the  Defensive  Arms  of  the  Hebrews,  the  following  were  the 
most  remarkable,  viz. 

1.  The  Helmet  yy^  (xoBaNo),  for  covering  and  defending  the 
head.  This  was  a  part  of  the  military  provision  made  by  Uzziah 
for  his  vast  army  (2  Chron.  xxvi.  14.) :  and  long  before  tb^time  of 
Aat  king,  the  helmets  of  Saul  and  of  the  Philistine  champion  were 
of  brass.  (1  Sam.  xvii.  38.  5.)  This  miliuiy  cap  was  also  WQm 
by  the  Persians,  Ethiopians,  and  Lybians  (Ezek.  xxxviii.  5.),  and 

1  C&lmet,  in  his  elaborate  Dissertation  em  la  Milice  dee  Anciens  Hebrens 

2>>ninient.  torn,  iii-  p.  529.),  has  coUected  numerous  examples  from  Homer» 
eeiod,  Virgil,  aad  v&rious  other  classic  writers,  in  which  brazen  anns  and  armour 
are  mentioned. 
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by  the  troops  which  Antiochus  sent  against  Judas  Maccabeus.  (1  Ifftc. 

2.  The  Breatt'plate  or  Cardety  yf^lff  (shirion),  was  another 
piece  of  defensive  armour.  Goliath,  and  the  soldiers  of  Antiochus 
(1  Sam.  xvii.  5.  1  Mace.  vi.  35.^  were  accoutred  with  this  defencef 
which,  in  our  authorised  translation  is  variously  rendered  habemcm^ 
coat  of  fnaUy  and  brigandine.  (1  Sam.  xvii.  38.  2  Chron.  xxvi.  14. 
Isa.  lix.  17.  Jer.  xlvi.  4.)  Between  the  joints  of  this  hamesi  (as  it  is 
termed  in  1  Kings  xxii.  4.),  the  profligate  Ahab  was  mortally  wounded 
by  an  arrow  shot  at  a  venture.  From  these  various  renderings  of 
die  original  word,  it  should  seem  that  this  piece  of  armour  covered 
both  the  back  and  breast,  but  principaUy.  tne  latter.  The  cordets 
were  made  of  various  materials  :  sometimes  they  were  made  of  flax 
or  cotton,  woven  very  thick,  or  of  a  kind  of  woollen  felt :  others 
again  were  made  of  iron  or  brazen  scales,  or  laminae,  laid  jone  over 
another  like  the  scales  of  a  fish ;  others  were  properly  what  we  call 
coats  of  mail ;  and  others  were  composed  of  two  pieces  of  iron  or 
brass,  which  protected  the  back  and  breast.  All  these  kinds- of 
corslets  are  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures.  Goliath's  coat  of  wnaU 
(1  Sam.  xvii.  5.)  was  literally,  a  corslet  ofscalesy  that  is,  composed 
of  numerous  laminae  of  brass,  crosging  eacm  other.  It  was  called  by 
Virgil  and  other  Latin  writers  squama  loriea,^  Similar  corslets  were 
worn  by  the  Persians  and  other  nations.  The  breast-plate  worn  by 
the  un&ppy  Saul,  when  he  perished  in  batde,  is  supposed  to  have 
been  of  flax,  or  cotton,  woven  very  close  and  thick.  (2  Sam.  i.  9. 
margmal  rendering.) 

3.  The  Shield  defended  the  whole  body  during  the  batde.  It  was 
of  various  forms,  and  made  of  wood  covered  with  tough  hides,  or  of 
brass,  and  sometimes  was  overlaid  with  gold.  1  Kings  x.  16, 17.  xiv. 
26,  27.)    Two  sorts  are  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures,  viz.  The 


I  u»  (^sifiNdB)  great  shield  or  buckler,  and  the  y^  {uaGes)  or 
smaller  shield.  It  was  much  used  by  the  Jews,  Babylomans,  dhal- 
dsans,  Assyrians,  and  Egyptians.  D^vid,  who  was  a  great  warrior, 
often  mentions  a  shield  and  buckler,  in  his  divine  poems,  to  signify 
that 'defence  and  protection  of  heaven  which  he  expected  and  ex« 
perienced,  and  in  which  he  reposed  all  his  trust.  (Psal.  v.  12.)  And 
when  he  says,  Ood  toQl  with  favour  compass  the  righteous  as  with  a 
skiddf  he  seems  to  allude  to  the  use  of  the  great  shield  tsmnak 
f which  is  the  word  he  uses)  with  which  they  covered  and  defended 
tbeir  whole  bodies.  King  Solomon  caused  two  difierent  sorts  of 
shields  to  be  made,  viz.  the  tsmnah  (which  answers  to  clypeus  among 
the  T  nfipr),  such  a  large  shiekl  as  the  mfantry  wore,  and  the  ma^n-' 
im  or  scuta,  which  were  used  by  the  horsemen,  and  were  of  a  much 
less  size.  (2  Chroo.  ix.  15, 16.)  The  former  of  these  are  translated 
targets,  and  are  double  m  weight  to  the  other.  The  Philistines  came 
into  the  field  with  this  weapon :  so  we  find  their  formidable  champioii 


id,  lib.  ix.  707. 
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was  apiKMnted.  (1  Sam.  xvii.  7.)  One  bearing  a  shield  went  before 
bim,  wnose  proper  duty  it  was  to  carry  this  and  some  other  weaponsy 
with  which  to  furnish  his  master  upon  occasion. 

A  shield-bearer  was  an  office  among  the  Jews  as  well  as  the  Phi- 
listines, for  David  when  he  first  went  to  court  was  made  king  Saul's 
armour-bearer  (1  Sam.  xvi.  21.),  and  Jonathan  had  a  young  man 
who  bore  his  armour  before  him.  (l  Sam.  xiv.  1.^  Besides  this 
tsinnah,  or  great  massy  sMeid,  Goliam  was  iumishea  with  a  less  one 
(1  Sam.  xvii.  6.  and  45.),  which  is  not  expressed  by  one  of  the  fcH'e* 
mentioned  words,  but  is  called  ddoiij  which  we  render  a  target  in 
one  place  and  a  shield  in  another,  and  was  of  a  different  nature  firom 
|he  common  shields.  He  seems  not  only  to  have  held  it  in  his  hand 
when  he  had  occasion  to  use  it,  but  could  also  at  other  times  conve- 
niently hane  it  about  his  neck  and  turn  it  behind,  on  which  account 
it  is  added,  that  it  was  between  his  shoulders.  The  loss  of  the 
shield  in  fight,  was  excessively  resented  by  the  Jewish  warriors,  as 
well  as  lamented  by  them,  for  it  was  a  signal  inn-edient  of  the  public 
mourning,  that  the  shield  of  the  mighty  was  vilely  cast  away.  (2  Sam. 
i.  21.)  David,  a  man  of  arms,  who  composed  the  beautifnl  elegy 
on  the  death  of  Saul  related  in  2  Sam.  i.  19 — ^27.,  was  sensiUe 
how  disgraceful  a  thing  it  ¥nis  for  soldiers  to  quit  their  shields  in  the 
field,  yet  this  was  the  depk)rable  case  of  the  Jewish  soldiers  in  that 
unhappy  engagement  with  the  Philistines  (1  Sam.  xxxi.  7.),  they 
fled  away  and  left  their  shields  behind  them ;  this  vile  and  dishonour- 
able casting  away  of  that  principal  armour  is  the. deserved  subject  of 
this  lofty  poet's  lamentation. 

But  these  honourable  sentiments  were  not  confined  to  the  Jews. 
We  find  them  prevailing  among  most  other  antient  natk)ns,  who 
considered  it  infamous  to  cast  away  or  lose  their  shield.  With  the 
Greeks  it  was  a  capital  crime,  and  punished  with  death.  The  Lace- 
demonian women,  it  is  well  known,  in  order  to  excite  the  courage  of 
their  sons,  used  to  deliver  to  them  their  father's  shields,  with  this 
this  short  address :  "  This  shield  thy  father  always  preserved ;  do 
thou  preserve  it  also,  or  perish."  Alhidine  to  these  sentiments.  Saint 
Paul,  when  exhorting  the  Hebrew  Christians  to  stedfastness  in  the 
fiuth  of  the  Gospel,  urges  them  not  to  eoit  away  their  coi^idencej 
their  confession  of  faith,  which  hath  great  recompense  of  reward^  no 
less  than  the  approbation  of  God,  the  peace  which  passeth  all  imAer^ 
standing  herej  and  the  gferies  of  heaven,  as  their  eternal  portion. 
(Heb.  X.  35.) 

It  may  be  further  observed,  that  they  used  to  (m1,  scour,  and  polish 
their  shields,  (as  indeed  it  was  the  custom  to  be  equally  carend  of 
Aeir  other  armour,)  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  prophet's  expres- 
sions of  furbishing  the  spears  and  making  bright  the  arrows  (Jer.  xlvi. 
4.  and  U.  11.),  but  more  especially  flieir  shields;  which  weapons 
they  highly  valued,  and  upon  which  they  generally  engraved  their 
names  and  warlike  deeds,  if  they  achieved  any.  These  weapons 
were  carefully  polished  with  oil,  and  made  exceedingly  bright; 
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whence  two  places  of  Scripture  may  receive  some  light :  the  former 
occurs  in  the  chapter  before  cited,  where  it  is  said,  the  $hidd  ofthit 
mighty  is  vilely  cast  away^  the  shield  of  Sauly  as  tf  it  had  not  been 
anointed  with  oil.  For  so  the  latter  clause  may  be  understood  to 
refer  to  the  shield  and  not  to  Saul,  and  the  Hebrew  text  wiU  bear 
this  version.  The  meaning  then  is,  that  the  shields  were  cast  away 
and  trodden  under  foot,  as  if  they  had  not  been  made  bright  with 
oil.  And  that  otlier  passage  of  the  prophet,  anoint  the  shield  (Isa. 
xxi.  5.),  is  a  plain  reference  to  this  antient  custom  of  polishing  their 
shields  with  oil,  and  therefore  the  import  of  these  words  is  this,ytfr- 
bish  and  make  ready  that  weapon^  and  prepare  for  battle:  it  may  be 
further  observed,  that  as  they  anointed  their  shields  to  give  them  a 
brightness  and  lustre,  so  they  covered  them  with  a  case  when  they 
had  them  not  in  use,  in  order  to  preserve  them  from  being  rusty  and 
soiled ;  hence  we  read  of  t/incoverii^  the  shield,  which  signifies 
preparing  for  war,  and  having  that  weapon  especially  in  readmess. 
(Isa.  xxii.  6.) 

4.  Another  defensive  provision  in  war,  was  the  Military  Girdle^ 
which  was  for  a  double  purpose :  first,  in  order  to  wear  the  sword, 
which  hung,  as  it  does  tins  day,  at  the  soldier's  girdle  or  belt 
(1  Sam.  xvii.  39.)  Secondly,  it  was  necessary  to  gird  their  clothes 
and  armour  together,  and  dius  David  girded  his  sword  upon  his 
armour.  To  gird  and  to  arm  are  synonymous  words  in  Scripture ; 
for  those  who  are  said  to  be  able  to  put  on  armour,  are,  according 
to  the  Hebrew  and  the  Septuagint,  girt  with  a  girdle,  and  hence 
comes  the  expression  of  girding  to  the  battle.  (1  Kings  xx.  11.  Isa« 
viii.  9.  2  Sam.  xxii.  40.  1  Sam.  xviii»  4.)  Tliere  is  express  mention 
of  this  military  girdle,  where  it  is  recorded,  that  Jonathan,  to  assure 
David  of  his  entire  love  and  friendship  by  some  visible  pledges* 
stripped  himself  not  only  of  his  usual  garments,  but  his  military  habili-> 
ments,  his  sword,  bow,  and  girdle,  and  gave  them  to  David. 

5.  Boots  or  Greaves,  yftte  part  of  the  antient  defensive  harness, 
because  it  was  the  custom  to  cast  certain  8fjb«ro^ia,  impediments  fso 
called  because  they  entangled  the  feet,  afierwards  known  by  Uie 
name  of  gall-traps,  which  since,  in  heraldry,  are  corruptly  called 
call-trops)  in  the  way  before  the  enemy  :  the  military  boot  or  shoe 
was  therefore  necessary  to  guard  the  legs  and  feet  from  the  iron 
stakes  placed  in  the  way  to  gall  and  wound  them ;  and  thus  we  are 
enablea  to  account  for  Goliath's  greaves  of  brass  which  were  upon 
his  lees. 

VU.  The  Offensive  Weapons  were  of  two  sorts,  viz.  such  as  were 
employed  when  thev  came  to  a  close  engagement ;  and  those  with 
which  they  annoyed  the  enemy  at  a  distance.  Of  the  former  de» 
Option  were  the  sword  and  the  batde-axe. 

1.  The  Sword  is  the  most  antient  weapon  of  offence  mentioned 
in  the  Bible.  With  it  Jacob's  sons  treacherously  assassinated  tbd 
Shechemites.  f  Gen.  xxxiv.  2.)  It  was  worn  on  the  thigh  (Psal.  xk. 
4.  Exod.  xxxii.  27.),  and  it  diould  seem,  on  the  left  thigh;  for  it 
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is«  particularly  mentioned  that  Ehud  put  a  dagger  or  short  sword 
under  his  garments  on  his  right  thigh.  (Judg.  iii.  16«)  There  appear 
to  have  been  two  kinds  of  swords  in  use,  a  larger  one  with  one  edge, 
which  is  called  in  Hebrew  the  mouth  of  the  sword  (Josh.  vi.  21 .) ; 
and  a  shorter  one  with  two  edges,  like  that  of  Ehud.  The  modem 
Arabs,  it  is  well  known,  wear  a  sabre  on  one  side,  and  a  cangiar  or 
dagger  in  dieir  girdles. 

2.  Of  the  Battle-axe  we  have  no  description  in  the  sacred  volume : 
it  seems  to  have  been  a  most  powerful  weapon  in  the  hands  of  cavalry, 
frdm  tlie  allusion  made  to  it  by  Jeremiah.  Thou  art  my  battle-axe 
and  weapons  of  war  ;  for  with  thee  will  I  break  in  pieces  the  nations^ 
and  with  thee  wUl  I  destroy  kingdoms :  and  with  thee  will  I  break  in 
pieces  the  horse  and  his  rider ^  and  with  thee  wiU  I  break  in  pieces  the 
chariot  and  his  rider.  (Jer.  li.  20,  21.) 

The  other  oflfensive  weapons  for  annoying  the  enemy  at  a  distance, 
were  tlie  spear  or  javelin,  the  sling,  and  the  bow  and  arrow. 

3.  The  Spear  or  Javelin^  (as  the  words  JT12D  (ROMacn),  and  fl»jf7 
(cBaNiTH),  are  variously  rendered  in  Numb.  xxv.  7.  1  Sam.  xiii. 
19.  and  Jer.  xlvi.  4.),  were  of  different  kinds  according  to  their 
length  or  make.  Some  of  them  might  be  thrown  or  darted  (1  Sam. 
xviii.  11.);  others  were  a  kind  of  long  swords  (Numb.  xxv.  8.) ; 
and  it  appears  from  2  Sam.  ii.  23.  that  some  of  them  were  pointed  at 
both  ends.  When  armies  were  encamped,  the  spear  of  the  general 
<ir  commander-in-chief  was  stuck  into  the  ground  at  his  head.^ 

4.  Slings  are  enumerated  among  the  military  stores  collected  by 
Uzziah.  (2  Chron.  xxvi.  14.)  In  the  use  of  the  slmg,  David  emi- 
nendy  excelled,  and  slew  Croliath  with  a  stone  from  one.  The 
Benjamites  were  celebrated  in  battle  because  they  had  attained  to  a 
great  skill  and  accuracy  in  handling  this  weapon ;  they  could  sling 
stones  toahair'*s  breadth^  and  not  miss  (Judg.  xx.  16.);  and  where 
it  is  said  that  they  were  left-handed,  it  should  rather  be  rendered 
ambidexters,  for  we  are  told,  they  could  use  both  the  right  hand  and 
the  left  {I  Chron.  xii.  2.^ ;  that  is,  they  did  not  constantly  use  their 
right  hand  as  others  diet,  when  they  shot  arrows  or  slung  stones,  but 
diey  were  so  expert  in  their  military  exercises,  that  they  could  per- 
Sm^  them  with  their  left  hand  as  well  as  with  their  right. 

5.  Bows  and  Arrows  are  of  great  antiquity :  indeed,  no  weapon 
is  mentioned  so  early.  Thus  Isaac  said  to  £sau,  take  thy  weapons, 
thy  quiver  and  thy  bow  (Gen.  xxvii.  3.) ;  though  it  is  true,  these  are 
not  spoken  of  as  used  in  war,  but  in  hunting,  and  so  they  are  sup- 
posed and  implied  before  this ;  where  it  is  said  of  Ishmael,  that  he 
became  an  archer,  he  used  bows  and  arrows  in  shooUng  of  wild 
beasts.  (Gen.  xxi.  20.)  This  afterwards  became  so  useftil  a  weapon, 
that  care  was  taken  to  train  up  the  Hebrew  youth  to  it  betimes. 
When  David  had  in  a  solemn  manner  lamented  the  death  of  king 
Saul,  he  gave  orders  for  teaching  the  young  men  the  use  of  the  bow 

t  See  p.  194«  supra^  for  examplei  of  this  custom. 
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(l  Sam.  i.  18.),  that  they  might  be  as  expert  as  tlie  Philistines,  bj 
whose  bows  and  arrows  Saul'  and  hb  army  were  slain.  These  were 
part  of  the  militiiry  ammunition  f  for  in  those  times  bows  were  used 
mstead  of  guns,  and  arrows  supplied  the  place  of  powder  and  ball). 
From  the  book  of  Job  (xx.  24.)  it  may  be  coUectedi  that  the  militaiy 
bow  was  made  of  steel,  and  consequently  was  very  stiff  and  hard  to 
bend,  on  which  account  they  used  tlieir  foot  in  bending  their  bows  ; 
and  therefore  when  the  prophets  speak  of  treading  the  baw^  and  of 
bates  trodden^  they  are  to  be  understood  of  bowsoenij  as  our  trans- 
lators rightly  render  it  (Jer.  1.  14.  Isa.  v.  28.  xxi.  15.);  but  tlie 
Hebrew  word  which  is  used  in  these  places,  signifies  to  tread  upon. 
This  weapon  was  thought  so  necessary  in  war,  that  it  is  called  the 
bow  rf war  or  the  baide-bow.  (Zech.  ix.  10.  x.  14.) 

VUl.  Many  of  the  cities  of  Palestine,  being  erected  on  eminences, 
were  fortified  by  nature ;  but  most  firequently  they  were  surrounded 
with  a  lofty  wall,  either  single  or  double  (Deut.  xxviii.  52.  2  Chron. 
xzxiii.  14.  Isa.  xxii.  11*);  on  which  were  erected  towers  or  bul- 
warks. (2  Chron.  xiv.  7.  xxvi.  9.  Psal.  xlviii.  13.)  These  towers 
were  furnished  with  machines,  from  which  the  besieged  could  dis^ 
charge  arrows  and  great  stones.  (2  Chron.  xxvi.  15.)  It  was  aba 
usual  to  erect  towers  on  the  confines  of  a  countr}',  to  repress  the 
incursions  of  troublesome  neighbours,  and  which  also  served  as 
occasional  places  of  refuge.  The  tower  of  Peniel  (Judg.  viii.  9. 17.), 
and  those  erected  by  Uzziah  (1  Chron.  xxvi.  6.),  appear  to  have 
been  of  this  description  :  and  similar  towers  were  afterwards  erected 
by  the  crusaders.^  When  the  Israelites  were  about  to  besiege  a  city, 
tliev  dug  trenches,  drew  a  Ime  of  circumvallation,  erected  ramparts, 
buik  forts  against  it,  and  cast  a  mount  against  it :  and  set  the  camp 
also  against  it,  and  set  battering  rams  also  i^gunst  it  round  about. 
(2  Sam.  xvii.  20.  Lam.  ii.  8.  Ezek.  iv.  2.)  These  engmes  ofshot^ 
as  our  margin  renders  it  in  the  prophecy  of  Jeremiah  (vi.  6.),  in  all 
probalnlity,  resembled  in  some  measure  the  balists  and  catapults 
among  the  Romans ;  which  were  used  for  throwing  stones  and  ar- 
rows, and  antiently  served  instead  of  mortars  and  carcasses.  Further, 
in  order  to  give  notice  of  an  approaching  enemy,  and  to  bring  the 
dispersed  inhabitants  of  the  country  togetlier,  they  used  to  set  up 
beacons  on  the  top  of  nsountains,  as  a  proper  alarm  upon  those 
occasions. 

Such  were  the  various  instruments  of  ofiknce  and  defence  in  use 
among  the  antient  Israelites.  Sometimes,  however,  they  were  very 
badly  provided  with  military  weapons  :  for,  after  the  Philistines  had 
gained  many  considerable  advantages  over  them,  and  in  effect  sub- 
dued their  country,  th^  took  care  that  no  smith  should  be  left 
throughout  the  land  of  brael,  to  prevent  them  from  making  swords 
and  spears ;  so  that  the  Israelites  were  obliged  to  go  down  to  the 
Philistines  whenever  they  had  occasion  to  sharpen  their  instnunents 
of  husbandly.  (1  Sam.  xiii.  19,  20.  22.)     Long  before  die  reign  of 
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Saul,  we  read  that  there  was  not  a  shield  or  spear  among  firtif  Atn^ 
sand  in  brad  (Judg.  v.  8.) ;  thoagh  it  b  probable  that  diey  had 
other  military  weapons  which  are  not  mentioned.  After  Nebochad- 
nezzar  had  captured  Jerusalem,  he  adopted  the  policy  of  the  Phifia- 
tines,  and  took  all  the  craftsmen  and  smiths  with  him  to  Babylon, 
that  the  poorest  of  the  people,  whom  he  had  left  behind,  might  be  in 
no  condition  to  rebel.  (2  Kings  xxiy.  14.) 

It  was  an  antient  custom  to  shoot  an  arrow  oi  east  a  spear  into  the 
country  which  an  army  intended  to  inyade.  As  soon  as  Alexander 
had  arrived  on  the  coasts  of  Ionia,  he  threw  a  dart  into  the  country  of 
the  Persians.^  The  throwing  of  a  dart  was  considered  as  an  end>Iem 
of  the  commencement  of  hostilities  ainooc  the  Romans.*  Some 
such  custom  as  this  appears  to  haye  obtained  among  the  eastern  peo- 
ple :  and  to  this  .the  prcnphet  Ellisha  alluded  when  be  termed  the  ar- 
row shot  by  the  king  of  Israel,  the  arrow  of  deliverance  from  Syria 
(2  Kings  xiii.  17.)  ;  meanmg  that,  as  surety  as  that  arrow  was  shot 
towards  the  lands  which  had  been  conquered  from  the  Israelites  by 
the  Syrians,  so  surely  should  those  lands  be  reconquered  and  restored 
to  Israel. 

IX.  Previously  to  undertaking  a  war,  the  heathens  consulted  their 
oracles,  soothsayers,  and  magicians;  and  after  their  example,  Saul, 
when  forsaken  by  Gody  had  recourse  to  a  witch  to  know  the  result 
of  the  imj[>ending  battle  (1  Sam.  xxviii.  7.)  :  tbe^  also  had  recourse 
to  divination  by  arrows,  and  inspection  of  the  hvers  of  slaughtered 
victims.  fEzek.  xxi.  21.)  The  Israelites,  to  whom  these  things 
were  prohibited,  formeriy  consulted  the  urim  and  thummim,  or  the 
sacrea  k^  (Jud.  i.  1.  xx.  27,  28.)  After  the  establishment  of  the 
nionarc)^,  the  kings,  as  they  were  pbusly  or  impiously  disposed, 
consulted  the  prophets  of  the  Lord  cht  the  false  prophets,  the  latter 
of  whom  (as  it  was  their  interest)  failed  not  to  persuade  them  that 
they  should  succeed.  (1  Kings  xxii.  6—13.  2  Kings  xix.  2.  20.) 
Their  expeditions  were  generally  undertaken  in  the  spring  (2  Sam. 
xi.  1«),  and  carried  on  through  the  summer.  Previously  to  the 
engagement,  the  combatants  anointed  their  shields,  and  took  food 
diat  their  strength  might  not  fail  them.  (Isa.  xxi.  5.  Jer.  xlvi.  3, 
4.)  Of  the  precise  mode  in  which  the  Jewish  armies  were  drawn 
up,  the  Scriptures  give  us  no  information  :  but,  as  the  art  of  war  was 
men  very  imperfect,  much  reliance  was  placed  in  the  multitude  of 
combatants, — a  notion,  the  fallacy  of  which  is  exposed  in  Psal.  xxxiii. 
16. 

From  the  time  of  Moses  to  that  of  Sobmon,  the  ark  of  the  cove- 
nant was  present  in  the  camp,  the  qrmbol  of  the  divine  presence, 
and  an  incitemeilt  to  valiant  achievements.  It  was  taken  by  the 
Philistines  in  the  time  of  die  l^gh  priest  Eli  (1  Sam.  iv.  11.),  but 
6id>sequently  restored.  In  like  manner,  the  Philistines  carried  theii 
deities  mto  the  fidd  of  batde  (1  Chron.  xiv.  12.) ;  and  it  appears 

1  Jnatin,  Hist.  Philipp.  lib.  ii 
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diat  Jeroboam  and  the  Israelites  of  the  ten  tribes  had  their  golden 
calves  with  them  in  the  field.  (2  Chron.  xiii.  8.)  Before  they  en- 
gaged in  batde,  the  law  of  Moses  appointed  two  priests  to  blow  with 
two  alver  trumpets  (Numb.  x.  9.)  which  are  described  by  Josephus^ 
to  have  been  a  cubit  long,  smd  narrow  like  a  pipe,  but  wider,  as  ours 
are,  at  the  bottom ;  no  more  than  two  were  at  first  ordered  for  pre- 
sent use,  but  more  were  afterwards  made  when  the  priests  and  the 
people 'were  increased.  There  were  others  called  trumpets  of  rams' 
noms  (Josh.  vi.  4.),  probably  irom  their  shape,  which  were  used  in 
war,  to  mcite  the  soldier's  to  fight.  These  instruments  were  blown 
to  call  the  people  to  the  sanctuary  to  pay  their  devotion,  and  to  |>ray 
to  God  before  they  eneaged  ;  and  they  were  sounded  with  a  particu- 
lar blast,  that  they  might  know  the  meaning  of  the  summoos :  then 
ikt  mMtrUed  of  the  war^  going  from  one  battalion  to  another,  was  to 
exhort  the  soldiers  to  fight  valiantly.  (Deut.  xx.  2.)  The  rabbin^ 
have  a  conceit  that  the  Romans  learnt  both  the  form  of  encamping, 
out  of  the  law  of  Moses,  and  also  to  make  orations  to  their  armies 
before  they  went  to  fight ;  but  it  is  more  reascmable  to  think  that  they 
'taught  those  who  were  leaders  of  others,  to  encourage  them  to  foUow 
theu*  example.  There  were  officers  whose  du^  it  was  to  make  pro- 
clamations, that  those  whose  business  it  was,  soould  make  sufficient 
provision  for  the  army  before  they  marched  >  and  every  tenth  man 
was  appointed  for  that  purpose.  (Josh.  i.  10, 1 1«  Judg.  xx.  10^  In 
later  times  the  kings  themselves  addressed  their  armies  (2  Cfhron. 
xiii.  4 — 12.  XX.  21.),  and  afterwards  the  Maccabean  generals. 
(1  Mace.  iv.  8 — 11.)  Sometimes  they  advanced  to  battle  singing 
hymns  (2  Chron.  xx.  21,  22.) ;  and  the  signal  was  given  by  the 
priests  sounding  the  trumpets.  fNmhb.  x.  9.  Judg.  vL  34.  2  Chron. 
xiii.  14.  1  Mace.  iii.  54.  iv.  13.)  It  should  seem  diat  a  notion  pre- 
vailed among  the  antient  iddatrous  nations  of  the  East,  of  the  effi- 
cacy of  devoting  an  enemy  to  destruction.  Under  this  persuasiop 
Balak  engaged  Balaam  to  curse  the  Israelites  because  they  were  too 
mighty  for  him  (Numb.  xxii.  6.)  f  and  Goliath  cursed  David  by  his 
Is.  {\  Sam.  xvii.  43.)  The  Romans  in  later  times  had  a  peculiar 
II  or  evoking  or  calling  out  the  gods,  under  whose  protection  a 
place  was  supposed  to  be,  and  also  of  devoting  the  people,  which  is 
tuliy  described  by  Macrobius  ^  and  many  accounts  are  related  in  the 
Hindoo  puranus  of  kings  emptying  sages  to  curse  their  enemies, 
frfien  too  powerful  for  them. 

X.  The  onset  of  the  battle,  after  the  custom  of  the  orientids  to 
dns  day,  was  very  vident  (Numb.  xxHi.  24.  xxh^.  8,  9.),  and  was 
made  with  a  great  shout  (Exod.  xxxii.  17.  1  Sam.  xvii.  20.  58. 
2  Chron.  xni.  15.  Jer.  L42.)  The  same  practice  obtained  in  the 
age  of  the  Maccabees  (1  Maco.  iii.  54.),  as  it  does  4o  this  day 
among  the  Cossacks,  Tartars,  and  Turks.  All  the  wars,  in  the 
earliest  times,  were  carried  on  with  great  cruelty  and  feiocity ;  of 
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which  we  may  see  instances  b  Juds.  viii.  7.  16.  2  Kingo  iii.  27. 
viii.  12.  XV.  16.  2  Chron.  xxv.  12.  Amos  i.  3.  13.  and  PsajTcxxxvii. 
8,  9.  Yet  the  kings  of  Israel  were  distinguished  for  their  humanity 
end  lenity  towards  their  enemies.  (I  Kings  xx.  31.  2  Kings  vi.  21— 
23.  2  Chron.  xxviii.  8 — 15.)  When  the  victory  was  decided,  die 
bodies  of  the  slain  were  interred.  (1  Kings  xi.  15.  2  Sam.  ii.  32. 
xxi.  14.  Ezek.  xxxix.  11,  12.  2  Mace.  xii.  15.)  Sometimes,  bow- 
ever,  the  heads  of  the  slain  were  cut  ofi|  and  cleposited  in  heaps  at 
tfaepalace  gate  (2  Kings  x.  7,  8.),  as  is  frequently  done  to  this  day 
in  Turkey,  and  in  Persia  :^  and  when  the  conquerors  were  irritated 
at  the  obstinacy  with  which  a  city  was  defended,  they  refused  the 
rites  of  burial  to  the  dead,  whose  bodies  were  cast  out,  a  prey  to 
carnivorous  birds  and  beasts.  This  barbarity  is  feelingly  deplored 
by  the  Psalmist,  (buuux.  1 — 3.)  And  on  some  occasions  tne  re« 
mains  of  the  slain  were  treated  with  every  mark  of  indigni^.  Thus 
the  Philistines  cut  df  the  head  of  Saulf  and  stripped  off  hu  armour j 
which  they  put  in  the  house  of  their  deiur,  Jishtarothj  or  Astarte ;  and 
they  fastened  his  body  and  the  bodies  of  his  sons  to  the  watt  of  Beth' 
shan;  whence  they  were  soon  taken  by  the  brave  inhabitants  of  Ja- 
besh  Gilead.  (1  Sam.  xxxi.  9 — 12.)  A  heap  of  stones  was  raised 
over  the  grave  of  princes,  as  in  the  case  of  Aosalom.  {2  Sam.  xviu. 
17.)  The  daily  diminishing  cairn  of  pebble-stones,  situated  about 
two  miles  from  the  lake  of  Grasmere,  in  Cumberhmd,  and  known  by 
the  appellation  of  Dunmail  Raise-Stones^  was  raised  in  a  like  manner 
to  commemorate  the  name  and  defeat  of  Dunmail,  a  petty  king  of 
Cumbria,  a.  d.  945  or  946,  by  the  Anglo-Saxon  monarch  Ed- 
mund I. 

When  a  city  was  taken,  after  being  rased  to  the  foundation,  it  was 
sometimes  sowed  with  salt,  and  ploughed  up,  in  token  of  perpetual 
desolation.  In  this  manner  Abimeiech,  after  putting  the  inhabitants 
of  Shechem  to  the  sword,  levelled  it  with  the  ground,  and  sowed  it  with 
sah :  and  thus,  many  centuries  after,  the  emperor  Frederick  Barbar 
rossa  (a.  d.  1 163)  irritated  at  the  long  and  strenuous  defence  made 
by  the  besieged  inhabitants  of  Milan,  on  capturing  that  city,  abao- 
doned  it  to  pOlage,  and  sparing  nothing  but  the  churches,  ordered  k 
to  be  entirely  rased  to  the  ground,  which  %tHU  ploughed  and  sown 
with  salt,  in  memory  of  its  rebellion.^  The  prophet  Micah  (iii.  12.) 
foretold  that  Jerusalem  should  hej^oughed  as  a  fields  and  hb  predic- 
tion (as  we  have  seen  in  another  part  of  this  work)  was  most  uteraDy 
fiilfiUed  after  Jerusalem  was  taken  by  the  Roman  army  under  Titus. 
It  was  not  unusual  in  remote  antiquity  to  pronounce  a  curse  upon 
those  who  should  rebuild  a  destroyed  city.  Thus  Joshua  denounced 
a  curse  upon  the  man  who  should  rebuild  Jericho  (Josh.  vi.  26.),  the 
fulfilment  of  which  is  recorded  in  1  Kings  xvi.  34.  In  like  manner 
Cfcesus  uttered  a  curse  on  him  who  should  rebuild  the  walls  of 
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•Sidene  which  be  bad  destroyed ;  and  the  Romans  also  upon  him 
who  should  rebuild  the  dty  of  Carthage.^ 

Various  indignities  and  cruelties  were  inflicted  on  those  who  had 
the  misfortune  to  be  taken  captive.  On  som^  occasions  particular 
districts  were  marked  out  for  destruction.  (2  Sam.  viii.  2.)  Of  those 
whose  lives  were  qmred,  the  victors  set  their  feet  upon  the  necks 
(Josh.  X.  24.),  or  mutilated  their  persons'  (Judg.  i.  7.  2  Sam.  iv. 
12.  Esek.  zxiii.  25.),  or  imposed  upon  them  the  severest  and  most 
laborious  occupations.  (2  Sam.  xii.  31.)  Women  and  children  were 
exposed  to  treatment  at  which  humanity  shudders.  (Zech.  xiv.  2. 
EiAh.  iii.  13.  2  Kings  viii.  12.  Psal.  cxxxvii.  9.  Isa.  xiii.  16.  18. 
2  Kings  xv.  16.  Hos.  xiii.  16.  Amos  i.  13.)  And  whole  nations  were 
carried  into  captivity,  and  transplanted  to  distant  countries :  this  was 
the  case  with  me  Jews,  and  instances  of  simQar  conduct  are  not  want- 
ing b  the  modem  history  of  the  East.  In  some  cases,  indeed,  the 
conquered  naticms  were  merely  made  trftutaries,  as  the  Moabites 
and  Svrians  were  by  David  (2  Sam.  viii.  4.  6.)  :  but  diis  was  cod- 
sdered  a  great  ignominy,  ana  was  a  source  of  reproach  to  the  idol- 
deities  of  the  countries  which  were  thus  subjected.  (2  Kings  xix. 
)2,  13.)  Still  further  to  sIk)w  dieu*  absolute  superioriQr,  the  vic- 
torious sovereigns  used  to  change  the  names  of  the  monarchs  whom 
they  subdued.  Thus  we  find  the  king  of  Babylon  changing  the 
name  of  Mattaniah  into  Zedekiah,  when  he  constituted  him  king  of 
Judah.  (2  Kings,  xxiv.)  Archbishop  Usher  remarks,  that  the  kn^ 
of  Egypt  gave  Eliakim  the  name  of  Jehoiakim,  thereby  to  testify^ 
that  he  ascribed  his  victory  over  the  Babylonians  to  Jehoi^  the  God 
of  Israel,  by  whose  excitation,  as  he  pretended  (2  Chron.  xxxv. 
21,  22.),  he  undertook  the  expedition.  Nebuchadnezzar  also  or- 
dered ms  eunuch  to  change  the  name  of  Daniel,  who  afterwards 
was  called  Belteshazzar ;  and  die  three  companicms  of  Daniel,  whose 
names  formerly  were  Hananiah,  Mishael,  and  Azariah,  he  called 
Shadrach,  Mesech,  and  Abednego^  (Dan.  i.  7.)  It  was  likewise  a 
custom  among  the  heathens  to  carry  m  triumph  the  images  of  the 

gxis  of  such  nations  as  they  had  vanquished  :  Isaiah  prophesies  of 
yrus,  that  in  this  manner  he  would  treat  the  gods  of  Babylon,  when 

1  Barder'i  Oriental  Literature,  vol.  i.  p.  301. 

a  That  the  cuttinf  off  the  thumbs  and  toes  of  captured  enemies  was  an  antifliit 
mode  of  treating  them,  we  loam  from  iElian  ( Var.  Hist.  lib.  ii.  c.  9.),  who  tells  us, 
'that  the  "  Athenians,  at  the  instigation  of  Cleon,  son  of  Cleaenetus,  made  a  decre* 
that  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  island  of  .£gina  should  hare  the  thumb  cut  off  from 
the  right  hand,  so  that  they  might  ever  afwr  be  disabled  from  holding  a  spear,  ^ 
might  handle  an  oar.*'  It  was  a  custom  among  those  Romans  who  disliked  a  miU- 
tarj  life,  to  cut  off  their  own  thumbs,  that  thoy  might  not  be  capable  of  servinsr  in 
the  army.  Sometimes  the  parents  cut  off  the  thumbs  of  their  children,  that  tney 
miffht  not  be  called  into  the  army.  According  to  Suetonius,  a  Roman  knight,  who 
had  cut  off  the  thumbs  of  his  two  sons,  to  prevent  them  iirom  being  caUed  to  a 
military  life,  was,  by  the  order  of  Augustus,  publicly  sold,  both  he  and  his  property. 
Efuitem  Aoniananii,  quod  duobus  fSis  adolt9cenithus»  causa  deiractaaai  saerm^ 
menti,  poUieu  ammUassetf  iptum  himaque  subjecit  katttt,  Vit.  August,  c.  94. 
Calmet  itmarks,  that  the  Italian  lanjguage  has  preserved  a  term,  poUrane^  whieh 
signifies  one  whose  thumb  is  cut  off;  to  desigMte  a  soldier  destitute  of  coungv- 
Binder's  Oriental  Literature,  vol.  i.  p.  310. 
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he  says,  Bel  baioethf  Nebo  stoopethf  their  idole  toere  Hfom  the  ieoilt, 
and  upon  the  cattle^  and  ihemtehei  have  gone  into  ctq^tfi^.  (ba*  xlvi. 
]  J  2.)  Daniel  foretells  that  the  gods  of  the  Syrians,  with  toeir  nrincesi 
should  be  carried  captive  into  Erjrpt  (Dan.  xi.  8.) :  and  similar  pre- 
dictions  are  to  be  met  with  in  Jeremiah  (xlviii.  7.)  and  m  Amoa. 
(i.  16.) 

XJ.  On  their  return  home,  the  victors  were  received  with  eveij 
demonstration  of  joy.  The  women  preceded  them  with  instruments 
of  music,  singing  and  dancing.  In  this  manner  Mariam  and  the 
women  of  Israel  joined  in  chorus  with  the  men,  in  the  song  of  victonr 
which  Moses  composed  on  occasion  of  the  overthrow  of  I%araoh 
and  his  Egyptian  host  in  the  Red  Sea,  and  which  they  ■eccompanied 
with  timbrels  and  dances.  fExod.  xv.  1 — ^21.)  Thus,  also,  Jepth* 
thah  was  hailed  by  his  daugnter,  on  his  return  firom  discomfiting  the 
children  of  Ammon  (Judg.  xi.  34.);  and  Saul  and  David  wbtb 
greeted  in  like  manner,  on  their  return  from  the  defeat  of  the  Philia- 
tines.  The  women  came  out  of  all  the  cities  of  Israel^  tinging  and 
dancings  to  meet  king  Saul,  with  tabretsj  with  joy,  and  wUh  %n$tnh' 
ments  ofmuiic.  Ana  the  women  answered  one  another  as  they  played, 
and  said,  Saul  hath  slain  his  thousands,  and  David  his  ten  MOti- 
saruk  !  (I  Sam.  xviii.  7,  8.)  The  victorious  army  of  Jehoshaphat, 
the  pious  king  of  Judah,  long  afterwards,  returned,  every  man  of 
Judah  and  Jerusalem  vrith  the  king  at  their  head,  to  go  again  to  Je^ 
ruscUem  with  joy  ;  for  the  Lord  had  made  them  to  rejoice  over  their 
enemies.  And  they  came  to  Jerusalem  with  psalteries  and  harps,  and 
trumpets  unto  the  house  of  the  Lord.  (2  Chron.  xx.  37,  38.)  In 
further  commemoration  of  signal  victories,  it  was  a  common  practice, 
both  among  the  andent  heathen  nations  and  the  Jews,  to  hang  up  the 
ftrms  that  were  taken  from  the  enemies  in  their  temples.  Thus  we 
find  that  the  sword  with  which  David  cut  off  GoliaUi's  head,  beiiiK 
dedicated  to  the  Lord,  was  kept  as  a  memorial  *of  his  victory,  and 
of  the  Israelites'  deliverance,  and  was  deposited  in  the  tabeniacle ; 
for  we  find  that  when  David  came  to  Abimelech  at  Nob,  where  the 
tabernacle  was,  Abimelech  acknowledged  it  was  there,  and  deliverad 
it  to  David.  (1  Sam.  xxi.  8,  9.)  For  when  occasions  of  state  re- 
quired it,  it  was  no  unusual  thing  to  take  such  trophies  down,  and 
employ  them  in  the  public  service.  Thus  when  Joash  was  crowned 
king  of  Judah,  Jehoiada,  the  hi^h  priest,  ^who  had  religiously  edu- 
cated him,)  delivered  to  the  captains  ofhunareds  spears,  and  bucklers 
and  shields,  that  had  been  king  Davtffs,  which  were  in  the  house  of 
God.  (2  Chron.  xxiii.  9.) 

XII.  By  the  law  of  Moses  (Levit.  xi.  32,  33.)  the  whole  army 
that  went  out  to  war  were  to  stay  without,  seven  days  before  they 
were  admitted  into  the  camp,  and  such  as  had  had  their  hands  in 
blood,  or  had  touched  a  dead  body,  though  killed  by  another,  were 
to  be  purified  on  the  third  and  on  the  seventh  day  by  the  water  of 
separation.  All  spoil  of  garments,  or  other  things  that  they  had 
taken,  were  to  be  purified  in  the  same  manner,  or  to  be  washed  in 
running  water,  as  the  method  was  in  other  cases.    All  sorts  of  metab 
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had,  besides  sprinkfing  with  die  water  of  separation,  a  purification  by 
fire,  and  what  would  not  bear  the  fire  passed  through  the  water  be- 
fore it  could  be  applied  to  use. 

In  the  distribution  of  the  spoil,  the  king  antiently  had  the  tenth 
part  of  what  was  taken*  Thus  Abraham  gave  a  tenth  to  Melchise- 
dec  king  of  Salem.  (Gen.  xiv.  20.)  And  if  any  article  of  peculiar 
beauty  or  value  were  found  among  the  spoil,  it  seems  to  have  been 
reserved  for  the  commander-in-chief.  To  this  Deborah  allud'es  in 
her  triumphal  ode.  (Judg.  v.  30.)  After  the  establishment  of  the 
monarchy,  the  rabbinical  writers  say  (but  upon  what  authority  it  is 
impossible  now  to  ascertain)  that  the  king  had  all  the  gold,  silveri 
and  other  precious  articles,  besides  one  half  of  the  rest  of  the  spoil, 
which  was  divided  between  him  and  the  people.  In  the  case  of  the 
Midianitish  war  (Numb.  xxxi.  27.),  the  whole  of  the  spoil  was,  by 
divine  appointment,  divided  into  two  parts  :  the  army  that  won  tte 
victory  had  one,  and  those  that  staid  at  home  had  the  other,  be* 
cause  it  was  a  common  cause  in  which  they  engaged,  and  the  rest 
were  as  ready  to  fi^ht  as  those  that  went  out  to  battle.  This  division 
Wis  by  a  special  direction,  but  was  not  the  rule  in  after  ages ;  for, 
after  the  general  had  taken  what  he  pleased  for  himself,  the  rest  was 
divided  among  the  soldiers,  as  well  those  who  kept  the  baggage,  or 
were  disabled  by  wounds  or  weariness,  as  those  who  were  engaged  in 
the  fight,  but  the  people  had  no  share ;  and  this  was  ordained,  as  a 
statute  to  be  observed  tnrougbout  their  generations  (1  Sam.  xxx.  24.) : 
but  in  the  time  of  the  Maccabees  the  Jewish  army  thought  fit  to  r^ 
cede  from  the  strictness  of  this  military  law,  for  when  they  had 
obtained  a  victory  over  Nicanor,  under  tlie  conduct  of  Judas,  they 
divided  amai^  themselves  many  spoils,  and  made  the  maimed,  orphans^ 
widom,  yea,  and  the  aged  also,  equal  in  spoils  with  themselves,  (2 
Mace.  viii.  28.  30.)  In  the  Midianitish  war,  after  the  distribution  of 
the  spoils  among  the  army  and  the  people,  there  was  another  divisioa 
made  for  the  service  of  tne  priesthood,  and  the  Levitical  minisdy. 
(Numb.  xxxi.  28 — 30.)  The  priests,  out  of  the  share  tliat  fell  to  the 
army,  were  allotted  one  out  of  five  hundred  of  all  women  and 
children,  and  catde  that  were  taken ;  and  the  Levites,  from  the  part 
that  fell  to  the  people,  received  one  out  of  fifty,  so  tliat  the  priests  had 
just  a  tenth  part  of  what  was  allowed  to  the  Levites,  as  they  had  a  tenth 
part  of  the  Levitical  tithes,  which  was  paid  them  for  their  constant 
support ;  but  whether  this  was  the  practice  in  future  wars  is  uncertain. 
Sometimes  all  the  spoils  were,  by  divine  appointment,  ordered  to  be 
destroyed  ;  and  there  is  an  instance  in  tlie  siege  of  Jericho,  when  all 
tlie  silver  and  the  gold  (except  the  gold  and  the  sQver  of  their  images, 
which  were  to  be  consumed  utterly,)  and  vessels  of  brass  and  iron, 
were  devoted  to  God,  and  appropriated  to  his  service.  They  were 
to  bo  brought  into  tiie  treasury  wliich  was  in  the  tabernacle,  after 
they  were  purified  by  making  them  pass  through  the  fire  according 
to  the  law ;  the  Jews  cxmceive  that  these  spoils  (called  in  tlie  Scrip- 
'  e  accursed  thing  on  the  account  of  their  being  devoted  with 
upon  liim  wlu>  sliould  take  them  for  bis  own  use)  were  given 
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to  God,  because  the  city  was  taken  upon  the  salibadi  day.    But  in 
succeeding  ages,  it  appears  to  be  an  established  rule  diat  the  spoil       ^,^ 
was  to  be  divided  among  the  army  actually  engaged  in  battle  ;  tnose     .^'i:' 
who  had  the  chaise  of  the  baggage  (as  alreaJy  noticed)  being  con- 
sidered entitled  to  an  equal  share  with  the  rest.  (I  Sam.  xxx.  24.) 

Besides  a  share  of  the  spoil  and  the  honours  of  a  triumph,  various 
military  rewards  were  bestowed  on  those  warriors  who  had  pre-emi- 
nently distinguished  themselves.  Thus  Saul  promised  to  confer 
great  riches  on  the  man  who  should  conquer  Gohath,  and  further  to 
rive  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  him,  and  to  exempt  his  father's  house 
from  all  taxes  in  Israel.  (1  Sam.  xvii.  25.)  How  reluctantly  the 
jealous  monarch  fulfilled  his  promise  is  well  known.  Pavid  promised 
the  command  in  chief  of  all  his  forces  to  him  who  should  first  mount 
the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  and  expel  the  Jcbuates  out  of  the  city 
2  Kings  V.  8.  1  Chron.  xi.  6.) ;  which  honour  was  acquh*ed  by  Joab. 
n  the  rebellion  of  Absalom  against  David,  Joab  replied  to  a  roan 
who  told  him  that  the  prince  was  suspended  in  an  oak, — Why  didst 
thou  not  smite  him  to  the  ground j  ana  I  would  have  given  thee  ten 
shekels  of  silver  and  a  girdle  9  (2  Sam.  xviii.  11.)  Jephtliah  was 
constituted  Itead  and  captain  over  the  Israelites  beyond  Jordan,  for 
delivering  them  from  the  oppression  of  the  Ammonites.  (Judg.  xi. 
11.  compared  with  xii.  7.) 

After  the  return  of  the  Jewbh  armies  to  their  several  homes,  their 
military  was  laid  aside.  The  militia,  which  had  been  raised  for  the 
occasion,  was  disbanded ;  their  warlike  bstruments,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  such  as  were  private  property,  were  delivered  up  as  the  pro* 
pertv  of  the  state,  until  some  future  war  should  call  them  forth 
^2  Chron.  xi.  12.) ;  and  the  soldiers  themselves  returned  (like  Cin- 
cinnatus)  to  the  plou^,  and  the  other  avocations  of  private  life.  To 
this  su^nsion  of  their  arms,  the  propliet  Ezddel  alludes  fxxvii.  10, 
11.)  wnen  be  says  that  theyof  Persia^  and  of  Ludy  ana  of  Phuty 
ana  af  Arvady  were  in  the  Tynan  anny  as  men  oftoar^  and  hanged 
their  shields  vpon  the  watts  of  Tyre.  To  the  same  custom  also  the 
bridegroom  refers  m  the  sacred  idyls  of  Solomon  (Song  iv.  4.),  when 
he  compares  the  neck  of  his  bride  to  the  tower  of  David  builded  for 
an  armmtrVf  whereon  there  hang  a  thousand  huMerSy  all  shields  of 
mightymen. 
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SECTION  n, 

ALLUSIONS   In   the   NEW  TESTAMENT   TO   THE  MILITARY  DISCIPLINE 

AND   TRIUMPHS    OF   THE    ROMANS. 

I.  Raman  Military  Officers  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament. — ^U. 
Allusions  to  the  Armour  of  the  Romans. — III.  To  their  Military 
Discipline. — Strict  SidfordincUion.^^Rewards  to  soldiers  who  had 
diitmgtmhsdjjwnselves. — ^IV.  Allusions  to  the  Roman  TrtunipAf. 

I.  tcV*!^  ^^  ^i^^  ^^  evangelists  and  aposdes  wrote,  the  Romans  had 
exteniied  their  empire  almost  to  the  utmost  boundaries  of  the  then 
known  world,  principally  by  their  unparalleled  militar}'  discipline  and 
heroic  valour.  Judsa  was  at  this  time  subject  to  their  sway,  and 
their  troops  were  stationed  in  difierent  parts  of  tliat  country. 

We  learn  ik>m  Josephus,  that  the  tower  of  Antonia,  which  over* 
looked  the  temple,  was  always  garrisoned  by  a  legion  of  soldiers ; 
and  that,  on  the  side  where  it  joined  to  the  porticoes  of  the  temple, 
there  were  stairs  reaching  to  each  portico,  by  which  a  company, 
band,  or  detachment  descended,  and  kept  guard  (xou(N-ci)^iav),  in  those 
porticoes,  to  prevent  anv  tumult  at  the  great  festivals.^  The  com- 
manding officer  of  this  force  is  in  the  New  Testament  termed  the  cajH 
tainy  the  chief  captain  of  the  band,  and  the  captain  of  the  temple.  (Jonn 
xviii.  3.  12.  Mark  xv.  6.  Matt  xxvii.  27.  64,  65»  Acts  x.  1 .  xxi. 
31,  32.  37 — 40.  Acts  iv.  1.  and  v.  24.)  It  was  the  Roman  captain 
of  this  fort,  whose  name  was  Claudius  Lysias,  that  rescued  Wul 
when  the  Jews  were  beatmg  him  and  intended  to  kill  him.  (Acts 
xxi.  31.  xxii.  4.  xxiii.  26.) 

The  allusions,  in  the  IVew  Testament,  to  the  militaiy  discipline, 
armour,  battles,  deges,  and  military  honours  of  the  Greeks,  and 
especially  of  the  Romans,  are  very  numerous ;  and  the  sacred  writers 
have  derived  from  them  metapliors  and  expressbns  of  singular  pro- 
priety, elegance,  and  energy,  for  animating  Christians  to  fortitude 
against  temptations,  and  to  constancy  in  the  profession  of  their  holy 
faith  under  all  persecutions,  and  also  for  stimulating  them  to  perse^ 
rtte  unto  the  end,  that  they  may  receive  those  final  honours  and  that 
immortal  crown  which  await  victorious  piety. 

n.  In  the  following  very  striking  and  beautiful  passage  of  St 
Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  (vi.  11 — 17.),  the  various  parts  of 
the  panoply  armour  of  the  heavy  troops  among  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  (those  who  had  to  sustain  the  rudest  assaults^  are  distmctly 
enumerated,  and  beautifully  applied  to  those  moral  and  spirimal 
weapons  witfi  which  the  beUever  ought  to  be  fortified.  Put  on  the 
whole  armowr  of  God^  that  ye  may  be  able  to  stand  against  the  wUes 
of  the  devU.  Por  we  wrestle  not  ag^ainst  flesh  and  USodj  bvi  agaisui 
principalities^' against  powersj  wainst  wt  rulers  of  the  darkness  tf 
this  worldy  against  spiritual  wiScedness  in  high  places.     Whenfort 
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take  unio  you  tAc  wMe  amowr  of  Ood^  ihu  ye  mmf  he  eUe  to  with- 
stand  in  the  evU  day^  and  havinf  dane^  aU  to  stand.  Sitmd  dir^bre, 
haviw  your  loiw  girt  about  wuk  truth,  and  having  am  the  breast'jdate 
of  righteousness :  and  uour  feet  shod  with  the  preparati&n  qfdie  got* 
jpel  Sf peace;  abooe  au^^  taking  the  shields  ofjiifhf  whertwiih  you 
shall  oe  ahh  to  quench  aU  the  fiery  dart^  of  the  widudf  a$^  take  the 
helmet^  of  salvation,  and  the  sword  of  the  Spirit,  wUek  is  the  word 
of  God. 

1  Epkes.  yi.  13.  *Airavra  Kartpyavofuvm..  Thii  yerb  frorpiontty  wjrniflm  to 
dispatch  a  foe,  toUUr  to  yuiq[iiudi  and  rabdue  aA  adyemrj.  80  it  AowMMtnaa- 
late^in  thiaplaee.  Chr  avroxftfMa  Kam^avaro :  Whom  ha  denoUkdA  witk  ham 
own  hand.  Dion.  Ualicam.  torn.  i.  p.  99.  Oion.  1704.  XUwra  wapiuL  mnoyava- 
luvQi :  Hayinff  quelled  all  hostilities.  Idem,  p.  885.  Htff  ^  9^11  voXXowp  wAMpuh 
tatupyaaOt :  Bv  whieh  70a  haye  yanqoished  many  anemies.  PolyiMMi  Sirataf .  p. 
431.  Lugd.  1589.  IIerp«v  tifiarov$m6^fm  faru^offajitiv.  Idem,  p.  599.  Ciiinhon 
Tavpov.  ajpiov — ran  x^9^  Moymk  Kar9t^€urfuim:  He  deqntcbed  a  wild  hull  oiUy, 
with  his  hands.  Appian.  Vol.  i.  p.  901.  Amst.  1070.  See  also  pp.  5.  991.  410.  SA. 
Tollii.  The  word  here  used  by  the  apostle  hu  also  this  sigBifieatien  m  Dion 
Cassias,  Josephus,  and  Philo.  . 

9  Etc  Tcurw^m^T  all,  or.  besides  aU :  it  neyer  aigni^  aboye  all.  Avrof  St  «Uf- 
in*c  circ  warn,  Siapatvttv:  After  all,  he  himself  passed  with  dUKonlty.  Fhitareh, 
C»siX.  p.  1311.  edit.  Gr.  Stephen.  Kyovra  tpttrov  nn'  fti^yya^  fura  rawrm  rove 
iwmHn  <*»  v'o^  ^  ^  «K§vo^opa» :  First,  he  led  i^»  the  phalmi,  next  the  Mvalry, 
after  all  the  baggage.  Polybius,  d.  664.  Casanbon.  Eire  fmat,  it  A^tfif  trmm.  cat 
TW^aAOKovra  km  fuivaQ'  9vo :  After  all,  Assis  reigned  forty-nine  yean  and  two 
■ontM.    Joiephiis  contra  Apion.  p.  445.  Hayercamp. 

3  The  shieiUI  here  intended  (^vptor)  Is  the  M«(iiia,  or  large  Mao^  wkdM  ef  the 
Romans,  which  was  made  of  wood  coyered  with  hides,  and  deriyad  its  name  from 
its  resemblance  to  a  door  (dvpa>.  As  fitith  b  that  Christian  graee,  by  whieh  all 
the  oftbera  are  praseryed  and  rendered  aetiye,  it  is  here  proner^  reateaenled  mder 
the  figure  of  a  shield ;  which  coyered  and  protected  the  wnole  body ;  and  eniblee 
the  belieyer  to  punch — to  intercept,  blont,  and  extinguish,  aa  on  a  shield — th§ 
JUrw  imrU  of  tkt  wieked  oim,  that  is,  all  those  eyfl  thougnts,  and  ilrang  ii^ections, 
jM  umf  are  termed,  which  iniUnie  the  passions -of  the  unrenewed,  and  nxoitn  tha 
•ottl  to  acta  of  transgression. 

4  BcX^  ycwfM^yu.  These  dreadful  weuons  were  fre<iuently  enidbyed  bythe 
nftieata.  Bvififa  r^tvputra.  Appian.  p.  3^  Dv^^ofocc  iMrotc  BahXMoOmi,  Tfaa- 
eydidea,  torn.  iL  lib.  xi.  |>.  909.    ulaiig. 
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Oppian.  Kwity.  lib.  u.  yer.  495. 
Aeeordittg  to  Ammiamu  MareeUinui  (lib.  xxiii.  c.  4,^  titese  fiery  daits  eonakled 
if  a  hollowed  reed,  to  the  lower  nart  of  whish,  ader  the  point  or  barb,  waa  ftatan* 
ed  a  round  reoeptade|  made  or  iron,  fiir  combustible  matariala,  ao  that  anch  an 
arrow  had  the  finm  of  a  diataff.  This  waa  filled  with  burning  Naphtha ;  and  when 
the  tanm  wae  ahot  firem  a  slack  bow,  (for  if  disehar^  from  a  tiglit  bow  the  fire 
went  enl,)  it  itmok  the  enemiea'  ranka  and  remained  ufixed,  the  mne  consuming;, 
whateyer  it  met  with ;  water  poured  on  it  ineraaaed  its  violence;  fliera  were  no 
other  means  to  extinguish  it  but  by  throwing  earth  upon  it.  Similar  daits  or 
arrows,  whieh  were  twined  round  with  tar  and  pitch,  and  aet  fire  to,  are  deecribed 
by  I^ry  (lib.  xxi.  c.  8.),  aa  haying  been  made  use  oCby  the  inhabitanta  of  the  city 
qi  Saguntumi  when  beaiciged  by  the  Romana. 

5  On  the  tops  of  the  antient  helmets,  aa  well  aa  in  those  now  in  use,  is  a  crest 
er  ridgn»  ftnmished  with  omamenta ;  aome  of  the  antient  hehneta  had  emblamatic 
tone,  and  it  ia  prdbabk  that  Saint  Panif  whn  in  1  Theea.  t.  8.  terma  the  heUnet 
tta  ktf%  tffsalpmiuni,  reftfa  taanch  habnata  aa  had  on  them  the  emblematic  re- 
preaantloftof  hope.  Hia  miraning  tberefixre  i^  that  aa  the  helmet  defended  the 
bead  firoa  deadly  blowa,  m  ttmSof  tf  mltHOim  (of  eonquering  every  adversary, 
and  of  aarowunfing  averr  difikuky,  thvonch  Christ  atrangtbannc  the  Christian,) 
buUt  on  the  promiaea  of  Qod*  wiU  md  oCor  preaerve  hSa  tnto^  the  fiUal  effect* 
of  aU  tan^tations,  from  worldly  tenon  and  afviiay  ao  that  they  Mali  not  disorder 
the  imagination  or  ptfvert  the  jttdgnwnt,  or  nnm  men  tn  daaert  tht  path  of  do^i 
to  their  nnal  dastrsct^on. 
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Having  thus  equipped  the  spiritual  soldier  with  the  divine  panoptyi 
the  apoflde  proceeds  to  show  trim  how  he  is  to  use  it :  he  uierelbre 
subjoins — Prayif^  atwayn  with  aU  prayer  and  supplieaium  in  the 
Spiritj  and  wUmng  thereunto  with  aU  perseverance.  The  Gredcs 
and  other  antient  nations,  we  have  already  observed,  ofered  up 
prayers  befcNre  diey  went  into  the  batde.  Alluding  to  this,  Saint  Paiu 
adds  the  exhortation  to  believers,  praying  always  at  all  seasons  and 
on  aU  occasions,  vfith  aU  prayer  (more  correctly,  supplication  for 
what  is  good)  and  deprecation  of  evil ;  and  unUching  thereuntO"^ 
being  always  on  their  guard  lest  their  spiritual  enemies  should  sur- 
prise them — with  aU  perseverance^  being  always  intent  on  their  objiecti 
and  never  losbg  sight  of  their  danger  or  of  their  interest.^ 

In  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  the  apostle,  exhorting  men  to  re* 
Bounce  those  sins  to  which  they  had  been  long  accustomed,  and  to 
enter  upon  a  new  and  holy  life,  uses  a  beautiful  similitude  borrowed 
fronbthe  custom  of  soldiers  throwing  off  their  ordinary  habit  in  ordcx 
to  put  on  a  suit  of  armour.  The  night  is  far  spentj  the  day  is  at 
hand:  let  us  therefore  cast  oft  the  works  of  darkness^  and  let  us  put 
ON  the  ARMOUR  ofUght.^  (Rom.  xiii.  12.)  In  another  passage  he 
represents,  by  a  striking  simile,  in  what  manner  the  aposdes  were 
fordfied  against  the  opposidon  with  which  diey  were  called  to  conffict 
in  this  world.  By  the  word  of  truths  by  the  power  of  Ood^  by  the 
ARMOUR  of  righteousness  on  the  right  hand  and  on  the  lbit. 
(2Cor.  VI.  7.) 

III.  It  is  well  known  that  the  strictest  subordinaticm  and  obedience 
were  exacted  of  every  Roman  soldier.  An  allusion  to  this  occurs  in 
Matt.  viii.  8,  9. ;  to  understand  which  it  is  necessary  to  state  a  few 
particulars  relative  to  the  divisions  of  the  Roman  army.  Their  infantiy 
were  divided  into  three  principal  classes,  the  Hastaiij  the  Prtnctpet, 
and  the  Triariiy  each  oi  which  was  composed  of  thirty  manipuU  or 
companies,  and  each  manipulus  contained  two  centuries  or  hundreds 
of  men :  over  everv  company  were  placed  two  centurions,  who 
however  were  very  far  firom  being  equal  in  rank  and  honour  though 
possessing  the  same  office.  The  triarii  and  principes  were  esteemed 
the  most  honourable,  and  had  their  centurions  elected  ^/!rft,  and  these 
took  precedency  of  the  centurions  of  the  Hastati,  who  were  elected 
last.  The  humble  centurion,  who  besoudit  the  aid  of  the  compas- 
sionate Redeemer,  aj^ears  to  have  been  of  this  last  order.  He  was.a 
tnan  under  authority^  that  is,  of  the  Principes  or  Triarii,  and  had 
none  under  him  but  the  hundred  men,  who  appear  to  have  been  in  a 
state  of  the  strictest  military  subordinadcm,  as  weD  as  of  lovin£  sub- 
jection to  him.  /  am,  said  the  centurion,  a  man  under  auS^oriiu^ 
having  soldiers  under  me,  and  I  say  to  this  man,  Go,  and  he  gotptn, 
and  to  another  J  Come^  and  he  cometh  ;  and  to  my  slave  (Tgj  douXwfMv)^ 

1 1>T%.  Chindler,  Macknight,  and  A.Clarke,  on  Eph.  yi.  11—17.  In Hm  fifth 
of  Bishop  Home*!  DiaeoorMS  (Worka,  toI.  ▼.  pp.  60 — 79.)  the  reader  wiU  find  an 
admirable  and  animated  exposition  of  the  Chriitian  anno«r. 

'  KitftBrnfuOa  rm  cfya  rov  eicvrovc  km ty^vtfWfiffc  ra  hwKarmf  fttrof.  Fa]gentiaq[ai 
indait  anna.  Virgil,  Mnmd,  IL  rer.  747.  IlfMrev  rmrw  oN^vmify,  avmm  ytif  r 
|MXXoyr«fioirX«Cwaai,  yvMMii#eM  i»en#ev.  LaaiiB.  torn.  H  P.M.  adit  Qnmi 
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Do  ihitf  and  he  doetk  it.  The  appGcation  of  fais  argument,  ed« 
dressed  to  Christ,  seems  to  be  this  ^ — If  I,  who  am  a  person  sdbgect 
to  the  controul  of  others,  jet  have  some  so  completely  subject  to 
myself,  that  I  can  say  to  one,  Came^  and  he  cameihf  &c.,  how  mudi 
more  then  canst  thou  accomplish  whatsoever  thou  wiliest,  being  under 
no  controul,  and  having  all  things  under  thy  command.^ 

There  are  two  striking  passages  in  Arrian's  Discourses  ot  Epictetus, 
which  greatly  illustrate  this  speech  of  the  centurion : — Speaking  of 
the  SatumaUa,  he  says — ^^'We  agreed  to  play  Agamemnon  and 
Achilles.  He  who  is  appointed  for  Agamemnon  says  to  me — ^  Go  ^d 
AckUUij  and  force  away  BriieisJ* — ^Igo«— -*Come.' — I  come  J^  Again, 
discoursing  on  all  things  being  under  the  divine  inspection,  he  says  >— 
**  When  God  commands  the  plants  to  blossom,  they  bear  Idossoms. 
When  he  commands  them  to  bear  seed,  they  bear  seed.  When  he 
commands  them  to  bring  forth  fruit,  they  put  forth  their  fruit.  When 
he  commands  them  to  npeit,  they  grow  ripe.  When  he  commands 
them  to  fade  and  shed  their  leaves,  aiid  to  remain  inactive,  and  in« 
volved  (or  contracted)  within  themselves,  they  thus  remain  and  are 
inactive.' 

Nor  is  the  military  subordination  adverted  to  by  the  centurion 
irithout  its  ^almost  ttrbal)  parallel  in  modem  times  in  the  East  :— 
Kirtee-Ranah,  a  captive  Ghoorkha  chief,  who  was  marching  to  the 
British  head-quarters,— on  being  interrogated  concerning  the  motives 
diat  mduced  him  to  quit  his  native  land  and  enter  into  the  service  of 
the  Rajah  of  Nepal,-Hreplied  in  the  following  very  impressive  man* 
aer : — *^  My  master,  the  rcgah,  sent  me :  He  says  to  hs  people, — to 
one,  ^  Go  you  to  Gurwhal ;'  to  another,  *  Go  you  to  Ca^hmire,  or  to 
any  distant  part.* — *  My  Lord,  thy  slave  obeys  ;  it  is  done.' — ^None 
ever  inquires  mto  the  reason  of  an  order  of  the  rajah."^ 

In  his  Epistle  to  Timothy,  who  appears  to  have  been  greatly  de- 
jected and  dispirited  by  the  opposition  he  met  with,  St  Paul  animates 
mm  to  fortitude,  and  among  other  directions  encourages  him  to  en* 
BCRE  HARDSHIP  as  a  good  soldier  of  Jesus  Christ  (2  Tim.  ii.  3.)-— 
and  what  hardship  a  Itoman  soldier  supported,  the  foUowing  passage 
in  Josephus  will  abund^ndy  evmce.  It  is  the  most  striking  commen* 
tary  upon  this  text  that  was  ever  written.  *'  When  they  march  out  of 
their  encampment,  they  advance  in  silence  and  in  ^teat  decorum, 
each  man  keeping  his  proper  rank  iust  as  in  battle.  Their  infantry 
are  armed  with  breast-plates  and  helmets,  and  they  carry  a  swcMrd 
on  each  side.  The  sword  they  wear  on  their  left  side  is  by  far  the 
longest,  for  that  on  the  ri^t  is  not  above  a  span's  length.  That  se- 
lect body  of  infantry,  which  forms  part  of  the  general's  life-guards,  it 
armed  with  lances  and  bucklers,  but  the  rest  of  the  phalanx  have  a 
qpear  and  a  long  shield,  besides  which  they  bear  a  saw  and  a  basketi 

1  Dr.  A.  Clarke  on  Matt.  Tiii.  9. 

a  Arrian*!  Epictetus,  book  i.  c.  25.  §  1.   (Mrs.  Carter*!  trandation,  toI.  i.  p.  119-^ 
>  Ibid,  book  i.  c.  14.    RapheHi  Annotationei  in  Baeram  Scripturam,  ex  lK«t^ 
Mo,  &c.  vol.  i.  pp.  242,  243.  /  ; . 

4  Traser*s  Notes  on  the  Hills  at  the  foot  of  the  Himala  MountainAy  p.  2tt.  *  "^ 
,  1880.  4to. 
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a  »ade  and  a  hatehet;  they  abo  carry  with  them  a  cord,  a  sickle,  a 
chain,  and  provisioiis  for  three  days !  so  that  a  Roman  Ibot-sddier  is 
but  veryfitde  diflbrent  from  a  beast  of  bubokn."^ 

According  to  a  militanr  custom,  established  in  an  early  period  of  the 
commonwealth,  every  Roman  soldier  chose  his  favourite  comrade ; 
and  by  that  tie  of  friendship  all  were  mutually  bound. to  share  every 
danger  with  their  fellows.^  Saint  Paul,  alludmg  to  this  practice, 
terms  Epaphroditus  his  companion  in  iabottr  and  fiUouhioldier. 
(Phil.  ii.  25.)  Further,  it  is  well  known  that  the  Koman  sotdiere 
were  not  allowed  to  marry ;  by  this  prohibition  the  Roman  providence, 
as  much  as  possiUe,  studjrin^  to  keep  their  military  disembamissed 
from  the  cares  and  distractions  of  secular  life.  To  this  law  the 
apostle  refers:  no  one  that  Ufarreth,  entangleth  himselv  with 
THE  AFFAIRS  OF  THIS  LIFE ;  that  hc  puiff  pkosc  km  uho  hath  choien 
him  to  be  a  soldier.^  (3  Tim.  ii.  4.) 

The  names  of  those  who  died  or  were  cashiered  for  misconduct 
were  expunged  from  the  muster-roll.  To  this  custom,  probably,  the 
ibUowing  text  alludes;  in  this  view  the  similitude  is  very  strikmg,  / 
will  not  BLOT  OUT  his  name  out  of  the  book  of  life.  (Rev.  iii.  5.^} 

The  triumphant  advancement  of  the  Christian  religion  through  the 
world  St.  Paul  compares  to  the  irresistible  progress  of  a  viclorioua 
army,  before  which  every  fortified  jplaee^  and  all  y^sition,  how 
formidable  soever,  yielded  and  tell.  (2  Cor.  x.  4.)  For  the  weapons 
of  our  warfare  are  not  carnal^  but  mighty  through  God^  to  the  putting 
down  of  strongholds;  casting  down  tmaginationsj  and  every  thsilg  that 

■     I     I   I    1       «— ^— .  I      I  I  I— ia^—     ■  nil  HI  p»^—« «^i^— »^^.^— — ■■— — »^^— »      m      •' 

1  Joflephns,  De  Bell.  Jad.  lib.  iii.  c.  5.  ^  5.  The  following  particulars,  eoDected 
from  Reman  atithon,  will  confirm  and  illustrate  the  itatements  of  Joiepliua  :—> 
**  The  load  which  a  Roman  loldier  carried,  ia  almost  incredible  Ofii'S*  Georg.  iii. 
346.  Herat.  Sat.  ii.  10.):  victuals  (cibaria)  far  fifteen  dtLya  (Cic.  Tuac.  ii.  15, 16.), 
sometimes  more  (Lev.  sgit.  57.),  usuallT  com,  as  being  lifl)iter,  aometimes  drest 
ibod  (eoetuM  cibus,  Liv.  ui.  37.),  utensils  (utensilia,  ib.  49.),  a  jaw,  a  basket,  a 
mattock,  an  axe,  a  hook,  and  leathern  thong,  a  chain,  a  pot,  dx.  (Liv.  zxTiii.  45. 
Herat.  Epod.  iz.  13.),  stakes,  usually  three  or  four,  sometimes  twelve  (LI v.  iii.  97.)  ; 
the  whole  amounting  to  nsOy  pounds  weight,  besides  arms :  for  a  Roman  soldier 
considered  these  not  as  A  burden  but  as  a  part  of  hioiself  (anna  membra  mihtos 
ducebant    Cic.  Tusc.  ii.  16.)" — Adam's  Roman  Antiauitieui,  p.  377. 

9  Li^y^  lib.  ix.  c.  39.  Tacitus,  Hist.  lib.  i.  c.  18. — Murphy's  note,  in  his  traosla-" 
tion  of  Tacitus,  vol.  v.  p.  356.  8vo.  edit. 

3'Toic  ^  9TaaT%vofuvQ%Ct  tufi^n  yvraueaQ  mm  t^wavro  tK  yt,  rmv  9C§utv  iX*^* 
Dion  Caseins,  lib.  Iz.  p.  961.  Reimar.  Tacitus  speaking  of  some  Roman  veterans 
says :  Neque  conjugiis  suscipiendis  ne(|ue  alendis  liboris  suetL  Tacit!  Annales, 
torn.  ii.  lib.  xiv.  cap.  xxvii.  p.  210.  Dublm. 

i  It  is  however  possible  ttwt  this  allusion  ma^  be  drawn  from  civil  life,  in  which 
case  the  meaning  of  the  above-cited  passage  will  be  this  :•— As  in  states  a^  cities, 
those  who  obtained  freedom  and  fellowship  wore  enrolled  in  the  public  reffisterB, 
which  enrolment  was  their  title  to  the  privileges  of  citisens;  so  the  King  m  Hea- 
ven, of  the  New  Jerusalem,  engages  to  preserve  in  his  register  and  enrolment,  in. 
the  book  of<4ift,  the  names  of  those  j  who,  like  the  frithful  members  of  the  church 
of  Svdis.  in  a.  corrupted  and  supme  society,  shall  preserve  allegiance,  and  •: 
faithful  discharge  ef  their  Christian  4)Qties.  He  will  own  them  as  his  fellow  cili- 
xens,  before  men  and  angels.  Compare  Matt.  xx.  32.  Luke  xii.  8.  See  also  Psal. 
Ixix.  28.  Esek.  ziU.  9.  Exod.  zsxiii.  33.  Dan.  xii.  1.  Mai.  iii.  16.  Luke  x.  20.  Dr. 
Woodhouse  on  the  Apocalypse,  p.  84. 

6  ^tnwra  rtt  Om*,  exceedmg  powerful.  Moses  is  called  avritoQ  rt  ^iw,  exceed- 
ing beautiful.  Acts  viii.  20. 
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e^alteth  itsdfagain$t  the  hnw/Mge  of  Ood^  and  hri$iginf  into  env- 
imiy  every  thought  to  the  obemence  of  Christ.^  Samn^  ipoiled 
frincinalittes  ana  powers,  he  made  a  show  of  them  openly^  trtun^fhing 
over  them* 

By  a  very  striking  metaphor,  taken  trom  the  pay  of  a  sokUer,  he 
represents  the  wages  with  which  sin  rewards  those  who  fight  under 
her  banners^  to  be  certain  and  inevitable  death.     The  wages^  of  sin 

IS  DEATH. 

Our  Lord  in  that  wonderful  prophecy  of  the  destruction  of  JenM 
aalem  accurately  represents  the  Roman  manner  of  besiegii^  and 
taking  towns, — which  was  by  investing  the  place,  digging  a  deep 
trtoch  round  it,  and  encompassing  it  with  a  strong  wall,  to  prevent  ' 
escape,  and  consume  the  inhabitants  by  famine.  The  days  shall 
come  upon  thee,  that  thine  enemies  shall  cast  a  trench  about  thee, 
and  COMPASS  thee  round,  and  keep  thee  in  on  every  side :  and  shall 
lay  thee  even  with  the  ground,  and  thy  children  witnin  thee^  and  they 
maU  n^t  leave  in  thee  one  stone  upon  another;  because  thou  knawest 
not  the  time  of  thy  visitation.  (Luke  xx.  42,  43.) 

In  expatiating  upon  the  difficulties  and  distresses  with  which  the 
first  preachers  of  the  Gospel  conflicted,  the  apostle  Paul  in  a  strong 
&ure  compares  their  ^nation  to  that  of  an  army  pent  up  in  a  narrow 
phce — annoyed  on  every  side — but  not  totally  precluded  from  an 
escaped — tlieir  condition  to  the  last  degree  perplexed  and  wretched, 
yet  not  altogether  desperate  and  forlorn.  (2  Cor.  iv.  8.)  We  are 
troubled  on  every  side,  yet  not  distressed :  we  are  perplexed,  but  not 
in  despair. 

Once  more,  as  among  the  other  military  honours  and  recompences, 
rich  and  splendid  crovms,^  frequently  o(  gold,  were  publicly  bestowed 
upon  the  illustrious  conqueror,  and  upon  every  man,  who  actine 
wortliy  the  Roman  name,  had  distinguished  himself  by  his  valour  and 
his  virtue — in  allusion  to  this  custom  how  beautiful  and  strikine  are 
those  many  passages  of  sacred  Scripture,  which  represent  Jesus 
Christ,  before  a'ngels  and  the  whole  assembled  world,  acknowledging 
and  applauding  distinguished  piety,  and  publicly  conferring  crowns  of 
immortal  glory  upon  persevering  and  victorious  holiness.  Be  thou 
faithful  unto  death:  I  will  give  thee  a  crown  of  life.  (Rev.  ii.  10.) 
Blessed  »  the  man  that  endureth  temptation  ;  for  when  he  is  tried,  he 
shall  receive  the  crown  of  life  (James  i.  12.),  which  the  Lord  hath 

1  See  the  conqaest  of  the  Gonpel  and  its  triumph  over  idolatry  in  a  veiy  itriking 
manner  represented  by  Eusebiue,  lib.  x.  p.  468.  Uantab. 

S.Rom.  vi.  23.  0^«in/ia,  the  pay  of  a  soldier.  Otf/oiviov  ni  vrparttaf — Kortpty- 
Koyrcc  apyvpwv  :  Brinffing  money  to  pay  the  army.  Dion.  HaJicam.  tom.  i.  p. 
56B.     Oxon.   AaPntv  o^yui  ri  koi  r'  oXX*  offwv  tStt  ni  <npaTui.  p.  587. 

3  £v  iravTt  dXi/So^yot  aXX'  ov  arfvoxupoviuvoi. 

<  Zrf^avoi'c  '**  Taif  vuraic  <n;j^Kovc — X9^^^^  t\ape :  He  received  several  crowns 
fffold  on  account  of  hb  victories.  Dion.  Cassius,  lib.  xlii.  p.  334.  edit.  Reimar. 
yH,  etiam  notas  Fabricii  ad  loc.  Tote  ^f  fti  pavKpanitfoffi  km  vrt^ayop  tXatas 
sitMu ;  To  those  who  had  conquered  in  the  naval  engagement  he  gave  crowns  of 
eUve.  Lib.  xlix.  p.  597.  See  also  pp.  537.  580.  So  Josephus  says  that  Titus  gave 
crtapiu  of  gold  to  those  who  had  distinguished  themselves  in  the  siege  of  Jerusat 
Um;  otk^vovQ  itinBit  xpvvoi'c.  Bel.  Jnd.  lib.  vii.  p.  404.  See  also  p.  412.  Ha- 
▼drcamp- 
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pr&mised  to  them  thai  love  htm.  When  the  chirf  Aepherd  shaU  ^ 
pear^  ye  dutU  receive  a  cbown  of  dory  thatfadeih  not  away.  (1  Pet 
V.  4.)  /  have  fought  a  good  &hi^  I  have  finished  wiy  courMe^  i 
have  kept  the  faith :  Henceforth  there  is  laid  t^  for  me  a  crowm  ^ 
righteo>usnesSj  lohich  the  Lord  the  righteous  judge  shall  give  me  at 
thai  day  ;  and  not  to  me  onfy,  but  unto  all  tnem  also  that  love  his 
appearing.  (2  Tim.  iv.  8.) 

V.  But  the  highest  military  hmiour  that  could  be  conferred  in  the 
Roman  state  was  a  triumph^  or  solenm  procession,  with  which  a 
victorious  general  and  his  army  advanced  through  the  city  to  the 
capitol ;  and  which  was  the  most  grand  and  magnificent  spectacle 
ever  bdbeld  in  antient  times.  After  a  decisive  batUe  gained,  and  the 
complete  conquest  of  a  kingdom,  the  most  illustrious  captives  in  war, 
kings,  princes,  and  nobles,  with  their  wives  and  children,  to  the 
perpetual  infomy  of  this  people,  were,  with  the  last  dishonour  and 
ignominy,  led  in  fetters  before  the  general's  chariot,  through  the  pub- 
lic streets  of  Rome  ;  scaffolds  being  every  where  erected,  the  streets 
and  public  places  crowded,  and  this  barbarous  and  uncivilised  natioD 
all  the  while  in  the  highest  excess  of  joy,  and  in  the  full  fiuition  of  a 
spectacle  that  was  a  reproach  to  humanity.  .  Nor  was  only  the^  so- 
vereign of  large  and  opulent  kingdoms,  the  magnanimous  hero*  who 
had  tought  vahantly  fought  for  his  country  and  her  liberties,  the  weak 
and  tender  sex,  bom  to  a  happier  fate,  and  young  children'  insensible 
of  their  wretched  condition,  led  in  triumph ;  but  vast  numbers  of 
waggons,  full  of  rich  furniture,  statues,  pictures,  plate,  vases,  vests,^  of 
wliich  Uiey  had  stripped  palaces  and  the  houses  of  the  great ;  and 
carts  loaded  with  the  arms  they  had  taken  firom  the  enemy,  and  with 

1  Behind  the  children  and  their  trtiin  walked  Pereeiui  himielf  [the  capthre  king 
of  Macedon,]  and  wearing  sandals  of  the  fashion  of  his  country.  He  had  tha 
appearance  of  a  man  oTerwhelmed  with  terror,  and  whoee  reason  aJmost  staff^red 
under  the  load  of  his  misfortunes.  He  was  followed  by  a  great  number  of  fritwb 
and  favourites,  whose  countenances  were  oppressed  with  sorrow ;  and  who,  by 
.fixing  their  weeping  eyes  continually  upon  their  prince,  testified  to  the  spectalon 
that  it  was  his  lot  which  they  lamented,  and  that  they  were  regardless  of  th^ 
own.   Plutarchi  Vite,  in  £mil.  torn.  ii.  pp.  186)  187.  edit.  Briani. 

9  Thus,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  second  Punic  war,  the  Numidian  and  Carthm- 
ffinian  captive  generals  were  led  in  triumph.  Kai  Kap^n^oviMV  avrwf  cm  KcfMrfwr 
6C0H,  rmv  rtYtfttwutv  fXi}^i|9ay.  Appian.  tom.  i.  p.  58.  edit.  Tc^lii.  Amst.  1670.  fikh 
veral  kings,  princes,  apd  generals  were  also  led  in  Pompey's  triumph.  IIapt|y<fie 
^f  KM  o  KcXxutv  tfKtiTTovxot  OX0aici}C)  Ktu  loviautv  /SariXfvc  Afurro/SovXoc,  cm  ii 
KiXuBwy  rvfawoi,  tuu  ZJtv^wv  paeiXitot  yvvMit'  km  ^yt fiovtc  rf»cc  I/Sqfwv,  mt 
AX/3avwy  ivo^  km  Miyat^fog  6  Aao^utcvc,  cinropxoc  rov  MtOfuarov  yivofuvoi, 
Appian.  tom.  i.  p.  417. 

sf^  Plutarch,  in  his  account  of  the  triumph  of  iEmilius  at  the  conquest  of  Bfaee- 
don,  represents  this  tragical  circumstance  in  a  very  affecting  manner.  The  king^ 
ckUdren  were  also  led  captive,  and  along  with  them  a  train  of  nursesi  and  tliton, 
and  governors ;  all  bathed  in  tears,  stretching  out  their  hands  to  the  spectaton, 
and  teaching  the  children  to  entreat  and  suppbcate  their  mercy.  There  were  two 
boys  and  a  girl,  whose  tender  age  rendered  them  insensible  to  the  greatness  of 
their  calaniity,  and  this  their  insensibility  was  the  most  affecting  circumstance  m 
their  unhappy  condition.  Plutarch.  JEmil.  torn.  ii.  p.  186.  See  also  Appian.  p. 
417.  edit.  Amst.  1670. 

4  K^rifpac  ofyvfouf,  km  Kipenra^  km  ftaXa^  mm  wXuumq,  Plutarch,  ibid.  p.  497. 
Aix^aXitroic  aviotam.  luu  ypm^im  asi  atoXoavMc  a.  k,  m.  486.  8m  abo  Appian.  tarn, 
i.  ^  58.  and  p.  417.    ToUu. 
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the  coin^  of  the  empbres  they  had  conquered,  pillaged,  and  enslaved, 
preceded  the  triumphal  car.  On  this  most  splendid  oocason,  im- 
perial Rome  was  a  scene  of  universal  festivity :  the  temples  were  all 
thrown  open,  were  adorned  with  garlands,  and  filled  with  clouds  of 
incense  and  the  richest  perfumes  ^  the  spectators  were  clothed  in 
white  garments:^  hecatombs  of  victims  were  slain,^  and  the  most 
sunmtuous  entertainments^  were  given. 

The  illustrious  captives,  after  having  been  dragged  through  the  ci^ 
in  this  procession,  and  thus  publicly  exposed,  were  generally  impri- 
soned, frequently  strangled  and  despatched*  in  dungeons,  or  sold  for 
slaves.^— To  several  of  these  well  Imown  circumstances,  atlendine  a 
Koman  triumph^  the  sacred  writers  evidently  allude  in  the  followmg 
passages.  In  itie  first  of  which  Jesus  Christ  is  represented  as  a  great 
CM^tieror,  who,  alter  having  totally  vanquished  and  subjwaied  aU  the 
empires  and  kingdoms  of  false  religion,  and  overturned  the  migh^ 
titablishment  of  Judaism  and  Paganism^  supported  by  the  great  and 
pawerfulj  celebrates  a  most  magnificent  triumph  over  them,  kads 
them  in  procession^  openly  exposiw  them  to  the  view  of  the  whole 
WORLD,  as  the  captives  of  his  omnipotence,  and  the  trophies  of  his 
Gospel !  Having  spoiled  prindpclities  and  powers^  he  made  a  show 
of  them  openly^  triumphing  over  them  !^ — ^The  second  passage,  whose 
beautiful  and  striking  imagery  is  taken  firom  a  Roman  triumph^  occurs 
2  Cor.  ii.  14 — 16.  Abti;  thanks  be  unto  God^  who  alwajp  causeth  us 
to  triumph  in  Christy  and  maketh  manifest  the  savour  ofhts  knowledge 
Ihf-us  in  every  place.  For  we  are  unto  God  a  sweet  savour  of  Chrut^ 
in  them  that  are  saved^  and  in  them  thai  perish :  to  the  one  we  are  a 
savour  of  death  unto  death  ;  and  to  the  other ^  of  life  unto  life.  In  this 
passage,  God  Almighty,  in  very  striking  sentiments  and  language,  is 
represented  as  leading  the  Apostles  in  triumph^  through  the  world 

1  Ai>3psf  mvopcvMrro  tviv^^iXim,  yo^i9^  ftfovTii  ofyvfow  K.  X.  B(fa  furm  rtntms  A  To 
««Mry  ¥o^i9^a  ^cpovrcf.    Plutarch,  torn.  ii.  p.  184.    Appikn.  p.  417. 

3  Dae  it  «%Mf  tntmttfy  km  ^rtfamn  km  BvfumfiLtirmf  J|y  vXiipm*  Platareh.  torn.  i.  p.  496. 
Gr.  8vo. 

9  Niveos  ad  fhsna  Quirites.  Javenal.  Sat.  x.  yar.  45.  KaBa^s  mAivi  cccosyiq^cyot. 
Plutarch,  p.  496.  Steph. 

4  Hira  rovrooc  wyowro  ;^p«M«C(M»  rpo^ai  fiwf^  U^nf  nietm,  fiiTpatt  iiVKimnm  km  ^tul/uwi. 
After  these  were  led  one  hundred  and  twenty  &t  oxen,  which  nad  their  noma 
filded,  and  which  were  adorned  with  rihbona  ud  garlands.    Platareh.  ii  p.  185. 

A  AfiKOfUvot  it  ts  T9  KamrwXtov  h  Zcivtwy,  nf¥  fuw  minny  mrtvsvrcv.  Aorta  iu  rovs 
^iAo«^  Aeittp  tSoi  cvnv,  cf  r«  Upoy.    Appian.  tom.  i.  p.  59.  edit.  Amst.  1670. 

^  TlaptX^imv  S*  n  K««<rwXiov,  •v^cva  rttp  MXfMXmntv,  ^  irtpot  ntv  Spim^Sott  wofayayw 
fnv  [avttXrro.]  Appian.  p.  418.  For  example,  Aristobulus  king  of  the  Jews,  after 
haying  been  exposed,  and  dragged  through  the  city  in  Pompey's  triumph,  was  im- 
mediately, after  the  procession  was  concluded,  put  to  death :  Tigranes,  some  time 
afterwards,  ApiwnUitXoi  o/Svs  avvfc^ii,  c«4  Ti/pavvf  Wnp«v.  Appian  de  Bellis  Mithrid. 
p.  419.  Amst.  1670.    See  also  p.  403. 

7  Longe  plurimos  eaptiyos  ex  Etmscis  ante  currum  duxit,  quibos  sob  hasta 
vwrandatis.    Liyy,  Ub.  yi.  p.  409,  edit.  Elx.  1634. 

^  Coloss.  ii.  15.  epcaa/3c««ac  ovfwvf.  Leading  them  in  triumnh. 

9  epia^cvoim  ^fMf,  Causeth  us  to  triumph ;  rather,  leadeUi  as  about  in  triumph. 
MBptwtohi  M<  avnpt^.  He  was  led  in  triumph  and  then  put  to  death.  Appian. 
^  403.  Amst.  1670.  '*  The  Greek  word,  Sftoftfinovrtf  whicn  we  render  emueik  us 
t0  triumph^  properly  signifies  to  trnampk  over,  or  to  lead  in  trtmi^,  as  our  trans- 
htors  tMmselyes  haye  rightly  rendered  it  in  another  place,  CokNW.  ii.  15.  And 
•0  tka  ^poitk'a  true  meaning  is  phuafy  this :  Now  thtaks  be  to  Qod,  who  itways 
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showing  them  everywhere  astbemonuiiieiitsoffaispiceaiidiiierqr, 
and  by  their  means  d^fwmg  in  eray  phce  the  odour  of  the  kDOW^ 
ledge  of  God— in  reference  to  a  triumph^  when  all  the  temples  were 
fill^  with  fragrance,  and  the  whole  air  breathed  perfume : — and  the 
apostle,  continuing  the  allusion,  adds,  that  this  odomr  would  pom 
tne  means  of  the  salvation  of  some,  and  destrudion  of  others— as  in 
a  triumph,  after  the  pomp  and  procession  was  amdadedj  some  of  the 
captives  were  pui  to  detUh,  others  mved  alwe.^ 

trhimplieth  over  as  in  Christ :  Umdimg  us  mbout  in  triumpk,  as  it  were  in  soleiiiB 
procewioti.  This  jioMs  a  most  conffmons  and  beaotifnl  sense  of  his  words.  And 
in  evier  to  dispby  the  ferce  of  his  fine  eentonent,  in  its  fiiU  compass  and  exten^ 
lei  ii  bo  obserred,  thai  when  St.  Paul  repreeents  himself  and  otkm,  as  beiaf  led 
abooi  in  triomph,  like  so  manj  eaptiTes,  b^  the  prevailinf  power  and  efficacy  of 
Gospel  fraee  and  tmih,  hb  words  natorally  mipl j  and  suggest  three  things  worthy 
of  paitiealtf  noiioe  and  attention ;  namelTt  e  contest,  a  Tictory,  and  an  open  show 
of  this  Tidoiy.  (Brekell*s  Discourses,  pp.  141, 142.)  «  While  God  was  leadina  ahoai 
such  men  in  triomph,  he  made  them  Tcry  senrioeable  and  successfiil  in  promoting 
dnifltitn  knowledge  in  erery  place  whererer  they  came.    (Ibid.  p.  151.) 

1  BrOninf  "k  ONnpendhmi  Antiyritatnm  Graearam  e  profanis  sacramm,  nu 
107 — 136.;  and  his  Appendix  de  Triompho  Romanomm,  pp.  415— 434.;  1^^ 
Diatriba  de  Triompho  Jeen  Christi  in  CTruce,  pp.  2d& — 900.  or  his  work,  intitalad 


Florom  Sparsio  ad  Historiam  Piassionis  Jesu  Christi  (Dordrecht,  1672.  18bo^; 
Harwood*«  latrodndaoo  to  the  New  Testament,  toL  ii.  pp.  29--34. 47^-58. 
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SACRED  ANTIQUITIES  OF  THE  JEWS,  AND  OF  OTHER  N4TI0|r8  INCICDXV- 

TALLT  MENTIONED  IN  THE  8CRIFTURlb& 


CHAPTER  I. 

OF   SACRED   PLACES. 

X  HE  whole  world  being  the  workmanship  of  God,  there  is  no 

5 lace  m  which  men  may  not  testify  their  reverence  for  His  supreme 
fajesty.  From  the  very  first  beginning  of  time  God  had  always 
some  place  appropriated  for  the  solemn  duties  of  religious  worship. 
Adam,  even  durme  his  continuance  in  Paradise,  bad  some  place 
where  to  present  himself  before  the  Lord ;  and,  after  his  expulsion 
thence,  his  sons  in  like  manner  had  whitlier  to  bring  their  oblations 
and  sacrifices.  This  probably  was  the  reason  why  Cain  did  not 
immediately  fall  upon  bis  brother,  when  his  oflTerine  was  refused,  be* 
cause  perhaps  the  solemnity  and  religion  of  the  place,  and  sensible 
appearance  of  the  divine  Majesty  there,  struck  him  widi  a  reverential 
awe  that  mieht  cause  him  to  defer  his  villanous  design  till  he  came 
into  the  field,  where  he  slew  him. 

The  patriarchs,  both  before  and  after  the  flood,  used  altars  and 
mountains  and  groves  for  the  same  purpose  :  thus  we  read  of  Noah's 
building  an  altar  to  the  Liord,  and  offering  burnt  offerings  upon  it. 
(Gen.  viii.  20.)  Abraham,  when  he  was  called  to  the  worsiiip  of  the 
true  God,  erected  altars  wherever  he  pitched  his  tent  (Gen.  xii.  8. 
and  xiii.  4.) :  He  planted  a  grove  in  Beersheba,  and  called  there  on 
the  name  of  the  Lord  (Gen.  xxi.  33.)  :  and  it  was  upon  a  mountain 
that  God  ordered  him  to  ofier  up  his  son  Isaac.  (Gen.  xxii.  2.)  Jacob 
in  particular  called  a  place  by  the  name  of  God's  House,  where  he 
vowed  to  pay  the  tithes  of  all  that  God  should  give  him.  (Gen.  xxviii. 
22.) 

In  the  wilderness,  where  the  Israelites  themselves  had  no  setded 
habitations,  they  had  by  God's  conmiand  a  moving  tabernacle ;  and 
as  soon  as  they  were  fixed  in  the  land  of  promise,  God  appointed  a 
temple  to  be  built  at  Jerusalem,  which  David  intended,  and  his  son 
Solomon  performed :  after  the  first  temple  was  destroyed,  another 
was  built  in  the  room  of  it  (Ezra  iii.  8.),  which  Christ  himself  owned 
for  his  house  of  prayer  (Matt  xxi.  13.),  and  which  both  he  and  liis 
apostles  frequented,  as  well  as  the  synagogues. 

In  the  very  first  ages  of  ChristianiQr  we  see  in  the  sacred  writings 
more  than  probable  footsteps  of  some  determined  places  for  their 
solemn  assemblies,  and  peculiar  only  to  that  use.    Of  this  nature  was 
VOL.  III.  29 
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that  upper  room  into  which  the  apostles  and  disciples,  after  their  re- 
turn from  oar  Saviour's  ascension,  went  up  as  into  a  place  commonly 
known  and  separated  to  divine  use.  (Acts  i.  13.)  Such  another  (if 
not  the  same)  was  that  one  place,  in  which  tlicy  were  all  asseml^ed 
on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  when  the  Holy  Ghost  visibly  came  down 
upon  them  (Acts  ii.  1.) ;  and  this  is  the  more  probable  because  the 
multitude,  who  were  mostly  strangers  of  every  nation  under  heaven, 
came  so  readily  to  the  place,  upon  the  first  rumour  of  so  extraor- 
dinary an  incident,  which  supposes  it  to  be  commonly  known  as  the 
place  where  Christians  used  to  meet  together.  And  as  many  of  the 
first  believers  sold  their  houses  and  lands,  and  laid  the  money  at  the 
aposdes'  feet,  to  supply  the  necessities  of  the  church,  so  it  is  not 
unlikely  that  others  might  give  their  houses,  or  at  least  some  con- 
venient room  in  it,  for  a  place  of  worship  ;  which  may  be  the  reason 
why  tlie  apostle  so  often  salutes  such  and  such  a  person,  and  the 
church  in  his  house  (Rom.  xvi.  5.  1  Cor.  xvi.  19.  Coloss.  iv.  15.)  : 
for  that  this  salutation  is  not  used,  merely  because  tlteir  families  were 
ChristMBs,  appears  from  otlier  salutations  of  the  same  apostle,  where 
Aristobulus  and  Narcissus,  &c.  are  saluted  with  their  household. 
(Rom.  xvi.  10,  11.  2  Tim.  iv.  19.) 

Solomon,  indeed,  at  the  consecration  of  the  temple,  acknowledges 
that  tfie  heaven  of  heavens  could  not  contain  Godj  and  much  less  the 
house  which  he  had  built  him.  (1  Kings  viii.  27.)  But  it  will  not 
therefore  foUow,  that  there  is  no  necessity  for  places  to  be  appro- 
priated to  divine  worship :  diese  are  requisite  for  this  purpose, 
that  all  the  offices  of  religion  may  be  performed  with  more  decency 
and  solemnity,  and  by  such  structures  to  defend  us  from  many 
inconveniences,  which  would  extremely  incommode  us  in  paying 
our  duty  to  God.  It  is  the  same  tiling  doubtless  to  the  Almighty 
wherever  we  pray,  so  long  as  we  pray  witli  a  pious  mind  and  a 
devout  heart,  and  make  the  subject  of  our  prayers  such  good  things 
as  he  has  permitted  us  to  ask ;  but  it  was  not  consistent  with  the 
preservation  of  the  Jewish  state  and  religion,  that  God  sliould  be 
publicly  worshipped  in  every  place ;  for,  since  the  Jews  were  on 
every  side  surrounded  widi  idolators,  it  was  liighly  necessary  that 
in  all  divine  matters  there  should  be  a  strict  union  between  them 
all,  both  in  heart  and  voice,  and  consequendy  that  tliey  should  all 
meet  together  in  one  place  to  worship  God,  lest  they  should  fall 
into  idolatry,  which  actually  came  to  pass  after  the  kingdom  was 
divided,  and  the  places  of  worship  by  tliat  means  became  distmct; 
and  therefore  though  Solomon  knew  very  well  that  in  every  place 
God  was  ready  to  hear  the  prayers  of  devout  supplicants,  yet  foi 
the  preservation  of  peace  and  unity,  he,  at  tlie  consecration  of  tbj 
temple,  thought  proper  to  leave  this  impression  on  die  minds  of  the 
people,  Uiat  as  God  had  ordained  he  should  be  publicly  worsliipped 
m  the  manner  prescribed  by  him,  so  he  would  be  found  more 
exorable  to  the  prayers  which  were  oflfered  up  in  that  temple  (as  the 
place  of  public  worship)  rather  than  in  any  other  place,  thereby  to 
excite  them  to  resort  frequently  to  it.    It  is  beyona  all  doubt,  how- 
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ever,  that  pious  persons  among  the  Jews  worshipped  ^God  also  in 
private,  and  in  their  families ;  in  which  they  might  be  a»ted  by  the 
priests  and  Levites,  who  having  no  distinct  portion  of  the  land  allotted 
to  them,  were  dispersed  among  aU  the  tribes ;  and  thus  it  is  said  of 
Daniti,  that  in  his  chamber  he  kneeled  mon  his  knees  three  times  a 
day,  and  prayed,  and  gave  thanks  before  God,  (Dan.  vi.  10.) 

There  were  several  public  daces  appropriated  by  the  Jews  for 
religious  worship,  viz.  1 .  The  Tabemackj  which  in  time  gave  jitace 
to  2.  The  Temple,  both  of  which  are  oftentimes  in  Scripture  caUed 
the  sanctuary ;  between  which  there  was  no  other  difference  as  to 
the  principal  design  (though  there  was  in  beauty  and  workmanship) 
than  that  the  tabernacle  was  a  moveable  temple,  as  the  temple  was 
an  inunoveable  tabernacle ;  on  which  account  uie  tabernacle  is  some- 
times called  the  temple  (1  Sam.  i.  9.  and  iii.  3.),  as  the  tenniple  is 
sometimes  called  the  tabernacle.  (Jer.  x.  20.  Lam.  ii.  6.)  3.  There 
were  also  places  of  worship  caUed  m  Scripture  High  places,^ used 
promiscuously  during  the  times  of  both  the  tabernacle  and  temple 
until  the  captivity ;  and  lastly,  there  were  Synagogues  amone  the 
Jews,  and  other  [^aces,  used  only  for  prayer,  called  proseudut  or 
oratories,  which  chiefly  obtained  after  the  captiviQr ;  of  these  various 
structures  some  account  will  be  found  in  the  following  section. 


SECTION  1. 


OF    THE   TABERNACLE. 


I.  Different  Tabernacles  in  use  among  the  Israeiites.'-^Tl.  The  Ta- 
bernacle, «o  called  byway  of  eminence,  not  of  Egyptian  Origin,^^ 
Its  Materials, — ^III.  Form  and  Construction  of  the  Tabemacle.^^ 
Its  Contents. — IV.  Its  Migrations, 

I.  Mention  is  made  in  the  Old  Testament  of  three  diflTerent 
tabernacles  previously  to  the  erection  of  Solomon's  temple.  The 
first,  which  Moses  erected,  is  caUed  the  tabernacle  of  the  congre^ 
gation  (Exod.  xxxiii.  7.) ;  here  he  gave  audience,  heard  causes, 
and  inquired  of  Jehovah,  and  here  also  at  first,  perhaps  the  public 
oflices  of  religion  were  solemnised.  The  second  tabernacle  was  that 
erected  by  Moses  for  Jehovah,  and  at  his  express  command,  pardy 
to  be  a  palace  of  his  presence  as  tlie  king  of^  Israel  (Exod.  xl.  34, 
35.),  and  partly  to  be  the  medium  of  the  most  solemn  public  wc^ship, 
which  the  people  were  to  pay  to  him.  (26—29.)  iTiis  tabernacle 
was  erected  on  the  first  day  of  the  first  month  in  the  second  year 
afler  the  departure  of  the  Israelites  from  Egjrpt.  The  third  public 
tabernacle  was  that  erected  by  David  in  his  own  ciQr,  for  the  recep« 
tion  of  the  ark,  when  he  received  it  from  the  house  of  Obed-Edom. 
(2  Sam.  vi.  7.  1  Chron.  xvi.  ] .)  Of  the  second  of  these  taberna- 
cles we  are  now  to  treat,  which  was  called  the  tabernacle  by  way 
of  distinction.    It  was  a  moveable  chapel,  so  contrived  as  to  be 
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taken  to  pieces  and  put  together  again  at  pleasure,  for  the  conve- 
nience of  carrying  it  from  place  to  place. 

II.  It  has  been  imagined  that  this  tabernacle,  together  with  all  ita 
furniture  and  appurtenances,  was  of  Egyptian  origin :  that  Moses  pro- 
jected it  after  the  fasiiion  of  some  such  structure  which  he  baa  ob- 
served in  Egypt,  and  which  was  m  use  among  other  nations ;  or  that 
God  directed  it  to  be  made  with  a  view  of  indulging  the  Israelites  in 
a  compliance  with  their  customs  and  modes  of  worship,  so  far  as  there 
was  nothmg  in  them  direcdy  sinf^l.  The  heathen  nations,  it  is  true, 
had  such  tabernacles  or  portable  shrines  as  are  alluded  to  by  the 
prophet  Amos  (v.  26.^,  which  might  bear  a  great  resemblance  to 
that  of  the  Jews ;  but  it  has  neither  been  proved,  nor  b  it  probable, 
that  they  had  them  before  the  Jews,  and  that  the  Almighty  so  far 
condescended  to  indulge  the  Israelites,  a  wayward  people,  and  prone 
to  idolatry,  as  to  introduce  them  into  bis  own  worship.  It  is  far 
roor9  likely  that  the  heathens  derived  their  tabernacles  from  that  of 
the  Jews,  who  had  the  whole  of  their  religion  immediately  from  God, 
than  tiiil  the  Jews,  or  rather  that  God  should  take  them  fix)m  the 
heathens.^ 

The  materials  of  the  tabernacle  were  provided  by  the  people; 
every  one  brought  his  oblation  according  to  his  ability  :  those  of  the 
first  quality  offered  gold,  those  of  a  middle  condition  brought  silver 
and  brass  and  shittim-wood  f  and  the  offerings  of  the  meaner  sort 
consisted  of  yam,  fine  linen,  goats-hair  and  skins;  nor  were  the 
women  backward  in  contributing  to  this  work,  for  they  willingly 
brought  in  their  bracelets,  ear-rings,  and  other  ornaments,  and  sucn 
of  them  as  were  skilfiU  in  spinning  made  yam  and  thread.  In  short, 
the  liberality  of  the  people  on  this  occasion  was  so  great,  that  Moses 
was  obliged  by  proclamation  to  forbid  any  more  offerings,  and  thereby 
restrain  the  excessive  zeal  of  the  people  for  that  service.  (Exod. 
XXXV.  and  xxxvi.) 

This  tabernacle  was  set  up  m  the  wilderness  of  Sinai,  and  carried 
along  with  the  Israelites  fix>m  place  to  place  as  they  journeyed  to- 
T^ards  Canaan,  and  is  often  called  the  tabernacle  of  the  congrega- 
tion. The  form  of  it  appears  to  have  closely  resembled  our  modem 
tents,  but  it  was  much  larger,  having  the  sides  and  roof  secured 
with  boards,  hangings,  and  coverings,  and  was  surrounded  on  all 
sides  by  a  large  outer  court,  which  was  enclosed  by  piUars,  posted 
at  equal  distances,  whose  spaces  were  filled  up  with  curtains  fixed 
to  these  pillars :  whence  it  is  evident  that  tliis  tabernacle  consisted 
first  of  the  tent  or  house  itself  which  was  covered,  and  next  of  the' 


^  The  hjrpothesit  above  noticed  was  advanced  by  Spencer  in  bia  learnedi  tet  in 
many  respects  fanciful  treatise,  De  Legibus  Hebrieorunii  lib.  iii.  diss.  i.  c.  3.  and  div. 
vi.  c.l.  llis  arguments  were  examined  and  refuted  by  Buddeus  in  his  Uistoria 
Ecclesiastica  Veteris  Testament!,  part  i.  pp.  310.  548. 

3  This  skUtim-wood  is  supposed  to  have  boon  either  the  aotcia  or  the  cedar, 


The  cedar  haa  bten  idready  mentioned 
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court  that  surrounded  it,  which  was  open :  all  which  are  minutehr 
and  exactly  described  in  Exod.  xxv. — rxxx.  xxxvi. — xl.  from  which 
chapters  the  following  particulars  are  abridged. 

ni.  The  tent  itseUf  was  an  oblong  square,  thirty  cubits  in  length, 
and  ten  in  height  and  breadth.  Tlie  inside  of  it  was  divided  by  a 
veil  or  hanging,  made  of  rich  embroidered  linen,  which  parted  the 
holy  place  from  the  holy  of  holies.  The  holy  place,  (wideb  is  called 
<he  Jirst  tabemade^  Heb.  ix.  2.  6.)  was  twen^*^  cubits  long,  and  ten 
wide ;  and  the  holy  of  holies,  (called  the  second  tabernacle^  Heb.  ix. 
7.)  was  ten  cubits  kmg,  and  ten  broad.  In  the  holy  place  stood  the 
altar  of  incense  overlaid  with  gold,  the  table  of  showbread,  consisting 
of  twelve  loaves,  and  the  great  candlestick  of  pure  gold,  containing 
seven  branches :  none  of  the  people  were  allowed  to  go  into  the 
holy  place,  but  only  the  priests.  The  holy  of  holies  (so  caUed  be- 
cause it  was  the  most  sacred  place  of  die  tabernacle,  into  which 
none  went  but  tiie  high  priest)  contained  in  it  the  ark,  called  tii6  ark 
of  the  testimony  (Exod.  xxv.  22.)  or  the  ark  of  die  covenanl^  (Josh, 
iv.  7.)  This  was  a  small  chest  or  coSer  made  of  shittim-wood,  over- 
laid with  gold,  into  which  were  put  the  two  tables  of  the  law  (as  well 
the  broken  ones,  say  the  Jews,  as  the  whole)  with  the  pot  of  manna, 
and  Aaron's  rod  that  budded  (Heb.  ix.  4.),  which  passage  of  the 
apostle  explains  what  is  meant  by  the  pot  of  manna  being  laid  up 
befinre  the  Lord  (Exod.  xvi.  33.),  and  Aaron's  rod  being  laid  before 
die  testimony  of  the  Lord  (Numb.  xvii.  10.),  that  is,  within  the  very 
ark  itself;  for  though  when  this  ark  was  put  afterwards  into  the 
temple  of  Solomon,  it  is  declared  that  there  was  nothing  in  it  save  the 
two  tables  which  Moses  put  therein  at  Horeb  (2.  Chron.  v.  10.),  yet 
that  might  be  owing  to  the  various  accidents  which  befel  it  while  in 
the  hands  of  the  PInlistines  and  others. 

The  lid  or  covering  of  this  ark  was  wholly  of  solid  gold,  and 
called  the  mercy-seat :  at  the  two  ends  of  it  were  two  cherubim  (or 
hieroglyphic  figures,  the  form  of  which  it  is  impossible  now  to  ascer- 
tain) looking  inwards  towards  each  other,  with  wings  expanded, 
ndiich,  embracing  the  whole  circumference  of  the  mercy-seat,  met 
oa  each  side  in  the  middle.  Here  the  Shechinah  or  Divine  Pre- 
sence rested,  both  m  the  tabernacle  and  temple,  and  was  visibly 
seen  in  the  appearance  of  a  cloud  over  it.  (Lev.  xvi.  2.)  From  this 
the  divine  oracles  were  ^ven  out  by  an  audible  voice,  as  often  as 
Jehovah  was  consulted  on  behalf  of  his  people.  (Exod.  xxv.  22. 
Numb.  vii.  89.)  And  hence  it  is  that  God  is  so  often  said  in  Scrip- 
iore,  to  dwell  between  the  cherMm  (2  Kings  xix.  15.  Psal.  Ixxx.  1«^, 
because  there  was  the  seat  or  throne  of  the  visible  appearance  of  his 
gkiiy  among  them ;  aod  this  was  the  reason  why  not  only  in  the 
temple,  when  they  came  up  there  to  wcnrship,  but  every  where  else 
ID  their  dispersion  through  the  whole  world,  whenever  they  prayed, 
they  turned  their  faces  towards  the  place  where  the  ark  stood,  and 
directecf  all  their  devotions  that  way.  (1  Kings  viii.  48.  Dan.  vi.  10.) 
The  boards  or  planks,  of  which  the  body  of  the  tabernacle  was 
oompoaed,  were  forty-eight  in  number,  each  a  cubit  and  a  half  wide^ 
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and  ten  cubits  high.  Twent}*^  of  them  were  required  to  make  up 
one  side  of  the  tabernacle,  and  twenty  the  other,  and  at  tlie  west  end 
of  it  were  the  other  eight,  which  were  all  let  ijito  one  another,  by  two 
tenons  above  and  below,  and  compacted  together  by  bars  running 
from  one  end  to  the  other ;  but  the  cast  end,  which  was  the  entry, 
was  open,  and  only  covered  with  a  rich  curtain  of  blue  silk,  and  fine 
twined  linen,  wrought  with  needle-work.  The  roof  of  the  tabernacle 
was  a  square  fi^me  of  planks,  resting  upon  their  bases,  and  over 
these  were  coverings  or  curtains  of  different  kinds ;  of  which  the  first 
on  the  inside  was  made  of  fine  linen,  curiously  embroidered  in  va- 
rious coloiurs  of  crimson  and  scarlet,  purple  and  hyacinth.  The  next 
was  made  of  eoats-hah*  curiously  wove  together ;  and  the  last,  or 
outmost,  was  of  sheep  and  badgers-skins  (some  dyed  red,  and  others 
of  azure  blue),  which  served  to  preserve  the  other  rich  curtains  from 
the  rain,  and  to  protect  the  tabernacle  itself  from  the  injuries  of  the 
weather. 

Round  about  the  tabernacle  was  a  large  oblong  court,  an  hun- 
dred cubits  long,  and  fifty  broad,  encompassed  with  pillars  overlaid 
mth  silver,  and  whose  capitals  were  of  the  same  metal,  but  their 
bases  were  of  brass.  Ten  of  diese  pillars  stood  towards  the  west, 
six  to  the  east,  t\^'enty  to  the  north,  and  twenty  to  the  south,  at  five 
cubits  distance  from  each  other.  Over  tliese  hung  curtains  made 
of  twined  linen  thread  in  the  manner  of  net-work,  which  surrounded 
the  tabernacle  on  all  sides,  except  at  the  entrance  of  the  court,  which 
was  covered  with  a  curtain  made  of  richer  materials.  Nearly  ia 
the  centre  of  this  court  stood  a  brazen  vessel,  called  the  brazen 
laver,  in  which  the  priests  washed  their  hands  and  feet,  whenever 
they  were  to  offer  sacrifices,  or  go  into  tlie  tabernacle  ;  and  directly 
opposite  to  the  entrance  of  the  tabernacle  stood  the  brazen  altar  of 
burnt-offerings,  in  the  open  air,  that  die  fire  wliich  was  kept  perpe- 
tually upon  it,  and  the  smoke  arising  from  the  victims  that  were 
burnt  there,  might  not  spoil  die  inside  of  the  tabernacle:  at  the 
four  comers  of  this  altar  there  was  something  like  four  horns,  and 
as  the  akar  itself  was  hollow  and  open  both  at  top  and  bottom,  from 
these  horns  there  hune  a  grate  made  of  brass,  (fastened  with  four 
rings  and  four  chains)  on  which  the  wood  and  the  sacrifices  were 
burnt ;  and  as  the  ashes  fell  through,  they  were  received  below  in  a 
pan. 

There  is  no  precept  in  the  law  to  make  the  altar  a  privileged 
place,  but  in  conformity  to  the  customs  of  other  nations  the  Jews 
seem  to  have  done  it ;  for  fit>m  the  words  in  Exod.  xxi.  14.  where 
God  ordered  the  wilful  murderer  to  be  taken  from  his  altar j  that  he 
may  die^  it  seems  unquestionably  true,  tliat  both  in  the  wilderness 
and  afterwards  in  Canaan,  this  altar  contmued  a  sanctuary  for  those 
who  fled  unto  it ;  and  very  probably  it  was  die  horns  of  this  altar 
(then  at  Gibeon^  that  Adonijah  and  Joab  took  hold  of  (1  Kings  i.  50. 
and  ii.  28.),  for  the  temple  of  Solomon  was  not  then  erected.^ 

ijgi  evident  from  this  and  otber  pafl■^^  of  Scripture,  thtt  the  altar  wia  oon 
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The  fire  that  was  upon  this  altar  of  bumt-ofTerings,  was  at  first 
miraculously  kindled  by  God,  when  Aaron,  after  die  consecration 
of  himself  and  his  sons,  ofi^red  their  first  bumt-ofTering  for  them- 
selves and  the  people ;  at  which  time  it  pleased  God,  as  a  token  of 
his  approbation,  to  consume  the  victim  with  fire.  (Levit.  ix.  24.) 
Crod  had  beforehand  ordered  that  the  fire  on  tliis  sdtar,  when  once 
kindled,  should  never  go  out.  (Levit.  vi.  12,  13.)  It  was  reckoned 
an  impious  presumptk>n  to  make  use  of  any  otlier  but  this  sacred 
fire  in  burning  incense  before  the  Lord ;  which  was  sufficiently  noti- 
fied to  Aaron  by  an  injunction  given  li'un,  that  he  was  to  light  die 
incense  offered  to  God,  in  the  nM)st  holy  place  on  the  great  day  of 
expiation,  at  this  fire  only.  (Lev.  xvi.  12,  13.)  Notwithstanding 
winch  prohibition  Nadab  and  Abiliu,  two  unhappy  sons  of  Aaron, 
forgetful  of  their  duty,  took  their  censers,  and  putting  common  fire 
in  them,  laid  incense  thereon,  and  offered  strange  fire  before  the 
Lord,  in  their  daily  ministrations,  which  profane  approach  God  im- 
mediately resented ;  for  we  are  told  that  a  fire  went  out  from  the 
Lord,  and  devoured  them^  so  that  they  died.  (Lcvit.  x.  1.) 

After  the  Israelites  were  settled  in  tiie  land  of  promise,  it  appears 
that  this  tabernacle  was  surrounded  with  a  great  many  other  tents 
or  cells,  which  were  placed  about  it  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
buildings  were  afterwards  placed  around  the  temple.  These  were 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  reception  of  tlie  priests  during  the  time 
of  their  ministration,  and  for  laying  up  the  utensils  and  provisions 
which  were  used  in  die  tabernacle  ;  this  explains  what  is  related  of 
Eli's  sons  going  into  the  kitchen  where  the  peace-offerings  were 
dressing,  and  taking  out  of  the  pots  whatever  die  flesh-hook  brought 
up.  (1  Sam.  ii.  14.1|  And  thus  £1!  is  said  to  be  laid  down  in  his 
place  (iii.  2.),  that  is,  was  gone  to  bed  in  one  of  diese  tents  near  die 
tabernacle,  next  to  which  Samuel  lay,  which  made  him  (being  then 
a  child)  run  to  EK,  when  he  heard  the  voice  of  the  Lord,  thinking 
that  Eli  had  called  (4,  5.,  &c.) :  and  diis  also  explains  what  is  said 
of  David  (Mat.  xii.  4.)  that  he  entered  into  the  house  of  God^  and  did 
eat  the  show-bread,  that  is,  he  came  to  the  priest's  habitation,  which 
Mras  among  these  tents  round  the  tabernacle,  and  which  were  reckoned 

sidered  u  an  asylum  :  and  it  is  well  known  that,  among  almost  all  the  heathen  nations 
of  antiquity,  the  altars  of  their  deities  were  accounted  so  sacred  thai  the  vilest  mis- 
creant found  safety,  if  he  once  reached  an  altar.  Hence  arose  many  abuses,  and 
justice  was  greatly  perverted :  so  that  it  became  a  maxim  that  the  guilty  should  bo 
punished  even  though  they  should  have  taken  refuge  there.  We  have  remarked  above 
that  the  presumptuous  murderer  was,  by  divine  command,  to  be  dragged  thence 
and  put  to  death.  Euripides  thus  alludes  to  a  similar  ordinance  among  Uie  heathen 
nations  in  his  tiuje : — 

Eyw,  yap  Itorii  ftri  iiKaios  «v  amtp 
Bw^«v  vpevifci,  rov  vofiov  j^mipttv  n»r, 
Upoi  T$tw  itKnv  «yoi/i'  av,  o«  T^ai  ^covf 
Kaxov  yap  avipm.  xpf  itaKmi  9a»^v  «ci. 

Eurip.  Frag.  42.  edit.  AlusgraVe. 
In  English  thus : 
"  If  an  unrighteous  man  availing  himself  of  the  law,  should  claim  the  protection 
of  the  altar,  I  would  drag  him  to  justice,  nor  fear  the  wnth  of  the  ffods :  fbr  it  is 
necessary  that  a  wicked  man  should  always  vaShr  for  his  crimes.*'    ur.  A.  Clarke 
oa  1  Kings  ii.  30. 
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as  parts  of  tlie  house  of  God  ;  for  that  Dand  did  not  go  into  the 
tabernacle  itself,  and  take  the  show-bread  from  the  table  that  stood 
there,  is  evident  from  1  Sam.  xxi.  6.  where  it  is  said  that  the  show- 
bread  delivered  by  the  priest  to  David,  was  indeed  bread  that  bad 
been  hallowed,  but  was  removed  from  before  the  Lord,  other  bread 
having  been  put  in  its  place,  which  was  done  every  Sabbath  day, 
according  to  the  law.  (Lievit.  xxiv.  8.)  So  that  the  bread  which  was 
removed,  belonged  to  the  priest,  came  into  his  custpdv,  and  was 
properly  under  his  hand  (3.),  of  which  he  gave  David  a  share,  whose 
present  necessiQr  justified  the  action. 

When  the  tabernacle  was  finislied,  it  was  consecrated,  with  all  the 
furniture  therein,  by  being  anointed  with  a  peculiar  oil,  which  God 

Sre  directions  to  prepare  for  that  very  purpose  (Exod.  xxx.  22., 
.),  after  which  He  made  his  people  sensible  of  his  special  pre- 
sence in  it,  covering  it  with  a  cloud  which  overshadowed  it  by  day, 
and  by  night  gave  fight,  as  if  it  had  been  a  fire,  and  by  giving  an- 
swers in  an  audible  manner  from  the  ark  when  consulted  by  the  hidi 
priest.  Whenever  the  Israelites  changed  their  camp  the  tabemade 
was  taken  down,  and  every  Licvite  knew  what  part  he  was  to  carry, 
for  thb  was  a  part  of  their  ofiice ;  and  sometimes,  upon  extraordinary 
occasions,  the  priests  themselves  bore  the  ark,  as  when  they  passed 
over  Jordan,  and  besieged  Jericho.  (Josh.  iii.  14.  and  vi.  6.)  Con- 
cerning the  manner  of  carrying  the  several  parts  of  it,  see  Numb.  iv. 
When  they  encamped,  the  tabernacle  stood  always  in  the  midst,  being 
surrounded  by  the  army  of  the  Israelites  on  all  sides  in  a  quadranni- 
lar  form,  divided  according  to  their  several  tribes;  the  Israelitish 
camp  being  at  the  distance  of  two  thousand  cubits  from  the  tabema- 
cle,  which  by  computation  is  reckoned  a  mile,  and  is  called  a  sabbath 
day*$  journey  (Acts  i.  12.)  as  being  the  distance  they  had  to  go  on 
tliat  day  to  the  place  of  worship.  Aloses  and  Aaron,  with  die  priests 
and  Levites,  encamped  in  their  tents  next  the  tabernacle,  between  it 
and  die  anny. 

IV.  The  tabernacle  being  so  constructed  as  to  be  taken  to  pieces 
and  put  together  again  as  occasion  required,  it  ^vas  removed  as  often 
as  the  camp  of  the  Israefites  moved  from  one  station  to  another ;  and 
thus  accompanied  them  in  all  their  marches,  until  they  arrived  at  the 
land  of  Canaan.  It  was  at  first  set  up  at  Gilgal,  being  the  first  en- 
campment of  the  Israelites  in  Canaan ;  and  here  it  continued  ibr 
about  seven  years,  durins  which  Joshua  was  occupied  in  the  coo- 
(juest  of  that  country.  When  they  came  to  the  river  Jordan,  over 
which  they  were  to  pass,  the  priests  that  bore  the  ark  of  the  covenant 
were  commanded  to  go  first,  by  which  an  immediate  miracle  was 
wrought :  for  the  waters  of  Jordan  though  swollen  at  that  time  by 
torrents  from  the  mountains,  suspended  Uieir  course,  and  standing  on 
an  heap,  left  the  land  drj',  so  diat  ail  the  people  passed  over.  (Josh, 
iii.  5—17.)  While  Jertch9  was  mvested,  we  find  that  the  aric  wis 
cmnried  seven  times  round  the  city,  after  which  the  walk  of  it  feD 
down,  and  then  the  Israelites  entered  and  sacked  the  place.    (Josh. 
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Afterwards  the  tabernacle  was  pitched  in  Shiloh,  beins  neariy  in 
the  centre  of  the  country  then  subdued ;  liere  we  read  of  it  in  die 
days  of  Eli  who  was  both  priest  and  judge;  for  the  Israelites,  b^g 
beaten  by  the  Philistines,  sent  and  fetched  die  ark  of  the  covenant 
from  Shiloh  into  their  camp,  tiiat  the  presence  of  it  might  be  auspi- 
cious to  them.  (1  Sam.  iv.  4.)  However,  the  Philistines  still  pre- 
vailing, the  ark  of  God  was  taken  and  carried  to  Asbdod,  one  of  the 
cities  of  the  Philistines,  who  placed  it  in  the  temple  of  Dagon  their 
idol  god.  (I  Sam.  V.  1,2.)  And  now  the  tabernacle  and  the  ark 
were  entirely,  and,  as  some  think,  for  ever  separated.  The  Lord, 
iiowever,  showed  his  displeasure  against  the  men  of  Ashdod  for  de- 
taining tlie  ark,  and  smote  them  with  a  terrible  disease ;  upon  which 
the  ark  was  removed  to  Gath,  another  of  their  cities,  and  thence  to 
Ekron,  a  third  city ;  the  inhabitants  of  both  which  places  underwent 
the  same  chastisement  with  those  of  Ashdod  for  their  presumption  in 
detaining  it.  (1  Sam.  v.  8 — \2,\ 

At  length  the  Philistines,  after  the  ark  had  been  in  their  custody 
seven  months,  sent  to  Bethshemesh  (a  city  in  die  tribe  of  Judah  bor- 
dering upon  the  Philistines)  with  an  ofTering  of  Jewels  and  gold  as  an 
atonement  for  their  sin.  (1  Sam.  vi.)  The  men  of  Bemshemesh 
received  h,  but  their  curiosity  prompting  them  to  look  into  it,  they 
were  suddenlv  slain  in  great  numbers :  thence  it  was  taken  away  at 
their  request  ny  the  men  of  Khjath-jearim  (anotlier  city  in  the  same 
tribe),  and  put  into  the  custody  of  Abinadab  of  Gibeah,  their  neigh- 
bour, where  it  remained  twenty  years  (2  Sam.  vi.  3,  4.),  during 
which  time  it  appears  that  Saul  ordered  Abijah  die  high  priest  to 
bring  it  to  his  camp  in  Gibeah.  (I  Sam.  xiv.  18.)  After  which  it 
was  returned  again  to  the  house  of  Abinadab.  When  David  was 
king,  and  had  gotten  full  possession  of  Jerusalem,  he  made  an  attempt 
to  bring  the  ark  thither,  but  was  discouraged  by  an  example  of  the 
divine  vengeance  upon  one  of  the  sons  of  Abinadab,  who  unadvised^ 
laid  his  hands  upon  it ;  on  which  account  David  left  it  at  the  house 
of  Obed-Edom  the  Gittite.  (2  Sam.  vi.  10.) 

With  Obed-Edom  the  ark  remained  three  months ;  after  which  it 
was  brought  with  great  solemnity  into  that  part  of  Jerusalem  called 
the  city  of  David,  where  a  place  was  prepared  and  a  tent  pitched 
for  it  (2  Sam.  vi.  17.  1  Chron.  xv.  25.  and  xvi.  1.),  and  there  it 
remained  dll  it  was  put  into  the  temple  afterwards  built  by  Solomon, 
upon  which  occasion  it  appears  that  the  132d  Psalm  was  composed. 
From  the  temple  of  Solomon  it  was  afterwards  removed  (probably 
by  one  of  the  idolatrous  kings  of  Judah),  for  we  find  the  pious  king 
Josiah  ordering  it  to  be  replaced.  (2  Chron.  xxxv.  3.)  It  is  supposed 
to  have  beon  consumed  in  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, which  took  place  not  many  years  afterwards. 

With  regard  to  the  tabernacle  and  the  other  sacred  diings  belong- 
ing to  it,  we  read  that  in  the  da3rs  of  Saul  it  had  been  removed  from 
Shiloh  to  Nob,  a  city  on  this  side  of  the  Jordan,  between  the  tribes 
of  Judah  and  Benjamin,  not  far  from  the  city  of  Jerusalem  (1  Sam. 

roL.  in.  30 
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xn.  1.)  )  which  bad  been  assigned  to  the  priests  and  Levhes  for 
habhation,  among  whom  Abiroelech  and  nis  son  AUathar  were  sac- 
cessively  hi^h  pnesta.  (Mark  ii.  26.])  In  the  reign  of  David,  it  was 
at  Oibeon  m  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  (I  Chron.  xvi.  39.  xxi.  29. V; 
jNTobably  because  Saul  had  commanded  Doeg  to.  assassinate  all  tne 
priests  at  Nob:  which  sanguinary  commission  he  executed  so  sue- 
cessiiiUyy  that  Abiathar  alone  escaped  to  David.  Here  also  it  was  at 
the  commencement  of  Solomon's  rei^  (2  Chroo.  i.  3.),  after  which 
time  the  Scriptures  are  silent  concermng  it. 


SECTION  II. 

OF  THE  TEMPLE. 


I.  The  Temple  of  Solomon. — II.  The  Second  Temple. — Its  varioui 
>  Courts, — Reverence  of  the  Jews  for  %t. 

JlxAVING  taken  a  survey  of  the  tabernacle,  we  proceed  to  the 
Temple  at  Jerusalem,  which  was  erected  nearly  upon  the  same  plan 
as  the  former  structure,  but  in  a  more  magnificent  and  expensive 
manner.  According  to  the  opinion  of  some  writers,  there  were  three 
temples,  viz*  the  first,  erected  by  Solomon ;  the  second,  by  Zerub- 
babel  and  Joshua  the  high  priest;  and  the  third,  by  Herod  a  few 
years  before  the  birth  of  Christ.  But  tliis  opinion  is,  very  properly, 
rejected  by  the  Jews,  who  do  not  allow  the  third  to  be  a  new  temple, 
but  only  the  second  temple  rebuilt :  and  this  opinion  corresponds 
with  the  prophecy  of  Haggai  (ii.  9.),  tliat  the  glory  of  this  latter  Jmue, 
«-the  temple  built  by  Zerubbabel,  should  be  greater  than  that  of  the 
former;  which  prediction  was  uttered  with  reference  to  the  Messiah's 
honouring  it  wim  his  presence  and  ministry. 

I.  The  first  temple  is  that  which  usually  bears  the  name  of  Solo- 
mon ;  the  materials  for  which  were  provided  by  David  before  hb 
death,  though  the  edifice  was  raised  by  his  son.  It  stood  on  Mount 
Moriah,  an  eminence  of  the  mountainous  ridge  in  the  Scriptures 
termed  Mount  Sion  (Psal.  cxxxii.  13,  14.),  which  had  been  pur- 
chased of  Araunah  or  Oman,  the  Jebusite.  (2  Sam.  xxiv.  23,  24. 
1  Chron.  xxi.  25.)  The  plan  and  whole  model  of  this  superb  struc- 
ture were  formed  after  that  of  the  tabernacle,  but  of  much  krger 
dimensions.'  It  was  surrounded,  except  at  the  fixmt  or  east  end,  by 
three  stories  of  chambers,  each  five  cubits  square,  which  reached  to 
half  the  height  of  the  temple  ;  and  the  boat  was  ornamented  with  a 
magnificent  portico,  whicn  rose  to  the  height  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  cubits :  so  that  the  form  of  the  whole  edifice  was  not  unlike 
that  of  some  andent  churches  which  have  a  lokv  tower  in  the  front, 
and  a  k>w  aisle  running  along  each  side  of  the  buildii^  The  utensils 
for  the  sacred  service  were  the  same :  excepting  that  sev^al  of  thoa, 
as  the  altar,  candlestick,  be.  were  hreer,  in  proportna  to  the  mote 
qpacKMis  edifice  to  which  they  beloi^ea.  Seven  years  ud  six  months 
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were  occupied  in  the  erection  of  the  superb  and  mtcpifieeql  tenqile 
of  Solomon ;  by  whom  it  was  dedicatee^  with  pecuhar  soleouut^  to 
the  worship  of  the  Most  High,  who  on  this  octesion  vouchsafed  to 
honour  it  with  the  Shechinah,  or  visible  manifestation  of  His  presence. 
Various  attempts  have  been  made  to  describe  the  proportions  wnA 
several  parts  of  this  structure :  but  as  no  two  writers  scarcely  agree 
on  this  subject,  a  minute  description  of  it  is  designedly  omitted,  ft 
retained  its  pristine  splendour  onlv  thirty-three  or  thiiW-four  years, 
when  Shishalc  king  ot  E.i^pt  tooK  Jerusalem,  and  earned  away  the 
treasures  of  the  temple  :^  and  after  undergoing  subsequent  profana- 
tions and  piU^es,  this  stupendous  building  was  6nally  plundered  and 
burnt  by  the  Chaidsans  under  Nebucliadnezzar  in  the  year  of  the 
world  3416,  or  before  Christ  584.  (2  Kings  xxv.  13—15.  2  Chron. 
xxxvi.  17—20.) 

II.  After  the  captivity  the  temple  emerged  from  its  ruins,  being  re- 
built by  Zerubbabel,'  but  with  vastly  inferior  and  diminished  glory : 
as  appears  from  the  tears  of  the  aged  men  who  4iad  beheld  the  former 
structure  in  all  its  grandeur.  (Ezra  iii.  12.)  The  second  temple  was 
profaned  by  order  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  (a.  m.  3837,  b.  c.  1^3) ; 
who  caused  the  daily  sacrifice  to  be  disconunued,  and  erected  the 
image  of  Jupiter  Olympius  on  the  altar  of  burnt  offering.  In  this 
condition  it  continued  three  years  (1  Mace.  i.  62.),  when  Judas  Mac- 
cabeus purified  and  repaired  it,  and  restored  the  sacrifices  and  true 
worship  of  Jehovah,  (a.  m.  3840,  b.  c.  160.) 

Some  years  before  the  birth  of  our  Saviour,  the  repairing  or  rather 
gradual  rebuilding  of  this  second  temple,  which  had  become  decayed 
m  the  lapse  of  five  centuries,  was  undertaken  by  Herod  the  Great, 
who  for  nine  years  employed  eighteen  thousand  workmen  upon  it, 
and  spared  no  expense  to  render  it  equal,  if  not  superior,  in  magni- 
tude, splendour,  and  beauty  to  any  thing  among  mankind.  Josephus 
calls  it  a  work  die  most  admirable  of  any  that  had  ever  been  seen  or 
heard  of,  both  for  its  curious  structure  and  its  magnitude,  and  also 
for  the  vast  wealth  expended  upon  it,  as  well  as  tor  the  universal 
reputation  of  its  sanctity.^  But  though  Herod*  accomplished  his 
onginal  design  in  the  time  above  specified,  yet  the  Jews  continued  to 
ornament  and  enlarge  it,  expending  the  sacred  treasure  in  annenng 
additional  buildings  to  it  $  so  that  mey  might  with  great  propriety  ash 

sert  that  their  temple  had  been  forty  and  six  years  in  building.^ 

_« ^ 

I  In  the  ye&r  of  the  world  3001  ;  before  Qirist  999. 

a  In  the  year  of  the  world  3033 ;  before  Chrift  067.  1  Kings  xiv.  25,  26.  2  Cbnm. 

»i.  9. 
a  Esra  i — v\.   JoeephoB,  Ant.  Jnd.  lib.  xi.  c.  4. 

4  De  Bell.  Jud.  lib.  vi.  c.  4.  §  8. 

5  John  ii.  20.  There  is  therefore  no  real  contradiction  between  the  sacred  writer 
tad  Josephus.  The  words  of  the  evangelist  are  *'  forty  and  six  years  was  this 
ttmple  in  building.'*  This,  as  Calmet  well  observes,  is  not  saying  that  Herod 
«npioyed  forty-six  years  in  erecting  it.  Josephus  acquaints  us  that  Herod  began 
to  rebuild  the  templci  so  as  not  to  be  esteemed  a  new  edifice,  in  the  eighteenth 

Etf  of  his  reign,  (Antiq.  lib.  xy.  c.  14.),  computing  from  his  being  declued  king 
the  RomiBS,  or  in  the  ABbeenth  ^ear  (Bell.  Jud.  fib.  i.  c.  16.)  reckoning  from  the 
ith  of  Aflftigmius.    He  finished  it  for  use  in  about  nine  years  (Ant  sr.  14.)  ^  but 
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Before  we  proceed  to  describe  this  Tenerable  edifice,  it  may  be 

1)roper  to  remark,  that  by  the  temple  is  to  be  understood  not  only  the 
abric  or  house  itself,  which  byway  of  eminence  is  called  the  Temjik, 
.viz.  the  holy  of  holies,  the  sanctuary,  and  the  several  courts  both  of 
the  priests  and  Israelites ;  but  also  all  the  numerous  chambers  and 
rooms  which  this  prodigious  edifice  comprehended,  and  each  of  which 
had  its  respective  degree  of  holiness,  uicreasing  in  proportion  to  its 
contiguity  to  the  holy  of  holies.  This  remark  it  will  be  necessary  to 
bear  m  mind,  lest  the  reader  of  Scripture  should  be  led  to  suppose 
that  whatever  is  there  said  to  be  transacted  in  the  temple  was  actually 
done  in  the  interior  of  that  sacred  edifice.  To  tliis  infinite  number 
of  apartments  into  which  the  temple  was  disposed  our  Lord  refers 
(John  xiv.  2.) :  and,  by  a  very  striking  and  magnificent  simile  bor- 
rowed from  tnem,  he  represents  those  numerous  seats  and  mansions 
of  heavenly  bliss  which  his  Father's  haute  contained,  and  which  were 
prepared  for  the  everlasting  abode  of  the  righteous.  The  imagery 
is  singularly  beautiful  and  happy,  when  considered  as  an  allusion 
to  the  temple,  which  our  Lord  not  unfi*equendy  called  his  Father's 
house. 

The  second  temple,  originaUy  built  by  Zerubbabel,  after  the  cap- 
tivity, and  repaired  by  Herod,  differed  in  several  respects  from  tint 
erected  by  Solomon,  although  they  agreed  in  others. 

The  temple  erected  by  Solomon  was  more  splendid  and  magnifi- 
cent than  the  second  temple,  which  was  deficient  in  five  remarkable 
things  that  constituted  the  chief  glory  of  the  first : — ^these  were  the 
ark  and  mercy  seat, — the  shechinah  or  manifestation  of  the  divine 

Eresence  in  the  holy  of  holies, — the  sacred  fire  on  the  altar,  which 
ad  been  first  kindled  firom  heaven, — ^the  urim  and  thiimmim,— ^nd 
the  ^irit  of  prophecy.  But  the  second  temple  surpassed  the  first 
ui  gl"^)  being  honoured  by  the  frequent  presence  of  our  divine 
Saviour,  agreeably  to  die  prediction  of  Haggai.  (ii.  9.)  Both,  how- 
ever, were  erected  upon  the  same  site,  a  very  hard  rock,  encom- 
Mssed  by  a  very  frightful  precipice ;  and  die  foundation  was  laid  widi 
incredible  expense  and  labour.  Tlie  superstructure  was  not  inferior 
to  this  great  work ;  the  height  of  the  temple  wall,  especially  on  the 
south  side,  was  stupendous.  In  die  lowest  places  it  was  three  hun- 
dred cubits,  or  four  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  and  in  some  places  even 
greater.  This  most  magnificent  pile  was  constructed  with  hard  white 
stones  of  prodigious  magnitude.^ 

The  temple  itself,  strictiy  so  called  (which  comprised  the  portico, 
the  sanctuary,  and  die  holy  of  holies),  formed  only  a  small  part  of 
the  sacred  edifice  on  mount  Moriali ;  being  surrounded  by  spacious 
courts,  making  a  square  of  half  a  mile  in  circumference.     It  was 

it  continued  increasing  in  splendour  and  magniiiconco  through  the  pious  donations 
of  the  people  (Bell.  Jud.  ▼.  14.)  to  the  time  of  Nero,  when  it  was  completed,  and 
.18,000  workmen  were  dismissed  from  that  serrice.  From  the  eiffhteentn  of  Herod, 
.who  rcifpned  thirty-eeYon  years,  to  tho  birth  of  Christ,  more  Dian  a  year  before 
the  deatn  of  that  prince,  was  above  sixteen  years,  added  to  which  the  age  of  Chr^ 
now  thirty,  gives  forty-six  complete  years. 
.    1  Antiq.  Jod.  lib.  zv.  ^  5. 
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entered  through  nine  gates,  which  were  on  every  side  thickly  coated 
wkh  gold  and  silver :  but  there  was  one  gate  without  the  holy  bouse, 
which  was  of  Corinthian  brass,  the  most  precious  metal  in  antient 
times,  and  which  far  surpassed  the  others  in  beauty.  For  while  these 
were  of  equal  magnitude,  the  gate  composed  of  Corinthian  brass  was 
much  larger ;  its  height  beiiie  fifty  cubits  and  its  doors  forty  cubits, 
and  its  ornaments  both  of  gold  and  silver  being  far  more  costly  and 
massive.  This  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  gate  caUed  BeaiUihl 
in  Acts  iii.  2.,  where  reter  and  John,  in  the  name  of  Christ,  healed 
a  man  who  had  been  lame  from  his  birth. 

The  first  or  outer  court,  which  encompassed  the  holy  house  and 
the  other  courts,  was  named  the  Court  of  the  Gentiles  ;  because  the 
latter  were  allowed  to  enter  into  it,  but  were  prohibited  from  ad- 
vancing further.  On  the  gates  that  opened  through  this  enclosure, 
and  on  the  columns  contiguous,  were  inscriptions  in  Hebrew,  Greek, 
and  Latin  ;  which  interdicted,  on  pain  of  deatli,  any  furtlier  entrance 
to  the  unclean  and  to  the  Gentiles,  litis  court  was  surrounded  by  a 
range  of  porticoes  or  cloisters,  above  which  were  galleries  or  apan- 
ments  supported  by  pillars  of  wliite  marble,  each  consisting  of  a  smgle 
piece,  and  five  and  twenty  cubits  in  height.  One  of  tliese  was  called 
SolomofCs  Porch  or  piazza,  because  it  stood  on  a  vast  terrace,  which 
he  had  originally  raised  from  a  valley  beneath,  four  hundred  cubits 
high,  in  order  to  enlarge  the  area  on  the  top  of  the  mountain,  and 
make  it  equal  to  the  plan  of  his  intended  building ;  and  as  this  ter- 
race was  the  only  work  of  Solomon's  that  remained  in  the  second 
temple,  the  piazza  which  stood  upon  it  retained  tlie  name  of  that 
prince.  Here  it  was  that  our  Lord  was  walking  at  the  feast  of 
dedication  (John  x.  23.) ;'  and  tliat  the  lame  man,  when  healed  by 
Peter  and  John,  glorified  God  before  all  the  people.^  (Acts  iii.  11.) 
This  superb  portico  is  termed  the  royal  portico  by  Josephus,  who 
represents  it  as  the  noblest  work  beneath  the  sun,  being  elevated  to 
such  a  prodigious  height  that  no  one  could  look  down  fit)m  its  flat 
roof  to  tlie  valley  below,  without  being  seized  with  dizziness,  the 
sight  not  reaching  to  such  an  immeasurable  depth.  The  south-east 
comer  of  tlie  roof  of  this  portico,  where  the  height  was  greatest,  is 
supposed  to  have  been  the  itts^iov,  pinnacle,  or  extreme  angle, 
whence  Satan  tempted  our  Saviour  to  precipitate  himself.  (Matt.  iv. 
5.  Luke  iv.  9.)  This  also  was  the  spot  where  it  was  predicted  that 
the  abomination  of  desolatbn,  or  the  Roman  ensigns,  should  stand. 
(Dan.  ix.  27.  Matt.  xxiv.  15.)  Solomon's  portico  was  situated  in 
the  eastern  front  of  the  temple,  opposite  to  the  mount  of  Olives, 
where  our  Lord  is  said  to  have  sat  when  his  disciples  came  to  show 
him  the  grandeur  of  its  various  buildings,  of  which,  grand  as  they 

1  Antiq.  Jud.  lib.  zv.  c.  zi.  §  3. 

a  Of  the  same  kind  with  these  porticoes,  cloisters,  or  piazzas,  were  doubtless  th^ 
five  porticoes  which  surrounded  tne  pool  of  Bethesda.  (John  v.  2.)  The  pool  wa«( 
probably  a  pentagon,  and  the  piazzas  round  it  were  designed  to  shelter  from  the 
#MtlMr  Um  multitude  of  diseased  persons  who  lay  waiting  for  a  cure  by  the  mira- 
coloua  yirtue  of  those  i^'aters.    Jenning's  Jewish  Antiq.  p.  12^7 
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were,  he  said,  the  time  was  approaching  when  one  stone  shotdd  noC 
be  left  upon  another.  (Matt.  xxiv.  1—3.)  This  outermost  court 
being  assigned  to  the  Gentile  proselytes,  the  Jews,  who  did  not  worship 
in  it  themselves,  conceived  that  it  might  be  lawftdly  put  to  profane 
uses :  for  here  we  find  that  the  buyers  and  sellers  of  ammals  for  sacri* 
fices,  and  also  the  money-changers,  had  stationed  themselves ;  until 
Jesus  Christ,  awing  them  into  submission  by  the  grandeur  and  dignity 
of  his  person  and  behaviour,  expelled  them,  telling  them  that  it  was 
tbe  house  of  prayer  ^br  all  nationSy  and  that  it  had  a  relative  sanctity, 
and  was  not  to  be  profaned.  (Matt.  xxi.  12, 13.  Mark  xi.  15—17.) 

Within  the  court  of  the  Gentiles  stood  the  court  of  the  Israelites 
divided  into  two  parts  or  courts,  the  outer  one  being  appropriated  to 
the  women,  and  the  inner  one  to  the  men.  The  court  of  the  women 
was  sejparated  from  that  of  the  Gentiles  by  a  low  stone  vnH  or  parti- 
tion, of  elegant  construction,  on  which  stood  pillars  at  equal  distances, 
with  inscriptions  in  Greek  and  Latin,  importing  that  no  alien  should 
enter  into  the  holy  place.  To  this  wall  St.  Paul  most  evidently  al« 
ludes  in  Eph.  ii.  13, 14.  But  now  in  Christ  Jesusy  ye,  toho  sometimes 
were  far  off,  are  made  nigh  by  the  blood  of  Christ :  for  he  is  our 
peace^  who  hath  made  both  one,  (united  both  Jews  and  Gentiles  into 
one  church,)  and  hath  broken  down  the  middle  wall  of  partition  ie> 
tioeen  us  ;  having  abolished  the  law  of  ordinances  by  which,  as  by 
the  wall  of  separation,  both  Jews  and  Gentiles  were  not  only  kept 
asunder,  but  also  at  variance.  In  this  court  was  tlie  treasury,  over 
against  which  Christ  sat,  and  beheld  how  the  people  threw  their 
voluntary  ofierings  into  it  for  furnishing  the  victims  and  other  thingn 
necessary  for  the  sacrifices.  (Mark  xii.  41.  John  viii.  20.) 

From  the  court  of  the  women,  which  was  on  higher  ground  than 
that  of  the  Gentiles,  there  was  an  ascent  of  fifteen  steps  into  the  inner 
or  men's  court:  and  so  called  because  it  was  appropriated  to  the 
worship  of  the  male  Israelites.  In  these  two  courts,  collectively 
termed  the  court  of  tlie  Israelites,  were  the  people  praying,  each  apart 
by  himself,  for  the  pardon  of  his  sms,  while  Zechariah  was  offeriif 
Nncense  within  the  sanctuary.  (Luke  i.  10.) 

Within  the  court  of  the  Israelites  was  diat  of  the  priests,  which 
was  separated  from  it  by  a  low  wall,  one  cubit  in  height.  This  in- 
closure  surroimded  tlie  altar  of  burnt  offerings,  and  to  it  the  peopk 
brought  their  oMatrans  and  sacrifices;  but  the  priests  alone  were 
pemutted  to  enter  it.  From  this  court  twelve  steps  ascended  to  the 
temple  strictty  so  called,  wliich  was  divided  into  three  parts,  the 
pordco,  the  outer  sanctuary,  and  the  holy  place.  In  the  portico 
were  suspended. the  splendid  votive  ofierings  made  by  the  piety  of 
various  individuab.  Among  its  other  treasures,  there  was  a  golden 
table  riven  by  Pompey,  and  several  golden  vines  of  exquisite  woik- 
manshm  as  well  as  of  immense  size  :  for  Josephus  relates  that  there 
wifve  clusters  as  tall  as  a  roan.  And  he  adds,  that  all  around  were 
ftied  up  nd  displayed  tbe  ^xnIs  and  irophies  taken  by  Herod  from 
I     the  BtrbuMns  and  Arabians.   These  ?0lhre  offinrii^  it  shouM  seen, 


^ 
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were  visible  at  a  distance  ;  for  when  Jesus  Christ  was  sitdng  on  the 
mount  of  Olives,  and  his  disciples  called  his  attention  to  the  temple, 
they  pointed  out  to  him  the  gifts  with  which  it  was  adorned.  (Luke 
xxi.  5.)  This  porch  had  a  very  large  portal  or  ^tc,  which,  instead 
of  folding  doors,  was  furnished  with  a  cosdy  Babylonian  veil,  of 
many  colours,  that  mystically  denoted  the  universe.  From  this  the 
Sanctuary  or  holy  place  was  separated  from  the  holy  of  holies,  by  a 
double  veil,  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  veil  tliat  was  rent  in 
twain  at  our  Saviour's  crucifixion  ;  thus  emblematically  pointing  out 
that  the  separation  between  Jews  and  Gentiles  was  abolished,  and 
that  the  privilege  of  the  high  priest  was  communicated  to  aU  mankind, 
who  might  henceforth  have  access  to  the  throne  of  grace  tlirou^  the 
one  great  mediator,  Jesus  Christ.  (Heb.  x.  19 — ^22.)  The  Holy  of 
Holies  wad  twenty  cubits  square :  into  it  no  person  was  ever  admitted 
but  the  high  priest,  who  entered  it  once  a  year  on  the  great  day  of 
atonement.  (Exod.  xxx.  10.  Levit.  xvi.  2.  15.  34.  Heb.  ix.  2—7.) 
Magnificent  as  the  rest  of  the  sacred  edifice  was,  it  was  infinitely 
surpassed  in  splendour  by  the  Inner  Temple  or  Sanctuary.  Its  ap- 
pearance, according  to  Josephus,  had  every  thing  that  could  strike 
the  mind  or  astonish  the  sight :  for  it  was  covered  on  every  side  with 
plates  of  gold,  so  that  when  the  sun  rose  upon  it,  it  reflected  so  strong 
and  dazzling  an  efiiilgence,  that  the  eye  of  the  spectator  was  obliged 
to  turn  away,  being  no  more  able  to  sustain  its  radiance  than  the 
splendour  of  the  sun.  To  strangers  who  were  approaching,  it  ap- 
peared at  a  distance  like  a  mountain  covered  with  snow,  for  where 
tt  was  not  decorated  with  plates  of  gold,  it  was  extremely  white  and 
glistering.  On  the  top  it  had  sharp-pointed  spikes  of  gold,  to  pre- 
vent any  bird  from  resting  on  it  and  polluting  it.  There  were,  con- 
tinues the  Jewish  histonan,  in  that  building  several  stones  which 
were  forty-five  cubits  in  length,  five  in  height,  and  six  in  breadth.^ 
^  When  all  these  things  are  considered,  how  natural  is  the  exclama- 
tion of  the  disciples  when  viewing  this  immense  building  at  a  distance : 
Master^  see  what  manner  of  stones  (firorairM  Xi^oi,  what  very  laige 
flkmes)  and  what  buildings  are  here!  (Mark  xiii.  1.);  and  how 
wonderful  is  the  declaration  of  our  Liord  upon  this,  liow  unlikely  to 
be  accomplished  before  the  race  of  men  who  were  then  livinc  should 
cease  to  exist.  Seest  thou  these  great  Imildings  9  J%ere  mzll  not 
k  1^  one  stone  upon  another  that  shall  not  be  thrown  down,^  Im- 
probable as  this  prediction  must  have  appeared  to  the  disciples  at 
that  time,  in  the  short  space  of  about  forty  years  after  it  was  exactly 
accomplished ;  and  this  most  magnificent  temple,  which  the  Jews  had 
Eterally  turned  into  a  den  of  thieves,  through  the  righdoous  judgment 
of  God  upon  that  wicked  and  abandoned  nation,  was  utterly  destroy- 
ed by  the  Romans  a.  m.  4073  (a.  d.  73),  on  the  same  monih,  and  on 
the  same  day  of  the  montli,  when  Sokmion's  temple  had  been  rased 
ao  the  ground  by  the  Babylonians ! 

1  JoMphns,  Antiq.  Jud.  lib.  xv.  c.  zi.  $  3.    De  Bell.  Jud.  lib.  ▼.  o.  6.  §  1--6. 
9  Mftrk  nu.  2.    Dr.  Harwood'i  Inlrod.  to  the  New  Tert.  vol.  U.  p.  161. 
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Both  the  first  itnd  second  temples  were  contemplated  by  the  Jews 
with  the  highest  reverence  :  of  their  affectionate  regard  for  the  first 
temple,  and  for  Jenisalem,  within  whose  walls  it  was  built,  we  have 
several  instances  in  those  psalms  which  were  composed  during  the 
Babylonish  captivity ;  and  of  tlicir  profound  veneration  for  the  second 
temple  we  have  repeated  examples  in  the  New  Testament.  They 
could  not  bear  anv  disrespectful  or  dishonourable  tiling  to  be  said  of 
it.  The  least  injurious  slight  of  it,  real  or  apprehended,  instantly 
awakened  all  the  choler  of  a  Jew,  and  was  an  affront  never  to  be 
forgiven.  Our  Saviour,  in  the  course  of  his  public  instructions  hap- 
penmg  to  say,  "  Destroy  tliis  temple,  and  in  tlu-ce  days  I  will  raise  it 
up  again  ;"^  it  was  construed  into  a  contemptuous  disrespect,  design- 
edly thrown  out  against  tlie  temple ;  his  words  instantly  descended 
into  the  heart  of  a  Jew,  and  kept  rankling  tliere  for  several  years ; 
for  upon  bis  trial,  this  declaration,  which  it  was  impossible  for  a  Jew 
ever  to  forget  or  to  forgive,  was  immediately  alleged  against  him  as 
big  with  the  most  atrocious  guilt  and  impiety :  they  told  tlie  court  they 
had  heard  him  publicly  assert,  I  am  able  to  destroy  this  temple.'  The 
rancour  and  virulence  tliey  had  conceived  against  him  for  this  speech, 
which  they  imagined  had  been  levelled  against  the  tem])le,  was  not 
softened  by  all  the  affecting  circumstances  of  that  excruciating  and 
wretched  death  they  saw  him  die :  even  as  he  hung  upon  the  cross, 
with  infinite  triumph,  scorn,  and  exultation,  they  upbraided  liim  i^itii 
it,  contemptuously  shaking  their  heads,  and  saying  :  Thou  that  de- 
gtroyest  the  temple^  and  buildest  it  in  three  daysy  save  thyself!  If 
thou  he  the  Son  of  God,  come  down  from  the  cross.  (Matt,  xxvii.  40.) 

The  superstitious  veneration,  which  this  people  had  for  tlieir  tem- 
ple, further  appears  from  the  account  of  Stephen.  When  his  adver- 
saries were  baffled  and  confounded  by  that  superior  wisdom  and 
those  distinguished  gifts  which  he  possessed,  tliey  were  so  exasperated 
at  the  victory  he  had  gained  over  them,  tliat  they  suborned  persons 
to  swear  that  they  had  heard  liim  speak  blasphemy  against  Moses 
and  against  God.  These  inflaming  the  populace,  the  magistrates, 
and  the  Jewish  clergy,  tlie  holy  man  was  seized,  dragged  away,  and 
brought  before  the  Sanhedrin.  Here  the  false  witnesses  whom  they 
had  procured,  stood  up  and  said.  This  person  before  you  is  con- 
tinually uttering  tlie  most  reproachful  expressions  against  this  sacred ' 
place,^  meaning  tlie  temple.  Tliis  was  blasphemy  not  to  be  pardoned. 
A  judicature  composed  of  high  priests  and  scribes  would  never  for- 
give such  impiety. 

Thus  also,  when  St.  Paul  went  into  the  temple  to  give  public 
notice,  as  was  uaual,  to  the  priests,  of  his  having  purified  and  bound 
himself  with  a  religious  vow  akmg  with  four  other  persons,  declaring 
the  time  vrhea  this  vow  was  made,  and  the  oblations  he  would  6Ber 
for  every  cme  of  them  at  his  own  expense  when  the  time  of  their  vow 

1  John  i.  19. 

9MiiU.sztL«1.    ^'tlikftaMrjiid,  I  ud  aMttodeitroythetaiDple  oTGod 
and  to  bnild  fa  thns  dajb" 
3AotiLlV.        -  :--       -.         I  -    j?J! 
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was  accomplislied,  some  Jews  of  Asia  Minor,  when  tlic  seven  days 
prescribed  by  the  law  were  almost  completed,  happening  to  see  him 
in  the  temple,  struck  with  horror  at  tlie  sight  of  such  apprehended 
profanation,  immediately  excited  die  populace,  who  all  at  once  rushed 
upon  him  and  instantly  seized  him,  vehemently  exclaiming.  Men  ofls^ 
rael,  help !  This  is  the.  man  that  teachcth  all  men  every  where  against  the 
peophy  (tlie  Jews)  and  the  lawy  and  this  place  ;  andyfvrther,  brought 
Greeks  into  the  temple^  and  hath  poUutea  this  holy  place }  They  said 
this,  because  they  had  a  little  before  seen  Trophimus  an  Ephesian 
along  with  him  in  the  city,  and  they  instantly  concluded  he  had  brought 
him  into  the  temple.  Upon  this  tlie  whole  city  was  immediately  raised ; 
all  the  people  at  once  rushed  furiously  upon  him,  and  dragged  him 
out  of  the  temple,  whose  doors  were  instantly  shut.  Being  determin- 
ed to  murder  him,  news  was  carried  to  the  Roman  tribune  tliat  the 
whole  city  was  in  a  commotion.  The  uproar  now  raised  among  the 
Jews,  and  their  determined  resolution  to  imbrue  their  hands  in  the 
blood  of  a  person  who  had  spoken  disrespectfully  of  the  temple,  and 
who  tiiey  apprehended  had  wantonly  profaned  it  by  introducing 
Greeks  into  it,  verify  and  illustrate  the  declaration  of  Pliilo ;  that  it 
was  certain  and  inevitable  deatli  for  any  one  who  was  not  a  Jew  to 
set  his  foot  within  tlie  inner  courts  of  the  temple.^ 

It  only  remains  to  add,  that  it  appears  from  several  passages  of 
Scripture,  that  the  Jews  had  a  body  of  soldiers  who  guarded  the  tem- 
ple, to  prevent  any  disturbance  during  the  ministration  of  such  an  im- 
mense number  of  priests  and  Levites.  To  this  guard  Pilate  referred, 
when  he  said  to  the  chief  priests  and  Pharisees  who  waited  upon  him 
to  desire  he  would  make  the  sepulchre  secure.  Ye  have  a  voatch? 
go  yonr  way^  and  make  it  as  secure  as  ye  can.  Ch'cr  these  guards 
one  person  iiad  die  supreme  command,  who  in  several  places  is  called 
die  captain  of  die  temple,  or  officer  of  the  temple  guard.  "  And  as 
they  spake  unto  the  people,  die  priests  and  die  captain  of  the  temple  and 
die  Sadducees  came  upon  diem."  (Acts  iv.  1.  v.  25,  26.  John 
xviii.  12.)     Josephus  mendoiis  such  an  officer.^ 


SECTION    IIL 

or    THE    HIGH    PLACES,    AND    PROSEUCHiE,    OR    ORATORIES    OF    THE 

JEWS. 

I.    Of  the  High  Places, — II.    Of  the  Prosencha^  or  Oratories. 

Besides  the  tabemacle,  which  has  been  described  in  a  former 
secdon,  the  Old  Testament  makes  frequent  mention  of  places  of  wor- 

1  Acts  xxi.  2e<. 

^  Oowrrof  anaptnTrpvf  wp«$«i   Kara  rwv  ci(  rovs  tvroi  irtpiSaiXovt  waptKBovntv    rmv  <nj^ 

ftn^vu:    Pliilo,  Legal,  ad  Caiuin.  p.  577.  edit.  Mangoy. 

'  Matt,  xxvii.  <i5.    Ext^c  musiA^iav,  Yo  have  a  guard.    See  Lamy's  Apparatus 

Biblicns,  vol.  i.  p.  267. 
4 

GMIbility,  book  i.  ch.  xi.  %  1.  ch.  iz.  %  4. 
YOL.  XU.  31 
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ship,  called  High  Places^  which  were  in  use  both  before  and  after  the 
building  of  the  temple.  In  tlie  early  ages  of  the  world,  the  devotion 
of  mankind  seems  to  have  delighted  greatly  in  groves,  woods,  and 
mountains,  not  only  because  tliesc  retired  places  were  naturally  fitted 
for  contemplation,  but  probably  also  because  they  kindled  a  certain 
sacred  dread  in  the  mind  of  the  worshipper.  It  is  certain  that  notliing 
was  more  antient  in  tiic  East,  than  altars  surrounded  by  groves  and 
trees,  which  made  the  place  very  shady  and  delightful  iii  those  Iiot 
countries.  The  idolaters  in  the  first  agesof  tlie  world,  who  generally 
worsliipped  the  sun,  appear  to  have  thought  it  improper  to  straiten 
and  confine  die  supposed  infiniteness  of  this  imaginary  deity  widiin 
walls,  and  therefore  tliey  generally  made  choice  of  hills  and  moun- 
tains, as  the  most  convenient  places  for  dieir  idolatry ;  and  when  in 
after-times  diey  had  brought  in  the  use  of  temples,  yet  for  a  long  time 
they  kept  them  open-roofed.  Nay,  the  patriarchs  diemselves,  who 
worshipped  the  true  God,  generally  built  their  altars  near  to  some 
adjacent  grove  of  trees,  which,  if  nature  denied,  were  usually  planted 
by  tlie  religious  in  those  days.  \Vhen  Abraliam  dwelt  at  Beersheba, 
in  die  plains  of  Mamre,  it  is  said.  He  planted  a  grove  there,  and  called 
upon  the  name  of  the  Lord  the  everlasting  God  (Gen.  xxi.  33.),  and 
doubtless  that  was  die  place  to  which  die  patriarch  and  his  family 
resorted  for  public  worship.* 

But  at  length  diese  hills  and  groves  of  die  heathen  idcdaters,  as 
they  were  more  retired  and  shady,  became  so  much  the  fitter  for  the 
exercise  of  their  diabolical  rites,  and  for  the  commission  of  die  ob- 
scene and  horrid  practices  diat  were  usually  perpetrated  there ;  for 
they  came  at  k^ngth  to  be  places  purposely  set  apart  for  prostitutkm. 
In  many  passages  of  Scripture  it  is  recorded  of  the  Israehtes  (who  in 
diis  respect  imitated  the  heathens)  that  diey  secretly  did  die  things 
which  were  not  right,  diat  diey  set  up  images  and  groves  in  every 
high  hill,  and  under  every  green  tree,  and  there  burnt  incense  in 
all  the  high  places,  and  wrought  wickedness  to  j^rovoke  the  Lord^ 
as  did  the  heathen.  (2  Kings  xvii.  9 — 13.)  On  this  account  there- 
fore God  expressly  commanded  the  Israelite?,  Uiat  diey  should  utterly 
destroy  all  the  places  wherein  the  nations  of  Canaan,  whose  land  diey 
should  possess,  sensed  their  gods  upon  the  high  mountains  and  upon 
the  hills  ;  and  to  pay  their  devotions  and  bring  their  oblations  to  tliat 
place  only  which  God  should  choose.  (Deut.  xii.  2 — 15.)  Nay,  to 
prevent  every  approach  to  the  idolatrous  customs  of  the  heathens, 
they  were  forbidden  to  plant  any  trees  near  the  altar  of  the  Lord. 
(Deut.  xvi.  21.) 

It  was  not  therefore  from  any  dislike  of  hills  or  groves,  that  God 
prohibited  die  offering  of  sacrifices  diere,  or  diat  pious  kings  so 
zealously  suppressed  and  destroyed  them,  but  because  God  intended 
to  keep  up  an  unity  in  the  place  of  worship  among  his  people,  (at 
least  in  sacrificing)   as  the  best  preservadve  against  idolatry' :    for 

1  Many  anlicnt  nations  used  to  erect  altars  and  ofTer  sacrifices  to  their  gods 
upon  high  places  and  mountoius.  Seo  the  examples  adduced  in  Burdcr*8  Oriental 
Literature,  vol.  i.  p.  2S3. 
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as  the  Israelites  were  a  people  naturally  inclined  to  go  a  whoring 
after  other  gods,  and  were  under  great  temptations  of  doing  so,  from 
the  practice  of  the  Canaanites  who  lived  among  them,  and  were 
gross  idolaters,  it  gave  them  too  visible  an  advantage  of  follo^ving 
these  abominations,  when  every  one  was  at  liberty  to  offer  sacrifices 
where  he  pleased,  and  without  proper  restrictions  in  tlie  way  and 
manner  ot  doing  it.  And  as  tJie  imitation  of  the  heathens  in  their 
places  of  worship  was  one  step  towards  tlieir  idolatry,  so  it  was  a 
considerable  advance  towards  the  commission  of  all  the  gross  ob- 
scenities, which  tliese  places  of  darkness  and  obscurity  afforded  ; 
and  we  may  readily  conclude  that  if  once  they  fell  into  the  same 
religion,  they  W(tuld  also  fall  into  the  same  immoral  practices  which 
that  religion  taught  them  to  be  acceptable  to  tlieir  gods.  Now,  that 
wickedness  of  the  grossest  sort  did  attend  the  idolatrous  worslnp  in 
such  places,  is  sufHciendy  evident  from  1  Kings  xv.  12.  2  Kmgs 
xxiii.  7.    Rom.  i.  21.  28.,  &c. 

It  is  tlierefore  clear  from  the  command  of  God,  so  pathetically 
enforced  in  the  above-cited  text,  (Deut.  xii.  2 — 15.)  that  after  Crod 
should  fix  upon  a  place  for  his  public  worship,  it  was  entirely  unlaw- 
ful to  ofler  sacrifices  upon  liigh  places,  or  any  where  else  but  in  the 
place  God  did  choose  :  so  that  after  tlie  building  of  the  temple,  the 
prohibition  of  high  places  and  groves  (so  far  at  least  as  concerned  the 
sacrificing  in  them)  unquestionably  took  place.  And  it  was  for  their 
disobedience  to  diis  command,  by  their  sacrificing  upon  high  places 
and  in  groves,  even  after  the  temple  was  erected  (2  Kiags  xv.  35.^, 
and  for  not  destroying  tlie  higli  places  of  the  heathens,  where  their 
idol  gods  were  worshipped,  which  by  that  command  and  in  many 
other  places  of  Scripture  (Numb,  xxxiii.  52.),  they  were  expresdy 
appointed  to  do ; — that  the  prophets  with  so  much  holy  zeal  re- 
proached the  Israelites.  We  have  indeed  several  instances  in 
Scripture  besides  that  of  Abraham,  where  the  prophets  and  other 
good  men  arc  said  to  have  made  use  of  these  high  places  for  sacri- 
ficing, as  well  as  other  less  solemn  acts  of  devotion,  and  which  are 
not  condemned.  Thus,  Samuel,  upon  the  imcertain  abode  of  the 
sxky  fitted  up  a  place  of  devotion  for  himself  and  his  family  in 
a  high  place,  and  built  an  altar  there,  and  sacrificed  upon  it. 
(1  Sam.  ix.  12.  10.  25.)  Gideon  also  built  an  altar  and  ofiefed  a 
sacrifice  to  God  upon  the  top  of  a  rock  (Judg.  vi.  25,  26.) ;  and  the 
tabernacle  itself  was  removed  to  die  high  place  diat  was  at  Gibeon. 
(1  Chron.  xvi.  39.  and  xxi.  29.)  But  all  this  was  before  the  temple 
was  erected,  which  was  the  first  fixed  place  that  God  appointed  for 
his  public  worship  ;  after  wliich  other  places  for  sacrificing  became 
unlawful. 

That  the  Israelites,  boUi  kings  and  people,  offered  sacrifices  upon 
these  high  places  even  after  the  temple  was  built,  will  evidendy  ap- 

Sear  by  noticing  a  few  passages  in  their  history ;  for  (not  to  mention 
eroboam  and  his  successors  in  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  whose  pro- 
fessed purpose  was  to  innovate  every  thing  in  matters  of  religion,  and 
who  had  peculiar  prie;sts  whom  thej^ termed  prophets  of  the  groves, 
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1  Kings  xviii.  19.),  it  is  clear  tliat  most  of  the  kings  of  Judah,— even 
such  oif  them  who  were  otherwise  zealous  for  the  observance  of  the 
law, — are  expressly  recorded  as  blanieable  on  this  head,  and  but 
few  have  tlie  commendation  given  tliem  of  destro3ing  these  high 
places.  No  sooner  had  Rehoboani  tlie  son  of  Solomon,  after  the 
revolt  of  the  ten  tribes  from  him,  strengthened  himself  m  his  kingdom, 
but  we  read  tliat  Judah  did  evil  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord^  anabuHt 
them  high  placesj  and  images^  and  groves^  on  every  h^h  hillf  and 
under  every  green  tree.    (1  Kings  xiv.  22,  23.) 

In  tlie  reign  of  Asa,  his  grandson,  things  took  another  turn,  for  of 
him  it  is  said,  that  he  took  away  the  altars  of  the  strange  godsj  and 
the  highplacesy  and  brake  down  the  images^  and  cut-down  the  groves 
(2  Chron.  xiv.  3.),  even  witliout  sparing  those  of  his  mother  (xv.  16.), 
which  passage  seems  to  be  contradicted  by  1  Kings  xv.  14.  It  should, 
however,  be  recollected,  that  there  were  two  kinds  of  high  places, 
one  frequented  even  by  devout  worsliippers  who  lived  at  a  distance 
from  Jerusalem,  and  made  use  of  by  tliem  in  sacrificing,  and  for 
other  religious  purposes  ;  aiid  which  were  tolerated  contrary  to  the 
divine  command  by  such  of  tlieir  kings  who  otherwise  are  said  to  be 
pious  princes.  The  odier  kuid  of  high  places  were  such  as  were 
considered  as  abominable  from  theu:  first  institution,  and  made  the  re* 
ceptacle  of  idolatry  and  wickedness.  These  last  were  the  high  places 
which  Asa  took  away ;  but  those  where  God  alone  was  worshipped, 
had  obtained  so  lung,  and  were  looked  upon  with  so  sacred  a  venera- 
tion, that  fon  fear  of  giving  a  general  oflTence  he  did  not  venture  to 
abolish  Uiem.  But  however  well-meaning  the  pious  intentions  of 
good  people  in  tliis  respect  were,  yet  the  conduct  of  their  kings  wa^ 
highly  blameable  in  giving  tlie  least  cdimtenance  to  it,  as  being  con- 
trary to  the  divine  conunand.  The  truth  is,  these  high  places  were 
famous  eidier  for  the  apparition  of  angels,  or  some  other  miraculous 
event,  had  either  been  places  of  abode  for  the  ark  of  the  Lord,  or  ' 
those  in  wliich  some  prophet  or  patriarch  of  old  had  been  accustomed 
to  pray  and  sacrifice,  and  tlierefore  they  were  regarded  as  con- 
secrated to  the  service  of  God  ;  nor  was  there  strength  enough 
in  the  goverament  to  overcome  this  inveterate  prejudice,  till  Heze- 
kiah  and  Josiah  arose,  who  (to  prevent  the  calamities  that  were 
coming  on  the  nation)  had  tlie  courage  to  effect  a  thorough  re- 
formation. 

Towards  the  conclusion  of  Asa's  reign,  when  he  grew  more  infirm 
in  body,  and  perhaps  more  remiss  in  tlie  cause  of  God,  it  appears 
that  these  \vicked  high  places  began  to  be  renewed  ;  for  it  is  said  of 
Jehoshaphat  his  sou,  that  he  took  away  the  high  places  and  groves 
out  of  Judah  (2  Chron.  xvii.  6.),  which  after  all  we  must  understand, 
either  of  his  having  given  orders  only  to  have  them  taken  away,  or 
having  seen  it  done  but  in  part,  without  totally  removing  such  as  de- 
vout worshippers  frequented ;  for  afterwards,  when  his  character 
comes  to  be  summed  up,  tliere  is  this  reservation  (possibly  more 
through  the  fault  of  his  subjects  than  hunself,)  howbeit  the  high  places 
were  not  taken  away.   (2  Chron.  xx.  32.) 
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Of  Jehoshaphat's  son  and  successor  Jehoram,  it  is  said,  thai  he 
fnade  high  places  in  the  mountains  of  Judah.  (2  Chron.  xxi.  11.) 
And  though  Joash,  one  of  his  sons,  set  out  well,  yet  m  tlie  latter  part 
of  his  life  he  was  perverted  by  his  idolatrous  courtiers,  who  served 
groves  and  idols,  to  whom  it  appears  he  gave  a  permission  for  thai 
purpose  ;  for  after  making  their  obeisance  we  are  told,  that  he 
hearkened  to  theniy  and  then  they  left  the  house  of  God.  (2  Chron. 
xxiv.  17,  18.)  Nor  was  the  reisn  of  Amaziah  the  son  of  Joash  any 
better,  for  still  tlie  people  sacrificed  and  burnt  incense  on  the  high 
places  (2  Kings  xiv.  4.) ;  and  though  Uzziah  his  son  is  said  to  have 
done  that  which  was  right  in  the  sight  of  God,  yet  this  exception  ap- 
pears agamst  him,  that  the  high  places  were  not  removedf  but  the  peo* 
pie  still  sacrificed  there  (2  lungs  xv.  3,  4.) ;  the  same  observation  is 
made  of  Jodiam  and  Ahaz.  (2  Chron.  xxviii.  4.)  But  Hezekiah 
who  succeeded  him  was  a  prince  of  extraordinary  piety  :  he  removed 
the  high  places,  and  brake  the  images,  and  cut  down  the  groves  (2 
Kings  xviii.  4.),  which  his  son  Manassch  again  buUt  up.  (2  Kings 
xxi.  2.)  At  length  good  king  Josiah,  a  pnnce  very  zealous  for  the . 
true  reugion,  utterly  cleared  tlie  land  from  die  high  places  and  groves, 
and  purged  it  from  idolatry  :  but  as  the  four  succeeding  reigns  before 
the  Babylonian  captivity  were  very  wicked,  wc  may  presume  that  the 
high  places  were  again  revived,  though  there  is  no  mention  of  them 
after  the  reign  of  Josiah. 

II.  From  the  preceding  facts  and  remarks,  however,  we  are  not 
to  conclude,  that  the  prohibition  relating  to  high  places  and  groves, 
which  extended  chiefly  to  the  more  solemn  acts  of  sacrificing  there, 
did  on  any  account  extend  to  the  prohibiting  of  other  acts  of  devo- 
tion, particularly  prayer,  in  any  oUier  place  besides  the  temple,  the 
high  places  and  groves  of  the  heathen  (which  were  ordered  to  be 
rased)  only  excepted. .  For  we  learn  from  the  sacred  writings,  that 
prayers  are  always  acceptable  to  God  in  every  place,  when  performed 
with  a  true  and  sincere  devotion  of  heart,  which  alone  gives  life  and 
vigour  to  our  religious  addresses.  And  therefore  it  was  that  in  many 
places  of  Juda;a,  botli  before  and  after  the  Babylonian  captivity,  we 
find  mention  made  in  the  Jewish  and  other  histories  of  places  built 
purposely  for  prajrer,  and  resorted  to  only  for  that  end,  called  pro- 
seuchte  or  oratories. 

These  places  of  worship  were  very  common  in  Judaea  (and  it 
should  seem  in  reUred  mountainous  or  elevated  places)  in  the  time  of 
Christ ;  tliey  were  also  numerous  at  Alexandria,  which  was  at  that 
time  a  large  and  flourishing  commercial  city,  inhabited  by  vast  num- 
bers of  Jews  :  and  it  appears  that  in  heathen  countries  they  were 
erected  in  sequestered  retreats,  commonly  on  the  banks  of  rivers,  or 
on  the  sea-shore.  The  proseucha  or  oratory  at  Philippi,  wkap  (he 
Lord  opened  the  heart  of  Ldydia^  that  she  attended  ^nto  tm^ngs 
which  were  spoken  by  Paul,  was  by  a  river  side.  (Acts  xvi.  13,  14. 
16.)  And  Josephus  has  preserved  the  decree  of  the  city  of  Halicar- 
nassus,  permitting  the  Jews  to  erect  oratories,  part  of  which  is  in  the 
following  term*: : — "  W<i  ordain,  that  the  Jews  who  are  willing,  both 
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men  and  women,  do  observe  the  sabbaths  and  perform  sacred  rites 
according  to  tlie  Jewish  law,  and  build  proseucha  by  the  seaside^  ac' 
cording  to  the  custom  of  their  country ;  aiid  if  any  man,'  whether  ma- 
gistrate or  private  person,  give  them  any  hindrance  or  disturbance,  he 
shall  pay  a  fine  to  the  city."  * 

It  is  a  question  widi  some  learned  men,  whetlier  these  proseuche 
were  the  same  as  the  synagogues  (of  wliich  an  account  will  be  found 
in  die  following  section),  or  distinct  edifices  from  the  latter.  Both 
Josephus  and  Philo,  to  whom  we  may  add  Juvenal,  appear  to  have 
considered  them  as  synonymous ;  and  with  them  agree  Grotius, 
Ernesti,  Drs.  Whitby,  Doddridge,  and  Lardner  f  but  Calmet,  Drs. 
Prideaux  and  Hammond,  and  others,  have  distinguislied  between 
these  two  sorts  of  buildings,  and  have  shown  that  diough  they  were 
nearly  the  same,  and  were  sometimes  confounded  by  Philo  and  Jose* 
phus,  yet  that  Uiere  was  a  real  diflierence  between  Uiem ;  the  syna- 
gogues being  in  cities,  while  die  proseucha;  were  widiout  the  walls, 
in  sequestered  spots,  and  (particularly  in  headien  countries)  were 
usually  erected  on  die  banks  of  rivers,  or  on  the  sea-shore  (Acts  xvi. 
13.),  without  any  covering  but  galleries  or  die  shade  of  trees.  Dr. 
Prideaux  thinks  die  proseuchai  were  of  greater  antiquity  than  the 
synagogues,  and  were  formed  by  die  Jews  in  open  courts,  in  ordei 
that  Uiose  persons  who  dweh  at  a  distance  from  Jerusalem  might 
olfer  up  tlieir  private  prayers  in  them  as  diey  were  accustomed  to  do 
in  die  courts  of  die  temple  or  of  die  tabernacle.  In  the  synagogues, 
he  furdier  observes,  die  prayers  were  offered  up  in  public  forms, 
wliile  the  proseucha;  were  appropriated  to  private  devotions :  and 
from  the  oratory,  where  our  Saviour  spent  a  whole  night  in  prayer, 
being  erected  on  a  mountain  (T^ke  vi.  12.),  it  is  highly  probable  that 
these  proseucha?  were  die  same  as  the  high  places,  so  often  mention- 
ed in  tlie  Old  Testament.^ 


SECTION  IV. 

OF  THE  SYNAGOGUES. 

I.  J^ature  and  Origin  of  Synagogues, — The  Synagogue  of  the 
Libertines  explained, — ^11.  J^  orm  of  the  Synagogues. — III.  The 
Officers  or  Ministers, — IV.  The  Sercice  performed  in  the  Sy^ 
nagogucs, — V.  On  what  Days  performed. — Vl.  Ecclesiastical 
Power  of  the  Synagogues, — ^VII.  The  Shenioneh  Esreh,  or 
J^'ineteen  Prayers  used  in  the  Synagogue  Service. 

1 .  JL  HE  Synagogues  were  buildings  in  which  die  Jews  assembled 
for  prayer,  reading  and  hearing  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  and  other 

t  J|MiU8,  Ant.  Jnd.  lib.  xiv.  c.  10.  (al.  t'4.) 

9  iSKdc  (Leirationc  od  Caiunif  p.  1011.  Jnsepluis  dc  vita  sua,  §  :'j4.  Juvenal.  Sat. 
iii.  14.  Grot  his,  Whilbv,  and  Doddridj^c  on  liUko  vi.  12.  Enicsti  Institutio  Inter- 
pretiH  No\i  Testanienti,  jvp.tVv).  364.  edit.  4to.  1792.  Lardner's  Credibility.  Inx^k  i. 
c.  iii.  ^  3.     Dr.  Harwood'a  Introduction  to  the  Now  Tentament,  vol.  2.  pp.  171 — 1>*0. 

3  Dr.  Hammond  on  Luke  vi.  12.  and  Acts  xvi.  13 — 16.  Calmet 's  Diet,  voce 
Proseucha.  Prideaux's  Connection,  part  i.  book  vi.  tub  tnno  444.  vol  i.  pp.  3c^— 
390.  edit.  1720. 
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instructions.  Though  frequently  mentioned  in  tlie  liistorical  books 
of  the  N^w  Testament,  tlieir  origin  is  not  very  well  known ;  and 
many  learned  men  are  of  opinion  that  tliey  arc  of  recent  institution. 

Although  sacrifices  could  only  be  offered  at  tlie  holy  tabernacle 
or  temple,  yet  it  does  not  appear  tliat  the  Jews  were  restricted  to 
any  particular  place  for  die  perlbrmance  of  otiier  exercises  of  devo- 
tion. Hence,  formerly,  tlie  praises  of  Jehovah  were  sung  in  the 
schools  of  the  prophets,  which  the  more  devout  Israelites  seem  to 
have  frequented  on  sabbath  days  and  new  moons  for  tlie  purpose  of ' 
instruction  and  prayer.  (1  Sam.  x.  5 — 11.  xix.  IS — ^24.  2  Kings 
iv.  23.)  During  the  Babylonish  captivit}',  die  Jews,  being  deprived 
of  die  solemn  ordinances  of  divine  worship,  resorted  to  the  house  of 
some  prophet,  or  oUier  holy  man,  who  was  in  the  practice  of  givuig 
religious  instruction  to  his  own  family,  and  of  reading  the  Scriptures. 
(Compare  Ezek.  xiv.  1.  and  xx.  1.  with  Neh.  viii.  18.)  At  length 
tlicse  domestic  congregations  became  fixed  in  certain  places,  and  a 
regular  order  of  conducting  divine  worship  was  introduced.  Philo^ 
thinks  these  edifices  were  originally  instituted  by  Moses:  but  as 
no  mention  is  made  of  Uiem  during  the  time  of  Aniiochus  Kpiphanes, 
their  origin  hi  Jerusalem  is  referred  to  the  reigns  of  the  Asmona;an 
princes,  under  whom  they  were  first  erected,  and  were  soon  greatly 
multiplied ;  though  in  Alexandria  and  other  foreign  places,  where 
the  Jews  were  dispersed,  they  were  certainly  of  much  greater  an- 
tiquity.^ 

In  the  time  of  die  Maccabees,  synagogues  became  so  frequent, 
that  diey  were  to  be  found  in  almost  every  place  in  Judsea.  Maimo- 
nideff*  says,  that  wherever  any  Jews  were,  tliey  erected  a  synagogue 
JNot  fewer  tlian  four  hundred  and  eighty  are  said  to  have  been  erect*- 
ed  in  Jerusalem,  previously  to  its  capture  and  destruction  by  the  Ro- 
mans. In  die  evangelical  history  we  find,  diat  wherever  die  Jews 
resided,  they  had  one  or  more  synagogues,  constructed  after  those  at 
Jerusalem.  Hence  we  find,  hi  Acts  vi.  9.  synagogues  belonging  to 
die  Alexandrians,  die  Asiatics,  the  Cilicians,  die  Liberdnes,  and  die 
Cyreninns,  which  were  erected  for  such  Jewish  inhabitants  of  diose 
cides,  as  should  happen  to  be  at  Jerusalem. 

Widi  regard  to  the  synagogue  of  die  Liberdnes,  a  considerable  dif- 
ference of  opinion  exists  among  die  learned,  whether  diese  Liberdnes 
were  tiie  rluldren  of  fi-eed  men  (ItaUan  Jews  or  proselytes),  or  Afiri- 
can  Jews  from  the  city  or  country  called  Libertus,  or  Libertina,  near 
Carthage.  The  former  opinion  is  supfX)rted  by  Grodus  and  Vitringa ; 
die  latter  (which  was  first  hinted  by  Oecumenius,  a  commentator  in 
the  close  of  die  tendi  century),  by  professor  Gerdes,  Wetstein,  Bisliop 
Pearce,  and  Schleusner. 

It  is  well  known  diat  die  antient  Romans  made  a  disdnctiqn  be« 
tween  the  Liberti  and  the  Uj^ertinu    The  lAbertus  was  one  w!fc> 

^— ^"i^— i—  ■  ■  ■  ■■■■II  ^— ^^^^^— ^M^IM^W^— iP^ 

1  Philo,  Do  Vita  Mosio,  lib.  iil  p.  €65. 
3  Jo86ph!|8|  De  Bell.  Jud.  lib.  vii.  c.  3.  (  3. 
3  In  Tephilla,  c.  11. 
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had  been  a  sluvc,  and  obtained  his  freedom  :^  the  Uberiinus  was  the 
son  of  a  Ijbertus.^  But  this  distinction  in  after  ages  was  not  strictly 
observed  ;  and  Libertinus  also  came  to  be  used  for  one  not  born  but 
made  free,  m  opposition  to  Ingenuusj  or  one  bom  free?  Whether 
the  Libertini  mentioned  in  tliis  passage  of  the  Acts,  were  Gentiles, 
who  had  become  proselytes  to  Judaism,  or  native  Jews,  who  having 
been  made  slaves  to  the  Romans  were  afterwards  set  at  liberty,^  and 
in  remembrance  of  their  captivity  called  tliemselves  Libertini,  and 
formed  a  synagogue  by  themselves,  is  differently  conjectured  by  the 
learned.  It  is  probable,  tliat  tlie  Jews  of  Cyrenia,  Alexandria,  &ic. 
erected  synagogues  at  Jerusalem  at  their  own  charge,  for  the  use  of 
their  brethren  who  came  from  tliose  countries,  as  tlie  Danes,  Swedes, 
be.  have  built  churches  for  tlie  use  of  their  own  countr}'men  in 
London ;  and  that  the  Italian  Jews  did  the  same  ;  and  because  the 
greatest  number  of  them  were  Liieritnif  their  synagogue  was  there- 
fore called  the  synagogue  of  die  Uberdnes. 

In  sup])ort  of  the  second  opinion  above  noticed,  viz.  that  t}ie  Li- 
bertines derived  dieir  name  from  Libertus  or  Libertina,  a  city  in 
Africa,  it  is  urged  that  Suidas  in  his  Lexicon,  on  tlie  word  At^Bgrn^^ 
says,  that  it  was  ovofMc  e^ou^,  a  national  appellative ;  and  that  the 
Glossa  interlinearis^  of  which  Nicholas  de  Lyra  made  great  use  in 
his  notes,  has,  over  tlie  word  Libertini,  e  regione^  denoting  that  they 
were  so  styled  from  a  country.  Furdier,  in  the  acts  of  the  cele- 
brated conference  with  the  Donatists  at  Carthage,  /znno  411,  there 
is  mentioned  one  Victor,  bishop  of  the  church  of  Libertina  ;  and 
in  the  acts  of  the  Lateran  council,  which  was  held  in  649,  there  is 
mention  of  Januarius  gratia  Dei  episcopus  sancta  ecdesim  Lnberti^ 
TtensiSf  Januarius,  by  the  grace  of  God,  bishop  of  the  holy  church 
of  Libertina  ;  and  therefore  Fabricius  in  his  Geographical  Index  of 
Christian  Bishoprics,  has  placed  Libertina  in  what  was  called  Africa 
propria^  or  the  proconsular  province  of  Africa.  Now,  as  all  the 
odier  people  of  the  several  synagogues,  mentioned  in  tliis  passage 
of  the  Acts,  are  called  from  the  places  whence  lliey  came,  it  is  pro- 

1  Gives  Romani  sunt  Liberti,  qui  vindict^X,  ccnsu  aut  testainento,  nullo  jure  im- 
pcdicntc  maiiiiniissi  sunt.     Ulpian.  tit.  1  ^  ('». 

3  This  appears  from  the  followinff  passage  of  Suetonius  concerning  Claudius, 
who,  he  says,  was  ignarus  teuiporious  Appii,  et  dcinceps  aliquamdiu  Libertinos 
dictos,  non  ipsos,  qui  manumittercntur,  sod  ingenues  ex  his  procreates.  In  vita 
Claudii,  can.  xxiv.  ^  4.  p.  78.     Pitisci. 

3  Quintilian.  de  Institutione  Oratoria,  lib.  v.  cap.  10.  p.  240.  edit.  Gibson,  1693. 
Qui  servus  est,  si  manumittatur  fit  Libertinus — Justinian.    Institut.  lib.  i.  tit.  v«, 
Libertini  sunt,  qui  ex  justa  servitute  manumissi  sunt.    Tit.  iv.    Ingenuus  est  is, 
qui  statim  ut  natus  est,  hber  est ;   sive  ex  duobus  inffenuis  matrimonio  editus  eit, 
sivo  ex  libortinis  duobus,  sive  ox  altero  libertino,  et  altero  ingenue. 

4  Of  these  there  were  great  numbers  at  Rome.  Tacitus  informs  us  (Anal.  lib.  ii. 
cap.  Ixxxv.)  that  four  thousand  Libertini,  of  the  Jewish  superstition,  as  he  st^'les  it, 
were  banished  at  one  time,  by  order  of  Tiberius,  into  Sardinia;  and  the  rest  com- 
manded to  quit  Italy,  if  they  did  not  abjure,  bj^a  certain  day.  See  also  Suetonius  in 
vitaTibcrii,  cap.xxxvi.  Josephus(Antiq.lib.  xviii.cap.iii.  ^  5.  edit.Haverc.)mentkm8 
the  same  fact.  And  Philo  (Lcgat.  ad  Caium,p.  785.  C.  edit.  Colon.  1613.)  speaks  of  a 
good  part  of  the  city  beyond  the  Tiber,  as  inhabited  by  Jews,  who  were  mostly  Liber- 
tini, having  been  brought  to  Rome  oa  captives  and  slaves,  but  being  made  free  by 
their  masters,  were  permitted  to  live  according  to  their  own  rites  and  customs. 
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bable  that  the  Libertines  were  denominated  in  like  mamier  ;  tnd  as 
tl)€  Cyreniaiis  and  Alexandrians,  who  caine  from  Africa,  are  placed 
next  to  the  Libertines  in  that  catalogue,  the  supporters  of  this  opinkm 
think  it  probable  that  they  also  belonged  to  the  same  country.  But 
we  hare  no  evidence  to  show  tliat  tliere  were  any  natives  of  tliis  pbce 
at  Jerusalem,  at  the  period  referred  to  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apexes. 
On  tlic  contrary,  as  it  is  well  known  that,  only  about  fifteen  years  be- 
fore, great  numbers  of  Jews,  emancipated  slaves,  or  their  sons,  were 
banished  from  Rome,  it  is  most  likely  that  the  Libertines  mentioned 
by  Luke  were  of  the  latter  description,  especially  as  his  account  is 
corroborated  by  two  Roman  historians.^ 

II.  It  does  not  appear  from  the  New  Testament  that  the  syna- 
gogues had  any  peculiar  form.  The  building  of  them  was  regarded 
as  a  mark  of  piety  (Luke  vii.  6.) :  and  they  were  erected  within  or 
widiout  tlie  city,  generally  in  an  elevated  place,  and  were  distin- 
guished from  the  proseuchs  by  being  roofed.  Each  of  them  had  an 
altar,  or  rather  table,  on  wliich  the  book  of  the  law  was  spread  ;  and 
on  the  east  side  there  was  an  ark  or  chest,  in  which  the  volume  of 
the  law  was  deposited.  The  seats  were  so  disposed  that  the  people 
always  sat  with  their  faces  towards  the  elders,  and  the  place  where 
the  law  was  kept :  and  the  elders  sat  in  the  opposite  direction,  that  is 
to  say,  with  their  backs  to  the  ark  and  their  faces  to  the  people.  The 
seats  of  the  latter,  as  being  placed  nearer  the  ark,  were  accounted  the 
more  holy,  and  hence  they  are  in  the  New  Testament  termed  the 
chief  seats  in  the  synagogue,  which  tlie  Pharisees  afiected  ;  and  for 
wliich  our  Lord  inveighed  against  them.  (Matt,  xxiii.  6.)  A  similar 
precedency  seems  to  have  crept  into  the  places  of  worship  even  of 
tlie  very  first  Christians,  and  hence  we  may  account  for  the  indigna- 
tion of  tlie  afK)stle  James  (ii.  3.)  against  the  undue  preference  that 
was  given  to  the  rich.  The  women  were  separated  from  the  men, 
and  sat  in  a  gallery  enclosed  with  lattices,  so  that  they  could  distinctly 
see  and  hear  all  that  passed  in  the  synagogue,  without  themselves 
being  exposed  to  view. 

III.  For  the  maintenance  of  good  order,  there  were  in  every 
synagogue  certain  officers,  whose  business  it  was  to  see  that  all  the 
duties  of  religion  were  decently  performed  tliereiu.  These  were, 
L  The  Ap(itf\imyojyoCy  or  ruler  of  the  synagogue.  (Luke  xiii.  4. 
Mark  v.  22.)  It  appears  from  Acts  xiii.  15.,  collated  witli  Mark 
V.  22.  and  John  vi.  59.,  that  there  were  several  of  these  rulers  in  a 
synagogue.  They  regulated  all  its  concerns,  and  gave  permission  to 
persons  to  preach.  They  were  always  men  advanced  in  age,  and 
respectable  for  their  learning  and  probity.  The  Jews  termed  them 
Hacamim,  that  is,  sages  or  wise  men,  and  they  possessed  considera- 
ble influence  and  authority.  Tliey  were  judges  of  thefts,  and  simi- 
lar petty  offences :  and  to  tliem  Saint  Paul  is  supposed  to  allude  in 
1  Cor.  vi.  9.,  where  he  reproaches  the  Corinthian  Christians  with 
carrying  dieir  diflerences  before  the  tribunals  of  tlie  Gentiles,  as  if 

1  See  Vol.  I.  p.  194. 
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they  had  no  persons  amcnc  tbc-m  who  ivcre  capable  of  determining 
them.  Is  it  so,  says  he.  t\ct  then  is  not  a  wise  man  among  you  V 
no^  not  one  that  shall  be  able  to  judge  b€Xts€£H  his  brtikrenf  Ihese 
rulers  likewise  had  the  power  of  intiictinz  ponisfament  oo  those  whom 
they  judged  to  be  rebellious  azaiast  the  law ;  in  alltision  to  which 
circumstance  Christ  forewarned  his  disciples  that  they  should  be 
scourged  in  the  synagogues.  (Matt.  x.  IT.) 

2.  Next  to  die  A^iffu^o)  1.7  c^.  or  ruler  of  die  s}'nagogue,  was  an 
officer,  whose  province  it  was  to  otfer  up  public  pravers  to  God  for 
the  whole  con£re«:ation :  hence  he  was  called  Sheluuh  Zibbor^  or, 
the  angel  of  the  church,  because,  ?.s  tlieir  messenger,  be  spoke  to 
God  for  diem.  Hence  alsi),  in  Rev.  ii.  iii.  the  ministers  of  the 
Asiatic  churches  are  termed  angils. 

3.  The  Chazan  appears  to  (nve  been  a  different  officer  from  tLj 
Sheliach  Zibbor.  and  inferior  to  him  in  disnitv.     He  seems  to  have 
been  the  person,  who  in  Luke  iv.  20.  is  termed  CT>;|Enif,  the  minister 
and  who  had  the  charge  of  die  sacred  books. 

IV.  Tlie  service  perfonned  in  the  svnazosue  consisted  of  three 
parts,  viz.  prayer,  reading  the  Scriptures,  and  preaching,  tar  exposi- 
tion of  the  Scriptures. 

1.  The  first  part  of  the  synagogue  senice  is  Prayer:  icr  the 
performance  of  which,  according  to  Dr.  Prideaux,  they  had  hnirgies, 
in  which  are  all  the  prescribed  forms  of  the  s}*nitgogue  worship. 
ITie  most  solcnm  part  of  these  prayers  are  the  nScy  ilXtdlff 
(sueMONeu  esr^h),  or  the  eighteen  prayers,  which,  according  to  the 
rabbles,  were  composed  and  instituted  by  Ezra,  in  order  that  the 
Jews,  wliose  language  after  die  captivity  was  corrupted  ^^idi  many 
barbarous  tenns  borrowed  from  other  languages,  might  be  able  to 
perform  their  devotions  in  the  pure  language  of  their  own  country. 
Such  is  die  account  which  Mnimonides  gives,  out  of  die  Gemara, 
of  the  origin  of  die  Jewish  liturgies :  and  die  eighteen  collects,  in 
particular,  are  mentioned  in  the  Mishna.  However,  some  better 
evidence  than  diat  of  the  tahnudical  rabbics  is  recjuisite,  in  order  to 
prove  their  liturgies  to  be  of  so  high  an.  antiquity ;  especially  since 
some  of  their  prayers,  as  Dr.  Prideaux  acknowledges,  seem  to  have 
been  composed  after  the  destruction  of  Jenisalem,  and  to  have  re- 
ference to  it.  It  is  evident  they  were  composed  when  there  was 
neither  temple  nor  sacrifice  ;  since  the  seventeenth  collect  prays,  that 
God  would  restore  his  worship  to  the  inner  part  of  his  liouse,  and 
make  haste,  with  fervour  and  love  to  accept  the  burnt  sacrifices  of 
Israel,'  kc.  They  could  not,  dierefore,  be  the  composition  of 
Ezra,  who  did  not  receive  his  commission  from  Artaxerxes  to  go  to 

*  The  fif\h,  tuntli,  ulcventh,  and  Iburtecnth  collocts  have  the  name  allusion  and 
reference  as  the  Revontcenth.  Sec  the  original  prayers  in  Mainionidei  d«  Ordine 
Precuin,  or  in  Vitringa,  (de  Synag.  vetere,  lib.  iii.  part  ii.  cap.  xiv.  pp.  10;{3— 1038.,) 
who  observes,  that  the  Tahnudists  will  have  the  seventeenth  collect,  which jprajra 
for  the  restoration  of  the  temple  worship,  (roduc  ministerinm  Leviticum  in  A^um 
Domus  tas,  as  he  translates  it),  to  have  been  usually  recited  by  the  king  in  the 
temple  at  the  feast  of  tabernacles ;  which  is  such  an  absurdity  that  it  confutes 
itaeu,  and  shows  how  little  the  Jewish  traditions  concerning  the  antiquity  and  me 
•f  their  liturgiee  are  to  be  depended  upon. 
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Judaea,  till  more  than  fiftv  years  after  the  second  temple  was  built, 
and  its  worship  restorea.  The  probability  is,  that  the  forms  of 
prayer  for  the  s^magogue  worsliip  were  at  first  very  few,  and  that 
some  were  in  use  in  the  time  of  Jesu^  Christ,  the  number  of  which 
vrus  subsequently  increased.  To  the  eighteen  prayers  above-men* 
tioned,  another  was  added,  a  short  time  before  the  destruction  of  the 
second  temple,  by  Rabbi  Gamaliel,  or,  according  to  some  writers,  by 
Rabbi  Samuel,  one  of  his  scholars.  It  is  directed  against  apostates 
and  heretics,  appellations  which  the  Jews  liberally  employ  to  designate 
all  Christians,  whetlier  of  Jewish  or  of  Gentile  descent.  This  ad- 
ditional prayer  is  now  inserted  as  the  twelfth,  and  the  number  is 
nineteen.  They  are  required  to  be  said  by  all  Jews  without  excep- 
tion, who  are  of  age,  tliree  times  every  day,  either  in  public  at  the 
synagogue,  or  at  Aeir  own  houses,  or  wherever  they  may  happen  to 
be.  As  some  readers  may  be  curious  to  see  them,  they  are  sub- 
joined, at  the  end  of  this  section.^ 

2.  The  second  part  of  the  synagogue  service  is  the  Reading  of 
the  Scriptures,  which  is  of  tliree  sorts,  the  Kirioth-Shema, — ^the  read- 
bg  of  the  whole  law  of  Moses,  and  portions  out  of  the  prophets  and 
the  Hagiographa  or  holy  writings. 

(1.)  The  Kirioth'Shema,  consists  of  tliree  portions  of  Scripture, 
viz.  Deut.  vi.  G — 9.  Deut.  xi.  13 — 21.  Numb.  xv.  37 — 11.  As  the 
first  of  these  portions  commences  with  the  word  shema,  that  is,  hear, 
they  are  collectively  termed  tlie  Shema,  and  the  reading  of  them  is 
called  kiriothrshema,  or  the  reading  of  the  Shema.  Tliis  reading  or 
recital  is  preceded  and  followed  by  several  prayers  and  benedictions ; 
and,  next  to  tlie  saying  of  tlie  nineteen  prayers  above  noticed,  is  the 
most  solemn  part  of  the  religious  service  of  the  Jews ;  who,  believing 
the  commands  in  Deut.  vi.  7.  and  xi.  19.  to  be  of  perpetual  obliga- 
tion, repeat  the  Shema  daily,  every  morning  and  evening. 

(2.)  The  Law  was  divided  into  fifty-three,  according  to  the  Ma- 
sorets,  or,  according  to  others,  fifty-four  Paraschioth  or  sections  :  for 
the  Jewish  year  consisted  of  twelve  lunar  months,  alternately  of 
twenty-nine  or  thirty  days,  that  is,  of  fifty  weeks  and  four  days. 
The  Jews,  therefore,  in  their  division  of  the  law  into  Paraschioth  or 
sections,  had  a  respect  to  their  intercalary  year,  which  was  every 
second  or  third,  and  consisted  of  tliirteen  months ;  so  tliat  the  whole 
law  was  read  over  this  year,  allotting  one  Parasdiioth  or  section  to 
every  Sabbath :  and  in  common  )'ears  they  reduced  the  fifty-three 
or  fifty-four  sections  to  tlic  number  of  the  fifty  Sabbaths,  by  reading 
two  shorter  ones  together,  as  often  as  there  was  occasion.  They 
began  the  course  of  reading  the  first  Sabbath  after  the  feast  of  taber- 
nacles ;  or  rather,  indeed,  on  the  Sabbath  day  before  that,  when  they 
finished  tlie  last  course  of  reading,  they  also  made  >a  beginning  of  the 
new  course ;  that  so,  as  the  rabbles  say,  the  devil  might  not  accuse 
tbem  to  God  of  being  weary  of  reading  his  law. 

»  See  pp.  250-^52.  ?>rr</. 
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(3^  The  portions  selected  out  of  the  prophetical  writings  are  term- 
ed Hjaphtoroih.  When  Antiochus  Epiphanes  conquered  the  Jew& 
about  the  year  163  before  tlie  Cliristian  sra,  he  prohibited  the  pub- 
lic reading  of  the  law  in  tlie  synagogues,  on  pain  of  death.  The 
Jews,  in  order  that  they  might  not  be  wholly  deprived  of  die  word  of 
God,  selected  from  other  parts  of  the  Sacred  Writings,  fifiy-four 
portions,  which  were  termed  haphtoras,  nTJIDfin  (HaPHTOROTH), 
from  ■^J3£)  ^POTaR),  he  dismissed ,  let  loose^  oveited  —  for  though  the 
Law  was  dumissed  from  their  sjmagogues,  and  was  closed  to  them  by 
the  edict  of  diis  persecuting  king,  yet  the  prophetic  writings^  not 


A  GENERAL  VIEW  of  aix  the  sections  of  the  law,  and 

SYNAGOGUES    FOR   EVERY 

PARASCHIOTH,  or  Sections  of  the  Law. 
SfiCT.  GENESIS. 


1. 

• « 

11. 

•  ■  • 

Hi 
iv. 

V. 

vi. 

Vll. 

•  •  * 

Till. 

ix. 

X. 

xi. 

•  • 

Xll. 


ni&n^  Bereshithf 

m  nnSn  Tolcdoth  noach, 

y}  "ff  Lee  leca, 

WYy  Vaiyera, 

n'«7  rr\i  Chaijeh  Sarah, 

mSn  Toledoth,    - 

HSM  Vaiyetse, 

Tjho^y  Vaiyishlach, 
Stf^y  Voiyesheb,    - 
fpo  Mikkets, 
W)  Vaiyiggash,    - 
«n^i  Vayechei, 


i.  ].  to  vi.  8. 
vi.  9.  to  xi.  'S2. 
xii.  I.  to  xvii.  37. 
xviii.  1.  to  xxii.  24 
xxiii.  1.  to  xxv.  18. 
XXV.  19.  to  xxviii.  9. 
xxviii.  10.  to  xxxii.  l\. 
xxxii.  4.  to  xxxvi.  43. 
xxxvii.  1.  to  xl.  23. 
xli.  1.  to  xliv.  17. 
xliv.  18.  to  xlvii.  27. 
xlvii.  28.  to  1.  26. 


EXODUS. 


ZIU. 

xiv. 

XV. 

xvi. 
xvii. 


nic9  Shomoth, 
.T^w  Vaora,  -        - 
npD  Sn  io  Bo  el  Paraoh, 
rhv^  Beihalach,   - 
^^r^^  Yithro,  -        -        - 
xviii.  ^  fi^tODCD  Miahpatim, 
***•"  ncivi  Terumah,    • 
*»•    mmTetBavch, 
"'•    Rpn  O  Kei  tissa,  - 
xxii.    ^r^^y  Vaiyakheli  - 
zxiii.    >*iipD  Pekudey, 


xxiv.    mpi)  Vaiyikra, 

XXV- _  w  mp'i  Vaiyikra  Tsau, 

JiXTi.~  ij^or  Shemini, 

xxvii.    p^nin    TazriA, 
xxviii.    jpso  Metaorft, 

xxix.    ma  ^"VtM  Acharey  Moth, 
XXX.    OMnp  Kedushiin,  - 

xxxi.^iCM  Emor,    • 

xxxii.    ij'o  nna  Behar  Sinai*    - 
^npna  Bechukkotai, 


xzxiiL 


xxxiv.    naica  Bemidbar,   - 
XXXV.    NcrjNaao, 
xxxvi.    "inSjjna  Beha&loticm, 


i.  1.  to  vi   1. 
vi.  2.  to  ix.  35. 
X.  1.  to  xiii.  IG. 
xiii.  17.  to  xvii.  16. 
xviii.  1.  to  XX.  26. 
xxi.  1.  to  xxiv.  18. 
xxv.  1.  to  xxvii.  19. 
xxvii.  20.  to  XXX.  10. 
XXX.  11.  to  xxxiv.  35. 
XXXV.  1.  to  xxxviii.  20. 
xxxviii.  21.  to  xl.  3d. 

LEVITICUS. 

i.  1.  to  vi.  7. 
vi.  8.  to  viii.  36. 
ix.  1.  to  xi.  47. 
xii.  1.  to  xiii.  59. 
xiv.  1.  to  XV.  33. 
xvi.  1.  to  xviii.  30. 
xix.  1.  to  XX.  27. 
xxi.  1.  to  xxiv.  23. 
xxv.  1.  to  xxvi.  2. 
xxvi.  3.  to  xxvii.  34 

NUMBERS. 

i.  l.toiv.  20. 
.      iv.  21.  to  vii.  89. 
▼iii.  1.  to  xii.  10. 
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being  under  the  interdict^  were  left  open :  and  therefore  they  used 
them  in  place  of  the  others.  It  was  from  this  custom  of  the 
Jews,  tliat  the  primitive  Ctiristians  adopted  theirs,  of  reading  a  lesson 
every  sabbath  out  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  The  following 
tables  exliibit  the  paraschioth  or  sections  of  the  law,  and  the  haphto- 
roth  or  sections  of  the  prophets  (which  were  substituted  for  the  for- 
mer), as  they  have  been  read  togetiier  ever  since  the  days  of  the  Ai- 
roonaeans  or  Maccabees,  and  as  they  continue  to  be  read  in  die 
^'arious  synagogues  belonging  to  the  English,  Portuguese,  Italian. 
Dutch,  and  German  Jews. 


SECTIONS  OF  THE    PROPHETS,    AS    READ   IN    THE  DIFFERENT  JEWISH 
SABBATH   OF   THE   YEAR. 


HAPHTOROTH,  or  Seciions  of  the  PROPHETJt. 


Portuguese  and  Italian  Jews. 

German  and  Dutch  Jews 

I8a.  xlii.  5— 21.       - 

Isa.  xlii.  5—25.  xliii.  10 

lea.  liv.  I— 10. 

Isa.  liv  1—17.  Iv.  l-<> 

Isa.  xl.  27—31.  xli.  1—1(5.      - 

Ditto. 

2  Kings  iv.  1—23.  - 

2  Kings  iv.  1—37. 

1  Kings  i.  1—31.    - 

Ditto. 

Mai.  i.  1—14.  ii.  1—7.    . 

Ditto. 

Ho«.  xi.  7— 12.  xii.  1— 11.      - 

Ditto. 

Obad.  i.  21.    .... 

Hos.  xii  12—14.  xiii.  1—16. 

Amos  ii.  1 — 16.  iii.  1 — 8. 

Ditto. 

1  Kings  iii.  15—28.  iv.  I. 

Ditto. 

Ezek.  xxxvii.  15-28.     - 

Ditto 

1  Kings  u.  1—12.   - 

Ditto, 

Jer.  i.  1—19.  ii.  1—3.      - 

^ 

Isa.  xxvii.  vi.  to  xxix.  23. 

Ezok.  xxviii.  25.  to  xxix.  21.  • 

• 

Ditto. 

Jer.  xlvi.  l»-28.    - 

m 

Ditto. 

Judg.  V.  1— 31.       - 

m                    d 

Judg.  iv.  4.  to  V.  1—31. 

Isa-vi.  1— 31. 

- 

Isa.  vi.  1—13.  vii.  1—6.  ix.  6  7 

Jer.  xxxiv.  8—22.  and  xxxiii.  25, 26. 

Ditto. 

1  Kings  V.  12—18.  vi.  1—13. 

Ditto. 

Ezok.  xliii.  10—27. 

Ditto. 

1  Kings  xvui.  20—39.    - 

1  Kings  xviu.  1^39. 

1  Kings  vii.  13 — ^26. 

1  Kings  vii.  40—50. 

1  Kings  vii.  40—50.       - 

1  Kings  vii.  51.  viii.  1—21. 

Isa.  xliii.  21—28.  xUv.  1—25. 

. 

Ditto. 

Jer.  vii.  21 — 34.  viii.  1 — 3.  ix. 

23,24. 

Ditto. 

2  Sam.  vi.  1—19.   - 

.      2  Sam.  vi.  1—23.  vu.  1—17 

2  Kings  iv.  4^-44.  v.  1—19. 

Ditto. 

2  Kings  vii.  3—20. 

Ditto. 

Amos  ix.  7 — 15.     - 

Ezek.  xxii.  1—19. 

Ezek.  XX.  2—20.     - 

Amos  ix.  7 — 15. 

Ezek.  xliv.  15—31. 

Ditto. 

Jer.  xxxii.  6—27.   -        -        - 

Ditto. 

Jer.  xvi.  19—21.  xvu.  1—14. 

-      Ditto. 

Hos.  i.  10, 11.  ii.  1—20. 

. 

-      Ditto. 

.Fudg.  xiii.  2 — ^25.    - 

;i^ech.  ii.  10—13.  iu.  1—13.  iv. 

. 

-      Ditto. 

1—7. 

-      Ditto 
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PARASCHIOTH 
SccT.  NUMBERS— coit/tit«f<f. 


ziii.  1.  to  zv.  4L 


zzzvii.  Ykt  Shelach,    - 

zzxviii.  rrp  Korach, 

xzziz.  npn  Chukkath, 

xl.  p7a  Balak, 

zli.  on>D  Pinchaa,   - 

zlii.  rmo  Mattoth,    - 

zliii.  >jK)s  Mas^y, 

DEUTERONOMY. 

zliv.  0^131  Debarim,  •        -        •      i.  1.  to  iii.  22. 

zlv.  ijnTKi  Vaothchanan,  - 

xJvi.  app  Ekeb,  - 

zlvii.  nm  Rceh, 

xlviii.  onsov  Sophetim, 

xlix.  Hxn  Tetsc, 

1.  manTabo, 

li.  ooxj  Nitsabimi  •> 

Iii.  tS^i  Vaiyelec,     - 

liii  \jMMn  Haazinu,  - 


Uv.    rd'on  nin  Vezot  Habaracah, 


zvi.  1.  to  zviii.  32* 
ziz.  1.  to  zzii.  1. 
zzii.  2.  to  zzT.  9. 
zzv.  10.  to  xzz.  1. 
zzz.  2.  to  zzzii.  42. 
zzziii.  1.  k>  zzzvi.  13 


iii.  23.  to  vii.  11. 
vii.  12.  to  xi.  25. 
zi.  26.  to  zvi.  17. 
zvi.  18.  to  zzi.  9. 
xxi.  10.  to  xxT.  19. 
zxvi.  1.  to  zxix.  8. 
zzix.  9.  to  zxx.  20. 
zzzi.  1.  to  zzzi.  30. 
zzzii.  1.  to  zzxii.  52. 


xzxiii.  1.  to  zzziv.  12. 


In  the  synagogues  of  the  Hellenists  or  Greek  Jews,  the  law  was 
always  read  in  the  Alexandrian  or  Greek  version  ;^  but  in  those  of 
tlie  native  Jews,  the  law  was  always  read  in  Hebrew ;  whence  it  be* 
came  necessary,  as  soon  as  that  language  ceased  to  be  vernacular 
among  the  Jews,  to  establish  an  interpreter,  by  whom  the  Jewisli 
Scriptures  were  expounded  in  the  Chaldee  dialect,  which  was  spoken 
by  tliem  after  the  return  from  the  Babylonian  captivity.^  The  doc- 
tor or  reader  therefore,  having  the  interpreter  always  by  him,  sofdy 
whispered  in  his  ears  what  he  said,  and  this  interpreter  repeated  aloud 
to  the  people  what  had  thus  been  communicated  to  him.  To  this 
custom  our  Saviour  is  supposed  to  have  alluded  when  he  said  ta  his 
disciples.  What  ye  hear  in  the  ear^  that  preach  ye  upon  Hit  Iwuse- 
tops.  (Matt.  X.  27.)' 

3.  The  third  and  last  part  of  tlie  synagogue  service  is.  Exposition 
of  the  Scriptures  J  and  Preaching  to  the  people  from  them.  The  first 
was  performed  at  the  time  of  reading  tLem,  and  tlie  other  after  the 
reading  of  the  law  and  the  prophets.  In  Luke  iv.  15 — ^22.  we  have 
an  account  of  the  service  of  the  synagogue  in  the  time  of  Christ ; 
from  which  it  appears,  that  he  taught  the  Jews  in  dieir  synagogues 
in  both  these  ways  :  And  he  taught  in  their  synagogues^  being  glo- 
rified ofaU.  And  he  came  to  Jvazareth,  where  he  had  been  brought 
vp  ;  and  as  his  custom  waSy  he  went  into  the  synagogue  on  the  sabbath 
aay,  and  stood  up  for  to  read.  And  th&re  was  dehvered  unto  him  the 
hook  of  the  prophet  Esaias:  and  when  he  had  unrolled  the  volume*  he 

1  TertuUian  Apologia,  c.  18. 

*i  From  this  {>ractice  originated  the  Chaldee-Paraphrascs,  of  which  aA  acoouat 
has  been  ^iven  in  a  former  volume  of  this  work. 

^  Dr.  Lightfoot's  Hore  H^raiec,  on  Matt.  z.  27. 

^  Avatrrvfaf  r«  BiSXiov.  This  word  signifies  to  unfold,  vnrol.  The  books  of  the 
»T)tipnts  were  written  on  parchment  and  rolled  up.  ilence  the  word  vdkine.  AAA*  mk 
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HAPHTOROTH. 

Portuguese  and  Italian  Jews.  German  and  Dutch  JnD$, 


Josh.  ii.  1 — 24. 

1  Sam.  11. 14,  15.  zii.  1^22. 

Judj^.  11.  L-33. 

Micah  V.  7 — 15.  vi.  1 — 8.   - 

1  Kings  XX.  46.  xix.  1 — 21. 

Jor.  i.  1 — 19.  ii.  1 — 3. 

Jer.  u.  4—28.  iv.  1,  2. 


Isa.  i.  1—27. 
xl.  1— 2C. 

xUx.  14—26. 1. 1—3.  - 
Uv.  11—17.  Iv.  1—5.   - 
Ii.  12—23.  lii.  1-12.  - 
liv.  1—10. 
Ix.  1—22. 


Amos  iz.  7^15. 

Ditto. 

IHtto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Jer.  ii.  4 — 28.  iii.  4. 


Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 

Ditto. 
DiUo. 
DiUo. 
Ditto. 


Ixi.  10, 11.  Ixii.  1—12.  Ixiii.  1—9.   -        Ditto. 
Hos.  xiv.  1—9.  Mic.  vii.  18—20.  -        Isai.  Iv.  6—13.  Ivi.  1—8. 

2Sam.  xxii.l — 51.  Somcsay£zck.xvii.22 — 

24.  xviii.  1—32.    ...  -        Hos.  xiv.  1—0.  Joel  ii.  1-«T 

Josh.  i.  1 — 18.  Eccles.  i. — xii.  inclusive.       Ditto.l 


found  the  place  where  it  was  writteuy  "  77ic  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is  vpoii 
mCy  because  he  hath  anointed  we  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the  poor  ;  he 
hath  sent  me  to  heal  the  broken-hearted,  to  preach  deliverance  to  the 
captives,  and  recovering  of  sight  to  the  blind  ;  to  set  at  liberty  them 
that  are  bruised ;  to  preach  the  acceptable  year  of  the  Lord!"  And 
he  folded  the  volum^^  and  he  gave  it  again  to  the  minister  and  sat 
down:  and  the  eyes  of  all  them  that  were  in  the  synagogue  were  fas- 
tened on  him.  And  he  began  to  say  unto  them :  Jnis  day  is  this 
Scripture  fulfilled  in  your  ears.  And  all  bare  him  witness,  and  won- 
dered at  the  gracious  words  that  proceeded  out  of  his  mouth. 

From  this  passage  we  learn,  that  when  Jesus  Christ  came  to 
Nazareth,  his  own  city,  he  was  called  out,  as  a  member  of  that 
synagogue,  to  read  the  haphtorah,  that  is,  the  section  or  lesson  out 
of  the  prophets  for  that  day ;  which  appears  to  have  been  the  fifty- 
first  haphtorah,   and   to  have  commenced  with  the  first  verse  of 

—  — -  —     --   .    — 

avamviarrts  tnrovi  xat  ru  x^9^  vt^iSaXovrti  aXXi}>oi( ;  Why  do  we  not  unfold  our  annsy 
and  clasp  each  other  in  them  P  Dion.  Halicarn.  tib.  vi.  p.  392.  Hudson.  Tirr  mmXitv 
ANAIITT S AS,  unfolding  tlie  letter.  Joscphus  de  vit4  sua,  p.  21 .  Havercamp.  Tpvpa^ 
w  StSXiov  ra  tCovXsroy  ihriv  rwv  Tltpovv  cwotn^aro,  utra  Jc,  ANAlITTZASy  TO  BIBAIOIS 
[the  very  expression  of  the  evangelist].  Horoaotus,  lib.  i.  c.  125.  torn.  i.  p.  158.  edit. 
Oxon.  1H09.  The  sacred  \vritin(ra,  used  to  this  day  in  all  the  Jewish  synagogues,  arc 
vrritten  on  skins  of  basil,  parchment,  or  vellum,  pasted  end  to  end,  and  nMtd  on 
two  rollers,  beginning  at  each  cud  ;  so  that,  in  readmg  from  right  to  left,  they  roll  ofl' 
with  the  Uftf  while  they  roll  on  with  the  riffht  hand.  (Dr.  A.  Clarke  on  Luke  vi.  17.) 
1  The  above  tables  are  copied  from  Dr.  A.  Clarke's  Commentary  on  Deut.  xxxiv. , 
who  states  that  he  has  in  general  followed  the  divisions  in  the  best  Masoretic  BiblcH, 
&om  which  our  common  RngliBh  Bibles  in  some  cases  will  be  found  to  vary  a  little. 
On  the  above  tables,  Dr.  .Clarke  remarks,  that  though  the  Jews  are  agreed  in  the 
sections  of  the  law  that  are  read  every  sabbath ;  yet  they  are  not  agreed  m  the  haph- 
toToth,  or  sections  from  the  prophets ;  as  it  appears  abovO)  that  the  Dutch  and  Ger- 
man Jews  differ  in  several  cases  from  the  Italian  and  Portuguese  ;  and  there  are 
some  slighter  variations  besides  those  sboTe,  which  he  hu  not  noticed. 
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Isa.  Ixi.  and  not  with  the  tenth,  as  in  tlie  table  above  given. 
*'  Have  the  Jews,"  asks  an  eminent  coininentator,  '*  altered  this 
haphtorah,  knowing  the  use  which  our  blessed  Lord  made  of  it 
among  their  ancestors?"^  Further  he  stood  up  (as  it  was  cus- 
tomary, at  least,  for  the  ofHciating  minister  to  do  out  of  reverence 
for  the  word  of  God)  to  read  tlie  Scriptures;  and  unrolled  the 
manuscript  until  he  came  to  tlie  lesson  appointed  for  that  day; 
which  having  read  he  rolled  it  up  again,  and  gave  it  to  the  proper 
officer ;  and  then  he  sat  down  and  expounded  it,  agreeably  to  the 
usage  of  the  Jews.  In  like  manner,  according  to  the  custom  of 
their  public  instructors,  we  find  our  Saviour  sitting  dcvm  (Matt.  v. 
1 .)  before  he  began  to  deliver  his  sermon  on  the  mount  to  the  as- 
.^embled  multitudes ;  and  upon  another  occasion  sitting  down^  and 
out  of  the  ship  teaching  the  people  who  were  collected  on  the 
shore.  (Matt.  xiii.  1.)  So  also  it  is  said  of  the  scribes,  who  were 
ilie  Jewish  clergy,  that  they  sat  (Matt,  xxiii.  2.)  in  Moses'  chair: 
fVhatever  therefore  they  bid  you  observe^  that  observe  and  doy  but  do 
not  after  their  toorks^  for  they  say  and  do  not.  But,  when  Christ 
entered  any  synagogue  of  which  he  was  not  a  member  (as  it  appears 
from  Luke  iv.  16.  he  always  did  on  every  sabbath  day,  wherever  he 
was),  he  taught  tlie  people  in  sermons  after  the  law  and  the  prophets 
had  been  read. 

It  should  seem  also,  at  least  in  foreign  countries  where  places  of 
worship  were  established,  that  when  strangers,  who  were  Jews, 
arrived  at  such  towns,  and  went  to  ofier  tlieir  devotions,  it  was  usual 
for  tlie  presidents  of  the  synagogue,  after  the  appointed  portion  out 
of  tlie  law  and  the  prophets  was  read,  to  send  a  servant  to  them, 
and  in  a  very  respectful  manner  to  request  that  if  they  could  impart 
any  thing  that  might  contribute  to  the  religious  instruction  and  edifi- 
cation of  the  audience,  diey  would  deliver  it.  This  token  of  respect 
and  politeness  shown  to  strangers,  appears  from  tlie  following  pas- 
sage in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  (Acts  xiii.  14,  15.)  When 
l^aul  and  his  companions,  on  their  arrival  at  Antioch  in  Pisidia,  went 
into  the  Jewish  synagogue  on  the  sabbath  day,  and  sat  down  after 
tlie  reading  of  tlie  law  and  die  prophets,  the  rulers  of  the  synagogue 
sent  to  them,  saying,  Men  and  brethren^  if  ye  have  any  word  of 
exhortation  for  the  people ^  say  on.  Upon  which  Paul  stood  up^  and 
beckoning  with  his  hand,  said,  Men  of  Israel,  and  ye  that  fear  God^ 
s(ive  audience. 

The  synagogues,  however,  were  not  only  places  set  apart  for 
prayer :  tliey  were  also  schools  where  youth  were  instructed.  The 
sages  (for  so  were  the  teachers  called),  sat  upon  elevated  benches, 
while  die  pupils  stood  at  their  feet  or  before  tliein  f  which  circum- 

1  Dr.  A.  Clarke,  on  Dcut.  xxxiv. 

3  Floury,  Lamy,  and  other  eminent  critics,  have  suppoflcd  that  the  Jewish  yovth 
fat  on  low  scats  or  on  the  ground,  at  the  feet  of  their  preceptors,  who  occupied  a 
Icily  chair ;  but  Vitringa  has  shown,  from  Jewish  authonty,  that  the  disciples  of  the 


pression  wapa  rovs  miai  at  the  feetj  is  equivalent  to  vXi7tfi«V}  near  or  hrfore. 
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stance  explains  St.  Paul's  meaning  (Acts  xxii.  3.)  when  he  says  that 
lie  was  brought  up  at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel. 

V.  Their  sj'nagogue  days  were  the  sabbath,"  and  the  second 
and  fiftli  days  of  each  week,  answerable  to  our  Saturday,  Monday, 
and  Tliursday,  besides  their  holy  days.  And  their  synagogue  hours, 
on  which  divine  service  was  performed,  were  thrice  on  eadi  of  these 
days,  viz.  in  the  morning,  afternoon,  and  at  night.  For  they  held  it 
to  be  a  constant  rule,  that  all  were  to  pray  unto  God  three  times 
every  day,  after  the  example  of  David  (Psal.  liv.  6.),  and  of  Daniel 
(Dan.  vi.  10.);  so  that  they  reckoned  themselves  strictly  bound  to 
perform  this  somewhere  every  day,  as  well  as  on  the  sjmagogue 
days.  If  at  home,  they  prayed  there ;  and  thus  we  are  told  uiat 
Cornelius  was  praying  in  his  own  house  at  the  ninth  hour  of  the  day 
(that  is,  at  the  time  of  tlie  evening  sacrifice)  when  the  angel  appeared 
unto  him.  (Acts  x.  30.)  And  in  like  manner  Peter  prayed  about 
the  sixth  hour,  when  he  had  the  vision  of  the  great  sheet.  (Acts  x. 
9.)  But  if  tiiey  were  abroad,  though  in  the  market-place  or  in  th^ 
street,  at  the  usual  hour  of  prayer,  they  made  do  difficulty  of  doing 
it  there  ;  and  for  this  our  Saviour  reproved  them,  that  they  loved  to 
pray  standing  in  the  comers  of  the  streets  (Matt.  vi.  v.j,  thereby 
affecting  to  be  seen  of  men :  but  generally  sucn  whose  leisure  would 
aUow  tliem,  went  to  the  synagogue  on  the  usual  days  of  worship. 

VI.  Those  who  had  been  guilty  of  any  notorious  crime,  or  were 
otherwise  thought  unworthy,  were  cast  out  of  these  synagogues, 
that  is,  excommunicated,  and  excluded  from  partaking  with  the 
rest  in  the  public  prayers  and  religious  offices  there  per&rmed ;  so 
that  they  were  looked  upon  as  mere  Heathens,  and  shut  out  from 
all  benefit  of  the  Jewisn  religion,  which  exclusion  was  esteemed 
scandalous.  We  are  told  tliat  the  Jews  came  to  a  resolution,  that 
whoever  confessed  that  Jesus  teas  the  Christ,  he  should  be  put  out  of 
the  synagogue.  (John  ix.  22.)  And  therefore  when  the  blind  man, 
wIk)  had  been  restored  to  sight,  persisted  in  confessing  that  he 
believed  the  person  who  had  been  able  to  work  such  a  miracle 
could  not  have  done  it,  if  he  were  not  of  God,  they  cast  him  out. 
(ver.  33,  34.)* 

VII.  The  following  are  tlie  Shemoneh  Esreh,  or  nineteen  prayers 
of  the  Jews,  referred  to  in  page  243.  as  translated  by  Dr.  Pndeaux. 
That  which  was  formerly  tlie  nineteenth  is  now  the  twdfth  in  the 
order  in  which  ihey  stand  in  the  Jewish  liturgies.  The  first  ox  pre' 
catory  part  of  each  article  was  pronounced  by  the  priest,  and  the  last 
or  eucharisiical  part  was  the  response  of  the  people. 

1  Lamy's  Apparatus  Biblicas.  vol.  ii.  pp.  219—221 .  Prideaux's  Connections,  (book 
vi.  sab  anno.  444.)  vol.  i.  pp.  374 — 391.  Fleary'i  Manners  of  the  ItraeUtet  by  Dr. 
Clarke,  pp*  33G— 338.  Dr.  Harwood's  Introd.  to  the  New  Test.  vol.  ii.  pp.  180—182. 
Schulzii  Archocol.  Heb.  pp.  225,  22C.  Reland's  Antio.  Hebr.  part  i.  c.  10.  pp.  12(>— 
140.  Ikenii  Antiq.  Hebr.  part  i.  c.  9.  pp.  100 — 10^.  Schaclitii  Animadversiones  ad 
Ikenii  Antiq.  Hebr.  pp.  4C2*-470.  Lardner's  Credibility,  book  i.  c.  9.  ^  6.  Pritii 
Introd.  ad  Nov.  Test.  pp.  447.  505. ;  and  Dr.  Jennings's  Jewish  Antiquities,  book  ii 
r .  2.  pp.  271—265.  On  the  synagogue  worsliip  of  the  Modem  Jews,  see  Mr.  Albn  > 
Modem  Judaism,  pp.  319 — m4. 
VOL,  HI.  33 
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<^  1.  Blessed  be  thou,  O  Lord  our  God,  die  God  of  our  fathers, 
the  God  of  Abraham,  the  God  of  Isaac,  the  God  of  Jacob,  the  great 
God,  powerful  and  tremendous,  the  high  God,  bountifully  dispensing 
benefits,  tlie  creator  and  possessor  of  the  universe,  who  rememberest 
the  good  deeds  of  our  fathers,  and  in  thy  love  sendest  a  Redeemer  U> 
those  who  are  descended  from  them,  for  thy  name's  sake,  O  King 
our  LoBD  and  helper,  our  Saviour  and  our  shield. — Blessed  art  thoUf 
O  LoRDi  ^Ao  art  the  shield  of  Abraham, 

"  2.  Thou,  O  Lord,  art  powerful  for  ever  ;  thou  raisest  tlie  dead 
to  life,  and  art  mighty  to  save  ;  tliou  sendest  down  the  dew,  stillest 
the  wiuds,  and  makest  tlie  rain  to  come  down  upon  the  eardi,  and 
sustainest  with  thy  beneficence  all  that  are  dierein  ;  and  of  thy  abun- 
dant mercy  makest  the*  dead  again  to  live.  Thou  raisest  up  those 
who  fall ;  thou  healest  the  sick,  thou  loosest  diem  who  are  bound, 
and  makest  good  thy  word  of  trudi  to  those  who  sleep  in  die  dust. 
Who  is  to  be  compared  to  thee,  O  thou  Lord  of  might !  and  who  is 
like  unto  thee,  O  our  king,  who  killest  and  makest  alive,  and  makest 
salvation  to  spring  as  the  grass  in  die  field !  Thou  art  faithful  to 
make  the  dead  to  rise  again  to  life. — Blessed  art  thou^  O  Lord^  who 
raisest  the  dead  again  to  life  I 

"  3.  Thou  art  holy,  and  thy  name  is  holy,  and  thy  saints  do  praise 
thee  every  day,  Selah.  For  a  great  king  and  a  holy  art  thou,  O 
God. — Blessed  art  thouj  O  Lord  God,  most  holy ! 

"  4.  Thou  of  diy  mercy  givest  knowledge  unto  men,  and  teachest 
them  understanding :  give  graciously  unto  us  knowledge,  wisdom, 
and  understanding. — Blessed  art  thou,  O  Lord,  who  graciously  givest 
knowledge  unto  men ! 

"  5.  Bring  us  back,  O  our  Fadier,  to  the  observance  of  thy  law, 
and  make  us  to  adhere  to  thy  precepts,  and  do  thou,  O  our  king, 
draw  us  near  to  thy  worship,  and  convert  us  to  thee  by  perfect  re- 
pentance in  thy  presence. — Blessed  art  thou,  O  Lord,  who  vouckr 
safest  to  receive  us  by  repentance ! 

**  6.  Be  thou  merciful  unto  us,  O  our  Father :  for  we  have 
sinned :  pardon  us,  O  our  king,  for  we  have  transgressed  against 
thee.  For  thou  art  a  God,  good  and  ready  to  pardon. — Blessed  art 
thoUf  O  Lord  most  gracious,  who  mtdtipliest  thy  mercies  in  thefoT' 
giveness  of  sins ! 

"  7.  L^k,  we  beseech  diee,  upon  our  afllictions.  Be  thou  on 
our  side  in  all  our  contentions,  and  plead  thou  our  cause  in  aU  our 
litigations ;  and  make  haste  to  redeem  us  with  a  perfect  rederoptioo 
for  thy  name's  sake.  For  diou  art  our  God,  our  king,  and  a  strong 
redeemer.*-— jB/e55edf  art  thou,  O  Lord,  the  redeemer  of  Israel! 

*^  8.  Heal  us,  O  Lord  our  (jod,  and  we  shall  be  healed ;  save  us, 
and  we  shall  be  saved.  For  thou  art  our  praise.  Bring  unto  us 
sound  health,  and  a  perfect  remedy  for  all  our  uifirmities,  and  for  aU 
our  griefs,  and  for  alt  otir  wounds.  For  thou  art  a  God  who  healest, 
and  art  merciful. — Blessed  art  thou,  O  Lord  our  God,  who  curest 
the  diseases  of  thy  people  Israel  I 

"  9.   Bless  us,  O  Lord  our  God,  in  every  work  of  our  haodsi 
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and  bless  unto  us  tlie  seasons  of  the  year,  and  give  us  the  dew  and 
the  rain  to  be  a  blessing  unto  us,  upon  the  ittce  of  all  our  land,  and 
satiate  tlie  world  with  thy  blessings,  and  send  down  moisture  upon 
every  part  of  the  eartli  that  is  habitable. — Blessed  art  thouy  O  Lord^ 
loho  gtvest  thy  blessing  to  the  years  ! 

"  10.  Gatiier  us  togetlier  by  the  sound  of  the  great  trumpet,  to 
the  enjoyment  of  our  liberty ;  and  lift  up  thy  ensign  to  call  together 
all  the  captivity,  from  tlie  four  quarters  of  the  earth  into  our  own 
land. — Blessed  art  thoUy  O  LoRVy  who  gatherest  together  the  exiles 
€ff  the  people  of  Israel ! 

"11.  Kestore  unto  us  our  judges  as  at  the  first,  and  our  coun- 
sellors as  at  the  beginning ;  and  remove  far  from  us  affliction  and 
trouble,  and  do  tliou  only  reign  over  us  in  benignity,  and  in  mercy, 
and  in  righteousness,  and  in  justice. — Blessed  art  thoUy  O  Lord  our 
king,  who  lovest  righteousness  and  justice  ! 

"  12.  ^Let  there  be  no  hope  to  them,  who  apostatise  from  the  true 
religion ;  and  let  heretics,  how  many  soever  they  be,  all  perish  as  in 
a  moment.  And  let*  the  kingdom  of  pride  be  speedily  rooted  out, 
and  broken  in  our  days. — Blessed  art  thou,  O  Lord  our  GoDy  who 
destroyesi  the  wickedy  and  bringest  down  the  proud  P 

"  13.  Upon  the  pious  and  the  just,  and  upon*  the  proselytes  of 
justice,  and  upon  the  remnant  of  thy  people  of  the  house  of  Israel, 
let  thy  mercies  be  moved,  O  Lord  our  God,  and  give  a  good  re- 
ward unto  all  who  faithfully  put  their  trust  in  thy  name ;  and  grant  us 
our  portion  with  them,  and  for  ever  let  us  not  be  ashamed,  for  we 
put  our  trust  in  thee. — Blessed  art  thou,  O  LoRDy  who  art  the  sup- 
port and  confidence  of  the  just ! 

"14.  Dwell  thou  in  the  midst  of  Jerusalem,  thy  city,  as  thou 
hast  promised  ;  build  it  with  a  building  to  last  for  ever,  and  do  this 
speedily  even  in  our  days. — Blessed  art  thoUy  O  LoRDy  who  buildesi 
Jerusalem ! 

"  15.  Make  the  ofl^pring  of  David  thy  servant  speedily  to  gr6w 
up,  and  flourish ;  and  let  our  horn  be  exalted  in  thy  salvation.  For 
we  hope  for  thy  salvation  every  day. — Blessed  art  thou,  O  LoRDy 
who  makest  the  horn  of  our  salvation  to  flourish  I 

"  16.  Hear  our  voice,  O  Lord  our  God,  most  merciful  Father, 
pardon  and  have  mercy  upon  us,  and  accept  of  our  prayers  with  thy 

1  This  is  the  prayer  which  was  added  by  Rabbi  Gamaliel  asrainBt  the  Christians. 
or  as  others  say  by  Rabbi  Samuel  the  little,  who  was  one  of  nis  scholars. 
3  The  Roman  empire. 

3  The  twelfth  prayer,  as  now  used  by  the  Jews,  varies  considerably  from  that  above 
ffiTen.  In  the  Prayer  Book  of  the  Crcrman  and  Po/i«AJcti:#,  it  stands  thus: — ^'^Oletthe 
slanderers  have  no  hope,  all  the  wicked  be  annihilated  speedily,  and  all  the  tyrants  be 
eat  off  quickly ;  humble  thou  them  quickly  in  our  days.  Blessed  art  thou,  0  ijord,  who 
destroyest  enemies  and  humblest  tyrants.'*  In  the  Frayer  Book  of  the  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  Jews,  this  prayer  runs  thus  : — '^  Let  slanderers  have  no  hope,  and  all  pre> 
sumptuous  apostates  perish  as  in  a  moment ;  and  may  thine  enemies,  and  those  who 
hate  thee,  be  suddenly  cut  off,  and  all  those  who  act  wickedly  be  suddenly  broken,  con- 
sumed, and  rooted  out ;  and  humble  thou  them  speedily  in  our  days.  Blessed  art  thou,  0 
Jjord,  viho  destroy  est  the  enemies  and  humblest  the  proud  /'*  Allen's  Modem  Judaism . 
p.  3S9. 

4  Concerning  these  supposed  proselytoe  of  justicp.  see  pp.  f^55,  S!>6.  irffm. 
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mercy  and  favour,  and  send  us  not  away  from  thy  presence,  O  our- 
king.  For  thou  hearest  with  mercy  the  prayer  of  thy  people  Israel. — 
Blessed  art  thou,  O  Lord,  who  hearest  prayer  I 

"  17.  Be  thou  well  pleased,  O  Lord  our  God,  with  thy  people 
Israel ;  and  have  regard  unto  their  prayers ;  restore  thy  worship  to* 
the  inner  part  of  thy  house,  and  make  haste  with  favour  and  love  to 
accept  of  the  burnt  sacrifices  of  Israel,  and  their  prayers;  and  let  the 
worship  of  Israel  thy  people  be  continually  well  pleasing  unto  thee. — 
Blessed  art  thou,  O  Lord,  who  restored  thy  divine  presence  to  Zion  I 

"  18.  We  will  give  thanks  unto  thee  with  praise.  For  thou  art 
the  Lord  our  God,  the  God  of  our  fathers,  for  ever  and  ever.  Thou 
art  our  rock,  and  the  rock  of  our  life,  and  the  shield  of  our  salvation. 
To  all  generations  will  we  give  thanks  unto  thee,  and  declare  thy 
])raise,  because  of  our  life  which  is  always  in  thy  hands,  and  because 
of  tliy  signs,  which  are  every  day  with  us,  and  because  of  thy  won- 
ders, and  marvellous  loving  kindness,  which  are  morning,  and  eve- 
ning, and  niglu  before  us.  Thou  art  good,  for  tliy  mercies  are  not 
consumed  ;  thou  art  merciful,  for  thy  loving  kindnesses  fail  not.  For 
ever  we  hope  in  thee.  And  for  all  these  mercies  be  thy  name,  O 
king,  blessed  and  exalted,  and  lifted  up  on  high  for  ever  and  ever ; 
and  let  all  that  live  give  thanks  unto  thee.  Selali.  And  let  them  in 
truth  and  sincerity  praise  thy  name,  O  God  of  our  salvation,  and  our 
help.  Sehii.'^Blessed  art  thou,  Q  Lord,  whose  name  is  goody  and 
to  whom  it  is  fitting  always  to  give  praise  I 

*'  19.  Give  peace,  beneficence,  and  benediction,  grace,  benign!^', 
and  mercy  unto  us,  and  to  Israel  thy  people.  Bless  us,  our  Father, 
even  all  of  us  together  as  one  man,  with  the  light  of  thy  countenance. 
For  m  the  light  of  thy  countenance  hast  thou  given  unto  us,  O  Lord 
our  God,  the  law  of  life,  and  love,  and  benignity,  and  righteousness, 
and  blessing,  and  mercy,  and  life,  and  peace.  And  let  it  seem  g«od 
in  thine  eyes,  to  bless  thy  people  Israel  with  thy  peace  at  all  times,  and 
in  every  moment. — Blessed  art  thouj  O  Lord,  who  blessest  thy  people 

brad  with  peace  I     Amen." 

■  ■■  ■       ■  .  ■  .  I       .  .     , 

1  i.  e.  The  Adytum  Templi,  which  in  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem  wu  the  holy  of 
holies,  into  which  none  ever  entered  but  the  high  priest  once  a  year,  on  the  great 
day  of  expiation.  From  this  place  aflor  the  Babylonish  captivity  wore  wanting  tiie 
ark,  the  mercy  seat,  the  Shecninah  of  tho  divine  presence,  and  the  Urim  and  Thum- 
mim,  which  causixi^  an  imperfection  in  their  worship  in  respect  of  what  it  was 
formtrly,  a  restoration  of  them  seems  to  be  the  subject  of  thb  petition. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

SACRED  PERSONS. 

SECTION  I. 

^F   THE   JEWISH    CHURCH    AND    ITS   HElfBEBS. 

L  The  whole  nation  accounted  holy. — ^11.  Members  of  the  Jewish 
Church ;  Hebrews  of  the  Hebrews, — 111-  Prosehtes. — ^IV.  Jem 
of  the  Dispersion. — ^V.  Hellenistic  Jews. — ^VI.  The  Libertines. — 
vn.  Devout  men. — ^VIII.  Circumcision. — ^IX.  Proselytes^  how  in" 
troduced  into  the  Jewish  Church. 

L  Jehovah,  in  Us  infinite  wisdom  and  goodness,  having  been 
pleased  to  prefer  the  posterity  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  before 
every  other  nation,  and  to  select  them  from  every  other  people,  for 
the  purposes  of  imparting  to  them  the  revelation  of  his  will,  and  of 
preserving  the  knowledge  and  worship  of  the  true  God ;  He  is 
thence  said  to  have  chosen  them,  and  they  are  in  many  passages  of 
Scripture  represented  as  his  chosen  and  elect  people.^  And  because 
they  were  by  the  will  of  God  set  apart,  and  appropriated  in  a  special 
manner  to  his  honour  and  obedience,  and  furnished  with  extraordi- 
nary motives  to  holiness,  God  is  therefore  said  to  have  sanctified 
them.  (LfCv.  xx.  8.  xxi.  8.  xxii.  9.  16.  32.)  For  these  reasons 
they  are  termed  a  holy  nation,  a  kingdom  of  priests,  and  also  saints  f 
and  their  covenant  relation  to  God  is  urged  upon  them  as  a  mo- 
tive to  holiness  of  lieart  and  practice.  (Lev.  xix.  2.  xx.  7,  8.  26. 
xi.  45.  Exod.  xxii.  31.)  But  the  Jews  of  later  times,  bcM^oming 
proud  of  tliese  titles,  and  of  their  ecclesiastical  privileges,  extended 
their  charity  only  to  those  of  their  own  faith ;  y/hile  towards  the  rest 
of  mankind  they  cherished  a  sullen  and  inveterate  hatred,  accounting 
them  to  be  profane  persons  and  sinners.^  This  relative  or  imputed 
holiness  of  the  Jews  as  a  covenant  people,  separated  and  consecrated 
to  the  worship  of  the  true  God,  was  perpetual  (in  other  words  it  was 
to  subsist  until  the  institution  of  the  Crospel  dispensation) ;  although 
the  Jews  were  often  extremely  corrupt  in  their  manners,  as  the  nu- 
merous denunciations  of  the  prophets  sufficiently  indicate.  Hence 
some  of  the  rabbinical  writers  call  the  most  wicked  kings  of  Israel 

1  Compare  Deut.  iv.  37.  vii.  (i.  x.  15.  1  Kings  viii.  22,  et  seq.  1  Chron.  xvi.  13. 
Pial.  cv.  ().  xzxiii.  12.  cv.  43.  cvi.  5.  cxxxv.  4.  Im.  xli.  8,  9.  xUii.  20.  zliv.  1, 2.  zlv. 
4.  and  Ezek.  xx.  5. 

S  Compare  Exod.  xix.  6.  Lev.  xi.  44,  45.  xix.  2.  xx.  26.  Dout.  vii.  6.  ziv.  2.  21. 
xxri.  10.  xxviii.  9.  xxxiii.  3.  2  Chron.  vi.  41.  Psal.  xxxiv.  9. 1.  5.  7.  Ixxix.  2.  czzzii. 
9.  cxlviii.  14. 

3  Apud  ipsos  fideti  obetinita,  misericordia  in  promptu,  sed  adveraas  omnea  alios 
hostile  odium.  Such  is  the  character  of  the  Jews  given  by  the  Roman  historian, 
as  they  were  in  the  time  of  our  Saviour  (Tacit.  Hist.  lib.  v.  c.  5.  torn.  iii.  p.  2(^7. 
edit.  Bipont.)  ;  which  is  abundantly  confirmed  by  the  sacred  writers.  See  Mutt. 
ix.  10,  ll.zzvi.  45.  Gal.  ii.  15.  17.  I  Th(»<i.  ii.  15,  ]<;. 
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and  Judali  lioly, — ^holy,  or  righteous,  and  Israelite,  being  widi  them 
convertible  terms,  (compare  Wisd.  x.  15.  17.  20.  xviii.  1.  7.  9.  20.)  : 
and  in  the  time  of  our  Lord  die  Jews  held  the  preposterous  notion, 
that  though  they  should  continue  in  their  sins,  yet,  because  they  were 
the  ofispring  of  Abraham,  God  wT)uld  not  impute  their  sins  to  diem.^ 

The  aposdes  being  Jews  by  birth,  though  they  wrote  in  Greek, 
have  retained  their  national  idiom,  and  have  borrowed  the  Old  Tes- 
tament phraseology,  which  dicy  have  applied  to  Christians,  in  order 
to  convey  to  them  accurate  ideas  of  Uie  magnitude  of  God's  love  to 
them  in  Christ.  Thus,  the  aposdes  not  only  call  them  disciples  and 
brethren,  that  is,  friends  united  in  the  same  profession  of  faith  by 
bonds  equally  close  as  those  of  brothers,  having  one  Lord^  one  faithy 
one  baptism^  but,  because  all  true  Christians  are  by  the  will  of  God 
set  apart  and  appropriated  in  an  especial  manner  to  his  honour,  ser* 
\ice,  and  obedience,  and  are  furnished  with  extraordinary  helps  and 
motives  to  holiness,  they  are  dierefore  said  to  be  sanctified  (1  Cor. 
1.  2.  vi.  11.  Heb.  ii.  11.  x.  29.  Jude  1.);  and  are  further  styled 
kolvy  holy  brethren^  a  holy  nation^  and  saints,^ 

11.  Tne  first  members  of  this  church  were  the  immediate  de- 
scendants of  Abraham  by  Isaac  and  Jacob,  whom  God,  havinc 
delivered  from  dieir  oppressive  bondage  in  Egypt,  chose  for  himself 
to  be  his  peculiar  people,  and  dieir  direct  issue,  without  any  inter- 
mixture of  Gentile  blood  or  language.  These  are  termed  by  St. 
Paul  Hebrews  of  the  Hebrews  (Phil.  iii.  5.),  as  opposed  to  the 
Hellenistic  Jews^  or  those  who  lived  among  the  Greeks,  whose 
language  they  spoke,  and  who  were  called  Hellenists.  (Acts  vi.  1. 
ix.  29.  xi.  20.)  Many  of  the  latter  were  descended  from  parents, 
one  of  whom  only  was  a  Jew.  Of  this  descripdon  was  Timotliy. 
(Acts  x\i.  1.)  Those,  who  were  bom  in  Judaea,  of  parents  rightly 
descended  from  Abraham,  and  who  received  their  educadon  in  Ju* 
dsea,  spoke  the  language  of  their  forefathers,  and  were  thoroughly 
instructed  in  the  learning  and  literature  of  die  Jews,  were  reckoned 
more  honourable  than  the  Hellenists  f  and,  to  mark  the  excellence 
of  their  lineage  and  language,  they  were  called  Hebrews ; — a  name 

1  See  Whitby  on  Matt.  iii.  9. 

8  See  Col.  iii.  1*2.  1  Theu.  v.  27.  Heb.  iii.  9.  I  Pet.  ii.  9.  .\ct8  ix.  32.  41.  xxvi. 
10.  Rom.  i.  7.  xii.  13.  xv.  25,  2C.  xvi.  15.  1  Cor.  i.  2.  2  Cor.  i.  1.  xiii.  13.  Phil.  iv. 
22.  Eph.  i.  1.  Phil.  i.  1.  and  Col.  i.  2. 

3  It  has  been  remarked  that  Greek  words  ending  in  ivrift  imply  inferiority.  Thii8, 
the  'EXXqvcc  {HeilenjLn)  were  dittinffuiahed  from  too  'EXXirvivrai  {HclUninTJE.) ;  ihr* 
former  imply  pure  or  native  Grec^,  who  spoke  the  Greek  tongue  in  its  purity  ; 
and  the  latter ^  Jews  or  others  sojourning  among  the  Greeks,  who  spoke  tlie  Greek 
language  according  to  the  Hebrew  idiom.  These  were  the  'EXXtvivTM,  Hellenists 
or  (irrcians  who  murmured  agaimtt  the  Hebrews.  (Acts  vi.  1.)  "  P^thagonuv 
divided  Iiis  disciples  into  two  classes.  Those,  who  were  capable  of  entering  into 
the  npirit  and  mystery  of  his  doctrine,  he  called  nv^ayopntu  PytkaffORHKM ;  those, 
who  were  of  a  different  cast,  he  termed  Jlv^ayopiaToty  or  PythaffoiusTS.  Tho 
former  were  eminent  and  worthy  of  their  master ;  the  latter,  but  indifferent.  Th« 
same  distinction  is  made  between  those  who  were  called  krrtnwt  or  MicSf  and 
ArriKierat  or  .^(/eciiiTSi-^ho  pure  and  less  pure  Greeks,  as  between  those  called 
'OXi^Mc  and  'EXXirvtvrcci  Belienr.s  and  HeuenisTSi  pure  Greeks,  and  Gnpcisinf 
Jews."    lamblichus  de  vita  Pythag.  c.  18.  and  Schoettgen,  cited  by  Dr.  A.  Clarko 
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the  most  antient,  and  therefore  the  most  honourable,  of  all  the  names 
borne  by  Abraham's  descendants ;  for  it  w^  tiie  name  given  to 
Abraham  himself,  by  tlie  Canaanites,  to  signify  that  he  had  come 
from  the  odier  side  of  the  Euphrates.  A  Hebrew,  therefore,  pos- 
sessing tlie  chai'acter  and  qualifications  above  described,  was  more 
honourable  tlian  an  hraelite ;  as  that  name  indicated  only  that  a 
person  was  a  member  of  the  commonwealdi  of  Israel,  which  a  Jew 
might  be,  tliough  born  and  educated  in  a  foreign  country.  Saint 
Paul,  indeed,  was  born  at  Tarsus,  in  Cilicia  ;  yet,  being  a  Hebrew 
of  the  Hebrews,  who  received  his  education  at  Jerusalem,  spoke 
the  language  used  there,  and  understood  tlie  Hebrew  in  which  the 
antient  oracles  of  God  were  written,  he  was  a  Jew  of  the  most 
honourable  class ;  and,  dierefore,  when  cautioning  the  Philippians 
against  Judaising  teachers  and  unbelieving  Jews,  he  enumerates  this 
privilege  among  those  of  which  (if  salvation  were  to  be  obtained  by 
them,)  he  might  have  confidence  in  Hie  flesh,  (Phil.  iii.  4,  5.)  The 
privileges  of  the  Israelites,  which  were  very  highly  esteemed  by  all 
Jews,  are  enumerated  by  St  Paul,  in  liis  £pi$tle  to  tlie  Romansi  in 
a  very  animated  manner.^ 

III.  AlUiough  the  constitution  of  the  Jewish  polity  and  the  laws 
of  Moses  allowed  no  other  nations  to  participate  in  their  sacred 
rites,  yet  diey  did  not  exclude  from  diem  such  persons  as  were  will- 
ing to  qualify  diemselves  for  conforming  to  them.  Hence  they  ad- 
mitted proselytes,  who  renounced  the  worship  of  idols,  and  joined 
in  die  religious  services  of  the  Jews  ;  although  they  were  not  held  in 
the  same  estimation  as  Jews  by  birth,  descent,  and  language,  who, 
we  have  just  seen,  were  termed  Hebrews  of  the  Hebrews.  During 
die  time  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  Jews,  especially  the  Pharisees,  gready 
exerted  diemselves  in  making  proselytes  to  their  religion  and  sect.* 

Calmet,  and  some  other  leanied  men  after  him,  have  distinguished 
two  kinds  of  proselytes,  namely,  1.  Proselytes  of  the  gate,  who 
dwelt  either  in  or  out  of  the  land  of  Israel,  and  worshipped  the  tnie 
God,  obs(?rving  die  seven  precepts  of  Noah,^  but  witliout  obliging 
themselves  to  circumcision  or  any  other  legal  ceremony ;  and,  2.  PrO' 
selyies  of  justice  or  of  righteousnessj  who  were  converts  to  Judaism, 
and  engaged  tlienisclves  to  receive  circumcision,  as  well  as  to  observe 
the  whole  of  the  Mosaic  law.     Tliere  does  not,  however,  appear 

^  See  Drti.  Whitby,  Doddridj^e,  Mocknight,  A.  Clarke,  or  Messrs.  Scott,  Henry, 
&c.  on  Rom.  ix.  4.  and  Fhil.  iii.  5. 

9  Compare  Acts  vi.  Ti.  xiii.  43.  and  Matt,  xxiii.  15.  with  Josephus,  Ant.  Jud.  lib. 
xiii.  c.  ix.  §  1.  and  lib.  xx.  c.  iii.  ^  4. 

3  Those  precepts  arc  by  the  Jewish  doctors  termed  the  seven  precepts  of  Noali, 
and  (they  pretend)  were  given  by  God  to  the  sons  of  Noah.  They  are  as  follow : — 
1.  That  man  should  abstain  from  idolatry  ; — 2.  That  they  should  worship  the  true 
God  alone  ; — '^.  That  they  should  hold  incest  in  abhorrence ;— 4.  That  they  should 
not  commit  murder ; — 5.  Nor  rob  or  steal ;— <3.  That  they  should  punish  a  muT' 
derer  with  death ; — 7.  That  they  sliould  not  eat  blood,  nor  any  thin^  in  which 
blood  is,  comioquently,  nothing  strangled.  "  Every  one,"  says  a  living  Jewish 
writer,  "  that  observes  these  seven  commandments,  is  entitled  to  happiness.  But 
to  observe  them  merely  from  a  sense  of  their  propriety,  is  deemed  by  Maimonides 
insuflicient  to  constitute  a  pious  Gentile,  or  to  confer  a  title  to  happiness  in  the 
world  to  come ;  it  is  requisite  that  they  be  obtenred,  because  they  are  divine  com- 
mande."  See  Allen*8  Modem  Judtism,  p.  107.  Schulxii  Archsol.  Hebr.  pp.  140, 149. 
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to  be  any  foundation  in  the  Scriptures  for  such  a  distinction  :  nor  can 
any  with  propriety  be  termed  proselytes,  except  those  wlio  futty 
embraced  the  Jewish  religion.  The  Scriptures  mention  only  two 
classes  of  persons,  viz.  the  Israelites  or  Hebrews  of  the  Hebrews 
above  mentioned,  and  the  Gentile  converts  to  Judaism,  wliich  last 
are  caQed  by  the  names  of  strangers  and  sojourners,  or  proselytes.^ 

IV.  In  consequence  of  the  Babylonish  captivity,  the  Jews  were 
dispersed  among  the  various  provinces  of  the  great  Babylonian 
empire ;  and  though  a  large  portion  of  tliem  returned  under  Zerub- 
babel,  it  appears  that  a  considerable  part  remained  behind.  From 
this  circumstance,  as  well  as  from  various  other  causes,  it  happened, 
in  the  time  of  our  Lord,  that  great  numbers  of  Jews  were  to  be 
found  in  Greece,  and  all  the  other  parts  of  the  Roman  empire, 
which,  at  that  time  had  no  other  limits  but  those  of  the  then  known 
world  .^  It  was  of  the  Jews  dispersed  among  the  Gentiles  that  our 
Lord  spoke  in  John  vii.  37. :  and  to  them  lie  is  also  supposed  to 
have  alluded  when  he  said  that  he  had  other  sheep  (John  x.  I6.V, 
but  without  excluding  the  Gentiles,  who  also  were  to  enter  into  his 
sheepfold,  or  be  admiued  into  his  church.  To  these  dispersed  Jews 
it  was,  that  St.  Peter  and  St.  James  inscribed  their  respective 
epistles;  the  former  to  those  who  were  scattered  through  Pontus, 
Galatia,  Cappadocia,  Asia  Minor,  and  Bithynia  (1  Pet.  i.  I.);  and 
the  latter^  to  the  twelve  tribes  who  were  dispersed  throughout  the 
then  known  world.  (James  i.  1.)  The  Jews,  who  were  assembled 
at  Jerusalem  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  were  of  the  dispersion.  (Acts 
ii.  5— 11.) 

V.  There  were  also  Jews  who  lived  in  those  countries  where  Greek 
\vas  the  living  language,  and  perhaps  spoke  no  other.  These  are 
distinguished  in  the  New  Testament  from  the  Hebrews  or  native 
Jews,  who  spoke  what  was  then  called  Hebrew  (a  kind  of  Chaldaico- 
Syriac),  by  the  appellation  of  Hellenists,  or  Grecians  as  tliey  are 
termed  in  our  authorized  English  version.  These  in  all  other 
respects  were  members  of  the  Jewish  church ;  they  are  repeatedly 
mentioned  in  the  Acts  of  die  Aposdes,  and  it  was  a  party  of  the 
Hellenistic  Jews  that  requested  to  see  Jesus.^ 

1  These  two  claaset)  are  very  frequently  mentioned  in  the  books  of  Moses ;  thus 
in  Levit.  xtv.  we  have  **  the  children  of  Israel"  (vcr.  2.)  and  ''  the  strangers  that 
sojourn"  among  them.  (ver.  45.)  See  also  Ezek.  xiv.  7. — **  Every  one  of  the  houpe 
of  Israel,  or  of  the  stranger  that  sojoumeth  in  Israel,  that  sefMurateth  himself  from 
me,  and  sotteth  up  idols  mhis  heart." — It  is  evident  that,  by  the  "  stranger,"  in  this 
passage,  is  meant  a  prosol3rte  who  had  been  converted  to  the  worship  of  Jehovah, 
otherwise  he  could  not  have  been  separated  from  him.  Schulzii  Archsol.  Hebr. 
vt  supra.  Jenning's  Jewish  Antiquities,  book  i.  ch.  iii.  pp.  63 — 80.  Dr.  Lardnar 
has  remarked  that  the  notion  of  two  sorts  of  proselytes  is  not  to  bo  found  in  any 
Christian  writer  before  the  fovrtetjUh  centurv ;  see  his  arguments  at  large.  Works, 
vol.  vi.  pp.  522 — 533.  or  vol.  iii.  pp.  31)7 — 400.  4to.  and  vol.  xi.  pp.  313 — 324.  8vo. 
or  vol.  V.  pp.  485—493.  4 to.  This  observation  renders  it  probable  that  the  twelfth 
prayer  of  too  Jews  in  p.  251.  supra,  is  not  of  so  early  a  date  as  is  commonly  sup- 
posed. 

3  Philo  de  Legatione  ad  Caium,  p.  1031.  et  in  Flaccum,  p.  971.  Josophus,  Ant. 
Jud.  lib.  zvi.  c.  0.  lib.  xii.c.  3.  lib.  xiv.  c.  10.     Cicero  Orat.  pro  Flacco,  c.  28. 

3  John  xii.  20.  See  also  Acts  vi.  1 .  ix.  29.  and  xi.  SiO.  and  the  commentators  on 
tlioso  passages. 
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VI.  During  the  time  of  our  Saviour  there  was  a  considerablf^ 
number  of  Jews  resident  at  Rome :  Joscphus  estimates  them  at  eight 
thousand  ;  and  Philo,  who  relates  that  they  occupied  a  large  quartet 
of  the  city,  says,  tliat  tiiey  were  chiefly  such  as  had  been  taken 
captive  at  different  times,  nnd  had  been  carried  into  Italy,  where 
thev  had  subsequently  ucijuired  their  freedom,  and  were  called 
Lihertints,  Tlie  synagogue  of  tiie  Libertines,  mentioned  in  Acts 
vi.  9.  is,  by  some  critics,  supposed  to  have  belonged  to  this  class  of 
Jews.^ 

VII.  In  consequence  of  this  dispersion  of  the  Jews,  throughout 
tlie  Roman  empire,  and  the  extensive  commerce  which  they  carried 
on  with  other  nations,  dieir  religion  became  known,  and  the  result 
was  the  prevalence  of  a  somewhat  purer  knowledge  of  the  true  God 
among  the  Grentiles.  Hence  we  find,  that  there  were  many  wIk>. 
though  they  did  not  adopt  the  rite  of  circumcision,  yet  had  acquired 
a  better  knowledge  of  the  Most  High  than  the  Pagan  tlieology  fur* 
nislied,  and  who  in  some  respects  conformed  to  the  Jewish  religion. 
Of  tliis  description  appear  to  be  the  ^'  devout  men  who  feared  God^* 
who  are  frequently  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament,^  and  particu* 
larly  the  pious  centurion  Cornelius,  of  whom  the  sacred  writer  has 
given  us  so  pleasing  an  account.  (Acts  x.) 

VIII.  AU  these  persons,  with  the  exception  of  the  last  class, 
were  members  of  tlie  Jewish  church,  participated  in  its  worship, 
and  regulated  diemselves  by  the  law  of  Moses  (or  at  least  pro- 
fessed to  do  so),  and  by  the  other  inspired  Hebrew  books,  whence 
their  sacred  rites  and  religious  instruction  were  derived.  No  per- 
son liowever  was  allowed  to  partake  of  the  sacred  ordinances,  until 
he  had  undergone  the  right  of  circumcision.  This  rite  is  first  men- 
tioned in  Gen.  xvii.  10 — 12.,  where  we  read  that  it  was  a  seal  of 
die  covenant  which  God  made  with  Abraliam  and  his  posterity. 
Afterwards,  when  God  delivered  his  law  to  the  children  of  Israel, 
he  renewed  the  ordinance  of  circumcision,  which  from  that  time 
became  a  sacrament  of  the  Jewish  religion.  Hence  the  protomar^ 
Stephen  calls  it  the  '^  covenant  of  circumcision,"  (Acts  vii.  8.) ;  and 
Jesus  Christ  also  ascribes  its  institution  to  Moses,  though  it  was  de* 
rived  from  the  patriarchs.  (John  vii.  22.)  Besides  the  design  which 
God  proposed  to  himself  In  establishing  diis  ceremony,  he  appointed 
it  for  some  other  ends,  suited  to  the  circumstances  of  the  Israelites ; 
a  brief  consideration  of  which  will  illustrate  many  important  passages 
of  Scripture.  In  the  first  place,  it  included  in  it  so  solemn  and 
indispensable  an  obligation  to  observe  the  whole  law,  that  circum- 
c'i8k>n  did  not  profit  those  who  transgressed.  (Rom.  ii.  25.)  Hence 
the  Jews  are  in  the  Scriptures  frequendy  termed  the  drcumcisum^  that 
is,  persons  circumcised,  as  opposed  to  die  uncircumcised  Gentiles, 

1  Jowphm,  Ant.  Jad.  lib.  xru.  c.  11.  (al.  13.)  lib.  xriii.  c.  3.  (iil.4.)  $  4,  5.  Philo. 
de  Le^.  ad  Caium,  p.  1014.  Tacitni,  Annal.  lib.  ii.  c.  85.  Suetonius  in  Tiberio, 
c.  36.  Wolfius  on  Acts  vi.  1.  has  detailed  the  various  opinions  of  learned  men 
respecting  the  Libertines. — ^See  pp.  939, 940.  supra. 

^  See  Acts  xiU.  43.  50.  xvL  14.  xvii.  4. 17.  and  xviu.  7. 
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who  are  stvled  the  tmctrcuincman  (Rom.  iii.  1.  30.  iv.  12.  Gal.  ii. 
7 — 9.  Eph.  ii.  11.  PIul.  iii.  5.) ;  the  abstract  being  put  for  the  con* 
Crete.  Thus,  our  Saviour  is  called  the  minister  of  circumcision ;  and 
therefore  St.  Paul  says,  that  whoever  is  circumcised,  is  bound  to 
keep  the  whole  law.  (Gal.  v.  3.)  For  the  same  reason  Jesus  Christ 
was  circumcised,  that  he  might  be  made  under  the  law,  to  fulfil  the 
promise  of  the  Messiah,  and  redeem  those  who  were  under  the  hw. 
(Gal.  iv.  4.)  Secondly,  as  only  circumcised  persons  were  deemed 
to  be  visible  members  of  the  Jewish  church,  so  none  but  these  were 
permitted  to  celebrate  tlie  great  festivals,  particularly  the  passover. 
On  this  account  it  was  that  Joshua  commanded  all  the  Israelites,  who 
having  been  born  in  the  wilderness  remained  uncircumcised,  to  un- 
dergo the  rite  of  circumcision,  previously  to  their  entering  the  land  of 
Canaan  (Josh.  v.  4.  6.  9.) ;  on  which  occasion  God  told  them  that 
he  had  removed  or  rolled  away  tlie  reproach  of  ^gypt  from  them ; 
in  other  words,  that  they  should  thenceforth  be  regarded  as  his  pecu> 
liar  people,  and  no  longer  as  the  slaves  of  Egypt.  The  knowledge 
of  this  circumstance  beautifully  illustrates  Eph.  ii.  11 — 13. ;  where 
St.  Paul,  describing  the  wretched  state  of  the  Gentiles  before  their 
conversion,  represents  them  as  aliens  from  the  commonwealth  of  Is- 
rael, and  consequendy  excluded  from  all  its  privileges  and  blessings. 
Thirdly,  circumcision  was  an  open  profession  of  the  worship  of  me 
true  God,  and  consequently  an  abjuration  of  idolatry ;  on  this  account 
we  are  told  that  during  tlie  persecution  of  Antiochus  the  heathen  pia 
to  death  those  Jewish  women  who  had  caused  their  children  to  be 
circumcised  ;^  and  such  Jews  as  apostatised  to  heatlienism  took  away 
as  much  as  possible  every  vesuge  of  circumcision.  As  this  rite  was 
an  open  profession  of  the  Jewish  religion,  some  zealous  converts 
from  that  faith  to  Christianity  strenuously  urged  its  continuance,  es- 
pecially among  those  who  were  of  Jewisli  origin ;  but  this  was  ex- 
pressly prohibited  by  St.  Paul.  (1  Cor.  vii.  18.) 

Lakly,  circumcision  was  appointed  for  mystical  and  moral  reasons : 
it  was,  as  baptism  is  witli  us,  an  external  sign  of  inward  purity  and 
holiness :  hence  these  expressions  of  ''  circumcising  tlie  foreskin  of 
the  heart,"  the  *'  circumcision  of  the  heart,"  the  '^  circuracisM>n  made 
without  hands,"  the  '*  uncircumcised  m  heart,"  &c.  so  often  occurring 
in  the  Scriptures.^ 

1  1  Mftce.  i.  63.    Josephus,  Ant.  Jud.  lib.  xii.  c.  7. 

a  See  Lev.  xxvi.  41,  42.  Deut.  x.  16.  xxx.  G.  Jer.  iv.  4.  ix.  25,  26.  Rom.  ii.  9&— 
29.  Col.  ii.  11.  Acta  vii.  51.  Circamcision  was  that  rite  of  the  law  by  which  tba 
Israelites  were  taken  into  God's  covenant ;  and  (in  the  spirit  of  it)  was  the  nine 
■8  baptism  amon|f  Christiana.  For  as  the  form  of  baptiam  expresses  the  patting 
away  of  sin,  eircumcision  was  another  form  to  the  same  effect.  The  Scripture 
speaks  of  a  "  circamcision  made  without  hands,"  of  which  that  made  with  hands 
was  no  more  than  an  outward  sign,  which  denoted  <*  the  putting  off  the  body  of  the 
sins  of  the  flesh,"  (Col.  ii.  11.)  and  becoming  a  new  creature ;  which  is  the  sense  ol 
our  baptismu  Of  this  inward  and  spiritual  grace  of  circamcision  the  apostle  speaks 
expressly  in  another  place ;  '*  He  Is  not  a  Jew  which  is  one  outwardily,  neitMr  is 
'*  that  circumcision  which  is  outward  in  the  flesh ;  but  ho  is  a  Jew  which  is  cme 
"  inwardly,  and  circumcision  is  that  of  the  heart,  in  the  spirit,  and  not  in  the  letter.*' 
(Rom.  ii.  ^.)    Some  may  suppose  that  this  spiritual  applicalion  of  circumcisioQ, 
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The  sacrament  of  circumcision  was  enjcnned  to  be  observed  on  the 
eighth  day  (Gen.  xvii.  12.),  including  the  day  when  the  child  was 
bom,  and  that  on  which  it  was  performed ;  and  so  scrupulous  were 
the  Jews  in  obeying  the  letter  of  the  law,  that  th^  never  neglected 
it,  even  though  it  happened  on  the  sabbath  day.  (John  vii.  ^,  23.) 
This  they  termed  "  driving  away  the  sabbath."  If  they  were  obliged 
to  perform  circumcision,  either  sooner  or  later,  it  was  considered  as  a 
misfortune,  and  the  circumcision  so  administered,  though  valid,  was 
sot  deemed  equally  good  with  that  done  on  the  eighth  day :  and 
when  this  ceremony  was  deferred,  it  was  never  used  to  drive  away 
the  sabbath.  It  was  for  this  reason  that  St.  Paul  accounted  it  no 
amaU  privilege  to  have  been  circumcised  on  the  eighth  day.  Ac- 
cordingly John  the  Baptist  (Luke  i.  59.)  and  Jesus  Christ  (Luke  li. 
21.)  were  circumcised  exacdy  on  that  day.  There  was  a  peculiar 
fitness  in  the  circumcision  of  Jesus  Christ :  for,  as  the  Jews  reckoned 
it  dishonourable  to  associate  with  uncircumcised  persons  (Acts  xi.  3X 
it  was  necessary  that  he  should  be  circumcised  in  order  to  qualify 
him  for  conversing  familiarly  with  them,  and  also  for  discharging  the 
other  dudes  of  his  ministry.  Besides,  as  the  Messiah  wa3  to  be  de* 
scended  from  Abraham,  whose  posterity  were  distinguished  from  the 
rest  of  mankind  by  this  rite,  he  received  the  seal  of  circumcision  to 
^w  that  he  was  rightly  descended  from  that  patriarch :  and  as  every 
person  that  was  circumcised  was  ^'  a  debtor  to  the  whole  law"  (Gal. 
y.  3.),  it  was  further  necessary  that  Jesus  Christ  the  true  Messiah 
should  be  circumcised ;  because,  being  thus  subjected  to  the  law  of 
Moses,  he  was  put  in  a  condition  to  fulfil  all  righteousness,  and  redeem 
those  who  were  under  the  law.^  (Gal.  iv.  4,  5.) 

At  the  same  time  that  the  child  was  circumcised,  we  learn  from 
the  Crospel,  that  it  was  usual  for  the  father,  or  some  near  relatMHi,  to 
give  him  a  name.  Thus  John  the  Baptist  and  Jesus  Christ  both 
received  their  names  on  that  day.  (Luke  i.  59.  ii.  21.)  It  appears, 
however,  that  the  Jews  had  several  names  during  the  period  com- 
prised in  the  evangelical  history.  Thus  it  was  customary  with  them, 
when  travelling  into  foreign  couhtries,  or  familiarly  conversing  with 

M  a  sacrament,  was  invonted  after  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  when  the  veil  wa* 
taken  from  the  law ;  bat  this  doctrine  was  only  enforced  to  those  who  had  it  before, 
and  had  departed  from  the  sense  of  their  own  law ;  for  thus  did  Moses  instruct  the 
Jaws,  that  there  is  a  **  foreskin  of  the  heart"  which  was  to  ba  ''  circumcised*'  in  a 
moral  or  spiritual  way,  before  they  could  be  accepted  as  the  servants  of  God ;  and 
again,  that  the  Lord  would  "  circumcise  their  heart,  to  love  him  with  all  their 
'' naart,  and  with  all  their  soul"  (Dout.  z.  16.  and  »x.  6.)  ;  which  was  the  same  as 
to  say,  that  he  would  give  them  what  circumcision  signified,  making  them  Jews  in- 
wardly, and  giving  them  the  inward  grace  with  the  outward  ^gn  ;  without  which 
the  letter  of  baptism  avails  no  more  now  than  tho  letter  of  circumcision  did  then :  and 
W6  may  say  of  tho  one  as  is  said  of  tho  other,  **  Ho  is  not  a  Christian  which  is  one 
**  outwardly,  and  baptism  is  tiot  the  putting  away  theJUtk  of  the  JUsh  by  washing 
**  with  water,  but  the  answer  of  a  good  conscience  towards  Ood."  (1  Pet.  iii.  21.) 
Rev.  W.  Jones  on  the  Figurative  Language  of  Scripture.  (Works,  vol.  iii.  pp.  77,  '#8.) 
On  this  subject  Dr.  Graves  has  some  excellent  remarks,  in  his  Lectures  en  the  Pen- 
tateuch, vol.  i.  pp.  S41 — 35<).  See  also  an  cxceUent  discourse  of  Bishop  Beveridge, 
entitled  **  The  New  Creature  in  Christianity."  Works,  vol.  ii.  Serm.  xix.  pp.  417 
«t  seq.  8vo.  edit. 

1  Macknight  and  Whitby  on  hvike  ii.  21. 
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the  Greeks  and  Romans,  to  assume  a  Greek  or  Latin  name  of  great 
afBnity,  and  sometimes  of  the  very  same  signification  with  tliat  of 
their  own  country,  by  which  name  they  were  usually  called  among 
the  Gentiles.  So  Thomas  was  called  Didymus  (John  xi.  16.);  the 
one  a  Syriac  and  tlie  otlier  a  Greek  word,  but  both  signifying  a  tmn. 
(See  Acts  i.  23.  xii.  12.  2  Pet.  i.  1.  Col.  iv.  11.,  &x.)  Sometimes 
the  name  was  added  from  tlieir  countr}',  as  Simon  the  Canaanite,  and 
Judas  Iscariot  (Matt.  x.  4.) ;  but  more  frequently  from  their  assuming 
2^  new  and  different  name  upon  particular  occurrences  in  life.  (See  2 
Chron.  xxxvi.  4.  2  Kings  xxiv.  17.  John  i.  42.)  The  same  prac- 
tice obtains  in  the  East  to  this  day.^ 

However  necessary  circumcision  was  while  the  ceremonial  law  re- 
mained in  force,  it  became  equally  indifferent  and  unnecessary  on  the 
abrogation  of  that  law  by  the  destruction  of  the  temple.  Until  that 
time  the  apostles  allowed  it  to  he  performed  on  the  Jewish  converts 
to  Christianity ;  but  they  expressly  prohibited  the  imposition  of  such  a 
yoke  on  tlie  necks  of  tlie  Gentile  converts :  and  therefore  St.  Paul, 
who  has  fully  proved  how  unprofitable  and  unnecessary  it  is  (1  Cor. 
vii.  19.),  thought  it  proper  to  have  Timothy  circumcised,  because  his 
mother  was  of  Jewish  exuraction  (Acts  xvi.  1 — 3.) ;  though  be  would 
not,  on  the  otlier  hand,  allow  this  ceremony  to  be  performed  on  Titus» 
because  he  was  a  Greek  (Gal.  ii.  3.) : — ^dius  giving  to  the  church  m 
all  ages  a  most  excellent  pattern,  either  of  condescension  or  resolution, 
in  insi^ng  upon  or  omitting  things  indifferent  according  to  the  diflfer- 
ence  of  times  and  circumstances.^ 

IX.  In  the  initiation  of  proselytes  to  tlie  Jewish  religion,  accord*- 
ing  to  the  rabbinical  writers,  the  three  following  obsen'ances  were 
appointed,  namely,  circumcision,  baptism,  and  the  oSeting  of  sa- 
crifice. 

1 .  Circumcision  was  the  seal  of  tlie  covenant  into  which  the  pro- 
selyte entered  witli  Crod,  and  of  the  solemn  profession  which  he  made 
to  observe  the  entire  law  of  Moses :  and  if  the  proselyte  were  a  Sa- 
maritan, or  of  any  other  natk)n  that  used  tliat  rite,  blood  was  to  be 
drawn  afresh  from  the  part  circumcised. 

2.  The  second  ceremony  was  washing  or  baptism ;  which  must 
be  performed  in  tlie  presence  of  at  least  three  Jews  of  distinction. 
At  the  time  of  its  performance  the  proselyte  declared  his  abliorrence 
of  his  past  Hfe,  and  that  no  secular  motives,  but  a  sincere  love  for  the 
law  of  Moses,  induced  him  to  be  baptised ;  and  he  was  then  in- 
structed in  the  most  essential  parts  of  die  law.  He  promised,  at  the 
samo  time,  to  lead  a  holy  life,  to  worship  the  true  God,  and  to  keep 
his  commandments. 

— "^ " —  -  - ■ — — —         -1  —      - _    J    ■■■  1      _  ,    _ 

1  See  Harmer'B  Obienrations,  vol.  iv.  pp.  431 — 433. 

S  Beaueobre  and  L'Enfant'f  Introd.  to  the  New  Test.  (Bishop  Watson's  Coll. 
of  Tracta,  vol.  iii.  pp.  205, 206.)  Schulzii,  Archaeol.  Uebr.  pp.  15d~](iG.  Hkmk 
Antio.  ttp.  343--347.  Stosch.  Compend.  Archceol.  (Economicv  Nov.  Test.  §  32-^ 
36.  Edwarda  on  the  Authority,  dx.  of  Scripture,  vol.  ii.  pp.  313 — 380.  Sffr. 
A  Den  haa  given  an  interesting  account  of  the  mode  of  circumcision  that  ob- 
tains VDong  the  Jews  of  the  present  time,  in  his  **  Modem  Jud&itm,'*  pp.  %3-- 
996. 
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3.  The  third  ceremony  to  be  performed  was  that  of  offering  sacrifice. 

AJl  these  rites,  except  circumcision,  were  performeoT by  the  women, 
aa  well  as  the  men,  who  became  proselytes  :  and  it  was  a  common 
notion  among  the  Jews,  tliat  every  person  who  liad  duly  performed 
them  all  was  to  be  considered  as  a  new-bom  infant.  Tlius  Maimo- 
nides  (^pressly  says  : — "  A  Gentile  who  is  become  a  proselyte,  and 
a  slave  who  is  set  at  liberty,  are  botli  as  it  were  new-bom  babes ; 
which  is  the  reason  why  those  who  before  were  their  |>arents,  are  now 
no  longer  so."^ 


SECTION  II. 


ON  THE  MINISTERS  OP  THE  TEMPLE,  AND  OTHER  ECCLESIASTICAL  OR 

SACRED  PERSONS. 

I.  Of  the  Levites. — ^11.  The  Priests,  their  fund  ionsy  maintenance^  and 
privileges^ — ^III.      Tlie  High  Priest. — Succession  to  the  pontifi- 

■  cal  dignity. — His  qualifications^  functions,  dress,  and  prxtileges. 
—IV.  Officers  of  the  Synagogue, — ^V.  The  Nazarites;  nature  of 
their  vows. — ^VI.   The  itechaoites. — VII.  The  Prophets. 

The  Jews,  on  the  establisliment  of  their  republic,  had  no  king  but 
Jehovah  himself;  and  the  place  appointed  for  their  sacrifices  and 
prayers  was  at  the  same  time  both  the  temple  of  their  God  and  the 
palace  of  their  sovereign.  This  circumstance  will  account  for  tlie 
pomp  and  splendour  of  their  worsliip,  as  well  as  the  number,  variety, 
and  gradations  in  rank  of  their  ministers ;  which  were  first  established 
by  Moses,  and  afterwards  renewed  by  David,  with  increased  splen- 
dour, for  tlie  service  of  tlie  temple.  To  this  service  the  tribe  of  Levi 
was  especially  devoted,  instead  of  the  first-born  of  the  tribes  of  Israely 
and  was  disengaged  from  all  secular  labours.  The  honour  of  the 
priesthood,  however,  was  reserved  to  the  family  of  Aaron  alone,  the 
rest  of  the  tribe  being  employed  in  die  inferior  offices  of  the  temple  : 

I  Some  learned  men  have  Bupposed  that  our  Lord  alluded  to  this  rabbinical  tra- 
dition when  he  reproached  Nicodemos  with  being  a  luamter  in  Israel  (Jolin  iii.  10.), 
aad  yet  being  at  the  laine  tiine  ignomiit  how  a  rnan  couid  be  bom  a  second  time. 
But  it  is  most  probable  that  Jesus  Christ  referred  to  that  opiritual  meaning  of  cir- 
cnmcisiou  above  noticed  (see  p.  2i>8.  and  note  ^  supra) ;  because  there  are  no  traces 
of  Jewish  proselyte- baptism  earlier  than  the  middle  of  the  second  century.  Con- 
sequently it  is  more  likely  that  tho  Jews  took  the  hint  of  proselyte -baptism  from 
tiie  Christians,  after  our  Saviour**  time,  than  thai  he  bwrowed  his  b^tism  from 
theirs  ;  which,  whenever  it  cajiK.  into  practice,  was  one  of  those  additions  to  the 
law  of  God  so  serorcly  censured  by  him.  (Malt.  xv.  9.)  The  arguments  on  the 
mttch  disputed  question,  Whotlu)r  baptism  was  in  use,  or  not,  before  the  time  of 
our  Saviour,  are  reviewed  hy  (yarnzov  in  his  Apparatus  Antiquitatum  Sacrarum,  p. 
49 ,  and  by  Dr.  Jennings  in  his  Jewish  Antiqmties,  book  i.  c.  3.  pp.  05— (>8.  See 
aho  Dr.  Whitby's  Parapnraro  and  Notes  on  John  iii.  4, 5, 6.  It  may  not  bo  irrelevant 
to  remark  that  tho  learned  Dr.  Campbell  refers  our  Lord's  censure  of  Nicodemns, 
nnl  to  the  rabbinical  notion  above  mentioned,  hut  rather  to  his  entire  ignorance 
of  that  effusion  of  the  Spirit  which  would  take  place  under  tho  Messiah,  and,  which 
had  been  so  clearly  foretold  by  the  prophets.  Translation  of  tho  Four  OoHpe'lB.  viVi 
ii.  pp.  615.  3d  edit. 
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so  that  all  the  priests  were  Levites,  but  all  the  Levites  were  not 
priests. 

I.  Originally,  the  tribe  of  Levi  was  divided  into  the  three  families 
and  orders  of  Crershonites,  Kohathites,  and  Meraritcs  (I  Chron.  vi. 
16.,  &c.),  but  afterwards  they  were  divided  by  David  (1  Chron.  xxiii.) 
into  four  classes.  Their  principal  office  was  to  wait  upon  the  priests, 
and  be  assisting  to  them  in  the  service  of  the  tabernacle  and  temple  ; 
90  that  they  were  properly  the  ministers  and  servants  of  the  priests, 
and  obliged  to  obey  their  orders.  (Numb.  iii.  9.  1  Chron.  xxiii.  28.) 
But  the  particular  duties  incumbent  upon  them  were  di&rent  in  the 
time  of  Moses,  while  the  Israelites  were  in  the  wilderness,  from  those 
which  they  had  to  discharge  afterwards,  in  the  days  of  David  and 
Solomon.  In  the  wilderness  the  tabernacle  was  always  in  a  movea- 
ble condition  as  well  as  the  Israelites  :  and  at  that  time  the  chief 
business  of  the  Levites  was,  when  the  Israelites  journeyed,  to  take 
down  the  tabernacle,  to  carry  it  about  as  the  host  removed,  to  take 
care  of  all  the  instruments  and  sacred  vessels  belonging  to  it,  and 
when  the  army  pitched  their  tents  to  set  them  up  again.  Aaron,  in- 
deed, together  with  his  sons  the  priests,  were  to  take  the  ark  of  the 
covenant,  tlie  table  of  show-bread,  the  candlestick,  the  altar  of  in- 
cense, and  the  altar  of  burnt-offerings,  with  all  the  utensils  belonging 
thereto,  and  to  cover  them  up  severally  with  decency  and  care,  in  the 
manner  as  described  in  Numb.  iv.  5 — 15.  But  aU  these  things  were 
to  be  borne  and  carried  by  the  Levites,  in  the  doing  of  i^ch  die 
priests  were  to  appoint  every  one  of  the  Lievites  to  his  service  and  hn 
burden,  (ver.  19.^  In  order  that  we  may  the  better  understand  this 
precept,  it  should  be  observed,  that  the  Israelitish  camp  was  never  to 
move  until  the  cloud  (which  was  the  token  of  the  divine  presence) 
was  taken  up  and  removed  from  off  the  tabernacle  (Exod.  xl.  3^ 
37.  Numb.  x.  11.) ;  so  that  when  the  cloud  rested  upon  the  taber- 
nacle, and  the  glory  of  the  Lord  filled  the  house,  none  but  Aaron 
might  enter  into  the  most  holy  place,  where  the  ark  was,  and  that  but 
one  day  in  the  year.  But  in  their  joumeyings  the  glory  of  the  Lord, 
which  made  that  place  so  hoh^,  bemg  for  the  present  removed  in  the 
cloud,  when  it  was  taken  up  from  the  tabernacle,  not  only  Aaron,  but 
also  his  sons  the  priests,  might  go  into  tlie  most  holy  place  without 
any  irreverence,  and  cover  the  ark  according  to  the  directions  given 
by  God. 

For  the  more  regular  performance  of  the  several  duties  belonging 
to  the  tabernacle,  the  whole  business  was  divided  between  the  Ko- 
hadiites,  die  Gershonites,  and  the  Merarites.  The  first  were  princi- 
pally concerned  in  carrying  the  ark  and  sacred  vessels  belonging  to 
the  tabernacle  under  die  conduct  of  Eleazar  the  priest  (Numb.  iv. 
16.),  which  being  the  most  honourable  employment,  was  given  to 
them,  most  probably  out  of  respect  to  Moses,  who  was  descended 
from  this  family.  The  Gershonites  and  Merarites,  under  the  direc^ 
tion  of  Ithamar,  had  the  burden  and  charge  of  every  thing  else  be- 
louju  to  the  tabernacle,  as  the  coverings,  hangings,  woodworic^ 
^^'^^fcns,  fee.  (ver.  24 — 34.)    Now  when  the  braelites  were  en- 
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camped,  these  three  families  of  Levites  were  to  pitch  their  tents  round 
three  sides  of  the  tabernacle,  and  Moses  and  Aaron  with  their  sons 
round  the  fourth  quarter ;  by  which  means  they  were  so  disposed,  as 
to  be  each  of  them  as  near  as  convenientlv  they  could  to  their  respec- 
tive charges.  Such  was  the  office  of  the  Levites  in  the  time  of  Moses. 
Afterwards,  when  the  Israelites  were  settled  in  the  promised  land, 
this  employment  of  the  Levites  in  carrying  the  tabernacle  and  its 
utensils  ceased  ;  and  therefore  David  and  Solomon  appointed  them 
to  new  offices.  They  were  cliiefly  indeed  employed  about  the  service 
of  the  temple,  but  during  their  recess,  while  they  were  not  in  atten- 
dance there,  they  were  dispersed  through  the  whole  country,  and  em- 
pbyed  in  the  service  of  the  state  as  well  as  of  the  church.  David 
made  six  thousand  of  them  officers  and  judges  (1  Chron.  xxiii.  4.) ; 
they  also  took  care  to  instruct  the  people  where  they  resided  in  the 
Mosaic  law,  by  expounding  the  several  parts  of  it ;  and,  according  to 
die  Jews,  they  kept  the  public  records  and  genealogies  of  the  several 
tribes. 

In  the  business  about  the  temple,  some  of  the  chief  amongst  them 
had  the  charge  of  the  treasures  of  the  temple.  (1  Chron.  xxvi.  20.) 
Others  of  a  lower  rank  were  to  prepare  the  show-bread  and  imlea- 
vened  cakes,  with  the  proper  quanuty  of  flour  for  the  morning  and 
evening  service.  (1  Chron.  xxiu.  29.])  From  which  text  it  appears 
also  that  they  had  in  their  custody  within  the  sanctuary  the  onginal 
standard  for  weights  and  measures,  liquid  and  dry,  according  to 
which  every  thine  of  this  kind  was  to  be  regulated.  Hence  it  is  we 
ofien  read  in  Scripture  of  the  shekel  of  the  sanctuary,  not  that  there 
were  two  sorts  of  shekels,  one  sacred  and  another  civil,  but  because 
weights  and  measures,  being  reckoned  among  the  sacred  things,  were 
kept  in  the  sanctuary,  as  they  were  in  the  temples  of  the  Pagans,  and 
afterwards  in  Christian  churches.^  Many  of  the  Levites  were  like- 
wise employed  as  porters,  to  guard  the  gates  and  passages  into  the 
temple.  (1  Chron.  ix.  17.)  Others  were  more  honourably  employed 
as  singers  in  the  temple,  and  were  to  stand  every  morning  to  thank 
and  praise  the  Lord,  and  likewise  in  the  evening.  (1  Chron.  xxiii. 
30.) :  and  this  we  find  they  did  in  a  very  solemn  manner  at  the  dedi- 
cation of  the  temple.  ^2  Chron.  v.  12,  13.)  The  whole  body  of 
the  Levites  in  David's  Ume  amounted  to  thirty-eight  thousand,  from 
thirty  years  old  and  upwards  (1  Chron.  xxiii.  3.),  of  which  number 
jbe  appointed  four  and  twenty  thousand  to  attend  the  constant  duty 
and  work  of  the  temple  ;  and  these  being  divided  as  the  priests  were 
into  four  and  twenty  courses  (as  appears  iirom  1  Chron.  xxiii.  24. 
and  2  Chron.  xxxi.  17.),  there  were  one  thousand  for  each  week. 
Six  thousand  again  were  to  be  officers  and  judges,  as  already  men- 
tioned, four  diousand  for  porters,  and  four  thousand  for  singers.  (1 
Chron.  xxiii.  4,  5.)  The  four  and  twenty  courses  of  singers  are 
mentioned  in  1  Chron.  xxv.  8 — 31.  This  disposition  of  them  was 
afterwards  confirmed  by  Sobmon  when  the  temple  was  finished  (2 

1  Novell  of  JuiUnian,  nov.  186.  cap.  15. 
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Cbron.  \iii.  14.):  and  all  these  had  their  chiefs  or  overseers  as  well 
as  the  priests.  (Ezra  viii.  29.)  The  duty  of  the  porters  was  not  only 
to  be  a  military  guard  upon  tlie  temple,  but  to  take  care  tl^jt  no  person 
who  was  imclean  or  uncircumciscd  might  enter  tlie  court  of  the  Isra- 
dites.  (2  Chron.  xxiii.  19.)  And  liowevcr  mean  tlieir  employment 
was,  yet  it  was  the  pious  desire  of  David,  rather  to  be  a  doorkeeper  tn 
the  house  of  Ood,  than  to  dwell  in  the  tents  of  wickedness.  (Psal. 
Ixxxiv.  10.)  llie  order  of  singers  was  instituted  by  David,  and  h 
appears  that  the  whole  book  of  psalms  was  composed  for  this  kind  of 
devotion.  David  (by  whom  the  greatest  number  was  composed)  di* 
rected  many  of  them  to  die  chief  musician,  for  this  very  purpose,  that 
they  might  be  used  in  the  service  of  the  house  of  God.  And  we  have 
one  pliarticular  instance  in  which  it  is  said,  tliat  David  delivered  this 
psalm  to  thank  the  Lord  into  the  hand  of  Asaph  and  his  brethren. 
(1  Chron.  xvi.  7.)  The  principal  persons  of  this  order,  who  had  the 
superintendency  over  all  the  rest,  were  Heman  and  Asaph  of  the  line 
of  Gershon,  and  Jeduthun  of  the  line  of  Merari,  of  whom  we  have  as 
account  in  1  Chron.  xxv. 

In  the  service  of  the  tabernacle  Moses  did  not  appoint  the  use  of 
any  musical  instruments ;  he  only  caused  some  trumpets  to  be  made 
which  upon  solemn  occasions  were  to  be  sounded,  at  the  time  when 
the  burnt-offerings  and  peace-ofTerings  were  upon  the  ahar.  (Numb. 
X.  10.)  But  I>av]d,  by  the  advice  of  the  prophets  Gad  and  Nathan, 
inti*oduced  several  kinds  of  music  into  the  service  of  the  temple,  is 
a  thing  highly  conducive  to  inspire  the  people  with  respect,  with  joy, 
and  with  affection  for  the  solemnities  and  assemblies  of  reli^on. 
(2  Chron.  xxix.  25.  1  Chron.  xxiii.  5.  and  xxv.  1.)  These  instru- 
ments were  confided  to  the  care  of  the  Levites;  some  of  whom 
played  on  instruments,  while  others  sang  psalms,  but  all  were  di- 
vided into  companies,  over  whom  a  president  was  placed.  (1  Cliron. 

XXV.) 

The  mere  circumstance  of  birth  did  not  give  the  Invites  a  title 
to  officiate ;  they  were  obliged  also  to  receive  a  sort  of  consecration, 
which  consisted  chiefly  in  sprinkling  them  with  water,  in  washing, 
and  in  offering  sacrifices.  (Numb.  viii.  6,  7,  8.)  The  usual  age,  at 
which  the  Le\'ites  were  to  enter  on  their  office,  was  at  five  and 
twenty  years,  and  so  to  continue  till  fifty.  (Numb.  viii.  24,  25.) 
But  there  was  a  particular  precept  which  restrained  the  Kohathites 
(one  of  the  three  branches)  from  being  employed  to  carry  the  holy 
things  belonging  to  the  sanctuary,  till  they  were  of  the  age  of  thirty 
(Numb.  iv.  30.),  probably,  because  these  being  die  most  valuable 
and  important  of  all  the  moveables  beknging  to  die  tabernacle,  re- 
quired therefore  persons  of  greater  experience  and  strength.  After- 
wards, when  David  new-moulded  the  constitution  of  the  Levites,  be 
(by  the  same  authority  which  empowered  him  to  give  directions  about 
the  building  and  situation  of  the  house  of  God),  ordered  that  for  the 
future  the  Levites  should  be  admitted  at  the  age  of  twenty  yearv. 
(I  Chron.  xxiii.  24.)  It  does  not  appear  by  the  first  institution  of 
the  Invites  Uiat  ihpy  had  any  peculiar  habit  in  the  ceremonies  of 
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religion,  by  which  they  were  distinguished  from  odier  Israelites. 
None  of  the  Levites,  oi  what  degree  or  order  soever,  had  any  right 
to  sacrifice,  for  that  was  tlie  proper  duty  of  die  priests  only :  die 
Levites  indeed  were  to  assist  the  priests  in  killing  and  flaying  the 
sacrifices,  and,  during  die  time  they  were  oflfered  up,  to  sing  praises 
to  God:  and  in  this  sense  die  two  passages  in  1  Chron.  xxiii.  31. 
and  2  Chron.  xxxi.  2.  arc  commonly  understood  ;  neither  had  they 
any  tide  to  burn  incense  to  the  Lord ;  and  though  the  speech  oi 
Hezekiah  (mendoned  in  2  Chron.  xxix.  particularly  ver.  11.)  seems 
to  imply  otherwise,  yet  we  ought  to  consider  that  he  is  there  speakiog 
to  the  priests  as  well  as  to  the  Levites.  It  was  upon  account  of 
their  aspiring  to  the  priest's  office  in  this  particular  of  burning  incense, 
that  Korah  and  his  company  (who  were  Levites)  were  miraculously 
destroyed,  and  their  censers  ordered  to  be  beaten  into  broad  plates, 
and  fixed  upon  the  altar,  to  be  perpetual  monuments  of  their  pre- 
sumptuous sacrilege,  and  a  caution  to  all  the  children  of  Israel,  that 
none  presume  to  offer  incense  before  the  Lord,  but  the  seed  of 
Aaron,  who  alone  were  commissioned  to  the  priestly  office. 

As  the  Levites  were  subordinate  to  the  priests,  so  they  the  Levites 

had  others  under  them,  called  JSTethinims^  whose  business  it  was  to 

carry  the  water  and  wood,  diat  was  wanted  in  die  temple  for  die  use 

of  the  sacrifices,   and   to  perform  odier  laborious  services  there. 

TThey  were  not  originally  of  Hebrew  descent,  but  are  supposed  to 

liave  been  chiefly  the  posterity  of  die  Gibeonites,  who  for  their  fi^u- 

dulent  stratagem  in  imposing  upon  Joshua  and  the  Hebrew  princes 

(Josh.  ix.  3 — ^27.),  were  condemned  to  this  employment,  which  was 

a  sort  of  honourable  servitude.     We  read  in  Ezra,  that  the  Nethi* 

nims  were  devoted  by  David  and  die  other  princes  to  the  service  of 

the  temple  (Ezra  viii.  20.),  and  thev  are  called  die  children  of 

Solomon's  servants  (Ezra  ii.  58.),  being  probably  a  mixture  of  the 

xace  of  the  Gibeonites,  and  some  of  the  remains  of  the  Canaanites, 

^rbom  Solomon  constrained  to  various  servitudes.     (1  Kings  ix.  20, 

31.)     They  had  a  particular  place  in  Jerusalem  where  they  dwelt, 

trailed  Ophel,  for  die  conveniency  of  being  near  die  sernce  of  the 

temple.  (Neh.  iii.  26.) 

In  order  to  enable  the  Levites  to  devote  themselves  to  that  service, 
forty-eight  cities  were  assigned  to  them  for  their  residence  on  the 
division  of  the  land  of  Canaan  ;  thirteen  of  these  were  appropriated 
to  the  priests,^  to  which  were  added  die  tithes  of  corn,  firuit,  and 
oattle.  The  Levites,  however,  paid  to  the  priests  a  tenth  part  of 
^U  their  tithes ;  and  as  they  were  possessed  of  no  landed  property, 
the  tithes  which  the  priests  received  from  them  were  considered 
as  the  first  fruits  wliich  they  were  to  offer  to  God.  (Num.  xviii. 
a  1—24.) 

II.  Next  to  die  Levites,  but  superior  to  them  in  dignity,  were 
the  ordinary  Priests,  who  were  chosen  from  the  family  of  Aaron 
dusively.     They  served  immediately  at  die  altar,  prepared  the 

1  See  p.  10.  fvpra- 
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victims,  and  offered  tlie  sacrifices.  They  kept  up  a  perpetual  fire 
00  the  altar  of  the  burnt  sacrifices,  and  also  in  the  lamps  of  tlie 
golden  candlestick  in  the  sanctuary ;  they  kneaded  the  loaves  of 
show-bread,  which  they  baked,  and  offered  on  the  golden  altar  in 
the  sanctuary ;  and  changed  them  every  sabbatli  day.  Every  day» 
morning  and  evening,  a  priest  (who  was  appointed  at  the  beginmng 
of  the  week  by  lot)  brouglit  into  the  sanctuary  a  smoking  censer  of 
incense,  which  he  set  u|)on  the  golden  table,  and  which  on  no  ac* 
count  was  to  be  kindled  with  surange  fire,  that  is,  with  any  fire  but 
that  which  was  taken  from  tlie  altar  of  burnt  sacrifice.  (Lev.  x. 
1,  2.)  And  as  tiie  number  and  variety  of  their  functions  required 
them  to  be  well  read  in  their  law,  in  order  tliat  they  might  be  able 
to  judge  of  the  various  legal  uncleannesses,  &ic.  this  circumstance 
caused  tiiem  to  be  consulted  as  interpreters  of  the  law  (Hos.  iv.  6. 
Mai.  ii.  7.,  be.  I^v.  xiii.  2.  Num.  v.  14,  15.),  as  well  as  judges  of 
controversies.  (Deut.  xxi.  5.  xvii.  8 — 13.)  In  die  time  of  war,  their 
business  was  to  carr}'  tlie  ark  of  die  covenant,  to  sound  the  boly 
tiiimpets,  and  animate  the  army  to  the  performance  of  its  duties. 
To  them  also  it  belonged  publicly  to  bless  the  people  in  the  name  of 
the  Lord. 

The  priests  were  divided  by  David  into  twenty-four  classes  (1 
Chron.  xxv.) ;  which  order  was  retained  by  Solomon  (2  Chron. 
viii.  14.) ;  and  at  the  revivals  of  the  Jewish  religion  by  tlie  kings' 
Hezekiah  and  Josiali.  (2  Chron.  xxxi.  2.  xxxv.  4,  5.)  As,  how- 
ever, only  four  classes  returned  from  the  Babylonish  captivity  (Ezra 
ii.  36 — 39.  Neh.  vii.  3D — 42.  xii.  1.),  tliese  were  again  divided 
into  twenty-four  classes,  each  of  which  was  distinguished  by  its 
original  appelladon.  This  accounts  for  the  introduction  of  die  class 
or  order  of  Abiah,  mentioned  in  Luke  i.  5.,  which  wo  do  not  find 
noticed  among  Uiose  who  returned  from  the  captivity.  One  of  these 
classes  went  up  to  Jerusalem  ever}'  week  to  discharge  die  sacerdotal 
office,  and  succeeded  one  another  on  die  sabbath  day,  till  they  had 
all  attended  in  their  turn.  To  each  order  was  assigned  a  president 
(1  Chron.  xxiv.  6.  31.  2  Chron.  xxxvi.  14.),  whom  some  critics 
suppose  to  be  die  same  as  the  chief  priests  so  often  mentk>ned  in  the 
New  Testament,  and  in  die  writings  of  Josephus.^  The  prince  or 
prefect  of  each  class  appointed  an  entire  family  to  offer  the  daily 
sacrifices ;  and  at  the  close  of  the  week  tliey  all  joined  together  in 
sacxificing.  And  as  each  family  consisted  of  a  great  number  of 
priests,  they  drew  lots  for  die  different  oflices  which  diey  were  to 
perform.  It  wns  by  virtue  of  such  lot  diat  die  office  of  burning 
incense  was  assigned  to  Zacharias  die  father  of  John  the  Baptist, 
when  he  went  into  the  temple  of  the  Lord,  (Luke  i.  9.) 

The  sacerdotal  dignity  being  confined  to  certain  families,  every 
one  who  aspired  to  it  was  required  to  establish  his  descent  from 

those  families :  on  this  account  the  genealogies  of  the  priests  were 

~' 

1  Seo  Matt,  xxvii.  i.  Acts  iv.  23.  v.  24.  ix.  14. 21.  xxii.  30.  xxiii.  14.  xxv.  15.  xxvi. 
10. ;  and  also  Josephus,  Ant.  Jud.  lib.  xx.  c.  8.  J  8.  De  Bell.  Jud.  lib.  iv.  c.  3.  %  7. 
c.  4.  $  3.  et  de  vita  sua,  (  8.  5. 
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inscribed  in  the  public  registers,  and  were  preserved  in  the  archives 
of  the  temple.^  Hence,  in  order  to  preserve  the  purity  of  the  sacer- 
dotal blood,  no  priest  was  permitted  to  marry  a  harlot  or  profane 
woman,  or  one  who  had  been  divorced :  and  if  any  one  laboured 
under  any  bodily  defect,  this  excluded  him  from  serving  at  the  altar. 
Purity  of  body  and  sanctity  of  life  were  alike  indispensable ;  nor 
could  any  one  undertake  tlie  priestly  office,  in  the  early  period  of 
the  Jewish  polity,  before  he  had  attained  thirty  years,  or,  in  later 
times,  the  age  of  twenty  years.^  According  to  Mfaimonides,  the' 
priest,  whose  genealogy  was  defective  in  any  respect,  was  clothed  in 
black,  and  veiled  in  black,  and  sent  without  the  verge  of  the  court 
of  the  priests  ;  but  every  one  that  was  found  perfect  and  right  was 
cbthed  in  white,  and  went  in  and  ministered  with  his  brethren  the 
priests.  It  is  not  improbable  that  St.  John  refers  to  this  custom  of 
the  Jewish  sanhedrin  in  Rev.  iii.  5.  Those  priests,  whose  birth  was 
pure,  lived  in  certain  i^rtments  of  the  temple,  in  which  was  depo- 
sited wood  for  the  altar,  and  were  employed  in  splitting  and  preparing 
it,  to  keep  up  the  sacred  fire.^  No  particular  ceremony  appears  to 
have  taken  place  at  the  consecration  ot  the  ordinary  jnriests,  who  were 
admitted  to  the  exercise  of  their  functions  by  *^filmg  their kandsy*' 
as  the  Scriptures  term  it, — that  is,  by  making  them  perform  the 
offices  of  tlieir  order.  But  when  tlie  priests  had  departed  from  their 
religion,  or  had  been  a  long  time  uithout  discharging  their  functions, 
(which  happened  under  some  of  the  later  kings  of  Judah,)  it  was 
deemed  necessary  to  sanctify  anew  such  priests,  as  well  as  those  who 
had  never  exercised  their  ministry.  (2  Chron.  xxix.  34.) 

The  priests  were  not  distinguished  by  their  sacerdotal  habits, 
unless  when  engaged  in  the  service  of  the  altar.  Of  tiiese  garments 
there  are  four  kinds  mentioned  in  tlie  books  of  Exodus  (xxviii.)  and 
Leviticus  (viii.)  viz.  1.  Linen  drawers;  2.  A  linen  tunic,  which 
reached  down  to  the  ancles,  fitting  closely  to  the  body,  and  the 
sleeves  of  which  were  tightly  drawn  round  the  arms  :  it  was  without 
seam,  and  woven  from  the  top  throughout.  Such  was  the  tunic 
worn  by  Jesus  Christ,  for  which  the  soldiers  cast  lots  ;*  3.  A  girdle  ; 
and,  4.  A  tiara,  whicii  was  originally  a  |X)inted  kind  of  bonnet  or 
turban,  made  of  several  rolls  of  linen  cloth  twisted  round  the  head, 
but  in  the  time  of  Josephus  it  approached  somewhat  to  a  globular 
form.* 

In  order  that  tlie  priests,  as  well  as  the  Leviles,  might  be  wholly 

iiji  a  i-nii  1^- * ^ — 'l^iJ' 

I  Ezra  ii.  ()'2.  Noh.  tu.  (>4.  Jonephus  contra  Apion,  lib.  i.  $  7.  et  in  vita  tua,  ^  1. 

3  Lcvit.  xxi.  7. 17 — 3;).  Niunb.  iv.  3.  2  Chron.  zxxi.  17.  Maimonides  has  enu- 
mcrated  not  fewer  than  140  bodily  defects  which  disqualified  persons  for  the  priest- 
hood. Sec  JoBGphus,  Ant.  Jud.  lib.  iti.  c.  12.  ^  2.  and  compare  Carpcov's  Appara- 
tus Antiquitatum  Sacranun,  p.  89.  et.  scq. 

3  Lamy,  Apparatus  Biblicus,  vol.  i.  p.  213. 

4  Josephus,  Ant.  Jud.  lib.  iii.  c.7.  $2.  See  also  the  Observations  of  Emesti,  last. 
Interp.  Nov.  Test,  part  ii.  c.  10.  $  88.  pp.  371 — 373.  It  was  for  a  long  time  supposed 
that  the  art  of  makinj^  such  vests  was  irrevocably  lost.  Braunius  however  redii- 
covered  it,  and  procured  a  loom  to  bo  made,  in  which  tunics  were  woven  all  of  one 
piece.    Soo  liis  treatise  de  Vestitu  Sacerdotuin  Habrvonun,  lib.  i.  c.  10.  p.  2C4. 

•'>  Josephus,  Anliq.  Jud  lib.  i^i.  t.  7.  f  3. 
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at  liber^  to  follow  their  sacred  profession,  they  were  exempted  from 
all  secular  burtliens  or  labours.  Of  tlic  Levitical  cities  akeady 
mentioned,  thirteen  were  assigned  for  the  residence  of  the  priests, 
with  their  respective  suburbs  (Numb,  xxxv.) ;  the  limits  of  which 
were  confined  to  a  thousand  cubits  beyond  tlie  walls  of  the  ciiy^, 
which  served  for  out-houses,  as  stables,  barns,  and  perhaps  for 
gardens  of  herbs  and  flowers.  Beyond  this  they  had  two  tliousand 
cubits  more  for  their  pasture,  called  properly  the  fields  of  the  suburbs. 
(Lev.  XXV.  34.)  So  that  tliere  were  in  tiie  whole  three  thousand 
cubits  round  the  city  ;  and  in  this  sense  we  are  to  understand  Numb. 
Xxxv.  4,  5.  where  the  word  suburbs  comprehends  both  the  houses, 
without  the  walls,  and  also  the  fields.  But  though  the  tribe  of 
Levi  had  no  portion  in  Canaan  assigned  them  in  Uie  first  division 
of  it,  yet  diey  were  not  prevented  from  purchasing  land,  houses, 
goods,  or  catde,  out  of  dieir  own  proper  effects.  Tlius  we  read  that 
Abiadiar  had  an  estate  of  his  own  at  Anatheth,  to  which  Solomon 
banished  and  confined  him  (1  Kings  ii.  26.) ;  and  the  prophet 
Jeremiah,  who  was  also  a  priest,  purchased  a  field  of  his  uncle's  son 
in  his  own  tows.  (Jer.  xxxii.  8,  9.)  Such  were  die  residences 
allotted  to  die*priests.  Their  maintenance  was  derived  from  the 
tithes  ofifered  by  the  Levites  out  of  the  tidies  by  them  recei%'ed, 
from  the  first  fruits,  from  the  first  clip  of  wool  when  the  sheep  were 
shorn,  from  the  offerings  made  in  the  temple,  and  from  their  share 
of  the  sin-ofilerlngs  and  dianksgiving-ofrerings  sacrificed  in  the  tem- 
ple, of  which  certain  parts  were  appropriated  tu  die  priests.  Thus 
in  die  peace-ofiferings  diey  had  the  shoulder  and  die  breast  (Lev. 
vii.  33,  34.) :  in  the  sin-offerings,  they  burnt  on  the  altar  the  fat 
that  covered  certain  parts  of  the  sacrifice  ;  the  rest  belonged  to  the 
priest.  (Lev.  vii.  6.  10.)  To  him  also  was  appropriated  the  skin 
or  fleece  of  every  victim ;  and  when  an  Israehte  kiUed  an  animal 
for  his  own  use,  dicre  were  certain  parts  nssigncd  to  die  priest. 
(Deut.  xviii.  3.)  All  the  first-born  also,  whether  of  man  or  beast, 
were  dedicated  to  God,  and  by  virtue  of  that  devotion  belonged  to 
die  priests.  The  men  were  redeemed  for  five  shekels  (Numb,  xviii. 
15,  16.) :  the  first-born  of  impure  animals  were  redeemed  or  ex- 
changed, but  the  clean  animals  were  not  redeemed.  They  were 
sacrificed  to  the  Lord;  dicir  blood  was  sprinkled  about  the  altar, 
and  the  rest  belonged  to  the  priests ;  wlio  also  had  tlie  first-fruits  of 
trees,  diat  is,  diose  of  the  fourdi  year  (Numb,  xviii.  13.  Lev.  xix. 
23,  24.),  as  well  as  a  share  in  the  tithes  of  the  spoils  taken  in  war. 
(Numb.  xxxi.  28 — 41.)  Such  were  die  principal  revenues  of  the 
priests,  which,  though  they  were  sufficient  to  keep  dicni  above  want, 
yet  were  not  (as  some  writers  have  imagined^  so  ample  as  to  enable 
them  to  accumulate  riches,  or  to  impoverish  the  laity ;  thus  their 
political  influence,  arising  from  dieir  sacred  staUon,  as  well  as  from 
their  superior  learning  and  information,  was  checked  by  rendering 
them  dependent  on  the  people  for  dicir  daily  bread.  By  this  wise 
constituuon  of  Moses,  they  were  deprived  of  all  power,  by  which 
diey  might  injure  die  liberty  of  the  other  tribes,  or  in  any  way 
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endanger  the  Israelitish  polity,  by  any  ambitious  views  or  prospects : 
for  not  only  were  all  tlie  estates  of  the  Levites  and  priests,  but  also 
tlieir  persons,  given  into  the  hands  of  the  other  tribes,  as  so  many 
hostages,  and  as  a  security  for  their  good  behaviour.  Thev  were  so 
separated  from  one  another,  that  they  could  not  assist  each  other  m 
any  ambitious  design  :  and  they  were  so  dispersed  among  the  other 
tribes,  tliat  these  could  attach  the  whole  subsistence  as  well  as  arrest 
all  the  persons  of  the  Levites  and  priests  at  once,  in  the  event  of  any 
national  quarrel,  or  if  they  were  suspected  of  forming  any  evil  designs 
against  the  other  tribes  of  Israel.  Hence  we  may  perceive,  that, 
whatever  power  or  influence  the  Mosaic  constitution  gave  the  Levites 
to  do  good,  the  same  constitution  carefully  provided,  that  thev  should 
have  no  power,  either  to  disturb  the  peace,  or  to  endanger  tne  liber- 
ties of  their  country.^ 

IIL  Over  all  the  priests  was  placed  the  high  priest,  who  enjoyed 
peculiar  dignities  and  influence.  He  alone  could  enter  the  Holy  of 
Holies  in  die  temple :  the  supreme  administration  of  sacred  thincs 
was  confined  to  him ;  he  was  the  final  arbiter  of  all  controversies ;  m 
later  times  he  presided  over  the  sanhedrin,  and  held  the  next  rank  to 
the  sovereign  or  prince.  His  authority,  therefore,  was  very  great  at 
all  times,  especially  when  he  united  the  pontifical  and  regaJ  dignities 
in  his  own  person.  In  the  Old  Testament  he  is  sometimes  called 
the  priest  by  way  of  eminence  (Exod.  xxix.  30.  Neh.  vii.  65.),  and 
sometimes  the  head  or  chief  of  the  high  priests,  because  the  ap- 
pellation of  high  priests  was  given  to  the  heads  of  the  sacerdotal 
lamilies  or  courses. 

The  pontifical  dignity,  in  its  first  institution,  was  held  for  life, 
provided  the  high  priests  were  not  guilty  of  crimes  that  merited 
deposition.  For  we  read  that  Solomon  deprived  Abiathar  of  this 
oflice  for  being  concerned  in  treasonable  practices  with  Adonijah, 
who  aspired  to  the  tlirone  of  Israel.  (1  Kings  ii.  27.)  At  its  first 
institution,  also,  the  high  priesthood  was  made  hereditary  in  the 
family  of  Aaron  (Numb.  iii.  10.),  who  was  the  first  person  invested 
witli  this  dignity.  (Lev.  viii.  1.  et  seq.  Heb.  v.  4,  5.)  From  Aaron 
it  descended  to  Eleazar,  his  eldest  son,  from  whom  it  passed  in 
long  succession  to  Eli ;  from  him,  on  account  of  the  wickedness  of 
his  sons,  the  dignity  subsequendy  devolved  to  the  descendants  of 
Ithamar  the  second  son  of  Aaron.  (1  Sam.  ii.  35,  36.)  In  the  reign 
of  Solomon,  however,  it  returned  again  into  the  family  of  Eleazar 
by  Zadok  (1  Kings  ii.  35.);  in  which  it  remained  until  the  Baby- 
lonian captivity.  During  this  period  the  high  priest  was  elected 
by  the  odicr  priests,  or  else  by  an  assembly  partly  consisting  of 
priests, 

Tlie  first  high  priest,  after  the  return  from  the  captivity,  was 

Joshua  the  son  of  Josedek,  of  the  family  of  Eleazar ;  whence  the 

succession  went  into  a  private  Levitical  family.     The  office  was  then 

filled  by  some  of  the  princes  of  the  Maccabean  family.     According; 

»       I      ■  ■      ■       ^  I  ■  I ..  ■  I.  .   I     ..      .     -.  - 

1  I^vrman'fl  Civil  Govcmmpnt  of  the  Hebrewii,  p.  124. 
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to  the  law,  it  was  or  ought  to  have  been  held  for  hfe  ;  but  tliis  was 
very  ill  obeyed  under  llie  Roman  government,  especially  during  the 
time  of  our  Saviour,  and  in  tlie  latter  years  of  the  Jewish  polity, 
when  election  and  the  right  of  succession  were  totaUy  disregarded. 
The  dignity,  sanctity,  and  authority  of  tlie  high  priest  were  then 
ahnost  annihilated  ;  and  tliis  office  was  not  unfrequently  sold  to  the 
higliest  bidder,  to  persons  who  had  neither  age,  learning,  nor  rank  to 
recommend  tliein ;  nay,  even  to  individuals  who  were  not  of  the 
sacerdotal  race ;  and  sometimes  tlie  office  was  made  annual.^  Tliis 
circumstance  will  account  for  the  variations  in  the  lists  of  the  suc- 
cession to  tiie  high  prieslliood  contained  in  the  Scriptures,  in  Jose- 
phus,  and  in  tlie  Talmudical  writers;^  and  will  also  explain  tlie 
circumstance  of  several  high  priests  being  in  existence  at  the  same 
time,  or  rather  of  there  being  several  pontifical  men  who,  having  once 
held  the  office  for  a  short  time,  seem  to  have  retained  the  original 
dignity  attached  to  the  name.^ 


The  following  TABLE  exhibits  a  Chronological  Series  of  the  Hiuii  Priests 
OF  THE  Hebrews,  from  the  Commencement  to  the  iSuhvcrifion  of  their  State 
and  Government. 


1.  SuceessioHj  taken  from  seve- 
ral placet  of  the  Hobj  Scrip- 
tures. 


2.  Successionf 

taken  from 

1  Chron.  vi. 

3—15. 


1.  Aaron,  tho  brother  of  Mo 
so8|  created  high-priest,  a.  m. 
2514,  died  2552. 

2.  £1eazar,  created  in  2552, 
and  died  about  2571. 

3.  Phinehas,  a.  m.  2571,  died 
2590. 

4.  Abiezcr,  or     ^  ^^        ^^^^ 
.  ^bwhua  f    ^^^,   ^,^ 

e.uzzi.  )  J^^scB. 

7.  Eli,  of  the  race  of  Ithaniar, 
created  in  2848,  died  in 
2888. 

8.  Ahiiab  I. 

O.Ahiah.    He  Uved  io  2911, 

or  2912. 
10.   Ahimelech,    or    Abiathar, 
he  was  murdered  by  Saul. 
2944. 


1.  Aaron. 

2.  Eleazar. 

3.  Phinehas. 

4.  Abishua. 

5.  Bukki. 
(*>.  Uzzi. 

7.  Zcrahiah. 

8.  iSIeraioth. 

9.  Amariah. 
10.  Ahilub  I. 


3.  Succession,'  4.  Succession,  taken 
takenfrom Jose-' from  the  Jewish  Ckr0- 
phus,  Ant:  Jud.nicle,  entitled  Seder 
lib.  X.  r.  8.  lib.^Olam. 
XX.  c.  10. 


1.  Aaron. 

2.  Eleazar. 

3.  Phinehas. 

4.  Abiezer. 

5.  Bukki. 

6.  Uzzi. 

7.  Eli. 

8.  Ahitub. 

9.  Ahimcloch. 
10.  Abiathar. 


1.  Aaron. 

2.  Eleazar. 

3.  Phinehas. 

4.  Eli. 

5.  Ahitub. 

6.  Abiathar. 

7.  Zadok. 


8.  Ahimah,  under  Re- 
hoboain. 

9.  Azariah,  un^r  A- 
biah. 

10.  Jchoachash,  under 
Jchoshaphat. 


1  Josephus  de  Bell.  Jud.  lib.  iv.  c.  3.  ^  7, 8. 

2  That  this  was  the  case  with  Annas  and  Caiaphas,  is  fully  proved  by  Dr.  Lard- 
ner's  Credibility,  book  ii.  c.  4.  ^  1.  (Works,  vol.  i.  pp.  383—386.)  The  various  suc- 
cessions of  the  high  priests  are  given  at  length  by  Reland,  Antiq.  Hebr.  part  ii.  c 
2.  pp.  IGO— 168.  Utrecht,  12mo.  1717;  and  by  Calmet,  Diet,  voce  Priest,  from 
whom  we  have  copied  the  Table  in  this  and  the  following  pag^s 

3  Antiq.  Jud.  Ub.  viU.  c.  2^  2.  c.  4.  ^  3 
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1.  Sueeessioftf  taken  from  seve- 
ral places  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures. 


2.  Succession^ 

taken  from 

1  Chron,  vi. 

a— 15. 


3.  SuccessioUy 
takenfromJose- 


4.  Succession^  taken 
from  the  Jewish  Ckro- 
has,  ,int.  Jud.lntelef    eniitltd    Seder 
ib.  X.  e.  %.  lih.\Olam. 
XX.  c.  10. 


K 


11.  Abiathar,  Ahiinelcch,  or 
Abimelech,  under  David, 
from  2944  to  298f). 

12.  Zadok  I.  nnder  Saul,  Da- 
vid, and  Solomon,  from 
2944  to  about  3000. 

13.  Ahimaaz,  under  Rehoboam, 
about  A.  M.  3030. 

14.  Azariah,  under  Jehoska- 
pbat ;  perhaps  the  same  as 
Amariah.  (2 Chron.xiz.il.) 

15.  Johanan,  perhaps  Jehoia- 
da,  in  the  reign  of  Joash, 
2  Chron.  zxiv.  15.  in  3126. 
He  died  at  the  ago  of  130. 

16.  Azariah,  perhaps  the  same 
with  Zecharioh,  son  of  Je- 
hoiodah,  who  was  killed  in 
3164. 

17.  Amariah,  perhaps  Azariah, 
under  Uzziah,  in  3221. 

18.  Ahitub  11.  >  Under  Jotham, 

19.  Zadok  If.  5  king  of  Judah. 

20.  Uriah,  under  Ahaz,  3265. 

21.  Shallum,  the  father  of  Aza- 
riah, and  grandfather  to 
Hilkiah. 

22.  Azariah,  who  lived  in  the 
time  of  Hezekiah  (2  Chron 
zxxi.  10.),  3278. 

23.  Hilkiali,  under  Hezekiah. 


11.  Jadok  I. 


12.  Ahimaaz. 


13.  Azariah. 

14.  Johanan, 

1  Chron.  vi 
9,  10. 

15.  Azariah. 


16.  Amariah. 


17.  Ahitub  II. 


18. 
19. 


Zadok  n. 
Shallum. 


20.  Hilkiah. 

21.  Azariah. 

22.  Seraiah. 

23.  Jcozadak. 


24.  Eliakim,  or  Jookim,  under  24.  Joshua. 
Manasseh,  and  at  the  time 

of  the  siege  of  Bcthulia,  in 
3348.  He  continued  to  live 
under  Josioh  to  3%(0,  and 
loUjger.  He  is  also  called 
Hilkiah.  (Baruch.  i.  7.) 

25.  Azariah,  perhaps  Neriah, 
the  father  of  Seraiah  and 
of  Baruch. 

26.  Seraiah,  the  last  high-priest 
before  the  captivity-;  put  to 
death  in  3414. 

27.  Jehozadak,  during  the  eap- 
tirkyof  Babylon,  rVom  3414 
to  3469. 

28.  Joahua,  or  Jesus,  the  son 
of  -Jehozadak  :  he  returned 
irom  Babylon  in  :M6a. 


11.  Zodok. 

12.  Aliimaaz. 

13.  Azariah. 

14.  Joram. 

15.  Issus. 

16.  Aziora. 

17.  Phidcus. 

18.  Sudeas. 

19.  Julus. 

20.  Jotham. 

21.  Uriah. 

22.  Neriah. 
23:  Odeas. 
24.  Saldam. 


25.  Hilkiah. 


26.  Seraiah. 


27.  Jehozadak. 


28.«le8U0,  or 
Joshua. 


11.  Jehoiarib,  under  Je- 
horam. 

12.  Jehoshaphat,  under 
Ahoziah. 

13.  Jehoiadah, )  ^^^^ 

14.  Phadaiah,  y^»^- 


15.    Zedekiah,    under 
Aniaziah. 


16.  Joel,  under  Uzziah. 


17.  Jotham,  under  Jo- 
atham. 

18.  Uriah,  under  Ahaz. 

19.  Neriah,  under  He- 
zekiah. 

20.  Hosaiah,  under  Ma- 
nasseh. 

21.  Shallum,  under  A- 
mon. 

22.  Hilkiah,  under  Jo- 
siah. 

23.  Azariah,  under  Je- 
hoiokim  and  Ze- 
dekiah. 

24.  Jehozadak,  after  the 
taking  of  Jerusa- 
lem. 


25.  Jesus,  son  of  Jeho- 
zadak, after  the 
captivity. 
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The  following  succession  is  collected  from  Ezra,  Jfehemiah,  ajtd  Josepkus. 

29.  Joachim,  under  the  reign  of  Xerzesy  4d    Judas  MaccabBua,  restored  the 
Josh.  Ant.  1.  ii.  c.  5.  altar  and  the  sacriiicefl  in  3840,  died  is 

30.  Eliosib,  Joaaib,  or  Chasib,  under  3843. 

Nehemiah,  a.  m.  3550.  47.  Jonathan,  the  AsmonaBan,  brother 

31.  Joiada,  or  Judah,  Neh.  xii.  10.  to  Judas  Maccabsus,  created  high-priett 

32.  Jonathan,  or  John.  in  3843,  and  died  in  3860. 

33.  Jaddua,  or  Jaddus,  who  received  48.  Simon  Maccabeus  made  in  3860, 
Alexander  the  Great  at  Jerusalem  in  died  in  3869. 

3673,  and  died  in  3682.  49.  John  Hircannus,  made  in  3869, 

34.  Onias  I.  made  high-priest  in  3G81,  died  in  38i)8. 

governed  21  years,  and  died  in  3702.  50.  Aristobulus,  king  and  pontiff  of 

35.  Simon  I.  called  the  Just,  made  tlie  Jews,  died  3899. 

,high-priest  in  3702  or  3703,  and  died  in  51.  Alexander  Janneus,  also  kiitf  and 

'Sni.  pontiff  during  !27  years,  from  3w9  to 

36.  Eleazar,  made  in  3712.     Under  3926. 

this  Pontiff,  the  translation  of  the  Sep-  52.  Hvrcanus  was  high-priest  for  the 

tuagint  is  said  to  have  been  made,  about  space  of  32  years  in  Uie  whole,  from 

the  year  3727 :  he  died  in  3744.  3926  to  3958. 

37.  Monasseh,  made  in  3745,  died  in  53.  Aristobulus,  brother  to  Hyrcanua, 
3771.  usurped  the  hiffh-priesthood,  and  held  it 

38.  Onias  II.  made  in  3771,  died  in  three  years  and  tlirco  months,  from  393& 
3785.                                       ^  to  3940. 

39.  Simon  II.  made  in  37ts5,  and  died  54.  Antigonus,  his  son,  also  usurped 
in  :)d05.  the  priesthood  in  prejudice  to  the  nA/tB 

40.  Onias  III.  mode  in  3605,  deposed  of  riyrcanus,  and  possessed  it  ibr  three 
3829,  died  in  3834.  X9!^*  ^^^  seven  months,  from  39G4  to 

41.  Jesus,  or  Jason,  mode  in  3830,  3967,  when  he  was  taken  by  Sonaa. 
deposed  in  3831 .  55.  Ananeel  of  Babylon,  made  higli- 

42.  Onias  IV.  otherwise  called  Menc-  priest  by  Herod  in  3!H)8  till  3970. 

laus,  made  in  3832,  died  in  3842.  56.  Aristobulus,  the  last  of  the  Asmo* 

43.  Lysimachus,  vicegerent  of  Mene-  means  ;  he  did  not  enjoy  the  pontiScata 
laus,  killed  in  3834.  a  whole  year.    He  died  in  3970.    Ana^ 

44.  Alcimus,  or  Jocimus,  or  Joachim,  neel  was  mode  high-priest  a  second  time 
mode  in  3842,  died  3844.  in  3971. 

45.  Onias  V.    He  did  not  exercise  57.  Jesus,  the  son  of  Phabis,  depoeed 
his  pontificate  at  Jerusalem,  but  retired  in  3981. 

into  E^ypt,  whore  he  built  the  temple 
Onion  m  3854. 


Succession  of  High  Priests  after  the  Captivity. 


58.  Simon,  son  of  Boethus,  made  high-  03.  Ananus,  son  of  Seth,  for  11  yeare, 
priest  in  3981,  deposed  in  3999.  from  401()  to  4027,  of  the  vuk-ar  era  24. 

59.  Matthias,  son  of  Theophilus,  made  64.  IshmacI,  son  of  Phabi,  m  24. 
high-priest  in  3999.    Ellem  was  substi-  65.  Eleazar,  son  of  Ananus,  made  in 
tnted  in  his  place  for  a  day,  because  of  24. 

an  accident  that  happened  to  Matthias,  66.  Simon,  son  of  Camithus,  made 

which  hindered  him  performing  his  office  high-priest  in  25. 

that  daiy.  67.  Joseph,  sumamed  Caiaphaa,  made 

60.  Joazar,  son  of  Simon,  son  of  Boe-  in  26,  and  continued  till  35. 

thus,  made  high-priest  in  4000,  the  year  68.  Jonathan,  son  of  Ananus,  made  is 

of  the  birth  of  Jesus  Christ,  four  years  35,  and  continued  till  37. 

before  the  commencement  of  the  vulgar  69.  Theophilus,  son  of  Jonathan,  made 

era.  in  37,  and  continued  till  41. 

61.  Eleazar,  brother  to  Joazar, •made  70.  Simon,  sumamed  Canthama,  and 
high-priest  in  4004,  of  Christ  4,  of  the  son  of  Simon  Boethus,  was  made  high- 
vulear  era  1.  priest  in  41. 

&6.  Jesus,  son  of  Siah,  made  high-  71.  Matthias,  son  of  Ananus,  made 

Sriest  in  the  year  of  the  vulgar  era  6.  high-priest  in  42. 

oeiar  was  made  a  second  time  in  7,  and  72.  Elioneus,  made  in  44,  and  eon- 

'  in  13.  tinned  till  45.    Simon,  son  of  Canthtra» 
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was  a  second  time  uiode  high-priest,  a.  d.  77.  Ananus.  the  ^n  of  Ananus,  in  63. 

45,  and  deposed  the  same  year.  78.  Jc^su?,  the  son  of  Anantid,  in  (>4. 

7;i.  Joseph,  son  of  Canons,  was  made  70.  Jesu3,  the  son  of  Gamaliel,  in  M. 

hiffh-priest  in  a.  d.  43,  till  47.  tHK  Matthias,  tlio  son  of  ThupphUus, 

74.  Anania«i,  tiio   son  of  Nebodeus,  was  made  high-prieut  in  the  year  of  Uie 
was  made  liiffh-pricst  in  the  year  of  tlio  vulgar  Christian  ora  7t). 

valgar  era  47,  and  enjoyed  the  priest-  bl.  Phannias,  the  son  of  Samuel,  was 

hocM  till  (i3.  made  lii;;r}i-pTicst  in  the  year  70,  in  which 

75.  Ismael  was  ordained  'hij^h-priest,  year   Jeruriulem  and   the   temple  were 
\.  II.  G^).  destroy cd  by  the  Romans,  and  a  final 

7t>.  Joseph,  surnanied  Cubei,  in  63.  period  was  put  to  tlie  Jewish  pneilhood. 


or  tliose  who  discharged  tlie  functions  of  high-priest  during  the 
decline  of  the  Jewisli  polity,  tlicre  arc  two  particularly  mentioned 
in  the  New  Testament,  namely,  Annas  (John  xviii.  13,  14.  Acts  iv. 
0.),  and  Caiaphas.  (Matt.  xxvi.  3.  57.  John  xviii.  13.  24.  2S.}  Tlie 
former  is  by  Josephus  called  Ananus,  of  which  name  Annas  is  an 
abridgment :  tlie  latter  he  calls  Joseph,  intimating  also  that  he  was 
known  by  tlie  name  of  Caiaphas.^  Annas  enjoyed  the  singular  fe- 
licity (which  indeed  had  never  happened  to  any  other  of  the  Jewish 
Irigh  priests),  not  only  of  having  himself  held  the  supreme  ponti- 
fical office  for  many  years,  but  also  of  seeing  it  filled  by  several 
successors  out  of  his  own  family,  five  of  them  being  his  sons,  and 
others  his  sons-in-law.  Hence,  although  he  was  deprived  of  the 
high  priesthood  by  the  Romans,  he  afterwards  continued  to  take  the 
chief  sway  in  the  administration  of  the  Jewish  affairs ;  and  is  repre- 
sented in  tlie  sacred  histor}',  together  with  Caiaphas,  as  being  cnief 
priest  and  exercising  supreme  authority.  In  order  tliat  tlie  person 
of  the  high  priest  might  be  more  holy,  lie  was  inaugurated  with  great 
splendour ;  being  invested  (after  ablution  was  performed)  witli  tlie 
.<mcred  habiliments  which  conferred  this  dignity,  and  anointed  with  a 
precious  oil  prepared  and  preserved  for  this  exclusive  purpose.  (Exod. 
xxix.  7.  XXX.  23.  et  seq.  Lev.  viii.  12.)  But,  after  the  erection  of 
the  second  temple,  this  anointing  ceased,  and  the  inauguration  of  the 
liigh  priest  was  accomplished  by  arraying  him  ^^ith  the  pontifical 
robes  worn  by  his  predecessor. 

Besides  the  garments  which  were  ronmion  to  the  high  priest, 
as  well  as  to  the  inferior  members  of  the  sacerdotal  order,  there 
were  four  peculiar  to  himself,  viz.  1.  Tiie  coat  or  robe  of  the  ephody 
which  was  made  of  blue  wool ;  on  its  hem  there  were  seventy-two 
golden  bells,  separated  from  one  another  by  as  many  artificial 
pomegranates.*  2.  Tlie  ephod^  a  vest  which  was  fastened  on  the 
shoulders,  the  hinder  part  reaching  domi  to  the  heels,  while  the 
fere  part  descended  only  a  liulo  below  the  waist  It  was  of  fine 
twisted  linen,  splendidly  wTOught  with  gold  and  purple  :  to  each  of 

1  Lul'.c  iii.  2.  Acts  iv.  <>.  In  like  manner  Jotepliuf  (do  Bell.  Jud.  lib.  ii.  c.  12.  (  G.) 
places  iou3iiiaii,  who  liad  been  hii^h-pnest  (Antiq.  Jud.  lib.  zviii.  n.  4.  ^  3.),  and  who 
•ilir  continued  to  possons  ^reat  authority,  before  Ananias,  who  at  tliat  time  diachajged 
tUo  functiunif  orBnvcreirrn  nontiii*  (Ant.  Jud.  lib.  xx.  c.  5.  $2.)  See  also  J.<ardiier*s 
CredibUily,  Unjk  i.  r.  7.  ^^  J.  and  book  u.  c.  4.    (>Vorks,  vol.  i.  pp.  143.  38:^— 38n.) 

^  6iuular  boU«  are  still  in  use  in  the  KasL  Soo  Uassolquist's  Travels,  p.  58.  and 
D'Arvieux's  Txavck  in  Arabia  the  Deaert,  p.  220. 
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the  shoulder-straps  of  this  ephod  was  fastened  a  precious  stone,  on 
which  were  engraven  the  names  of  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel.  3. 
The  breastplate  of  judgment  or  oracle,  a  piece  of  cloth  doubled,  one 
span  square,  and  ol  similar  texture  and  workmanship  with  the  ephod : 
on  it  were  set  twelve  precious  stones,  containing  the  engraved  names 
of  the  twelve  sons  of  Jacob,  and  also  the  words  Urim  and  TAacni- 
fmm,  signifying  "  lights  and  perfections,*'  and  emblematical  of  divine 
illumination.  Concerning  tlie  nature  of  the  Urim  and  Thummim, 
learned  men  are  not  agreed.  All  that  we  know  with  certainty  is, 
that  when  the  high  priest  went  to  ask  counsel  of  Jehovah,  he  pre- 
sented himself  arrayed  with  tliis  breastplate,  and  received  the  divine 
commands.  This  mode  of  consultation  subsisted  under  the  taber* 
nacle  erected  by  Moses  in  die  wilderness,  and  until  the  buildbg  of 
Solomon's  temple.  4.  Lastly,  the  high  priest  wore  a  plate  of  pure 
gold  upon  .his  forehead,  on  which  were  engraven  the  two  Hebrew 
words nVT/  {jn^  (K0D6sii  LOjeHovan),  or  Holiness  unto  the  Lord^ 
emblematical  of  'Uiat  holiness  which  was  the  scope  and  end  of  the 
law.  This  plate  was  called  the  crown  :  it  was  tied  to  the  high 
priest's  tiara  by  a  blue  riband.  Witii  all  these  vestments  he  was 
obliged  to  be  arrayed,  whenever  he  ministered  in  the  tabernacle  or 
temple,  but  at  other  times  he  wore  the  ordinary  dress  of  the  priests : 
and  this,  according  to  some  learned  persons,  was  the  reason  why  St. 
Paul  (Acts  xxiii.  5.)  knew  not  that  Ananias  was  the  high  priest, 
when  he  appeared  before  him  in  the  Sanhedrin.^  The  supreme 
pontiff  was  not  allowed  to  rend  his  garments,  as  the  other  Jews  did, 
on  any  occasions  of  domestic  calamity  (Levit.  xxi.  10.);  but  in  the 
time  of  Jesus  Christ  it  had  become  lawful,  or  at  least  was  tolerated 
as  an  expression  of  horror  at  hearing  what  was  deemed  blasphemy 
against  God.  This  will  explain  llie  conduct  of  Caiaphas,  who  is  said 
(Matt.  xxvi.  65.)  to  have  rent  his  garments.^ 

The  high  priest,  who  was  the  chief  man  in  Israel,  and  appeared 
before  God  in  behalf  of  the  people  in  their  sacred  services,  and  who 
was  appointed  for  sacrifice,  for  blessing,  and  for  intercession,  was  a 
type  of  Jesus  Christ,  that  great  high  priest,  who  offered  himself  a 
sacrifice  for  sin,  who  blesses  his  people,  and  who  evermore  liveth  to 
make  intercession  for  them.  The  term  priest  is  also  applied  to  every 
true  believer,  who  is  enabled  to  offer  up  himself  a  spiritual  sacrifice 
acceptable  to  God  through  Christ.  (1  Pet.  ii.  5.  Rev.  i.  6.)' 

1  The  dress  and  ornaments  of  the  high  priest  above  noticed,  together  with  the 
mode  of  consecrating  hin),  as  directed  by  MoseS)  are  described  at  length  in  Exod. 
xxviii.  and  xxiz.  1 — 37. 

9  Besides  the  authorities  already  cited  in  the  course  of  this  article,  the  reader 
who  is  desirous  of  investigating  the  nature  and  functions  of  the  Jewish  priesthood 
is  referred  to  Reland's  Antiquitates  vctorum  Hebrseorum,  part  ii.  c.  1 — 6.  pp.  141 — 
238. ;  Ikcnius's  Antiquitates  Hebraice,  part  i.  c.  10.  &  11.  pp.  105 — 128. ;  and  to 
Schacht's  Animadversiones  ad  Ikcnii  Antiquitates,  pp.  471— -544.  Dr.  Jenning*s 
Jewish  Antiquities,  book  i.  c.  5.  pp.  95^174.  Michaelis's  Commentaries  on  Uie 
Law  of  Moses,  vol.  i.  pp.  251—262.  and  Dr.  Lightfoots  Works,  vol.  i.  pp.  401. 91&-^ 
918.  and  vol.  ii.  pp.  377—380.  397.  G81. 

3  The  typical  nature  of  the  Jewish  priesthood,  especially  of  the  high-priest,  w 
discussed  by  the  Rev.  W.  Jones,  in  his  Lectures  on  the  Figurative  Language  of 
Scripture,  and  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  (Works,  vd.  iu.  pp.  58—62.  S&    997.) 
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IV.  Next  to  the  Levites,  priests,  and  high  priestSi  the  Offieen  of 
the  Synagogue  may  be  mentioned  here,  as  being  in  some  degree  sir 
cred  persons ;  since  to  tliem  was  confided  the  superintendence  of 
those  places  which  were  set  apart  for  prayer  and  instruction.  Their 
functions  and  powers  have  been  fuUy  stated  in  pp.  241,  242.  supra. 

V.  The  Nazarites  or  Nazarenes  (as  the  Hebrew  word  Nazir 
implies)  were  persons  separated  from  tlie  use  of  certain  things,  and 
sequestered  or  consecrated  to  Jehovah.  They  are  commonly  re- 
garded as  sacred  persons ;  a  notice  of  their  institute  will  be  found 
wfra  in  ChapUt  V.^Sect.  I.  <5  III.  2. 

VI.  The  Kecuabites  are  by  many  writers  considered  as  a  class 
of  holy  persons,  who,  like  the  Nazarites,  separated  themselves  from 
the  rest  of  the  Jews,  in  order  tliat  they  might  lead  a  more  pious 
life.  But  this  is  evidently  a  mistake :  for  they  were  not  Israelites 
or  Jews,  but  Kenites  or  Midianitcs,  who  used  to  live  in  tents,  and 
traverse  the  country  in  quest  of  pasture  for  their  cattle,  as  the  Na- 
bathaean  Arabs  antiently  did,  and  as  the  modem  Arabians,  and 
Crim-Tatars  (or  Tartars)*  still  do.  Their  manner  of  living  was  not 
the  result  of  a  religious  institute,  but  a  mere  civil  ordinance,  grounded 
upon  a  national  custom.  They  derived  their  name  from  Jonadab 
the  son  of  Rechab,  a  man  of  eminent  zeal  for  the  pure  worship  of 
God  against  idolatry  :  who  assisted  king  Jehu  in  destroying  the  house 
of  Ahab  and  the  worshippers  of  Baal.  (2  Kings  x.  15,  16.  23.)  It 
was  he  who  gave  the  rule  of  life  to  his  children  and  their  posterity, 
which  is  recorded  by  the  prophet  Jeremiah  (xxxv.  5— -7.) ;  and 
which  consisted  of  these  three  articles :  1.  That  they  should  drink  no 
wbe ;  2.  That  they  should  neither  possess  nor  occupy  any  houses, 
fields,  or  vineyards ;  and,  3.  That  they  should  dwell  in  tents.  In 
these  regulations  he  appears  to  have  had  no  religious,  but  merely  a 
prudential  view,  as  is  intimated  in  the  reason  assigned  for  them, 
viz.  that  they  might  live  many  days  in  the  land  where  they  were 
strangers.  And  such  in  fact  would  be  the  natural  consequence  of 
their  temperate  and  quiet  mode  of  living.  On  the  first  invasion  of 
Nebuchadnezzar,  with  intent  to  besiege  Jerusalem,  these  Rechabites 
apprehending  themselves  in  more  danger  in  the  open  country,  came 
to  Jerusalem  for  safety  :  by  these  people  (Jod  intended  to  convince 
the  Jews  of  their  disobedience  to  him ;  and  therefore  he  ordered  his 
prophet  Jeremiah  to  bring  them  to  an  apartment  of  the  temgle,  and 
there  offer  them  wine  to  drink,  which  when  they  refused,  on  account 
of  its  being  contrary  to  their  institute,  which  they  never  had  violated, 
the  prophet,  after  due  commendation  of  their  obedience,  turned  it 
upon  the  Jews,  and  reproached  them  who  were  God's  peculiar  peo- 
nle,  for  being  less  observant  of  his  laws,  than  these  poor  Rechabites 
oad  been  of  the  injunctions  of  their  ancestors.  (Jer.  xxxv.)  Where« 
fore  Jehovah  declares  (vcr.  18,  19.)  that,  because  the  Rechabites  had  .^r^. 
obeyed  the  precepts  of  Jonadab  their  father  j  therefore  Jonadab  should    %^ 

1  See  Mra.  Holderness's  Notes  relatiDfr  to  the  Mnnnerii  and  CtifitoiDiof  the  CrIiQ- 
TaUra.    London;  1 821 .  12ino. 
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not  ivml  a  nan  to  stand  btfcre  him  for  ever.  The  Rechabitcs 
fteurished  as  a  cbihhiunity  about  one  hundred  and  eighty  years  :  but 
aft6r  the  icaptiWty,  tliey  were  dispersed,  unless  the  Essenes,  who  ore 
nodeed  in  a  Subsequent  section,  succeeded  them  in  their  way  of  life.* 
VII.  The  PRoi»HETs  were  eminently  distinguished  among  the 
piersohs  accounted  holy  by  the  Jews :  tliey  were  raised  up  by  God 
in  an  extraordinary  manner  for  the  perfonnance  of  the  most  sacred 
functions.  Originally  they  were  called  Seers :  they  discovered  things 
yet  future,  declared  die  will  of  God,  and  announced  ^ir  divine  mes- 
sages, both  to  kings  and  people,  with  a  confidenoB  an  freedom  tliat 
could  bnly  be  produced  1)Y  the  conviction  that  they  were  indeed  au-> 
thorised  Messengers  of  Jehovah.  The  gift  of  prophecy  was  not 
always  annexed  to  tlie  priesthood :  there  were  prophets  of  all  the 
tribes,  and  sometimes  even  among  the  Gentiles.  The  office  of  a 
prophet  was  not  confined  to  the  prediction  of  future  events  ;  it  was 
their  province  to  instruct  the  people,  and  they  interpreted  tlie  law  of 
God  :  hence  the  words  prophet  and  prophecy  are,  in  many  passages 
of  the  Scriptures,  spionymous  with  interpreter  or  teacher,  and  inter- 
pretation or  teacliing.  It  is  unanimously  agreed  both  by  Jews  imd 
Christians  that  Malaclii  was  the  last  of  the  prophets  under  the  OM 
Testament  dispensation  :  and  it  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  so  long  as 
there  w^re  prophets  among  the  Jews,  they  were  not  divided  by  sects 
or  heresies,  ahhougli  they  often  fell  into  idolatry.  This  circumstance 
may  thus  be  accounted  for. — ^As  the  prophets  received  their  com- 
ihtmications  x>f  the  divine  will  immediately  from  God  himself,  there 
tns  ho  alternative  for  the  Jews :  either  the  people  must  obey  the 
{millets,  and  recciive  their  interpretations  of  the  law,  or  no  longei* 
Ircknofwledge  that  God  who  inspired  them.  When,  however,  die 
hw  of  God  came  to  be  explained  by  weak  and  fallible  men,  who  sel- 
d6rh  iigreed  in  their  opinions,  sect^and  parties  were  the  unavoidable 
resuh  of  sucli  conflicting  sentiments.* 

1  Lamy's  Apparatus  BibHcus,  vol.  i.  p.  223.  Michaelis's  Commentaries  on  the 
Law  of  Moses,  vol.  i.  pp.  1^27. 22d.  Mede  s  Works,  p.  127.  Calmet,  Commeniaire 
Litt6rale/tome  vi.  p.  xvii.  The  reader  willed  an  instractive  discourse  on  the  his^ 
tonr  of  the  Rechabites,  in  Dr.  Townson's  Works,  vol.  ii.  pp.  215—225. 

»  For  a^more  nortiaular  account  of  the  sacred  prophets,  see  Vol.  IV.  Part  I.  Chapw 
IV.  pp.  137—144. 
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CHAPTER  HI. 

SACRED    THINGS. 

d»  the  Sacrifices  and  other  Offerings  of  the  Jews, 


Generai  dassificatum  of  sacrifices  and  offerings ; — ^I.  Bloody  Of- 
ferings, and  the  divine  origin  of  sacrifices  ;r-^l.  Different  kinds 
cf  victims  ;— 2.  Selection  of  victims ;— 3.  Manner  of  presen^ting 
them;-^^.  Libatums ; — 5.  Immolation  of  the  sacrifice; — %. 
The  place  and  time  appointed  for  sacrificing  ; — 1.  DMerent  kind^ 
df  fire-sacrifices  ;' — i.  Oumt'OJferings  ; — ii.  Peace^fierings  ; — iii. 
otn-offervngs  ;— iv.  Trespass-offerings  ; — J^ational^  regular^ 
tveekly^  monthly^  and  annual  sacrifictSy^^W.  Unbloody  Ower- 
iNGs.-^in.  Drink  Offerings. — IV.  Ordinary  Oblations^, 
— ^Ac  shouhbread  and  incense, — ^V.  Voluntary  Oblations.—^ 
Carbon, — ^Vl.  Prescribed  Oblations  ;— -l .  First-fruits ; — 
2.  Tithes, 

The  sacrifices  and  oblations  of  the  Jews  demand  particular  notice 
in  this  sketch  of  their  ecclesiastical  state.  Such  a  ritual  as  they  were 
enjoined  to  observe,  the  multiplicity  of  victims  they  were  appointed 
statedly  to  offer,  together  with  the  splendour  of  that  external  wordiip 
in  which  they  were  daily  engaged,— all  tended  to  replenish  and 
adorn  their  language  with  numerous  allusions,  and  striking  metaphors 
derived  from  the  pomp  of  their  religion.  Hence  it  is  that  the  writings 
of  tlie  Jews,  more  than  of  any  other  people,  abound  with  phrases  and 
terms  borrowed  from  tlie  temple  worship  and  service.  The  psalms 
and  prophetical  writings  may  in  particular  be  adduced  in  illustration  of 
this  remark.  Purge  me  with  hyssop,  says  David,  and  I  shaU  be  dean. 
•^TAou  shalt  be  pleased  with  the  sacrifices  of  righteousness,  (Psal. 
li.  7.  19.)  Let  my  prayer  come  brforr  rh.'K  as  incense,  and  the  lifting 
up  of  my  hands  as  the  evening  sacrifice,  (Psal.  cxii.  2.)  TTierrfore 
win  I  offer  the  sacrifice  of  joy,    (Psal.  cxvi.  17.)    The  sin  ofJudah^ 

says  Jeremiah,  is graven  upon  the  horns  of  your  altars,  (Jer. 

xvii.  l.y—Take  away  all  our  iniquity  and  receive  us  graciously  ;  so 
wHl  we  render  thee  the  calves  of  our  lips.  (Hos.  xiv.  2.)  Nor  are 
similar  examples  wanting  in  the  New  Testament,  whose  inspired 
audiors  being  educated  in  the  Jewish  religion,  retain  the  same  phrase- 
ology, which  has  enriched  their  writings  with  numerous  beautiful  and 
expressive  allusions  to  the  national  sacrifices  and  ceremonies. 

iVrichaelis  classes  the  offerings  prescribed  to  the  Israelites  under, 
three  general  heads — ^namely,  bloody  offerings,  or  sacrifices  strictly 
so  called  ;  unbloody  offerings,  or  those  taken  only  from  the  vegetable 
kingdom  ;  snd  drink-offerings,  or  libadons,  which  were  a  kind  of  ac- 
companiment to  the  two  preceding.     Wc  shall  follow  this  rlafsyjift- 
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cation,  as  enabling  us  to  present  to  our  readers  the  most  compen- 
dious account  of  the  Jewish  sacrifices. 

I.  Bloody  Offerings  were  sacrifices  properly  and  stricdy  so 
called ;  by  which  we  may  understand  the  infliction  of  death  on  a 
living  creature,  generally  by  the  efiiision  of  its  blood  in  a  way  of 
religious  worship,  and  the  presenting  of  this  act  to  God  as  a  sup- 
plication for  die  pardon  of  sin,  and  as  a  supposed  mean  of  compen- 
sation for  the  insult  and  injury  ofTered  by  sin  to  his  majesty  and 
government.  Sacrifices  have  in  all  ages,  and  by  almost  every 
nation,  been  regarded  as  necessary  to  placate  the  divine  anger,  and 
to  render  the  Deity  propitious  :^  but  whether  this  universal  notion 
derived  its  origin  irom  divine  revelation,  or  was  suggested  by  con- 
;scious  guilt  and  a  dread  of  the  divine  displeasure,  is  a  question  that 
cannot  be  easily  decided.  It  is  however  not  improbable  that  it 
originated  in  the  former,  and  prevailed  under  die  influence  of  the 
latter.  The  Scripture  account  of  sacrifices  leads  us  to  conclude 
that  they  were  instituted  by  divine  appointment,  immediately  after 
the  entrance  of  sin  by  the  fall  of  Adam  and  Eve,  to  be  a  type  or 
significant  emblem  of  the  great  atonement  or  all-sufficient  sacrifice 
of  Christ.^  Accordingly  we  find  Abel,  Noah,  Abraham,  Job,  and 
others,  offering  sacrifices  in  the  faith  of  the  Messiah  that  was  to  be 
revealed  ;  and  the  divine  acceptance  of  their  sacrifices  is  particularly 
recorded. 

1.  In  all  bloody  sacrifices  it  was  essential  that  the  animals  slaugli- 
tered  should  be  clean ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  all  clean  animals 
were  to  be  offered  indiscriminately.  Fishes  were  not  brought  to 
the  altar ;  and  hence  the  Israelites  are  no  where  prohibited  from 
eating  their  blood,  but  only  that  of  birds  and  quadrupeds.  (Lev.  vii. 
26.)  It  would  seem  that  all  clean  birds  might  be  offered,  (Lev.  xiv. 
4 — 7.)  though  the  dove  was  the  most  common  offering  of  this  class. 
Of  quadrupeds,  oxen,  sheep,  and  goats  were  the  only  kinds  which 
were  destined  for  die  altar.  No  wild  beasts  were  admissible  :  and 
tience  comes  the  expression  io  the  law  of  Moses  (Deut.  xii.  15.  22. 
XV.  22.),  B  shall  be  eaten  like  the  roe  or  the  hart;  ny  which  he  means 
to  intonate  that,  in  killing  a  beast,  all  religious  mtention  and  all  idea 
of  sacrifice  was  to  be  avoided.^ 

2.  In  die  selection  of  die  victims,  die  utmost  care  was  taken  to 
choose  such  only  as  were  free  from  every  blemish.  Unless  it  were 
pure  and  immaculate,  it  was  to  be  rejected,  as  a  sacrifice  unaccept- 
able to  Jehovah.     (Levit.  xxii.  22.)     In  a  beautiful  allusion  to  this 

1  To  this  notion  of  sacrifice  our  Saviour  alluded  in  John  xvi.  2.  where  he  tells  hu 
disciples  that  such  would  be  the  enmity  with  which  they  should  be  pursued,  that  he 
who  should  kill  them  would  be  deemed  to  have  slain  a  sacrifice  highly  acceptable  to 
the  Almighty — **  He  that  killcth  you  shall  think  he  dotth  God  scrvtce."  In  rei«- 
rencc  also  to  this  notion  of  sacrifice,  the  apostle  by  a  verv  beautiful  and  expreesive 
figure  represents  Christ  as  loving^  us,  and  giving  himself  for  us,  an  offering  and  a 
sacrifice  to  God,  of  a  sieeei'smeJling  savour,  (Eph.  ▼.  2.)  Harwood's  Introd.  to 
the  New  Test.  vol.  ii.  p.  218. 

2  The  divine  origin  of  sacrifices  is  fully  proved  by  Archbp.  Magee,  in  his  Di»- 
rnurses  on  the  Atonement,  vol.  i.  pp.  44--60.  and  vol.  ii.  pp.  21—46. 184 — 189.. 

^  Miehaelis's  CommontarieSf  vol.  iii.  p.95. 
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circumstance,  St.  Paul  beseeches  Christians,  by  the  mercies  of  God, 
to  present  their  bodies  a  living  sacrifice,  holy  and  acceptable^  which 
is  their  reasonable  service.  (Rom.  xii.  1.^  Hence  also  Jesus  Christ 
is  styled  a  lamb  without  blemish  and  without  spot,  (1  Pet.  i.  19.) 
Further,  it  was  a  custom  among  nations  contiguous  to  Judaea,  and  par- 
ticularly among  the  Egyptians,^  to  set  a  seal  upon  a  victim  that  was 
deemed  proper  for  sacrifice.  With  this  custom  the  Jews  could  not 
be  unacquainted  ;  and  it  is  possible  tliat  similar  precautions  were  in 
use  among  themselves,  especially  as  they  were  so  strictly  enjoined 
to  have  their  sacrifices  without  spot  and  without  blemish.  To  such 
a  usage  Jesus  Christ  is  supposed  to  have  alluded,  when  speaking 
of  the  sacrifice  of  himself,  he  says — lEm  hath  God  the  Father 
SEALED.  (John  vi.  27.  51.)  '^  Infinite  justice  found  Jesus  Christ  to 
be  without  spot  or  biemisli,  and  tlierefore  sealed,  pointed  out  and 
accepted  him  as  a  proper  sacrifice  and  atonement  for  the  sin  of  the 
whole  world.  CoUate  Heb.  vii.  26— 28.  Eph.  v.  27.  2Pet.iii.  14. 
and  especially  Heb.  ix.  13,  14.  For,  if  the  blood  of  bulls  and  of 
goats,  and  the  ashes  of  an  heifer,  sprinkling  the  unclean,  sanctifieth, 
—  how  much  more  shall  the  blood  of  Christ,  who  through  the  Eternal 
Spirit  offered  himself  without  spot  to  God,  purge  your  consciences 
from  dead  works  Z"*^ 

3.  The  victim  thus  chosen,  being  found  immaculate,  was  led  up 
to  the  altar  by  the  person  offering  the  sacrifice ;  who  laid  his  hand 
upon  its  head,  on  which  he  leaned  with  all  his  strength ;  and,  while 
the  sacrifice  was  offering  said  some  particular  prayers ;  and  if  seve- 
ral persons  united  in  offering  the  same  victim,  they  put  their  hands 
upon  it  in  succession.^  By  this  imposition  of  hands  the  person 
presenting  the  victim  acknowledged  the  sacrifice  to  be  his  own; 
that  he  loaded  it  with  his  iniquities ;  that  he  offered  it  as  an  atone- 
ment for  his  sins;  that  he  was  worthy  of  death  because  he  had 
sinned,  having  forfeited  his  life  by  violating  the  law  of  God ;  and 
tliat  he  entreated  God  to  accept  the  life  of  the  innocent  animal  in 
the  place  of  his  own.  In  this  respect  the  victims  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament were  types  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  lamb  of  God  that  taketh 
AWAY  the  sin  of  the  world  (John  i.  39.),  and  on  whom  Jehovah  in 


1  The  following  account  of  the  manner  in  which  the  £g3rptians  provided  white 
bulls  for  their  sacrifices,  will  materially  explain  the  custom  above  alluded  to. — 
"  They  sacrifice  white  bulls  to  Apis,  and  for  that  reason  make  the  following  trial. 
If  they  find  one  black  hair  upon  hmi,  they  consider  him  as  unclean.  In  order  that 
they  may  know  this  with  certainty,  the  priest  appointed  for  this  purpose  views 
every  part  of  the  animal  both  standing  and  lying  on  the  ground :  after  this,  he 
draws  out  his  tonn^uc,  to  see  if  he  be  clean  by  certain  signs ;  and  in  the  last  place 
he  inspects  the  hairs  of  his  tail,  that  ho  ma^  be  sure  they  are,  as  by  nature  they 
should  be.  If,  aflcr  this  search,  the  animal  is  found  unblemished,  he  signifies  it  by 
tying  a  fnbrl  to  hi^  horns ;  then,  having  applied  wax,  he  seals  it  with  hts  ting,  and 
they  lead  him  away,  for  it  is  death  to  sacrifice  one  of  these  animals,  unless  he  has 
been  marked  with  such  a  seal."    Herodotus,  lib.  ii.  c.  38.  vol.  i.  p.  113.  edit.  Ozon. 

2  Dr.  A.  Clarke,  on  John  vi.  27. 

3  The  nature  and  mystical  import  of  laying  hands  on  the  head  of  the  victim  are 
largely  considered  by  Arohbp.  Magee  in  his  Diacourfos  on  the  Atonsment,  vol.  i. 
f  p  396^;$77. 
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Liie  fuhiess  of  time  hid  the  iniquity  of  ui  all}     (Isa-  liii*  6.  with  1 
Pet.  ii.  24.) 

4.  Furtlier,  in  certain  cases  it  was  required  tliat  the  victim  sliouki 
be  one,  on  which  never  came  yoke  (Numb.  xix.  2.  Deut.  xxi.  3.  1  Sam. 
vi.  3.);  because  any  animal  which  had  been  used  for  a  common  pur- 
pose, was  deemed  improper  to  be  offered  in  sacrifice  to  God.^ 

5.  When  the  victim  devoted  to  the  sacrifice  was  brought  before 
the  altar,  the  priest,  having  implored  tlie  divine  favour  and  accept- 
ance by  prayer,  poured  wine  upon  its  head  :  and  after  tlie  perform- 
ance of  this  solemn  act  of  religion,  which  was  termed  a  libation^  the 
victim  was  instandy  led  to  the  slaughter.  To  this  circumstance 
St.  Paul,  knowing  the  time  of  liis  martyrdom  to  be  very  near,  has 
a  very  striking  allusion;  respecting  this  rite,  which  immediately 
preceded  the  deatli  of  the  victim,  as  already  performed  upon  him, 
implying  dmt  he  was  now  devoted  to  death,  and  that  his  dissolution 
would  speedily  foUow.  /  am  note  ready  to  be  offered,  says  he  (2  Tim. 
iv.  6.) ;  literally,  I  am  already  poured  out  as  a  libation ;  the  time  of 
my  departure  is  at  hand.  A  similar  expressive  sacrificial  allusion 
occurs  in  Phil.  ii.  17.  Yea,  says  the  holy  apostle,  and  if  I  be  poubed 
OUT  upon  the  sacrifice  and  service  of  your  faith,  I  joy  and  rejoice  Vfi$h 
you  all.  In  this  passage  he  represents  the  faiUi  of  the  Philip{uans 
us  the  sacrificial  victim,  and  compares  his  blood,  willingly  and  joy- 
fully to  be  shed  in  martyrdom,  to  die  libation  poured  out  on  occa- 
i^ion  of  the  sacrifice.^ 

1  On  the  vicarious  import  of  the  Moeaic  sacrificefl,  see  Archbp.  Magee's  D'm 
i*ourse8  on  the  Atonement,  vol.  i.  pp.  353 — 3G6. 

s  Tlie  heathens,  who  appear  to  have  borrowed  much  from  the  Hebrews,  were 
very  si^rupulous  in  this  particular.  Neither  the  Greeks,  nor  the  Romans  (who 
}iad  the  same  religion,  and  consequently  the  same  sacrifices  with  the  Greeka),  nor 
indeed  the  Egyptians,  would  offer  an  animal  in  sacrifice  that  had  been  employed 
Ml  arrriculture.  Just  sach  a  sacrifice  as  that  prescribed  here  does  Dioiaede  vow  to 
olFcr  to  Pallas.   Iliad,  x.  291—294. 

Hi  wv  fiot  tSiXovaa  rapi^aea^  «ai  /ic  ^vXavvi. 

KififiTriVf  i|r  am  vro  ^vyov  tiyayi^  o*^' 
Tqy  rot  cyw  pc^W)  X^^^ov  ircpt;^c«ac. 

So  now  bo  present,  O,  celestial  maid. 

So  still  continue  to  the  race  thine  aid. 

\  yearling  heifer  falls  beneath  the  stroke 

IJntain'd,  unconscious  of  the  galling  yoke. 

Witli  ample  forehead  and  wiUi  spreading  horns, 

Whoxe  tapering  tops  refulgent  gold  adorns.  Popk,  altered. 

In  the  very  some  words  Nestor  promises  a  similar  sacrifice  to  Pallas.  Odyss.  iii.  389. 
Thus  also  ViKGiL.     Georg.  iv.  550. 

Quntuor  exiuiios  pnestanti  corpore  tauros, 

Ducit,  et  iutacta  totidem  cervice  juvencos. 
From  his  herd  he  culls, 

For  tFlauglitcr,  four  tlie  fairest  of  his  bulls  -. 

Four  heirars  from  his  female  stock  he  took, 

AU  fair,  and  all  unknowing  of  the  ^oke.  Drtosit. 

It  is  very  probable  that  the  (rentiles  learnt  their  first  saerificial  rites  from  Che 
Patriarclis  ;  and  oo  this  account  we  need  iiot  wonder  to  find  so  many  coincidenoii 
in  the  sacrificial  system  of  the  patriarchs  and  Jews,  aad  of  all  the  neighboaring 
nations.     (Dr.  A.  Clarke,  oo  Numb.  xix.  9.) 

3  Parkhunte  Gnek  Leucon,  p.  K^l.  Dfs.  Macknight  and  A.  Clarke  on  the 
passages  cited. 
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6.  Tlie  animal  thus  conducted  to  the  ahar  was  next  immolatedi 
by  cutting  the  throat  and  windpipe  entirely  through  at  one  stroke ; 
the  blood  being  caught  in  a  vessel,  and  sprinkled  round  about  upon 
the  altar.  By  this  sprinkling  the  atonement  was  made,  for  the  blood 
was  the  life  of  the  beast,  and  it  was  always  supposed  that  life  went  to 
redeem  life.  (Lev.  i.  5—7.)  Hie  blood  remaining  after  these  as- 
persions, was  poured  out  at  the  foot  of  the  ahar,  either  all  at  once, 
or  at  difierent  times,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  sacrifice  ofl^d. 
Around  the  altar  there  was  a  kind  of  trench  into  which  the  blood 
fell ;  whence  it  was  conveyed  by  subterraneous  channeb  into  the 
brook  Cedron.  This  altar,  bebg  very  high,  is  considered  by  Lamy 
as  a  type  of  the  cross  to  which  our  Saviour  was  fixed,  and  which  he 
washed  with  his  precious  blood.  The  victim  being  thus  imroohtted, 
the  skin  was  stripped  firom  the  neck ;  its  breast  was  opened ;  its 
bowels  were  taken  out,  and  the  back  bone  was  cleft.  It  was  then 
divided  into  quarters ;  so  that,  both  externally  and  internally,  it  was 
fully  exposed  to  view.  To  this  custom  of  laying  open  the  victim,  St. 
Paul  has  a  very  beautiful  and  emphatic  allusion  m  one  of  the  most 
animated  descriptions  ever  written,  of  the  inj^ty  effects  produced  by 
the  preached  Gospel.  (Heb.  iv.  12,  13.)  Tkewardrfixod  it  quick 
and  powerful^  sharper  than  any  two^dged  sword^  piercing  even  to  the 
dividing  asunder  of  soul  and  spirit  ^  ana  of  the  joints  and  marrow  ^  and 
is  a  discemer  of  the  thoughts  and  intents  y  the  heart.  JSTeither  is 
there  any  creature  iJuU  is  not  manifest  in  his  sight;  for  aU  things  are 
naked  and  opened  to  the  eyes  of  him  to  tohom  we  murt  give  an  ac^ 
count.  Previously  to  layingthe  sacrifice  on  the  altar,  h  was  salted 
for  the  fore  (Lev.  ii.  13.  Ezek.  xliii.  24.  Mark  ix.  46.);  the  law 
prohibiting  any  thing  to  be  ofiered  there  wliich  was  not  sahed :  and 
according  to  me  nature  of  the  sacrifice,  either  the  whole  or  part  of 
the  victim  was  consumed  upon  the  altar,  where  the  priests  kept  a  fire 
perpetually  burning. 

7.  Before  the  building  of  the  temple,  sacrifices  were  ofiered  up 
at  tlie  door  of  the  tabernacle ;  but  after  its  erection  it  was  not  law- 
ful to  ofier  diem  elsewhere.  (Deut.  xii.  14.)  This  prohibition  took 
fixun  die  Jews  die  liberty  of  sacrificing  in  any  other  place.  The 
victims  might  indeed  be  slain  in  any  part  of  die  priest's  court,  but 
not  without  its  precincts :  and  there  they  were  also  obliged  to  sacri- 
fice the  paschal  lamb.  All  die  victims  were  to  be  ofiered  by  day- 
light, and  the  blood  was  always  to  be  sprinkled  on  the  same  day  that 
they  were  slain ;  as  it  became  polluted  as  soon  as  the  sun  was  set. 
If,  liowever,  the  sprinkling  had  been  made  in  the  day-time,  the 
members  and  entrails  of  the  victim  might  be  consumed  during  the 
night. 

8.  Tlie  sacrifices  of  the  altar  were,  in  general,  called  by  the  He- 
brews Korbanim,  diat  is,  offerings  or  oblations  to  God,  firom  the 
Hebrew  word  karab^  to  approach  or  brins  nigh.  This  term  conse- 
quently denotes  something  brought  nigh^  m  order  to  be  dedicated  or 
offered  to  God,  to  whom  tlie  person  offering  thus  had  access  in  the 
way  appointed  by  the  law ;  and  therefore,  at  the  ck»e  of  the  enume- 

voL.  xu.  37 
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ration  of  all  offerings  by  fire  it  is  added  (Lev.  vii.  37,  38.),  TTiis  is 
the  law ....  which  the  Lord  commanded  Moses  in  Mount  Sinaif  in 
the  day  that  he  commanded  the  children  of  Israel  to  offer  or  bring  nigh 
their  KORBitNiM,  that  is,  offerings  or  sacrifices  of  all  sorts.^ 

The  Jewish  fire-sacrifices  were  of  three  kinds  :  viz. 

i.  The  Burnt  Offerings  or  Holocausts^  were  free-will  offerings 
wholly  devoted  to  God,  according  to  the  primitive  patriarchal  usage.  * 
The  man  himself  was  to  bring  them  before  the  Lord,  and  they  were 
offered  in  the  manner  described  in  page  279.  The  victim  to  be 
ofilered  was,  according  to  tlie  person's  ability,  a  bullock  without  ble- 
mish, or  a  male  of  tlie  sheep  or  goats,  or  a  turtle-dove  or  pigeon. 
(Levit.  i.  3.  10.  14.)  If,  however,  he  was  too  poor  to  bring  either 
of  these,  he  was  to  offer  a  mincba  or  meat-ofilering,  of  which  an  ac- 
count is  given  in. a  subsequent  page.'  The  bumt-ofilerings  are  in 
Hebrew  termed  f"f^  (ouxii),  which  signifies  to  ascend ;  because  this 
offering,  as  being  wholly  consumed,  ascended,  as  it  were,  to  God  in 
smoke  or  vapour.  It  was  a  very  expressive  tvpe  of  tlie  sacrifice  of 
Christ,  as  nothing  less  than  his  complete  and  full  sacrifice  could  make 
atonement  for  the  sins  of  the  world. 

ii.  The  Peace  Offerings  (Levit.  iii.  1.)  were  also  free-will  offer- 
ings, in  token  of  peace  and  reconciliation  between  God  and  man : 
tiiey  were  cither  eucharistical,  that  is,  offered  as  thanksgivings  (or 
blessings  received,  or  were  offered  for  tlie  impeU*ation  of  mercies. 
These  offerings  consisted  either  of  animals,  or  of  bread  or  dough ; 
if  the  former,  part  of  tliem  was  burnt  upon  the  altar,  especially  all  the 
fat,  as  an  offering  to  tlic  Lord ;  and  the  remainder  was  to  be  eaten 
by  tlie  priest  and  tlie  party  offering.  To  this  sacrifice  of  praise  or 
thanksgiving  Saint  Paul  alludes  in  Hcb.  xiii.  15,  16.  In  this  kind 
of  sacrifices  tlic  victims  might  be  either  male  or  female,  provided 
they  were  witliout  blemish.  The  parts  of  both,  which  were  appro- 
priated to  the  priests  and  Levites,  were  called  heave  or  wave  offer' 
tngs ;  because  tliey  were  heaved  or  lifted  up  towards  heaven,  and 
waved  to  and  fro,  before  they  were  eaten,  in  acknowledgment  of  the 
goodness  and  kindness  of  God,  and  also  in  token  of  their  being  con- 
secrated to  him.  (Lev.  iii.  1 — 6.  Exod.  xxix.  26,  27.  Numb,  xviii* 
24—28.) 

The.  peace-offerings  are  in  Hebrew  termed  Q^DW  (sHeLaMiM), 
from  Q7{{^  (snaLOM),  to  complete  or  make  wliole :  because,  by  these 
offerings  that  which  was  deficient  was  considered  as  being  now  nmde 
up  ;  and  that  which  was  broken,  viz.  tlie  covenant  of  God,  by  his 
creature's  transgression,  was  supposed  to  be  made  whole  :  so  that, 
after  such  an  o&ring,  the  sincere  and  conscientious  mind  was  author- 
ised to  consider  itself  as  reconciled  to  God,  and  tliat  it  might  lay  con- 
fident )iold  on  tliis  covenant  of  peace.  To  tliis  Saint  Paul  alludes  in 
tliat  fine  passage  contained  in  Eph.  ii.  14 — 19. 

Tiie  appointed  seasons  and  occasions  of  the  peace-ofiferings  were, 

1.  At  the  consecration  of  a  priest.  (Exod.  xxix.  1—37.)  2.  At  the 

^  Dr.  Owen  on  the  Eoijrtle  to  the  Hebrews,  vol.  i.  Exercitat.  xziv.  p.  307. 
»  See  p.  264.  i^fra. 
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expiration  of  the  Nazarite  vow.  (Numb.  vi.  13—21.)  3.  At  the 
solemn  dedication  of  the  tabernacle  and  temple ;  and  4.  At  thepuri- 
fication  of  a  leper,^ 

iii.  Sin  Offerinos,  in  Hebrew  termed  rnt{3n  (cHoraAH),  (from 
the  word  ((QH  (chota)  to  miss  the  mark),  were  offered  for  sins  com- 
mitted either  through  ignorance,  or  >vilfully  against  knowledge ;  and 
which  God  ahvays  punished  unless  they  were  expiated.  These 
offerings  in  general  consisted  of  a  sin-offering  to  GckI,  and  a  bumt- 
ofiering,  accompanied  with  restitution  of  damage  (Levit.  v.  2-— 11^. 
vi.  1 — 7.),  conformably  to  which  our  Lord  requires  previous  recon- 
ciliation with  an  injured  brother,  including  restitution,  before  the 
burnt-offering  or  gift  would  be  acceptable  to  God.  (Matt.  v.  23,  24.) 
St.  Paul  (Eph.  V.  2.)  terms  Christ's  giving  himself  for  us  an  offering 
(i.  e.  a  peace-offering),  and  a  sacrifice  or  sin-offering  to  God  for  a 
sweet-smelling  savour.  (Compare  Lev.  iv.  31.)  In  warm  climates 
nothing  is  more  refreshing  than  fragrant  odours :  and  as,  in  tlie  highly 
figurative  language  of  the  antient  Hebrews,  smelling  is  used  to  denote 
the  perception  of  a  moral  quality  in  another,  God  is  said  to  smell  a 
sweet  savour  from  sacrifice,  to  signify  that  he  perceived  with  pleasure 
die  good  disposition  which  the  offerer  expressed  by  such  an  act  of 
wcHTship.  When,  therefore,  the  apostle  tells  us  that  Christ  gave  him- 
self for  us,  an  offering  and  a  sweet-smelling  sacrifice  to  God,  he 
teaches  us  that  Christ's  sacrifice  for  us  was  highly  acceptable  to  God, 
not  only  as  a  signal  instance  of  obedience  to  his  Father's  will,  but 
also  on  account  of  its  happy  influence  in  establishing  the  moral  go- 
vernment of  God.^  The  sacrifices  offered  for  the  purification  of 
lepers,  as  well  as  of  women  after  child-birth  (Levit.  xii.  Luke  ii. 
24.),  were  reckoned  among  the  sin-K)fferiDgs,  inasmuch  as  leprosy 
and  the  pains  of  child-bearing  were  considered  as  punishments  for 
some  particular  sin  ;  tliough  both  were  accompanied  by  eucharistic 
sacrifices  for  the  recover}' of  the  persons  offering  them.  Maimonides 
adds,  that  if  the  person  who  offered  this  sacrifice  did  not  repent,  and 
make  public  confession  of  his  sins,  he  was  not  cleansed  or  purified 
by  it.3 

1  The  si^ns  of  that  horrible  dit»oasc  in  oriental  couutries,  the  Iepro0y,  and  of  itt 
cure,  are  minutely  deflcribcd  in  Levit.  xiii.  for  the  information  of  the  priests,  who 
were  required  to  inspect  and  certify  the  fact,  in  order  to  re-admit  the  patient  into 
■ociety.  ^*  Among  the  sacrificea  and  ceremonies  of  his  purification,  which  are  mi- 
nutelv  described  in  Levit.  ziv.  the  follov/inff  is  remarkable  :  The  priest  was  required 
to  take  two  small  birds,  and  to  kill  one  of  them  over  an  carUien  vessel  fiUed  with 
river  water,  so  that  the  blood  might  be  mixed  with  the  water.  He  was  then  to  dip 
the  other  or  living  bird  into  the  water,  and  sprinkle  the  leper  with  it  seven  times 
with  a  stick  of  cedar  wood,  upon  which  a  bunch  of  hyssop  was  tied  vritb  a  scarlet 
thread ;  adcr  which  the  priest  was  to  pronounce  him  purified,  and  let  loose  the 
living  bird  into  the  open  air.  (Levit.  ziv.2 — 7.)  This  ceremony  ecems  to  be  typi- 
cal of  the  purification  of  our  sins  by  the  sprinkling  of  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  (Isa. 
liii.  15.  1  Pet  i.  2.),  which  flowed  out  of  his  woui3ed  side  mixed  with  water  (John 
xiz.  34.) ;  while  the  dismissal  of  the  livinff  bird  resembles  that  of  the  scape-goat 
into  the  wilderness,  with  the  sins  of  the  leper  upon  him.  Our  Lord  expressly 
commanded  the  lepers,  whom  he  healed,  to  conform  to  the  law."  (Matt.  viK.  i. 
Mark  i.  44.  Luke  v.  14.  xvii.  14.)    Dr.  Hales^s  Analysis,  vol.  ii.  book  i.  p.  273. 

fi  Mackniffht  on  Eph.  v.  2. 

^  De  Ratioufl  Hacrifirii;  c.  iii.  n.  13. 
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iv.  The  TRcapASfi  Offiwngs  were  made,  where  the  party  offer- 
ing had  iust  reason  to  doubt  whether  he  had  violated  the  btw  of  God 
or  not.  (Levit.  v.  17,  18.)  They  do  not  appear  to  have  differed  ma- 
terially from  sinH^lbrings.^  In  botli  these  kinds  of  sacrifices,  the 
person  who  offered  them  placed  his  hands  on  the  victim's  head  (if  a 
an-ofiering^y  and  confessed  liis  sin  over  it,  and  his  trespaai  over  the 
trespass-oSering ;  saying,  *^  I  have  sinned,  I  have  done  iniquity,  I 
have  trespassed,  and  have  done  thus  and  tlius,  and  do  return  by  re- 
pentance before  thee,  and  with  ihtB  I  make  atonement."  The  animal 
was  then  considered  as  vicariously  bearing  the  sins  of  the  person  who 
brought  it.'  In  Isa.  liii.  10.  Jesus  Christ  is  said  to  make  his  soul  an 
offering  for  sin,  Qtt^  (ASHaM),  the  very  word  used  in  die  law  of  Mo- 
ses to  denote  a  trespass-offering. 

All  these  sacrifices  were  occasional,  and  had  reference  to  individu- 
als ;  but  there  were  others  which  were  national  and  regular,  daily, 
weekly,  monthly,  and  annual.  The  perpetual  or  daily  sacrifice  was 
a  burnt-offering,  consisting  of  two  lambs,  which  were  oflbred  every 
day,  morning  and  evening,  at  the  third  and  ninth  hours.  (E^od.  zxix. 
38  10.  Levit.  vi.  9 — 18.  Numb,  xxviii.  1 — 8.)  They  were  burnt 
as  holocausts,  but  by  a  small  fire,  that  they  might  continue  buromg 
the  k)nger.  With  each  of  these  victims  was  offered  a  bread-oflfering 
and  a  drink-offering  of  strong  wine.  The  morning  sacrifice,  accord- 
ing to  the  Jews,  made  atonement  for  the  sins  oonmiitted  m  the  night, 
and  the  evening  sacrifice  expiated  those  committed  during  the 
day. 

The  Weekly  Sacrifice  on  every  sabbath  day  was  equal  to  the  daily 
sacrifice,  and  was  offered  in  addition  to  it.  (Numb,  xxviii.  9,  10.) 

The  Monthly  Sacrifice^  on  every  new  ncKwn,  or  at  the  beginning 
of  each  month,  consisted  of  two  young  bullocks,  one  ram,  and  seven 
lambs  of  a  year  old,  together  with  a  kid  for  a  sin-ofiering,  and  a  suita- 
ble bread  and  drink-offering.     (Numb,  xxviii.  11 — 14.) 

The  Yearly  Sacrifices  were  those  oflered  on  the  great  annual  festi- 
vals ;  viz.  1.  The  paschal  lamb  at  the  passover,  which  was  celebrated 
at  the  commencement  of  the  Jewish  sacred  year ;  2.  On  the  day  of 
Pentecost,  or  day  of  first-fruits ;  3.  On  tlie  new  moon,  or  first  day  of 
the  seventh  month,  which  was  the  beginning  of  their  civU  year,  or  b- 
gathering  of  the  fruits  and  vintage  ;  and  all  these  stated  burnt-offer- 
ings were  to  be  accompanied  with  a  sin-offering  of  a  goat,  to  show 
their  insufficiency  to  "  make  the  comers  thereunto  perfect''  (Numb, 
xxviii.  Heb.  x.  1.) ;  4.  Lastly,  on  the  day  of  expiation,  or  great  da^ 
of  atonemont.  As  a  particular  account  is  given  of  these  solemn  festi- 
vals in  the  following  section,  we  proceed  briefly  to  notice  the  second 
general  class  of  sacrifices,  viz. 

II.   The    UNBLOODY    SACRIFICES    Or   MEAT-OFFERINGS    (LjB^rt.  ii.), 

which  were  taken  solely  from  tlie  vegetable  kingdom.    They  con- 
sisted of  meal,  bread,  cakes,  ears  of  com,  and  parched  gram,  with 

MichaeliM  is  of  opinion  thtt  sin-o£ferin|ft  were  made  for  eint  of  eammisswitf 
and  treflpasfl-offerings  for  sins  of  omission.    Cominentaries,  vol.  iii.  p.  96. 
5  Dr.  A.  Clarke  on  Exod.  xxin.  10. 
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oil  and  frankincense  prepared  according  to  the  divine  command 
Regularly  they  could  not  be  presented  as  sin-offerings,  except  m  the 
single  case  of  die  person  who  had  sinned  being  so  poor,  that  the  offer- 
ing of  two  young  pigeons  or  two  turde  doves  exceeded  his  means. 
They  were  to  be  Iree  from  leaven  or  honey :  but  to  all  of  them  it 
was  necessary  to  add  pure  salt,  that  is,  saltpetre. 

m.  Drink  offerings  were  an  accompaniment  to  both  bloody 
and  unbloody  sacrifices ;  they  were  never  used  separately,  and  con- 
sisted of  wine,  which  appears  to  have  been  pardy  poured  upon  the 
brow  of  the  victim  in  order  to  consecrate  it,  and  partly  allotted  to  the 
piests,  who  drank  it  with  their  portions  of  both  uiese  kinds  of  ofier- 
iDgs.  The  Psalmist  shows  how  the  use  of  drink-offerings  degenerat- 
ed amongst  idolaters,  who  in  their  supersdtious  rage  made  use  of  the 
blood  of  living  creatures,  perhaps  oT  men,  in  their  libations.  Tlieir 
DBiNK  OFFERINGS  OF  BLOOD,  says  he,  vfUl  I  not  offer.  (Psal.  xvi.  4.)^ 

Besides  the  various  kinds  of  sacrifices  above  described,  there  were 
some  oblations  made  by  the  Jews  consisting  of  mcense,  bread,  and 
other  things :  which  have  been  divided  by  I^uny  into  three  sorts,  vis. 
such  as  were  ordinary  or  common;  voluntary  or  free  oblations ;  and 
such  as  were  prescribed. 

IV.  The  ORDINARY  oblations  were,  1.  Of  the  Shouhbread  (Heb. 
bread  of  the  face)j  which  consisted  of  twelve  loaves,  according  to 
the  number  of  the  tribes  of  Israel.  They  were  placed  hot,  every 
sabbath  day,  by  the  priests,  upon  the  golden  table  in  the  sanctuary, 
before  the  Lord ;  when  they  removed  the  stale  loaves  which  had 
been  exposed  for  the  whole  of  the  preceding  week.  2.  Incense, 
consisting  of  several  firagrant  spices,  prepared  according  to  the 
instructions  given  to  Moses  in  Exod.  xxx.  34 — 36.  It  was  oSered 
twice  everv  day,  morning  and  evening,  by  the  officiating  priest, 
upon  an  ahar  of  gold,  where  no  bkx)dy  sacrifice  was  to  come, 
during  which  solemn  rite  the  people  prayed  without  in  silence. 
(Luke  i.  10.)  But  on  the  great  day  ot  expiation  the  high  priest 
himself  took  fire  from  the  great  ahar  in  a  golden  censer ;  and,  on 
descending  from  the  altar,  he  received  incense  from  one  ot  the 
priests,  which  he  offered  on  the  golden  altar.  During  such  ofiering 
the  people  prayed  silendy  without  :  and  to  this  most  solemn 
silence  St.  John  alludes  in  Rev.  viii.  1.,  where  he  says  that  there 
fffai  silence  in  heaven  about  the  space  of  half  an  hour,^  To  this 
oblation  of  incense  the  Psalmist  refers  (cxli.  2.)  in  his  devotions, 
and  explains  his  meaning  by  his  application  of  it :  Let  my  prayer 
be  set  forth  in  thy  sight  as  the  incense. — "  As.  the  smoke  and  odour 

1  Schnlzii  Archcol.  Heb.  pp.  250 — ^280.  Lam^,  Apparatus  BibliciiBi  vol.  i.  pp.  187 
'-dOS.  Relondi  Antiq.  8acr.  Hebrsorani,  part  iii.  cap.  i. — y.  pp.  290 — 368.  Ikenii 
Antio.  Heb.  part  i.  cap.  ziii.  ziv.  pp.  152 — 191.  Beauaobre  and  L'Enfant'a  latrod.  to 
the  riew  TeRt.  (Biahop  Wateon'a  Tracts,  toI.  iii.  pp.  196—199.)  Jenniiigs^s  Jewish 
Antiquities,  book  i.  chap.  v.  pp.  155—174.  Michaeus's  Commentaries,  vol.  iii.  pp.94 
— ^.  109—115.246—254.  Dr.  Hales's  Analysis,  vol.  ii.  book  ii.  pp.  270^-4378.  Jahn, 
ArehiBol.  Bib.  pp.  506 — 625.  Dr.  Owen  on  the  Epistle  to  tne  Hebrews,  vol.  i. 
Ezercit.  zxiv.  op.  306—318.    Dr.  Liffhtfoot*B  Works,  vd.  i.  pp.  926—941. 

2  Sir  Isaac  riewton  on  the  Apocaljpse.  p.  264.  8ee  also  Woodhovse  on  Rer. 
▼iii.  1.  p.  199. 
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of  this  offering  was  >\Tifted  into  the  holy  place,  close  by  the  veil  of 
which  stood  the  altar  of  incense,  so  do  the  prayers  of  the  faithful  as- 
cend upwards,  and  find  admission  to  tlie  highest  heaven."*  (Acts  x.  4.) 
V.  The  VOLUNTARY  or  free  oblations  were  eitlier  the  fruits  of 
promises  or  of  vows ;  but  the  former  were  not  considered  so  strictly 
obligatory  as  the  latter,  of  which  tliere  were  two  kinds:  1.  The 
vow  of  consecration^  when  any  thing  was  devoted  either  for  sacrifice 
or  for  the  service  of  the  temple,  as  wine,  wood,  salt,  &c. ;  and 
2.  The  vow  of  engagement^  when  persons  engaged  to  do  something 
that  was  not  in  itself  unlawful,  as  not  to  eat  of  some  particular 
meat,  nor  to  wear  some  particular  habits,  not  to  drink  wine,  nor 
to  cut  their  hair,  &c.  When  the  Jews  made  a  vow,  they  made 
use  of  one  of  these  two  forms :  "  /  charge  myself  faith  a  burnt- 
offering  ;"  or,  "  /  charge  myself  with  the  price  of  this  animal  for  a 
burnt-offering"  Besides  these  they  had  other  shorter  forms ;  for 
instance,  when  they  devoted  all  tliey  had,  they  merely  ssud,  "all I 
have  shall  be  eorban,"  diat  is,  "  I  make  an  oblation  of  it  to  God." 
Among  other  false  doctrines  taught  by  the  Pharisees,  who  were  the 
depositaries  of  the  sacred  treasury,  was  this,  that  as  soon  as  a 
person  had  pronounced  to  his  fadier  or  mother  this  form  of  con- 
secration or  offering.  Be  it  eorban  (that  is,  devoted),  whatever  of 
mine  shall  profit  thee  (Mark  vii.  11.),  he  thereby  consecrated  all 
he  had  to  God,  and  must  not  tlienceforth  do  any  thing  for  his  in- 
digent  parents  if  they  solicited  support  from  him.  With  great 
reason  therefore  does  Jesus  Christ  reproach  them  with  having 
destroyed,  by  their  tradition,  not  only  that  commandment  of  the 
law  which  enjoins  children  to  honour  tlieir  fathers  and  mothers,  but 
also  another  divine  precept,  which  under  the  severest  penalty, 
forbad  that  kind  of  dishonour  which  consists  in  contumelious  words. 
(Mark  vii.  9,  10.  13.)  They,  however,  proceeded  even  further 
dian  tliis  unnatural  gk)ss;  for,  though  the  son  did  not  directly 
give,  or  mean  to  give,  any  thing  to  Gk>d  at  that  time,  yet  if  he  af- 
terwards sliould  repent  of  his  rashness,  and  wish  to  supply  them 
with  any  thing,  idiat  he  had  formerly  said  precluded  the  possibility 
of  doing  so ;  for  his  property  became  eventually  devoted  to  God, 
and,  according  to  the  Pharisaic  doctrine,  the  sacred  treasury  had 
a  claim  upon  it,  in  preference  to  the  parents.  The  words  "  be  it 
eorban,"  or  devoted,  consequently  implied  an  imprecation  against 
himself,  if  be  should  ever  afterwards  bestow  any  thing   for  the 

1  JonM  on  the  Fig.  L&ng.  of  Script.  Lect.  iv.  towards  the  close.  "  The  prayer 
of  faith,"  adds  this  learned  aiid  pious  writer,  "  is  acceptable  to  God,  as  the  fra- 
j^rancc  of  incense  is  agreeable  to  the  senses  of  man ;  and,  as  the  incense  was  oflfered 
twice  a  day,  in  the  morning  and  evening,  the  spirit  of  tliis  service  is  to  be  kept  ap  at 
those  times  throughout  all  venerations.  The  propliet  Malachi  (upon  a  forced  and 
erroneous  interpretation  or  whose  words  alone  the  church  of  Rome  has  founded  and 
defended  the  use  of  incense  in  her  worship)  foretold  that  it  should  be  observed 
throughout  the  world  (Mai.  i.  11.),  and  in  the  Revelation  we  hear  of  this  incense  as 
now  actually  carried  up  and  presented  in  heaven.  (Rev.  v.  6.)  Happy  are  they 
who  fulfil  this  service ;  and  at  the  rising  and  going  down  of  the  sun  send  up  thin 
offering  to  heaven,  as  all  Cliristians  are  supposed  to  do,  at  least  twice  in  every  day.** 
Ibid.  TWorks,  vol.  iii  p.  03 )  * 
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relief  of  his  parents:  as  if  he  should  say  to  them,  ''May  I  incur 
all  the  infamy  of  sacrilege  and  perjury  if  ever  ye  get  any  thing 
from  me ;"  than  which  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive  of  any  thing 
spoken  by  a  son  to  his  parents,  more  contemptuous  or  more  bar- 
barous, and  therefore  justly  denominated  imxoX«7ia,  ''opprobrious 
laneuage.''^ 

Vl.  The  PRESCRIBED  OBLATIONS  wcrc  either  first-fruits  or  tithes. 

I.  All  the  First  Fruits^  both  of  fruit  and  animals,  were  conse- 
crated to  God  (Exod.  xxii.  29.  Numb,  xviii.  12,  13.  Deut.  xxvi.  2. 
Neh.  X.  35,  36.^  f  and  the  first-fruits  of  sheep's  wool  were  offered 
for  the  use  of  the  Levites.  (Deut.  xviii.  4.)  The  amount  of  this 
gift  is  not  specified  in  the  law  of  Moses,  which  leaves  it  entirely  to 
the  pleasure  of  the  giver :  the  Talmudical  writers,  however,  inform 
us,  uiat  liberal  persons  were  accustomed  to  give  the  fortieth,  and 
even  the  thirtieth ;  while  such  as  were  covetous  or  penurious  gave 
only  a  sixtieth  part.  The  first  of  these  they  called  an  oblation  with 
a  good  eye,  and  the  second  an  oblation  with  an  evil  eye.  To  this 
traditional  saying  our  Lord  is,  by  some  learned  men,  supposed  to 
have  alluded  in  Matt.  xx.  15.  Among  animals,  the  males  only  be- 
longed to  God :  and  the  Jews  not  only  had  a  right,  but  were  even 
obliged,  to  redeem  them  in  the  case  of  men  and  unclean  animals, 
which  could  not  be  ofifered  in  sacrifice.  These  first-fiijuts  were 
offered  from  the  feast  of  pentecost  until  that  of  dedication,  because 
after  that  time  the  fruits  were  neither  so  beautiful  nor  so  good  as 
before.  Further,  the  Jews  were  prohibited  fiK)m  gathering  in  the 
harvest  until  they  had  offered  to  God  the  omer^  that  is,  the  new 
sheaf,  which  was  presented  the  day  after  the  great  day  of  unleavened 
bread :  neither  were  they  allowed  to  bake  any  bread  made  of  new 
com  until  they  had  offered  the  new  loaves  upon  the  altar  on  the  day 
of  pentecost ;  without  which  all  the  com  was  regarded  as  unclean 
and  unholy.  To  this  St.  Paul  alludes  in  Rom.  xi  16. ;  where  he 
says,  ffthe  first-fruit  beholy^  the  lump  also  is  holy*  Tlie  present- 
atk)n  of  the  first-fruits  was  a  solemn  and  fesdve  ceremony.  At  the 
beginning  of  harvest,  the  sanhedrin  deputed  a  number  of  priests  to 
go  into  the  fields  and  reap  a  handful  of  the  first  ripe  com :  and 
these,  attended  by  great  crowds  of  people,  went  out  of  one  of  the 
gates  of  Jemsalem  into  the  neighbouring  corn-fields.  The  first- 
Irittts  thus  reaped  were  carried  with  great  pomp  and  universal  re- 
joicing tlirough  the  streets  of  Jemsalem  to  the  temple.  The  Jewish 
writers  say  that  an  ox  preceded  them  with  gilded  horns  and  an  olive 
crown  upon  his  head,  and  that  a  pipe  pkyed  before  them  undl  they 
approached  the  city:  on  entering  it  they  crowned  the  first-fruits, 
that  is,  exposed  them  to  sight  widi  as  much  pomp  as  they  could,  and 
tlie  chief  officers  of  the  temple  went  out  to  meet  them.    They  were 

1  Dr.  Campbeirfi  Translation  of  the  Four  Gospels,  vol.  ii.  pp.  379—382.  third 
edition. 

3  From  tho  Jewish  custom  of  offering  first-firuitt  to  Jehovah,  the  heathens  bor- 
rowed a  similar  rite.  See  Pliny,  Nat.  Hist  lib.  xviii.  c.  2.  Horace,  Sat.  lib.  ii- 
Sat.  V.  12.  TibuUus,  Eleg.  lib.  i.  El.  i.  13w 
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then  devoutly  o^red  to  God  id  grateful  acknowledgnieDt  of  his  pro- 
vidential goodness  in  giving  tbem  the  fruits  of  the  earth.  These 
first-fruits,  or  handful  of  the  first  ripe  grain,  gave  notice  to  all  who 
beheld  them  that  the  general  harvest  would  soon  be  gathered  in. 
How  beautiful  and  strikbg  is  St.  Paul's  allusion  to  this  religH>us 
ceremony  in  that  most  consolatory  and  closely  reasoned  chapter, 
the  fifteenth  of  his  first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  in  which,  irom 
the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ,  he  argues  and  establishes  the  cer- 
tauity  of  tlie  general  resurrection  :  and  represents  Christ  as  the  firsts 
fruits  of  a  glorious  and  universal  harvest  of  all  the  steefMng  dead ! 
^ow  is  ChrUt  risefij  and  become  the  first-fruits  of  than  that  ilepi. 
(1  Cor.  XV.  20.)  The  use  which  the  apostle  makes  of  tlus  image  is 
very  extensive.  ^'  In  the  first  place,  the  growing  of  grain  from  the 
earth  where  it  was  buried  is  an  exact  image  of  the  resurrection  of 
the  body :  for,  as  the  one  is  sovmj  so  is  the  other,  and  neither  it 
quickened  except  it  first  die  and  be  buried.  Then  the  whole  har- 
vest, fit>m  its  relaticm  to  the  first-fruits,  explains  and  ensures  the 
order  of  our  resurrection.  For,  is  the  sheaf  of  the  first-finits 
reaped  f  then  is  the  whole  harvest  ready.  Is  Christ  risen  from  the 
dead  ?  then  shall  all  rise  in  like  manner.  Is  he  accepted  of  God  as 
an  holy  ofifering  ?  then  shall  every  sheaf  that  has  grown  up  with 
him  be  taken  from  the  earth  and  sanctified  in  its  proper  order  :^ 
Chriii  the  first-fruits,  and  qfterward$  they  that  are  thrisfs  at  hii 
eomingJ'^    (1  Cor.  xv.  23.) 

2.  Besides  the  first-firuits,  the  Jews  also  paid  the  Tenth  or  Tithed 
of  all  they  possessed.  (Numb,  xviii.  21.)  They  were  in  general 
collected  of  all  the  produce  of  the  earth.  (Lev.  xxvii.  30.  Deut. 
xiv.  22,  23.  Neh.  xiii.  5.  10.),  but  chiefly  of  corn,  wine,  and  oil, 
and  were  rendered  every  year  except  the  sabbatical  year.  When 
these  tithes  were  paid,  the  owner  of  the  fruits  further  gave  another 
tenth  part,  which  was  carried  up  to  Jerusalem,  and  eaten  in  the 
temple  at  oflfering  feasts,  as  a  sign  of  rejoicing  and  gratitude  to  (rod. 
These  are  called  second  tithes,^  The  Levites  paid  a  tenth  of  the 
tithes  they  received  to  the  priests.  Lasdy,  tliere  were  tithes  allotted 
to  the  poor,  for  whom  there  was  also  a  comer  left  in  every  field, 
which  it  was  not  lawful  to  reap  with  the  rest  (Lev.  xix.  9.  Deut. 
xxiv.  19.) ;  and  they  were  likewise  allowed  such  ears  of  com,  or 
grapes,  as  were  dropped  or  scattered  about,  and  the  sheaves  that 
might  be  accidentally  forgotten  in  the  field.  Field-tithes  might  be 
redeemed  by  those  who  desired  it,  on  pajring  one-fifth  in  addition : 
but  all  conversion  of  the  tithes  of  cattle  was  prohibited.  (Lev.  xxvii. 
32,  33.)    The  payment  and  appreciation  of  them  Moses  left  to  the 

1  Jones's  Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  64.  Harwood's  Introd.  to  the  New  Test.  vol.  ii.  p.  907. 
Michaelis's  Commentaries,  vol.  iii.  pp.  146—149.  Beauaobre^s  Introd.  to  the  New 
Test  (vol.  iii.  p.  200.  of  Bishop  VVatson'a  Collection  of  Tracts.)  Dr.  Lightfoot'a 
Works,  vol.  i.  p.  964.  vol.  ii.  pp.  184.  306,  907.  folio  edit.  Lamv's  Apparatus,  vol. 
i.  p.  204.  Ikenii  Antiq.  Hebr.  part  i.  c.  15.  pp.  210—224.  SGhulzii  ArchsKd.  Hebr. 
pp.  287—292.    Lamy's  Apoanitns  Biblicni,  vol.  i.  np.  209—206. 

a  On  the  application  of  tnete  eecond  tithee,  aee  Micbaelia'a  Commeiitaries,  vol 
iU.  pp.  142, 149. 
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consciences  of  the  people,  witliout  subjecting  tliem  to  judicitl  or  ^- 
cerdotal  visitations,  but  at  the  same  time  he  did  not  prohibit  th^ 
Lcvites  from  taking  care  that  they  duly  received  what  was  their 
own.  The  conscientious  accuracy  of  the  people,  with  respect  to 
die  second  titlie,  he  secured  merely  by  the  declaration  which  they 
made  every  tliree  years  before  God.  From  trifling  articles  he  in  no 
case  required  tithes;  though  we  learn  from  the  Gospel  that  tht 
Pharisees  affected  to  be  scrupulously  exact  in  paying  tithes  of  eveiy 
the  least  herb.  (Matt,  xxiii.  23.)  If,  however,  a  person  had  com- 
mitted a  trespass  against  tlie  sanctuary,  that  is,  had  not  paid  the 
tithes  of  any  particular  tilings,  and  if  at  any  time  afterwards,  his  con- 
science were  awakened  to  a  sense  of  his  guilt,  he  had  it  in  his  power 
to  make  an  atonement,  without  incurring  any  civil  disgrace,  by  sinciply 
paying  an  additional  fifth,  with  his  tithe,  and  making  a  trespass-offer- 
ing.^   (Lev.  V.  14 — 16.) 

The  custom  of  giving  tithes  to  the  Deity  existed  long  before  the 
time  of  Moses.  Thus  Abraham  gave  Melchisedek  king  of  Salem 
(who  was  at  the  same  time  the  priest  of  die  Most  High  God,)  the 
uthe  of  all  that  he  had  taken  from  die  enemy,  vfben  he  returned 
from  his  expedition  against  the  four  kings  who  were  in  alliance  with 
Chedorlaomer.  (Gen.  xiv.  20.)  And  Jacob  consecrated  to  God  the 
tenth  of  all  that  he  should  acquire  in  Mesopotamia.  (Gen.  xxxviii. 
22.)  The  same  custom  obtained  among  various  antient  nations, 
who  devoted  to  their  gods  die  tenth  part  of  every  thing  they 
obtained. 

1  Michaelis's  Commentaries,  vol.  iii.  pp.  141—145. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

BACKED  TIMES  AND  SEASONS  OBSERVED  BY  THE  JEWS. 

I.  The  Sabbath. — How  observed. — Jewish  worship  on  that  day. — 
Their  prayersypuhlic  and  private  ;  attitudes  at  prayer;  forms  of 
prayer. — 11.  Jjieir  manner  of  ivorshipping  in  the  tewqUe. — ^lU. 
r<lEW  MOONS. — ^IV.  Annual  festivals.— V.  The  passover;  u^n 
celebrated^  and  with  w/iat  ceremonies  ;  its  mystical  or  typical  re- 
ference. — VI.  The   day  of    pentecost. — Vll.  The  feast  of 

TABEBNACLES. ^VIII.    ThE    FEAST   OF   TRUMPETS. ^IX,    DaY  OF 

EXPIATION. — X.  Annual  festivals  instituted  by  the  Jews. — Feast 
OF  puRiM. — ^XI.  The  feast  of  dedication. — Other  festivals 
observed  at  stated  intervals. — ^XIl.  The  sabbatical  year. — 
XIII.  The  year  of  jubilee. 

In  order  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  tlic  numerous  wonders  God 
had  wrought  in  favour  of  his  people,  Moses  by  tlie  divine  command 
instituted  various  festivals,  which  they  were  obliged  to  observe: 
these  sacred  seasons  were  either  weekly,  monthly,  or  annual,  or  re- 
curred after  a  certain  number  of  years. 

I.  Every  seventh  day  was  appropriated  to  sacred  repose,  and 
called  the  Sabbath  ;  although  this  name  is  in  some  passages  given 
to  other  festivals,  as  in  Levit.  xxv.  4.,  and  sometimes  it  denotes  a 
week,  as  in  Matt,  xxviii.  1.,  Luke  xxiv.  1.,  Acts  xx.  7.  and  1  Cor. 
xvi.  2.  (Gr.)  It  was  originally  instituted  to  preserve  the  memory  of 
the  creation  of  the  world  (Gen.  ii.  3.) :  whether  it  continued  to  be  ob- 
served by  the  Israelites  as  a  day  of  rest  and  holy  convocation  during 
their  residence  in  Egypt,  is  a  question  concerning  which  learned  men 
are  by  no  means  agreed.  When,  however,  God  gave  them  rest  in 
the  land  of  Canaan,  he  g<ive  them  his  sabbadis  to  be  statedly  kept. 
(Exod.  XX.  10,  11.  and  xvi.  23.) 

In  the  observance  of  the  sabbath,  the  following  circumstances 
were  enjoined  by  divine  command.  1 .  This  day  was  A  be  held 
sacred  as  a  day  of  worship,  in  memory  of  the  creation  of  the  world 
by  Jehovah,  and  also  as  a  day  of  repose  both  for  man  and  beast, 
Xhat  they  might  be  refreshed,  fbd  not  have  tlieir  bodily  strength 
exhausted  by  uninterrupted  labour  (Gen.  ii.  1 — 3.  Exod.  xx.  10, 
11.  Ezek.  XX.  20.);  hence  the  celebration  of  the  sabbadi  was  the 
making  of  a  weekly  profession  diat  they  received  and  revered  the 
Creator  of  heaven  and  earth,  and  was  closely  connected  with  the 
fundamental  principle  of  the  Mosaic  law,  whose  object  was  to  keep 
the  people  from  idolatry,  and  to  maintain  the  worship  of  the  <Hie 
true  God ;  and  hence  also  the  punishment  of  death  was  denounced 
against  the  wilful  profanation  of  this  sol^nmity.  2.  On  this  day 
they  were  most  religiously  to  abstain  from  all  manner  of  work. 
(Exod.  XX.  10.  xxiii.  12.  xxxi.  12 — 17.  xxxv.  2.  Deut.  v.  14,  15. 
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Jer.  xvii.  22.)  It  was  therefi^e  unlawful  to  gather  manna.  (Exod. 
xvi.  22 — 30.),  to  light  a  fire  for  culinary  purposes  (Exod.  xxxv.  3. 
Numb.  XV.  32 — 36.),  and  to  sow  or  reap.  (Exod.  xxxiv.  21.)  To 
these  enactments  die  Jewish  doctors  added  a  variety  of  other  regu- 
lations, for  which  there  is  not  the  slightest  foundation  in  tlie  law  of 
Moses.  Thus,  it  was  formerly  accounted  unlawful  to  repel  force 
by  force  on  the  sabbath-day  ;^  and  how  much  its  observance  was 
strained  by  the  tradiuons  of  the  elders  in  the  time  of  our  Lord,  is 
sufficiently  manifest.  Hence,  we  find  it  was  deemed  unlawful. to 
pluck  ears  of  com  (Matt.  xii.  2.)  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  nature,  be- 
cause that  was  a  species  of  reaping.  We  Icam  from  the  talmudical 
writers  that  it  was  unlawful  to  use  oil  medicinaUy,  though  they 
allowed  it  as  a  luxury  ;  the  anointing  of  the  body  with  fragrant  oils 
being  then,  as  it  is  now,  in  the  East,  one  of  their  highest  enjoy- 
ments. It  was  a  traditional  rule  of  the  antient  Jewish  doctors,  that 
^'  whatever  could  possibly  be  done  on  the  day  before,  or  might  be 
deferred  until  the  following  day,  ought  not  to  drive  out  the  sabbath  ;^' 
an  excellent  maxim  when  righdy  understood,  but  when  applied  to 
cases  of  infirmity  or  sickness,  they  manifestly  showed  that  they  did 
not  comprehend  the  meaning  of  the  divine  declaration — /  vnllhave 
mercy  and  not  sacrifice.  In  chronical  diseases^  therefore,  of  which 
description  were  those  cured  by  Jesus  Christ  on  the  sabbath  day, 
they  conceived  that  the  persons  who  had  so  long  struggled  with 
them  might  very  well  bear  them  a  day  longer,  rather  than  prepare 
medicines  or  in  any  way  attempt  to  be  cured  on  that  day.  The 
knowledge  of  this  circumstance  will  greatly  illustrate  the  conduct  of 
our  Lord  in  healing  the  sick  on  the  sabbath  day,  and  particularly 
the  man  who  had  been  born  blind.  (John  ix.)  The  rule  above 
stated  was  made  before  he  began  to  teach,  and  he  gladly  availed 
himself  of  the  first  opportunity  to  refute  their  erroneous  notions, 
and  expose  their  gross  prevarication  in  interpreting  many  of  the 
sabbatical  laws.  FurUier,  seeing  it  was  prohibited  to  put  fasdng 
spittle  upon  or  into  the  eyes  of  a  blind  man  on  the  sabbath  day, 
our  Saviour  effected  a  cure  by  using  both  clay  and  spitde  (John  ix. 
0.  14.),  to  show  his  divine  authority,  in  employing  means  to  human 
reason  the  most  improper,  even  on  that  sacred  day,  direcUy  in  op- 

Eosition  to  the  above  rule ;  which  was  good  and  just  in  itself,  but 
ypocritical,  superstitious,  and  cruel,  when  applied  to  the  case  of 
healing  on  the  sabbath.'  The  servk^es  of  the  temple,  however^ 
might  be  performed  without  profaning  the  sabbath,  such  as  pre« 
paring  die  sacrifices  (Lev.  vi.  8 — 13.  Numb,  xxtiii.  3 — 10.  Matt, 
xii.  5.) ;  and  it  was  also  lawful  to  perform  circumcision  on  that  day. 
(John  vii.  23.)     3.  The  sabbath  was  to  be  devoted  to  cheerful  rest, 

1  1  Mncc.  ii.  31 — 3d.  See  other  examples  in  Josophus,  Ant.  Jud.  lib.  zli.  c.  ti 
§  2.  De  Bell.  Jud.  lib.  ii.  c.  16.  $  4.  lib.  iv.  c.  2.  $  3.  and  de  vitA  suA,  ^  33. 

S  Dr.  Watton'B  Miana,  title  Shabbath,  pp.  101-.103.  123.  The  nbbath,  we  mav 
obeervef  was  a  type  of  that  eternal  reft,  which  all  the  true  lervanta  of  God  will 
hereafter  oivjov  in  heaven.  See  Jones's  Lectures  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
Lect.  ii.  (WorkS)  yol.  iii.  pp.  240 — 24'3.> 
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that  not  only  the  Israelites,  but  also  strangers  living  with  thepi,  a» 
well  as  their  catde,  might  be  refreshed.  (Exod.  xxiii.  12.)  Hence, 
it  is  not  improbable,  that  they  celebrated  sacrificial  or  offermg  feasts, 
to  which,  from  the  commencement  of  their  polity,  the  poor  were 
invited.  In  later  times,  at  least,  wc  know  from  history,  that  the  Jews 
purchased  and  prepared  the  best  viands  they  could  procure  for  tlie 
sabbath  day,  in  order  to  do  it  honour  ;  and  that  they  actually  had  sab- 
bath feasts,  to  which  they  even  invited  persons  with  whom  they  were 
unacquainted.^ 

The  sabbatli  commenced  at  sun-set,  and  closed  at  the  same  time 
on  the  following  day.  .(Matt.  viii.  16.  Mark  i.  32.)  Whatever  was 
necessary  was  prepared  on  the  latter  part  of  the  preced'mg  day, 
that  is,  of  our  Friday :  hence,  the  day  preceding  the  sabbatli 
r*^<ra€§aTov)  is  in  tlie  New  Testament  termed  the  preparation 
hra^xsiffi),  in  Matt,  xxvii.  62.  Mark  xv.  42.  Luke  xxiii.  54.  and 
John  xix.  14.  31.  42. 

We  know  not  with  certainty  from  the  Mosaic  writings  what  con- 
stituted the  most  antient  worship  of  the  Israelites  on  the  sabbatli 
day.  It  is,  however,  evident  from  tlie  New  Testament,  that  the 
celebration  of  this  day  chiefly  consisted  in  the  religious  exercises 
which  were  then  performed :  though  there  is  no  mjunction  record- 
ed, except  that  a  burnt-ofiering  of  two  lambs  should  on  that  day  be 
added  to  the  morning  and  evening  sacrifices  (Numb,  xxviii.  9.)  ; 
and  that  the  show  bread  should  be  changed.  (Lev.  xxiv.  8.)  In  tlie 
synagogues,  as  we  have  already  seen,  the  sacred  writings  were  read 
and  expounded,  to  which  was  sometimes  added  a  discourse  or 
sermon  by  some  doctor  or  eminent  teacher.  (Luke  iv.  16.  Acts 
xiii.  15.) 

Prayer  also  appears  to  have  formed  a  part  of  their  sacred  worsliip 
in  the  synagogue,  and  especially  in  the  temple  (I  Sam.  i.  9,  10.  1 
Kings  viii.  29,  30.  33.  Psal.  xxviii.  2.  Luke  xviii.  10.);  the  stated 
hours  were  at  the  time  of  offering  the  morning  and  evening  sacrifice, 
or  at  the  third  and  nindi  hours  (Acts  ii.  15.  and  iii.  1.)  ;  although  it 
was  the  custom  of  tlie  more  devout  Jews,  as  David  (Psal.  Iv.  17.) 
and  Daniel  (vi.  10.)  to  pray  three  limes  a  day.  Peter  toent  up  on 
the  house-top  to  pray.  (Acts  x.  9.)  A  similar  usage  obtains  among 
the  Hindoos  to  this  day.*  Previously  to  offering  up  their  suppli- 
cations they  washed  their  hands,  to  signify  that  they  had  put  away 
sin  and  purposed  to  live  a  holy  Ufe.  The  public  prayers  were  first 
offered  at  the  tabernacle,  and  afterwards  in  tlie  temple  and  syna- 
gogues, by  the  minister  appointed  for  that  purpose,  the- people 
answering  {in  the  synagogues  only)  at  the  conclusbn  with  a  loud 

^  Luke  xiv.  1.  and  Lightfoot's  Hone  Hebraicas  on  that  passaj^e.  (Works,  toI.  ii. 
pp.  445,  44G.)  See  also  Wetstein'i  Notes,  vol.  i.  p.  750.  Michaelis  remarks  that 
our  Saviour's  obsenration  in  Luke  xiv.  12 — 14.  can  only  be  fullv  understood  in 
reference  to  a  feast  that  formed  a  part  of  divine  worship,  and,  as  such,  might  look  for 
ft  recompense  from  God :  for  we  do  not  in  ordinary  cases  expect  that  God  should 
reward  us  in  another  world  ibr  every  entertainment  we  give.  Commentaries,  vol. 
iii.  p.  158. 

«  Ward's  History,  dtc.  of  the  Hindoos,  vol.  u.  p.  342. 
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Amen.^  (Neh.  viii.  6.)  Private  prayers  were  ofiered  by  individuals 
in  a  low  tone  of  voice  with  the  head  covered  f  either  itanding  or 
kneeling,  sometimes  bowing  the  head  towards  the  earth,  and  at 
others,  with  the  whole  body  prostrate  on  the  ground.  Sometimes 
they  smote  upon  the  breast^  in  token  of  their  deep  humiliation  and 
penitence,  or  spread  forth  their  hands,  or  lifted  them  up  to  heaven. 
Of  these  various  postures  in  prayer  many  instances  occur  in  the 
sacred  writers.  Thus  Hannah,  in  her  affliction,  spcJce  in  her  heart; 
her  lips  only  moved^  but  her  voice  was  not  heard  (i  Sam.  i.  13.) ; 
and  tne  proud  Pharisee  stood^  and  prayed  with  (within)  himself, 
(Luke  xviii.  11.^  David  says,  I  stretch  forth  mt  hands  unto 
thee.  (Psal.  cxliii.  6.)  Solomon  kneeled  down  upon  his  knees  before 
aU  the  congregation  of  hrady  and  spread  forth  his  hands  towards 
heaven.  (2  Chron.  vi.  13.)  Ezra /e/Z  upon  his  knees,  and  spread 
out  his  hands  to  the  Lord  his  God.  (Ezra  ix.  5.)  Our  adorable 
Redeemer,  in  his  agony  in  the  garden  of  Gethsemane,  fdl  on  his 
face  (prostrated  himself  to  the  ground),  kneeled  doum  and  prayed 
(Matt  xxvi.  39.  Laike  xxii.  41.);  and  the  proto-martyr  Stephen 
kneeled  down  and  prayed  for  his  murderers.  (Acts  vii.  60.)  Moses, 
when  interceding  for  the  unarateful  Israelites  bowed  his  head  to  the. 
earthy  and  worshipped.  (Exod.  xxiv.  8.  Compare  also  Exod.  ix. 
29.)  The  bumble  and  contrite  publican^  standing  afar  offf  smotk 
ON  his  breast,  and  supplicated  divine  mercy.  (Luke  xviii.  13.)  The 
prophet  Isaiah,  when  reproving  the  hypocritical  Jews,  denounces  that 
Jehovah  would  hide  his  eyes  from  them  when  they  spread  forth 
their  hands  (Isa.  i.  15.):  and  the  lifting  up  of  the  hands  to 
heaven,  in  prayer,  is  expressly  noted  by  the  psalmist  (cxli.  2.)  and 
by  the  prophet  Jeremiah.  (Lam.  iii.  41.) 

Similar  postures  were  adopted  by  most  of  the  heathen  nations 
that  pretended  to  any  kind  of  worship,  when  approaching  the  objects 
of  tlieir  adoration ;  which  it  is  highly  probable  that  they  borrowed 
from  the  people  of  God.  Kneeling  was  ever  considered  to  be  the 
proper  posture  of  supplication,  as  it  expressed  humility^  contritiony 
and  subjection.  If  the  person  to  wliom  the  supplication  was  ad- 
dressed, was  within  reach,  the  supplicant  caught  him  by  the  knees ; 
for  as,  among  the  antients,  the  forehead  was  consecrated  to  genius j 
the  ear  to  memory^  and  the  right-hand  to  faith,  so  the  knees  were 

^  1  The  Jews  attribute  a  wonderful  efficacy  to  this  word  ;  and  have  an  idle  tradi- 
tion that  the  gates  of  Paradise  will  be  open  to  him  who  says  Amen  with  all  his  might. 

9  The  reason  of  this  custom  was  to  profess  themselves  reverent  and  ashamed 
lieibre  God,  and  unworthy  to  appear  before  him.  It  was  a  maxim  of  the  Jews — > 
'*  Let  not  the  wise  men,  nor  the  scholars  of  the  wise  men,  pray,  unless  they  be 
covared."  It  appears  that  the  Corinthians,  though  converted  to  the  Christian 
fiuth,  in  this  respect  conformed  to  the  Jewish  practice ;  and  therefore  St.  Paul  re- 
monstrated against  it.  1  Cor.  xi.  4.  Lightibot's  Hor.  Heb.  in  loc.  (Works,  ii.  7G9, 
770.) 

3  The  practice  of  standing  during  prayer  obtained  amon^  the  Arabs  in  the  time 
of  Mohammed,  who,  in  his  Koran,  repeatedly  commands  his  followers  to  stand 
when  they  pray.  C.  B.  Michaelis  de  ritualibus  S.  S.  ex  Alcorano  iliustrandiK. 
6XIV.  in  vol.  ii.  pp.  108,  109.  of  Pott's  and  Ruperti's  Sylloge  Commentationum 
Theologicarum.  See  also  Dr.  Richardson's  Travels  along  the  Shores  of  the  Mp 
diterranean  vol.  i.  p.  463.  et  seq. 
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coDsecrated  to  mercy.  Hence  those  who  entreated  favour,  fell  at  and 
caught  hold  of  the  kness  of  tlie  person  whose  kindness  they  suppli- 
cate. This  mode  of  supplication  is  particularly  referred  to  m  the 
following  passages  in  Homer. 

Tu¥  nv  fuv  iiini9(wa  vaps^to,  km  Xo^  yovintv* 

Iliad  I.  407. 
Now  therefore,  of  those  things  reminding  Jove, 
Embruce  his  knees.  Cowpkb. 

To  which  the  following  answer  is  made  : 

Kai  Tcr*  fvcira  rot  Ufii  Atoi  iron  ;^aX«o&irif  im^ 
K(U  Miv  yowaoouatj  xat  utv  rucco^iu  olut. 

Iliad  1. 426,  4^ 
**  Then  will  I  to  Jove's  brazen  floored  abode, 
Tliat  I  nia/  clasp  his  knees  ;  and  much  misdeem 
Of  my  endeavour,  or  my  pray'r  shall  speed."  Cowper. 

In  the  same  manner  we  find  our  Lord  accosted,  Matt.  xvii.  14. 
'l%ere  came  to  him  a  certain  man^  kneeling  down  to  Aim,  ywv^&rw 
oLVTov,  falling  down  at  his  knees. 

As  to  the  lifting  up^  or  stretching  out  the  hands  (often  joined  to 
kneeling)  of  which  we  have  seen  already  several  instances,  and  of 
wliich  we  have  a  very  remarkable  one  in  Exod.  chap.  xvii.  1 1 .  where 
the  lifting  up,  or  stretching  out  of  the  hands  of  Moses  was  the  means 
of  Israel's  prevailing  over  Amalek  ;  we  find  many  examples  of  both 
m  antient  authors.     Thus  Virgil, 

Corripio  c  stratis  corpus^  TRNDoqcE  scpivas 
Ad  coclvm  cum  voce  maxus,  et  munera  libo. 

Aneid  iii.  176, 177. 
1  started  from  my  bed,  and  raised  on  high 
My  hands  and  voice  in  rapture  to  the  sky ; 
And  pour  libations.  Pitt. 

Dixerat :  et  genua  amplexus,  genibusque  roltUans 

Hmrehat.  Ibid.  607,  008 

Then  kneeled  the  wretch,  and  suppliant  clung  around 

Mtf  knees y  with  tears,  and  grovelled  on  t^^e  ground.  Id. 


-media  inter  numina  divum, 


Multa  Joeem  manibus  sipplex  orassc  scpinis. 

Ibid.  iv.  201,205. 

Amidst  the  statues  of  the  goda  he  stands, 

Jind  spreading  forth  to  Jove,  his  lifted  hands Id. 

Et  DrpLiCES  cum  voce  maiccs  ad  sidera  TE.<tDtT. 

Ibid.  z.  667. 

And  lifted  h^th  his  hands  and  voice  to  heaven. 

lo  some  cases,  the  person  petitioning  came  forward,  and  either 
sat  in  the  dust  or  kneeled  on  the  ground,  placing  his  left  hand  on  the 
knee  of  him,  from  whom  he  expected  the  favour,  while  he  touched 
the  person^s  chin  w4rh  his  right.  We  have  an  instance  of  this  also  in 
Hoxbr: 

Km  fs  ««fMf*  flvrotf  aadcl^rr*,  ami  X«Ct  )r«vMW 

.-^  *(.«,. *-VW«»,««a-^    nMI.500.50L 
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Suppliant  the  goddess  stood :  one  hand  she  vlac'd 

Beneath  his  chin,  and  one  hU  knee  emhrac'a.  PoFE. 

When  the  supplicant  could  not  approach  the  person  to  whom  he 
prayed,  as  where  a  d^ky  was  the  object  of  the  prayer,  he  washed  hif 
hands,  made  an  offering,  and  kneeling  down,  either  stretched  out  both 
his  hands  to  heaven,  or  laid  them  upon  the  offering  or  sacrifice^  or 
upon  the  altar.  Thus  Homer  represents  the  priest  of  Apollo  pray- 
ing •• 

Xt^¥i\pavro  S*  cvcirttf  cat  ovXo^rat  avcXovro. 
Toiaiv  it  Xpvvrii  fuyay  tv^troj  ycipa(  avaa)(utv, 

Iliad  I.  ver.  44D,  450 

With  water  purify  their  hands,  and  take 

The  sacred  offering  of  the  salted  cake, 

While  thus  with  arms  devoutly  rais'd  in  air. 

And  solemn  voice,  the  priest  directs  his  pray'r.  PopeJ 

Tiie  practice  of  standing  with  their  hands  spread  out  towards 
heaven,  was  adopted  by  the  primitive  Christians  when  offering  then: 
supplications  :  diey  stood  up,  says  Tertullian,  and  directed  their  eyes 
towards  heaven  with  expanded  bands/''  A  similar  testimony  is  given 
by  Clement  of  Alexandria  :?  "  We  lift  up  our  head  and  elevate  our 
hands  towards  heaven."  So  also.  Saint  Paul,  when  exhorting  Chris- 
tians to  pray  for  all  classes  of  persons,  describes  the  gesture  then 
used  in  prayer.  (I  Tim.  ii.  8.) — Wherefore  lift  up  holy  hands 
without  un'ath  or  doubting.  Those  who  afFectcd  superior  sanctity, 
or  who  from  motives  of  ostentation  and  hypocrisy,  it  appears,  prayed 
in  the  streets,*  and  made  long  prayers,  were  severely  censured  by 
our  Lord  for  their  formal  and  hypocritical  devotion.  (Matt.  vi.  5. 
and  xxiii.  14.)  When  at  a  distance  from  the  temple,  the  more  de- 
vout Jews  turned  themselves  towards  it  when  they  prayed.  We 
have  an  instance  of  this  in  the  conduct  of  Daniel.^  (Dan.  vi.  10.) 
When  the  orientals  pray  seriously,  in  a  state  of  grief,  they  hide  their 
faces  in  their  bosom.  To  this  circumstance,  the  Psalmist  alludes 
(xxxv.  13.),  when  he  says.  My  prayer  returned  into  mine  ownbosom.^ 

What  tlie  stated  public  prayers  were  in  the  time  of  our  Lord  it  is 
now  impossible  exactly  to  ascertain ;  it  is  probable  that  many  of  the 
eighteen  prayers,  which  are  said  to  have  been  collected  together  by 
Rabbi  Gamaliel  the  Elder,  the  master  of  St.  Paul,  were  then  in  use ; 

1  Dr.  A.  Clarke  on  Exod.  ix.  20. 
9  Apolog.  c.  3<).  p.  :W).  edit.  Rijaltii. 

3  Stromata,  lib.  ii.  p.  722.  The  practice  of  extending  the  hands  in  prayer  still 
obtains  in  the  East.  See  Harmer's  Observationsi  vol.  ii.  pp.  511 — 513.  Fragment5 
•applcmcntary  to  Calmet,  No.  cclxxviii. 

4  Thin  practice  is  also  general  throut^hout  the  East.  Both  Hindoos  and  Musul- 
Bimnns  offer  tlicir  devotions  in  the  most  public  places ;  as,  at  the  landing  places  ot* 
rivers,  in  the  public  streets,  and  on  the  roofs  of  boats,  without  the  least  modesty  or 
•ffbrt  at  concealment.  Ward's  History  of  the  Hindoos,  vol.  ii.  p,  335.  See  also 
Fragments,  No.  cv.,  and  Lightfoot's  Hone  liebraice  on  Matt.  vi.  5.  (Worka,  vol 
itlBc.) 

A  Lamy  is  of  opinion  that  Hezekiah  did  so,  and  that  we  are  to  understand  his 
turning  his  fare  to  the  wall  (2  Kings  xx.  2.)  of  his  taming  towards  the  temple. 
De  TiI>emaculo,  lib.  vii.  c.  1.  ^  5. 

f  Burdcr's  OrieaUl  JUterature,  vol.  ii.  p.  20. 
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and  as  aU  persons  were  not  able  to  commit  tbem  to  memory,  it  is 
also  probable  that  a  summary  of  tliem  was  drawn  up.  But  we  know 
certainly  that  it  was  customary  for  the  more  eminent  doctors  of  the 
Jews  to  compose  forms  of  short  prayers,  wliich  they  delivered  to 
their  scholars.  Thus  John  the  Baptist  gave  his  disciples  such  a 
form :  and  Jesus  Christ,  at  the  request  of  his  disciples,  gave  them 
that  most  perfect  model  emphatically  termed  the  Lories  Prayer^ 
which  the  very  learned  Mr.  Gregory  has  shown  that  he  collected  out 
of  the  Jewish  euchologies:  he  has  translated  die  whole  form  from 
them  as  foUows  :— 

"  Our  Father,  which  art  in  heaven,  be  gracious  unto  us !  O  Lord 
our  God,  hallowed  be  tliy  name,  and  let  the  remembrance  of  thee 
be  glorified  in  heaven  above,  and  upon  earth  here  below.  Let  thy 
kingdom  reign  over  us,  now  and  lot  ever.  The  holy  men  of  old 
said,  remit  and  forgive  unto  all  men  whatsoever  they  have  done 
against  me.  And  lead  us  not  into  temptation,  but  deliver  us  from  the 
evil  thing.  For  tliine  is  the  kingdom,  and  thou  slialt  reign  in  glory 
for  ever,  and  for  evermore."^ 

II.  With  what  reverence  the  Jews  regarded  their  temple,  we  have 
already  seen  ^  and  in  proportion  to  the  sanctit}'  of  the  place  was  the 
solemn  and  holy  behaviour  required  of  all  who  came  to  worship 
there.  The  law,  indeed,  had  prohibited  the  approach  of  all  un- 
cleanness ;  but  to  the  enactments  of  Moses  the  great  masters  of  tra- 
ditions added  a  variety  of  other  trifling  regulations,  which  the  law  had 
not  named,  while  they  scrupled  not  to  make  the  ''  house  of  prayer," 
a  den  of  tliieves.  Dr.  Lightfoot  has  collected  many  of  these  tradi- 
tions respecting  tlie  temple  worsliip ;  an  abridgment  of  which  will 
form  a  proper  supplement  to  the  preceding  observations. 

J .  No  man  might  enter  the  "  mountain  of  the  house,"  for  so  they 
called  the  temple,  with  his  staff;  weapons  of  offence  being  unsuited 
to  die  house  of  peace;  and  it  being  reputed  indecorous  to  lean, 
when  dicre,  on  any  other  staff  than  God.  On  this  account  it  was, 
that  our  \jqtA  expelled  the  buyers  and  sellers  of  catde  from  the  tem- 
ple, with  a  whip  of  cords.  (John  ii.  15.) — 2,  No  man  was  permitted 
to  enter  with  slioes  on  his  feet  ;^  nor  witii  dust  on  his  feet,  which  be 
was  obliged  to  wipe  or  wash  (thus  indmaUng  the  necessity  of  ap- 
proaching the  Most  High  divested  of  all  worldly  cares  and  affections) ; 
nor  with  money  in  his  purse,  nor  with  his  purse  about  him. — 3.  Hav- 
ing arrived  at  the  temple,  every  worshipper  was  prohibited  from  spit- 
ting diere,  as  well  as  from  using  any  irreverent  gestures,  or  making  it 
a  thoroughfare  to  shorten  his  distance  in  crossing  from  one  part  of 


1  Seo  the  Works  of  the  Rev.  and  learned  Mr.  John  Gregorie,  p.  168.  London, 
1683.  See  aUo  Dr.  Liffhtfoots Hor.  Heb.  on  Matt.  vi. d— 13.  Dnuiut,  in  Critiei 
Sacri.  vol.  vi.  col.  259,  260.  Whitby  and  other  commentators,  in  loc.  Dr.  Hales 
has  an  excellent  commentarv  on  this  prayer,  in  his  Analysis  of  Chronology,  vol.ii. 
book  ii.  pp.  1005 — 1011.  Tne  forms,  &c.  ofprayer  of  the  modem  Jews  are  da* 
scribed  by  Mr.  Allen.  Modem  Judaism,  pp.  326--354. 

2  Sec  pp.  232,  233.  supra. 

3  This  prohibition  was  derived  from  the  command  of  God  to  Moees  (Eiod  iii. 
5.),  and  Joshua,  (v.  15.)    The  same  usage  obtains  throughout  tJie  East  to  tkii  d^y. 
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the  city  to  another :  and  on  entering  the  court,  he  must  walk  leisurely 
and  gravely  to  his  place,  and  diere  demean  himself  as  in  the  presence 
of  God.— 4.  Having  now  entered  to  pray  and  attend  the  service, 
he  was  to  stand  witli  his  feet  one  even  with  tlie  other ;  and,  casting 
his  eyes  down\vard,  while  he  raised  his  heart  upward,  must  cross  his 
hands  upon  his  breast,  and  stand  as  a  servant  before  his  master  with 
all  reverence  and  fear.  The  practice  of  looking  down  in  prayer  the 
Jews  derived  from  those  passages  of  Scripture,  which  speak  of  being 
ashamed  to  look  up  towards  heaven,  on  account  of  their  sinfulness : 
to  this  position  of  looking  down  and  laying  his  hands  upon  his  heart, 
the  demeanour  of  the  devout  publican  (Luke  xviii.  13.)  seems  to  be 
parallel.  Even  the  priests  when  tliey  pronounced  the  blessing  upon 
the  people,  neither  looked  up  towards  heaven,  nor  level  upon  the 
people,  but  down  upon  the  ground ;  and  the  people  were  prohibited 
from  looking  upon  them. — 5.  However  weary  the  worshipper  misht 
be  with  standing,  he  might  on  no  account  sit  down  either  m  the  Is- 
raelites' or  priests'  court ;  no  person  whatever  being  allowed  that 
privilege,  except  the  kings  of  tlie  house  of  David.— 6.  Having  of- 
fered their  prayers  in  the  manner  already  noticed,^  and  performed 
the  services,  they  were  to  depah  in  the  same  order  in  which  they 
bad  entered ;  and  as  they  were  prohibited  to  turn  their  backs  upon 
the  altar,  they  went  backward  uU  they  were  out  of  the  court,  and 
departed  from  the  temple  by  a  different  gate  from  that  by  which  they 
bad  entered.^ 

III.  The  Jewish  months  being  lunar  were  originally  calculated 
from  the  first  appearance  of  the  moon,  on  which  the  Feast  of  the  JSTew- 
Moan,  or  beginning  of  months  (as  tlie  Hebrews  termed  it)  was  cele- 
brated. (Exod.  xii.  2.  Numb.  x.  10.  xxviii.  11.  Isa.  i.  13, 14.)  It 
seems  to  have  been  in  use  long  before  the  time  of  Moses,  who  by  the 
divine  command  prescribed  what  ceremonies  were  then  to  be  ob- 
served. It  was  proclaimed  with  the  sound  of  trumpets  (Numb.  x. 
10.  Psal.  Ixxxi.  3.) :  and  several  additional  sacrifices  were  offered. 
(Numb,  xxviii.  11 — 15.) 

IV.  Besides  the  sabbadi,  Moses  instituted  other  festivals :  three  of 
these,  viz.  the  passover,  the  feast  of  pentecost,  and  the  feast  of  taber- 
nacles, which  are  usually  denominated  the  Ch-eat  Feitivats,  were  dis- 
tinguished from  die  sabbath,  and  indeed  from  all  other  holy  davs, 
by  the  circumstance  of  each  of  them  lasting  seven  (one  for  eight) 
successive  days :  during  which  die  Jews  were  bound  to  rejoice  be- 
fore the  Lord  for  all  their  deliverances  and  mercies.  (Deut.  xvi.  11 
— 15.)  All  the  males  of  the  twelve  tribes  were  bound  to  be  present 
at  these  grand  festivals  (Exod.  xxxiv.  23.  Deut.  xvi.  16.) ;  and  for 
their  encouragement  to  attend  they  were  assured  that  no  man  should 
desire  their  land  during  their  absence  (Exod.  xxxiv.  24.) ;  in  other 
words,  that  they  should  be  secure  from  hostile  invasion  during  their 
attendance  on  reUgious  worship  : — a  manifest  proof  this  of  the 
I '■'    ■■  ■  ■  .  ■  ■  ■        ■  ■  ■       .  ■  ■■    ■        ,         .    ■■  .1  I  ■    ^  ■■  - 

i  See  pp.  292—295.  supra. 
3  Lighj&ol'a  Works,  toI.  u.  pp.  947-^59. 
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divine  origin  of  their  religion,  as  well  as  of  the  power  and  particular 
providence  of  God,  in  working  thrice  every  year  an  especial  miracle 
for  the  protection  of  his  people.  The  design  of  these  meetings  was 
pardy  to  unite  the  Jews  among  themselves,  and,  teaching  them  to  re- 
gard each  other  as  brethren  and  fellow-citizens,  to  promote  mutual 
K>ve  and  friendship.  To  this  the  Psalmist  probably  refers  in  Psal. 
cxxii.  3,  4. ;  and  it  was  partly  that,  as  one  church,  they  might  make 
one  congregation^  and  join  m  solenm  worship  together.  Further, 
so  large  a  concourse  of  people  would  give  tiie  greater  solenmity  to 
these  festivals :  and  as  no  Israelite  was  to  present  himself  before  the 
Lord  without  some  offering  (Deut.  xvi.  16, 17.),  ample  provision  was 
thus  made  for  the  support  of  the  ministers  of  the  sanctuary.  On 
these  occasions,  although  tlie  men  were  required  to  attend,  it  does 
not  appear  that  women  were  prevented  from  going  if  they  chose,  at 
least  to  the  passover.  (See  1  Sam.  i.  3.  7.  Luke  ii.  41.)  For  greater 
security,  however,  against  tlie  attacks  of  robbers  on  the  road,  they 
used  to  travel  in  large  companies,  tliose  who  came  from  the  same 
city,  canton,  or  district  forming  one  company.  They  carried  neces- 
saries along  with  them,  and  tents  for  their  lodging  at  night.^  It  was 
among  such  a  "  company"  that  Joseph  and  Mary  sought  Jesus  Chrial 
(Luke  ii.  44.) :  and  to  their  journeying  through  a  dreary  valley  on 
one  of  these  festivals,  the  Psalmist  probably  alludes.  (Ixxxiv.  6.) 
Further,  as  the  Jewish  sanctuary  and  service  contamed  in  them  a 
shadow  of  good  things  to  come,  and  were  typical  of  the  Christian 
church,  this  prescribed  concourse  from  all  parts  of  the  country  might 
be  intended  to  ^pify  the  gathering  of  the  people  to  Christ  and  mto  his 
church,  from  all  parts  of  the  world  under  tlie  Christian  dispensation. 
Hence  St.  Paul,  alluding  to  these  general  assemblies  of  the  Israelites 
on  the  three  grand  feasts,  says  '^  We  are  come  to  the  general  astembbf 
of  the  church."  (Heb.  xii.  23.) 

But  besides  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  religious  celebra- 
don  of  these  ordinances,  Michaelis  has  pointed  out  several  instances 
in  which  they  produced  a  salutary  effect  on  the  community.  Not 
only  would  theu*  meeting  together  in  one  place  for  the  purposes  of 
religion  and  social  intercourse  tend  to  prevent  a  total  alienation  of 
rival  tribes,  as  well  as  civil  war,  but  it  would  also  affi>rd  them  an 
opportunity  of  being  mutually  reconciled.  Further,  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  these  annual  meetings  promoted  the  internal  commerce 
of  the  Israelites,  who  were  prohibited  from  carrying  on  traffic  with 

1  Nearly  nmilar  to  this  is  the  mode  of  travelling  in  the  East  to  this  hour.  Such 
compames  they  now  call  caraTu» ;  uid  in  many  places  there  are  buildiogs  fitted 
up  for  their  reception,  called  caravanMeraiM.  This  account  of  the  Israelitee*  mode 
of  traTellinff  furnishes  a  ready  answer  to  the  question,  how  Joseph  and  Mary  oonld 
make  a  day's  journey  without  discovering,  helbre  night,  that  Jesus  was  aot  in  tha 
*'  company."  In  the  day-time,  as  circumstances  mi^rht  lead  them,  the  travellers 
would  nrobably  mingle  with  their  friends  and  acquamtance ;  but  in  the  evening, 
when  tiiey  were  about  to  encamp,  every  one  would  join  the  fiunily  to  whieb  £• 
belonged.  As  Jesus  then  did  not  appear  when  it  was  growing  late,  bis  j^wents 
first  sought  him,  where  they  supposed  he  would  most  probably  be,  among  bos  rela* 
tions  and  acquaintance ;  and  not  finding  bim,  returned  to  Jerusalem.  A.  Caap> 
beU's  TrtQslatioo  of  the  Oo^ls,  vol.  u.  p.  449.  noU  on  Luke  M.  44. 
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foreigners ;  and  lasdy,  they  had  an  important  influence  on  the  Jewish 
calendar,  inasmuch  as  the  year  was  arranged,  so  that  the  various  fes- 
tivals should  fall  in  their  respective  months  without  interfering  with 
the  labours  of  tlie  field.' 

V.  The  first  and  most  eminent  of  these  festivals  was  the  passoveb,* 
instituted  tlic  night  before  die  Israelites'  departure  from  Egypt,  for 
a  perpetual  memorial  of  dieir  signal  deliverance,  and  of  die  favouf 
which  God  showed  them  in  passing  over  and  sparing  dieir  first-bom, 
when  he  slew  tlie  first-born  of  the  Egyptians.  (Exod.  xii.  12 — 14. 
29,  30 — 51.)  This  festival  was  also  called  the  feast  or  the  days  qf 
unleavened  bread  (Exod.  xxiii.  15.  Mark  xiv.  1.  Acts  xii.  3.) ;  be- 
cause it  was  unlawful  to  eat  any  oUier  bread  during  die  seven  days 
the  feast  lasted.  The  name  was  also  by  a  nictunymy  given  to  the 
Iamb  that  was  killed  on  die  first  day  of  this  feast,  (Ezra  vi.  20.  Matt. 
xxvi.  17.)  whence  the  expressions,  to  eat  (he  passover^  (Mark  xiv. 
12.  14.)  and  to  sacrifice^  the  pHssover.  (1  Cor.  v.  7.)  Hence  also 
St.  Paul  calls  Jesus  Clirist  our  possover  (ibici.),  diat  is,  our  tme  pas- 
chal lamb.  But  the  appeliauon,  p^u^^sover,  belongs  more  pardculariy 
to  the  second  day  of  the  feast,  viz.  the  fiftecnUi  day  of  the  month 
NisaA.^  It  was  ordained  to  be  celebrated  on  tiie  anniversary  of  the 
deliverance  of  the  IsraeUtes.  This  was  an  indispensable  rite  to  be 
observed  by  every  Israelite,  except  in  f)articular  cases  enumerated 
in  Numb.  ix.  1 — 13.,  on  pain  of  death  :^  and  no  uncircumcised  per* 
son  was  allowed  to  partake  of  tlie  passover.®  On  this  festive  occa- 
sion, it  was  die  custom  at  Jerusidcin  lor  the  inhabitants  to  give  the 
free  use  of  their  rooms  and  fuiiiiture  to  strangers  at  the  passovcr. 
This  usage  will  explain  the  circumstance  of  our  Saviour^s  sending  to 
a  man  to  prepare  for  his  eating  die  passover,  who,  by  the  relation, 
appears  to  have  been  a  stranger  to  him.  Further,  in  order  to  render 
this  grand  fesuval  the  more  interesting,  a  custom  was  introduced  in 
the  later  Umes  of  the  Jewish  polity,  of  libcradng  some  criminal.  By 
whom  or  at  what  time  this  practice  originated  it  is  now  impossible  ac- 
curately to  determine  :  die  most  probable  opinion  is,  that  it  was  intro- 
duced by  the  Romans  themselves,  perhaps  by  Pilate  at  the  com- 
j^  -  ■     — *^ 

t  Commentaries  nn  the  Law  nf  Moses,  vo].  iii.  pp.  182 — 1^.  Jennings's  Jewiih 
Antioiiities,  book  i.  c.  iv.  pp.  331,  3!>J. 

>  On  the  true  moaninsr  of  the  word  passover,  Archbp.  MtLseB  bis  a  learned  dio- 
qniaition  in  vol.  i.  of  his  discourses  on  the  Atonement,  pp.  r*ri9'->'<!2) .  That  it  wis 
a  kind  of  fcedcral  rite  (as  tlie  Eucharist  alwo  is)  between  God  and  man,  Dr.  Cud- 
worth  has  Bolidry  proved  in  his  "  True  Notion  ofthe  Lord's  Supper,"  chap.  Vfepp. 
83—36.  at  the  end  of  vol.  ii.  of  his  -  Intellectual  System,"  4to.  edit. 

3  That  the  passover  was  a  pro]>or  and  real  sacrifice,  see  largely  proved  by  Archbp. 
Jfageo  in  the  same  work,  vol.  i.  pp.  207 — 30t). 

4  Lev.  xxiii.  ({.  Mark  xiv.  1.  Josephus  Ant.  Jud.  lib.  iii.  c.  z.  $  5. 

9  fn  like  manner.  Dr.  Water  land  has  obsorvod,  a  contempt  and  rejection  of  at 
laait  the  thing  signified  by  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper,  mukt  neceeearily 
axclade  every  man  from  the  benefits  of  Christ's  passion  ana  death. 

<  So,  in  tHe  early  ages  of  Christianity,  no  person  was  permitted  to  come  to  the 
Lord's  Supper  until'  ho'liad  been  bsiptiMcd.  As  soon,  however,  as  the  passover  woa 
Mlabratod,  every  one  was  at  libertv  to  rrn  home  the  vnry  next  morning  if  he  ploas- 
•d  (Deut.  xvi.  7.).  of  counie  while  the  fosti\'al  lasted,  in  order  tliat  those  Jews,  who 
etme  from  a  diirtance,  might  return  in  time  for  getting  in  the  hirveft.  Michaeliv** 
Gommentarie?,  vol.  iii.  pp.  183,  lb4. 
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might  easily  arise  between  the  rival  and  hostile  sects  of  Pharisees  and 
Sadducees :  and  such  a  difference,  it  has  been  conjectured,  did  exist 
at  tlie  time  Jesus  Christ  celebrated  the  passover  with  his  disciples, 
one  whole  day  before  the  Pharisees  offered  their  paschal  sacrifice.^ 
Sacrifices  peculiar  to  this  festival  were  to  be  offered  every  day  during 
its  continuance :  but  tlie  first  and  last  days,  (the  fifteenth  and  twen^- 
first)  were  to  be  sanctified  above  all  the  rest,  by  abstaining  from  servile 
labour,  and  holding  a  sacred  convocation.  (Exod.  xii.  15.  Levit. 
xxiii.  7,  8.) 

2.  Of  the  ceremonies  mth  which  the  passover  was  to  he  celebrated. 
—-The  paschal  lamb  was  to  be  a  male,  without  blemish,  of  the  first 
year,  either  from  the  sheep  or  the  goats'  (Exod.  xii.  5.) :  it  was  to 
be  taken  from  the  flocks  four  days  before  it  was  killed ;  and  one 
Iamb  was  to  be  offered  for  each  family ;  and  if  its  members  were 
too  few  to  eat  a  whole  lamb,  two  families  were  to  join  together.  In 
the  time  of  Josephus  a  paschal  society  consisted  at  least  of  ten  per- 
sons to  one  lamb,  and  not  more  than  twenty.^  Our  Saviour's  so- 
ciety was  composed  of  himself  and  the  twelve  disciples.  (Matt.  xxia. 
20.  Luke  xxii.  14.)  Next  followed  the  killing  of  the  passover;  be- 
fore the  exode  of  the  Israelites  from  Egj'pt,  this  was  done  in  their 
private  dwellings,  but  after  their  settlement  in  Canaan,  it  was 
ordered  to  be  performed  ''in  the  place  which  the  Lord  should 
choose  to  place  his  name  there."  (Deut.  xvi.  2.)  Thb  appears  t» 
have  been  at  first  wherever  the  ark  was  deposited,  and  ultimately  at 
Jerusalem  in  the  courts  of  the  temple-^  Every  particular  person 
(or  rather  a  delegate  from  every  paschal  societyV  slew  his  own 
victim :  according  to  Josephus,  between  the  ninth  hour,  or  three  in 
the  afternoon,  and  die  eleventh^  that  is,  about  sun-set :  and  withia 
that  space  of  time  it  was,  that  Jesus  Christ,  our  true  paschal  lamb* 
was  crucified.  (Matt,  xxvii.  46.)  The  victim  being  killed,  one  of 
the  priests  received  the  blood  into  a  vessel,  which  was  handed  from 
one  priest  to  another,  until  it  came  to  him  who  stood  next  the  altar, 
and  by  whom  it  was  sprinkled  at  the  bottom  of  the  altar.  After  the 
bbod  was  sprinkled,  the  lamb  was  hung  up  and  flayed ;  this  being 
done,  the  victim  was  opened,  the  fat  was  taken  out  and  consumed 

1  That  a  difference  did  eziRt  as  to  the  time  of  beginning  the  passover  is  intimat- 
ed in  John  xiii.  1«  2.  xviii.  28.  and  zix.  14.  31.  The  coniecture  above  noticed  was 
made  by  Schulze,  (Archfpol.  Hebr.  p.  319.)  ;  and  if  it  could  be  substantiated,  would 
reconcile  the  seeminff  differences  occurring  in  the  evangelists  respecting  the  time 
when  Christ  actualfy  celebrated  the  passover.  Dr.  A,.  Clarke  has  collected  the 
principal  opinions  on  this  much  contested  point,  in  his  discourse  on  the  Eueharisti 
pp.  5—24.    See  also  Jennings's  Jewish  Antiquities,  book  iii.  c.  iv.  pp.  336—340. 

S  The  Hebrew  word  rw  sch,  means  either  a  lamb  or  a  kid :  either  was  equally 
proper.  The  Hebrews  however  in  general  preferred  a  lamb.  Theodoret  under- 
■kaiads  the  law  to  mean,  he  that  has  a  lamb,  let  him  offer  it;  but  let  him  that  has 
none,  offer  a  kid. 

3  De  Bell.  Jud  lib.  vi.  e.  ix.  ^  3. 

4  The  area  of  the  three  courts  of  the  temple,  besides  the  rooms  and  other  j^aoes 
in  it«  whore  the  paschal  victim  might  be  offered,  contained  upwards  of  4«k>,60O 
•quar''  cubits ;  so  that  there  was  ample  room  for  more  than  500,000  men  to  be  in 
the  teuiple  at  the  same  time.    Lamy,  De  Tabemaculo,  lib.  vii.  c.  iz.  %  4, 5. 

ft  See  Lightfoot's  Temple  Service,  ch.  zii.  §  5.    rWorkn.  vol.  i.  pp.  f«7— f>50  ) 
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on  the  altar,  after  which  the  owner  took  it  to  his  own  house.  The 
paschal  lamb  was  to  be  roasted  tokoky  which  (besides  its  typical 
meaning  to  be  hereafter  considered)  might  be  ordered  as  a  matter  of 
convenience  at  the  first  passover,  in  order  that  their  culinaiy  utenaib 
might  be  packed  up  ready  for  their  departure  while  the  lamb  was 
roasting. 

After  the  lamb  was  thus  dressed,  it  was  eaten  by  each  fimiily  or 
paschal  society.^  The  first  passover  was  to  be  eaten  standing,  in 
the  posture  of  travellers,  who  had  no  time  to  lose  ;  and  with  unlea- 
vened bread  and  bitter  herbs,  and  no  bone  of  it  was  to  be  broken. 
(Exod.  xii.  8.  1 1.  46.)  The  posture  of  travellers  was  enjoined  them, 
both  to  enliven  their  faith  in  tlie  promise  of  their  then  speedy  delive* 
ranee  from  Egypt;  and  also,  that  they  might  be  ready  to  begin  their 
march  presently  after  supper.  Tliey  were  ordered,  therefore,  to  eat 
it  with  their  loins  girded  ;  for  as  they  were  accustomed  to  wear  long 
and  loose  garments,  such  as  are  generally  used  by  the  eastern  nations 
to  this  day,  it  was  necessary  to  tie  them  up  with  a  girdle  about  their 
loins,  when  they  either  travelled  or  engaged  in  liny  laborious  employ- 
ment.^ 

Further^  they  were  to  eat  the  passover  vnth  ihoes  on  their  feet^  for 
in  those  hot  countries  they  ordinarily  wore  sandals,  which  were  a  sort 
#f  clogs,  or  went  barefoot ;  but  in  travelling  tliey  used  shoes,  which 
were  a  kind  of  short  boots,  reaching  a  little  way  up  the  legs.  Hence, 
when  our  Saviour  sent  his  twelve  disciples  to  preach  in  the  neighbour- 
ing towns,  designing  to  convince  them  by  their  own  experience  of  the 
extraordinary  care  of  divine  providence  over  them,  that  tliey  might 
not  be  discouraged  by  the  length  and  danger  of  the  jouinies  they 
would  be  called  to  undertake ;  on  this  account  he  ordered  them 
to  make  no  provision  for  their  present  journey,  particularly,  not  to  take 
shoes  on  their  feet,  but  to  be  shod  with  sandals.  (Matt.  x.  10.  corop. 
with  Mark  vi.  9.) 

Again,  they  were  to  eat  tlie  passover  with  staves  in  their  handSf 
such  as  were  always  used  by  travellers  in  those  rocky  countries,  both 
to  support  them  in  slippery  places,  and  defend  them  against  assaults. 
(Gen.  xxxii.  10.)^  Of  this  sort  was  probably  Moses's  rod  which  he 
had  in  his  hand,  when  Grod  sent  him  witli  a  message  to  Pharaoh 
(Exod.  iv.  2.),  and  which  was  afterwards  used  as  an  instrummt  in 
working  so  many  miracles.  So  necessary  in  these  countries  was  m 
staff  or  walking  stick  on  a  journey,  that  it  was  a  usual  thing  for  per- 

1  Beatuobre  lays  that  tbefe  sodalities  were  called  brotktrkoodSf  and  the  guests, 
eompaniont  or  friends  ;  and  that  our  Saviour's  reproof  of  Judas  hy  caUing  him 
fViond  or  companion  (Matt.  xxvi.  50.)  was  both  just  and  cutting,  because  ae  be- 
tfavrd  him  after  having  eaten  the  passover  with  him. 

a  Thus  when  Elislia  sent  his  servant  Gehaxi  on  a  message  in  haste,  he  bade  Ua 
"  gird  up  his  loins,"  3  Kings  iv.  29. )  and  when  our  Saviour  set  about  waahiny  Ine 
diBciples'  feet,  "  he  took  a  towel  and  girded  himself/'  John  xiii.  4. 

'  David  beautifuUy  alludes  to  this  custom  in  the  twenty-third  Psafan ;  where 
(v.  4.)  expressing  his  trust  in  the  ffoodness  of  the  Almighty,  to  enable  him  to  paM 
tranquilly  through  the  article  of  death,  he  exclaims,  1^,  though  i  wM  thrmtgh 
tht  wUUy  of  the  ghadmo  of  death,  IwiU  ft^  no  9tU :  fsrihsm  mti  mkk  m$^  Mf 
MD  omd  thy  STATF,  they  comfort  me. 
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SODS  when  they  undertook  long  iournies,  to  take  a  spare  staff  with 
them,  for  fear  one  should  fail.  When  Christ,  therefore,  sent  his  apo»- 
ties  on  the  embassy  above  mentioned,  he  ordered  them  not  to  takt 
staves  (Luke  ix/S.  Mark  vi.  8.),  that  is,  only  one  staff  or  walking 
stick,  without  making  provision  of  a  spare  one,  as  was  common  in 
long  journies. 

The  paschal  lamb  was  to  be  eaten  with  unleavened  bread,  on  pain 
of  being  cut  off  from  Israel,  or  excommunicated ;  thougli  some  critics 
understand  diis  of  bemg  put  to  death.  The  reason  of  tliis  injunction 
was,  partly  to  remind  them  of  the  hardships  they  had  sustained  in 
Egypt,  unleavened  being  more  heavy  and  less  palatable  than  leavened 
bread  ;  on  which  account  it  is  called  the  bread  of  affliction  (Deut. 
xvi.  3.) ;  and  partlv  to  commemorate  the  speed  of  their  deliverance 
or  departure  from  thence,  which  was  such,  that  they  had  not  sufficient 
time  to  leaven  their  bread  ;  it  is  expressly  said,  that  their  ^Mough  was 
not  leavened,  because  they  were  thrust  out  of  £g>'pt  and  could  not 
tarry  (Exod.  xii.  39.) ;  and  on  this  account  it  was  enacted  into  a 
standing  law,  '*  Thou  shalt  eat  unleavened  bread,  even  the  bread  of 
affliction ;  for  thou  earnest  forth  out  of  Egypt  in  haste."  (Deut.  xvi. 
3.)  This  rite,  therefore,  was  not  only  observed  at  the  first  passover, 
but  in  all  succeeding  ages.  But  from  the  metaphorical  sense  in 
which  the  term  leaven  is  used,^  this  prohibition  is  supposed  to  have 
had  a  moral  view ;  and  that  the  divine  legislator's  intention  was,  diat 
the  Israelites  should  cleanse  tlieir  minds  from  malice,  envy,  and  by* 
pocrisv ;  in  a  word,  from  die  leaven  of  Egypt.  In  consequence  of 
this  injunction,  the  Hebrews,  as  well  as  the  modem  Jews,  have  always 
taken  particular  care  to  search  for  all  the  leaven  diat  might  be  in  their 
bouses,  and  to  bum  it.^ 

The  passover  was  likewise  to  be  eaten  "  with  bitter  herbs :"  this 
was  doubtless  prescribed  as  a  memorial  of  their  severe  bondage  im 
Egypt,  which  made  their  lives  bitter  unto  them ;  and  possibly  also  te 
denote  that  the  haste  in  which  they  departed,  conipeUed  them  to  ga- 
ther sucli  wild  herbs  as  most  readily  presented  themselves.  To  this 
sauce  the  Jews  afterwards  added  another,  made  of  dates,  raisins,  and 
several  ingredients  beaten  together  to  the  consistence  of  mustard, 
which  is  c^ed  charoseth,  and  is  designed  to  represent  the  clay  in 
which  their  forefathers  wrought  while  they  were  in  bondage  to  the 
Egyptians. 

1  Lightfoot'g  Works,  vol.  i.  pp.  053,  954.    Allen's  Modem  Judaion,  p.  381. 

S  Sm  Matt.  xvi.  G.  St.  Paul,  writing  to  the  Corinthians  a  short  time  before  the 
passover,  exhorts  them  to  cleanse  out  the  old  leaven  of  lewdness  by  casting;  the  in- 
cestuous person  out  of  the  church ;  uid  to  keep  thefemst  (of  the  Lord's  Supper) 
•moi  with  the  old  Icaren  of  sensuality  and  uncleanness,  with  which  they  were  tot- 
wamly  corruoted,  neither  v>Uh  the  leaven  of  naliee  and  wickedness,  hit  toith  the 
tadeaoemed  oread  (or  qualities)  of  sincerity  and  truth.  Mackniffht  on  1  Cor.  v.  7, 
8. ;  who  observes,  that  it  is  probable  from  this  passiure  that  the  disciples  of  Christ 
befan  very  early  to  celebrate  the  Lord's  Supper  with  peculiar  solemnly,  annuaUy 
«» the  davoB  which  the  Redeemer  sufiered,  which  was  the  day  of  the  lewish  pass- 
«ver,  ealled  in  modem  lonfua^  Eaoter,  It  is  with  beantiftu  propriety  therefbn 
lint  thb  passage  of  St.  Paul  is  latrodtieed  by  the  AagliGandiareli  among  the  oe«ft- 
sional  versicles  for  Easter  Sunday. 
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It  was  further  prescribed,  that  they  should  eat  the  flesh  of  the  lamb, 
without  breaking  any  of  his  bones.  (Exod.  xii.  46.)  This  the  latter 
Jews  understand,  not  of  the  smaller  bones,  but  only  of  the  ereater, 
which  had  marrow  in  them.  Thus  was  this  rite  also  intended  to  de« 
note  their  being  in  haste,  not  having  time  to  break  the  bones  and  suck 
out  the  marrow.  But  it  had  likewise  a  t3rpical  meaning,  of  which  we 
shall  have  occasion  to  take  notice  hereafter. 

Lastly,  it  was  ordered  that  nothing  of  the  paschal  lamb  should  re- 
main till  die  morning ;  but,  if  it  were  not  all  eaten,  it  was  to  be  constmied 
by  fire.  (Exod.  xii.  10.)  The  same  law  was  extended  to  all  eucha- 
ristical  sacrifices  (Lev.  xxii.  30.) ;  no  part  of  which  was  to  be  left,  or 
set  by,  lest  it  should  be  corrupted,  or  converted  to  any  profane  or 
common  use, — an  injunction  which  was  designed  no  doubt  to  maintain 
the  honour  of  sacrifices,  and  to  teach  the  Jews  to  treat  with  reverence 
whatever  was  consecrated  more  especially  to  the  service  of  God. 

Such  were  the  circumstances  under  which  the  first  passover  was 
celebrated  by  the  Israelites ;  for,  after  they  were  setded  in  die  land 
of  Canaan,  they  no  tonger  ate  it  standing,  but  the  guests  reclined  on 
their  left  arms  upon  couches  placed  round  the  table.  (John  xiii.  23.) 
This  posture,  according  to  the  talmudical  writers,  was  an  emblem  of 
that  rest  and  freedom  which  God  bad  granted  to  the  children  of  Israel 
by  bringing  them  out  of  Egypt.  This  custom  of  reclining  at  table, 
over  one  another's  bosom,  was  a  sign  of  equality  and  strict  union  among 
the  guests.^ 

Dr.  Lightfoot  has  collected  from  tlie  Talmud  a  variety  of  passages 
reladve  to  die  Jewish  mode  of  celebradng  the  passover ;  from  wmch 
we  have  abridged  the  following  particulars,  as  they  are  calculated  ma- 
terially to  illustrate  the  evangelical  history  of  our  Lord's  last  passover, 
recorded  in  Matt  xxvi.  Mark  xiv.  Luke  xxii.  and  John  xiii. 

(L)  The  guests  being  placed  around  the  table,  they  mingled  a  cup 
of  wine  with  water,  over  which  the  master  of  the  family  (or,  if  two  or 
more  families  were  united,  a  person  deputed  for  the  purpose)  gave 
thanks,  and  then  drank  it  off.  The  thanksgiving  for  the  wine  was  to 
this  effect,  ^^  Blessed  be  thou,  O  Lord,  who  hast  created  the  fruit  ^ 
the  vine  ;"  and  for  the  day,  as  follows — "  Blessed  be  thou  for  tms 
good  day,  and  for  this  holy  convocation,  which  thou  hast  given  us  for 
joy  and  r^oidng !  Blessed  be  thou,  O  Lord,  who  hast  sanctified  h* 
rael  and  the  times  /"  Of  diese  cups  of  wine  they  drank  four  in  the 
course  of  the  ordinance. 

(2.)  They  then  washed  their  hands,  after  which  the  table  was  fur- 
nished with  the  paschal  lamb,  roasted  wliole,  with  bitter  herbs,  and 
with  two  cakes  of  unleavened  bread,  together  with  the  remains  of  the 
peace-oflerings  sacrificed  on  the  preceding  day,  and  the  charoseth,  or 
tliick  sauce,  above  mentioned. 

(3.)  The  ofiiciator,  or  person  presiding,  then  took  a  small  piece 

1  This  cnstom,  Beauiobre  well  observes,  wiU  explain  several  passages  of  Scri|»- 
turei  particularly  those  in  which  mention  is  made  of  Abraham's  oosom  (Luke  xvi. 
l£i.),  and  of  the  son's  beinc  m  the  bosom  of  tkc  father.  (John  i.  18.  compared  wHli 
Phil.  ii.  6.  and  John  xiii.  &.) 
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of  salad,  and  having  blessed  God  for  creating  the  fruit  of  the  groundi 
he  ate  it,  as  also  did  tlie  other  guests :  after  which  all  the  dishes 
were  removed  from  the  table,  that  the  children  might  inquire  and  be 
instructed  in  the  nature  of  tlie  feast.  (Exod.  xii.  25,  26.)  The  text 
on  wliich  tJiey  generally  discoursed  was  Deut.  xxvi.  5— -11.  In  like 
manner  our  Saviour  makes  use  of  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per, to  declare  the  great  mercy  of  God  in  our  redemption ;  for  it 
showa  forth  the  Lord^s  death  till  he  come  to  judge  the  world.  The 
''  continual  remembrance  of  the  sacrifice  of  the  death  of  Christ,  and 
of  tlie  benefits  we  receive  thereby,"  which  has  been  observed  ever 
since  the  time  of  the  apostles,  is  a  permanent  and  irrefiragable  argu- 
ment for  the  reality  of  that ''  full,  perfect,  and  sufficient  sacrifice,  obla- 
tion, and  satisfaction  for  the  sins  of  the  wliole  world,"  which  was  made 
by  Jesus  Cluist  "  by  his  one  oblation  gf  himself"  upon  the  cross  ;  in 
opposition  to  tlie  opinion  of  those  who  deny  the  divinity  of  our  Saviour, 
aud  the  vicarious  nature  of  his  dcatli. 

(4.)  Then  replacing  the  supper,  they  explained  die  import  of  the 
bitter  herbs  and  paschal  lamb  :  and  over  die  second  cup  of  wine  re- 
peated the  hundred  and  thirtcendi  and  hundred  and  fourteenth  psalms, 
widi  an  cucharistic  prayer. 

(5.)  Tlie  hands  were  again  washed,  accompanied  by  an  ejacula* 
tory  prayer ;  after  which  tlie  master  of  the  house  proceeded  to  break 
and  bless  a  cake  of  die  unleavened  bread,  which  he  distributed  among 
the  guests,  reser\'ing  half  of  the  cake  beneath  a  napkin,  if  necessary, 
ibr  the  aphicomen,  or  last  morsel ;  for  the  rule  was,  to  conclude  witli 
eating  a  small  piece  of  die  paschal  lamb,  or,  after  die  destruction  of 
the  temple,  of  unleavened  bread.  In  like  manner  our  Lord,  upon 
instituting  the  sacrament  of  the  eucharist,  which  was  prefigured 
by  tlie  passover,  took  bread;  and  having  blessed  or  given  thanks 
to  God,  he  brake  it,  and  gave  it  to  his  disciples,  saying,  Take^  eaif 
this  is  my  body,  which  is  given  for  you.  This  do  in  remembrance 
of  me.  (Matt.  xxvi.  26.  Mark  xiv.  22.  Luke  xxii.  19.  1  Cor.  xu 
23,  24.)  In  the  communion  service  of  the  Anglican  church,  the 
spirit  and  design  both  of  the  t}'pe  and  antitype  are  most  expressively 
condensed  into  one  point  of  view  in  die  following  address  to  the 
communicant: — Take  and  eat  this  in  remembrajvce  that  Chriet 
died  for  thee,  and  feed  upon  him  in  thy  heart  by  faith,  with 
thanksgiving, 

(6.)  They  dien  ate  die  rest  of  the  cake  widi  the  bitter  herbs,  dip- 
ping tlie  bread  into  the  cliaroseth,  or  sauce,  above  mentioned.  To 
this  practice  the  evangelists  Matthew  (xxvi.  21 — 25,)  and  Mark  (xiv. 
18 — ^21.)  manifestly  allude  :  and  into  this  sauce  our  Saviour  is  sup- 
posed to  have  dipped  the  sop  which  he  gave  to  Judas.  (John  xiii. 
26.^ 

(7.)  Next  they  ate  the  flesh  of  the  peace-ofl^erings  wliich  had  been 
sacrificed  on  the  fourteenth  day,  and  then  the  flesh  of  the  paschal 
kunb,  which  was  followed  by  returning  thanks  to  God,  and  a  second 
vashing  of  hands. 

(8.)  A  third  cup  of  wine  was  then  filled,  over  which  they  blessed 
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God,  or  said  grace  after  meat  (whence  it  was  called  the  eup  of  bless- 
%ng)j  and  drank  it  off.  To  this  circumstance  Saint  Paul  particularlj 
alJudes  when  he  says, — The  cup  of  blessing  which  we  bkssy  is  it  not 
the  communion  of  the  blood  of  Christ.  (1  Cor.  x.  16.)  It  was  also 
at  tills  part  of  tlie  paschal  supper  diat  our  Lord  took  the  cup,  saj/tng^ 
This  is  the  KEW  testamemt  (rather  covenant)  i?r  my  blood,  which  is 
shed  for  you,  and  for  many,  for  the  remissiojv  of  sijvs.  (Luke  xxii. 
20.  Mall.  xxvi.  27.)  The  cup  here  is  put  for  wine  ;  and  covenant 
is  put  tor  the  token  or  sign  of  the  covenant.  The  wine,  as  represent* 
ing  Christ's  blood,  answers  to  the  blood  of  the  passover,  which  typi- 
fied it ;  and  th^  remission  of  sins  here,  answers  to  the  passing  over 
there,  and  preserving  from  death.^ 

(9.)  Lastly,  a  fourth  cup  of  wine  was  filled,  called  the  cup  of  the 
hallel :  over  it  they  completed,  either  by  singing  or  recitation,  the 
great  hallel,  or  hymn  of  praise,  consisting  of  psalms  cxv.  to  cxviii. 
inclusive,  with  a  prayer,  and  so  concluded.^  In  like  manner  our 
Lord  and  his  disciples,  when  they  had  sung  a  liynm,  departed  to  the 
Mount  of  Olives.  (Matt.  xxvi.  30.  Murk  xiv.  26.) 

3.  With  regard  to  the  mystical  signification  of  the  passorer,  we 
know  generally  from  Saint  Paul  (1  Cor.  v.  7.)  who  calls  Jesus  Christ 
our  passover,  that  this  Jewish  sacrament  had  a  t)^ical  reference  to 
him  :  but,  concerning  the  points  of  resemblance  between  tlie  type  and 
antitype,  learned  men  are  not  agreed.  Godwin^  has  enumerated 
MiV^cf/i  points  of  coincidence;  Dr.  Lightfoot,^  ^ercn^een  ;  and  Kcach,® 
nineteen.  The  most  judicious  view  of  tliis  subject  wliich  we  have 
seen  is  that  of  Herman  Witsius,®  who  has  treated  it  under  four  ge- 
neral heads,  viz.  the  person  of  Christ, — his  sufferings,— the  fruits  or 
effects  of  them, — and  tlie  manner  in  which  we  are  made  partakers  of 
them.    The  following  particulars  are  abridged  from  tliis  eminent  divine. 

1  Clarko  Qn  the  Eucharist,  p.  ^0.  On  this  port  of  the  institution  of  the  Lord  • 
Supper.  Dr.  Liglitfoot  has  the  following  admirable  remarks.  **  This  h  my  hlood 
qf  tie  .Yew  Testament.  Not  only  the  seal  of  the  covenant,  but  tlie  sanction  of  thm 
now  covenant.  The  end  of  Uie  Mosaic  economy,  and  the  confirming  of  a  new  one. 
The  confirmation  of  the  old  covenant  was  by  tlie  blood  of  bulh  ana  goats  (Ezod. 
zxiv.  Heb.  ix.),  because  blood  was  still  to  be  shed  :  the  confirmation  ofthe  new  was 
by  a  cup  of  wine  ;  because  under  the  new  covenant  there  is  no  further  shedding  of 
blood.  As  it  is  hero  said  ofthe  cup,  This  cvu  is  the  JVeio  Testament  in  my  blood; 
■o  it  mi^ht  be  said  ofthe  ru^  of  blood.  (Exoo.  xxiv.)  That  cup  ttas  the  uld  Tei* 
lament  in  the  blood  of  Christ :  there  all  the  articles  of  that  covenant  being  read 
over,  Moses  sprinkled  all  the  people  with  blrod,  and  said.  This  is  the  blood  ofthe 
covenant  trhich  God  hath  made  tcithyou  ;  and  thus  that  old  covenant,  or  testimonr, 
was  confirmed.  In  like  manner,  C^ist.  having  published  all  the  articles  of  tm 
new  covenant,  he  takes  the  cup  of  wine,  and  gives  them  to  drink,  and  saith,  Tkim 
is  the  .  \V/r  Testament  in  mil  blood,  and  thus  the  new  covenant  was  estabUahed.*'— 
(Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  2G0.)    Hor.  Heb.  on  Matt.  xxvi.  27. 

S  Liirhtfoot's  Temple  Service,  c.  xiii.  (Works,  vol.  i.  pp.  JH5d — ^067.)  See  also 
Mr  Amswnrth's  learned  and  interesting  notes  on  Exod.  xii.  in  his  Annotatioin  ob 
the  Pentateuch. 

3  God'vin  s  Moses  and  Atron,  pp.  114,  115. 

4  Liffhtfoot's  Works,  vol.  i.  pp.  1008,  1009. 

ft  Keach'8  Key  to  Scripture  MeUphora,  pp.  979, 980.  dd  edit.  See  alio  M'EviBD 
on  the  Types,  pp.  148—152. 

^  Witaius,  de  CEconomia  Fasdenun,  lib.  it.  e.  9.  MCtioiM  XZXT.— iTiiL  or  tU.  ii 
pp.  975— 388.  of  Uie  EngUdi  traotlatioB. 
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Firsts  The  person  of  Christ  was  typified  by  the  paschal  lamb. 
On  which  account,  as  well  as  in  respect  to  tlie  lamb  of  the  daily 
sacrifice,  he  is  often  represented  under  the  emblem  of  a  Iamb. 
''  Behold  the  lamb  of  uod,"  saith  John  tlie  Baptist.  (Jolin  i.  29. 
36.)  The  fitness  and  propriety  of  this  type,  or  emblem,  consists 
pardy  in  some  natural  properties  belonging  to  a  lamb,  and  partly 
in  some  circumstances  peculiar  to  the  paschal  lamb.  A  lamb  being, 
perhaps,  the  least  subject  to  choler  of  any  animal  in  the  brute 
creation,  was  a  very  proper  emblem  of  our  Saviour's  humility  and 
meekness ;  and  of  his  inoffensive  behaviour  (Matt.  xi.  29.) ;  for  he, 
by  whose  precious  blood  we  were  redeemed,  was  '^  a  lamb  without 
blemish  and  without  spot"  (1  Pet.  i.  19.) :  and  likewise  of  bis  ex- 
emplary patience  and  submission  to  his  fatlier's  will,  under  all  his 
sufferings,  and  in  the  agony  of  death  ;  for  tliough  he  was  oppressed^ 
and  afflictedy  yet  he  opened  not  his  mouth.  (Isa.  liii.  7.)  By  his  al- 
mighty power  he  could  have  delivered  himself  out  of  the  hands  of 
his  eneinies,  as  he  had  done  on  former  occasions  (Luke  iv.  29,  30. 
John  viii.  59.) ;  but  behold  the  lion  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  now 
transformed  into  a  lamb,  by  his  obedience  to  his  father's  will,  and 
compassion  to  the  souls  of  men.  There  were  also  some  circuco- 
stances,  peculiar  to  the  paschal  lamb,  which  contributed  to  its  fitness 
and  propriety  as  a  type  and  emblem  of  Christ ;  such  as  its  being  or- 
dered to  be  free  from  all  blemish  and  natural  defect,  that  it  might  the 
better  represent  the  immaculate  Son  of  God,  who  was  made  withont 
sin,  and  never  did  any  iniquity  (Heb.  vii.  26.) ;  that  it  was  to  be 
taken  out  of  die  flock,  therein  representing  that  divine  person,  who, 
in  order  to  his  being  made  a  sacrifice  for  our  sins,  did  first  become 
one  of  us  by  taking  our  flesh  and  blood,  and  wa^  made  in  aU  things 
like  to  Ids  brethren,  (Heb.  ii.  14.  17.)  The  paschal  lamb  was  to 
be  a  male  of  die  first  year,  when  the  flesh  was  in  the  highest 
state  of  perfection  for  food  ;  more  fiUy  to  represent  the  chUd  thai 
was  to  be  born^ — the  son  that  was  to  be  given  (Isa.  ix.  6.)  to  us, 
and  the  excellency  of  tlie  sacrifice  he  was  to  offer  for  us,  after  be 
had  lived  a  short  life  among  men.  Once  more,  the  paschal  lamb 
was  to  be  taken  out  of  tlie  flock  four  days  before  it  was  sacrificed. 
This  circumstance,  if  we  understand  it  of  such  prophetic  days  as 
are  mentioned  in  the  fourth  chapter  of  Ezekiel,  is  perfecdy  ap- 
plicable to  Christ,  who  left  his  mother's  house  and  family,  and 
engaged  publicly  in  his  office  as  a  Saviour,  four  years  before  his 
death. 

Secondly,  Tlie  sufferings  and  death  of  Christ  were  also  tjrpified 
by  the  paschal  lamb  in  various  particulars.  For  instance,  tbtt 
lamb  was  to  be  killed  "  by  the  whole  assembly  of  the  congregadon 
of  Israel,  (Exod.  xii.  6.) ;  and  so  the  whole  estate  of  the  Jews, 
the  priests,  scribes,  elders,  rulers,  and  the  populace  in  general, 
(compare  Klark  xiv.  43.  with  Luke  xxiii.  13.)  conspu-ed  in  the 
deadi  of  Clirist.  The  paschal  lamb  was^to  be  killed  by  the  effiisioD 
of  its  blood,  as  pointing  out  the  manner  of  Christ's  death ;  in  which 
diere  was  an  efiusion  of  bk)od  on  the  cross.     It  was  to  be  roasted 
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with  fire»^  as  representing  its  antitype  enduring,  on.our  account,  the 
fierceness  of  God^s  anger,  which  is  said  to  '*  bum  Uke  fire."  (Psal. 
Ixxxix.  46.  Jer.  iv.  4.)  Hence  that  complaint  of  our  suffering 
Saviour  in  the  prophecy  concerning  him  in  the  twenty-second  psalm, 
"  My  heart  is  like  wax,  it  is  melted  in  the  midst  of  my  bowels,  my 
strength  is  dried  up  like  a  potsherd,  and  my  tongue  cleaveth  to  my 
jaws."  (Psal.  xxii.  14,  15.)  There  was  furilier,  a  remarkable  cor- 
respondence between  the  type  and  die  antitype  with  respect  to  the 
place  and  time  in  which  each  was  killed  as  a  sacrifice.  The  place 
was  the  same  as  to  both,  namely  "  the  place  which  the  Lord  should 
choose  to  put  his  name  there,"  which,  from  the  reign  of  David  was 
at  Jerusalem ;  and  the  time  was  also  the  same,  for  Christ  suffered  his 
agonies  on  the  same  evening  on  which  tlie  passover  was  celebrated ; 
and  his  death  took  place  the  next  day,  between  the  two  evenines, 
according  to  the  most  probable  interpretation  of  tliat  phrase,  namely, 
between  noon  and  sun-set. 

Thirdly^  Several  of  tlie  fruits  and  consequences  of  the  death  of 
Christ  were  remarkably  typified  by  the  sacrifice  of  the  paschal  lamb ; 
such  as  protection  and  salvation  by  his  blood,  of  which  the  sprinklinc 
of  the  door-posts  with  tlie  blood  of  tlie  lamb,  and  the  safety  which 
the  Israelites  by  that  means  enjoyed  from  the  plague  that  spread 
through  all  the  families  of  the  Egyptians,  was  a  designed  and  illustri- 
ous emblem.  It  is  in  allusion  to  this  type,  that  tlie  blood  of  Christ  is 
called  the  blood  of  sprinkling.  (I  Pet.  i.  2.  Heb.  xii.  24.)  Imme- 
diately upon  the  Israelites  eating  the  first  passover,  they  were  de- 
livered from  their  Egyptian  slavery,  and  restored  to  full  liberty,  of 
which  they  had  been  deprived  for  many  years ;  and  such  is  the  fruit 
of  the  death  of  Christ,  in  a  spiritual  and  much  nobler  sense,  to  all 
that  believe  in  him ;  for  he  hath  thereby  '*  obtained  eternal  redemption 
for  us,"  and  "  brought  us  into  the  glorious  liberty  of  the  children  of 
God."  (Heb.  ix.  12.  Rom.  viii.  21.) 

Fourthly^  The  manner  in  which  we  are  to  be  made  partakers  of 
the  blessed  fruits  of  tlie  sacrifice  of  Christ,  were  also  represented 
by  lively  emblems  in  the  passover,  namely,  by  the  sprinkling  of 
the  bkx)d  of  the  lamb  on  the  door-posts,  and  by  eating  its  flesli. 
The  door-post  may  be  understood  to  signify  the  heart  of  man,  which 

1  Justin  Martyr,  who  flourished  in  the  early  part  of  the  second  century,  in  his 
conference  with  Trypho  the  Jew,  has  the  following  remarkable  passage :  "  This 
lamb,"  sayii  he,  '*  which  was  to  be  entirely  roasted,  was  a  Mymbol  of  the  punish- 
meut  of  the  cross,  which  was  inflicted  on  Christ.  For  the  loinb  which  was  roasted 
was  so  placed  as  to  resemble  the  fiauro  of  a  cross ;  with  ono  spit  it  was  pierced 
longitudinally,  from  Uie  tail  to  the  tiead ;  with  another  it  was  transfixed  through 
the  shoulders,  so  that  the  fore  legs  became  extended."  Vid.  Jut>t.  Martyri  Opera 
ab  Oberthur,  yoI.  ii.  p.  106.  '^  To  some  this  may  appear  trifling  ;  but  it  has  seemsd 
right  to  the  wisdom  of  God  to  typify  the  most  interesting  events  by  emblems,  of 
comparativeW  less  moment.  He  is  sovereign  of  his  own  wnys,  and  he  chooses 
often  to  confound  the  wisdom  of  the  wise,  not  only  by  the  foolishness  of  proachin^i 
but  also  by  the  various  means  he  employs  to  bring  about  the  great  purposes  of  h» 

Sace  and  justice.    The  manner  of  this  roasting  was  certainly  singular  ;  and  of 
e  fact  we  cannot  doubt,  for  Trypho  himself  neither  attempted  to  ridicule  nor 
deny  it."    Dr.  A.  Clarke's  Discourse  on  the  Eucharist,  p.  ^2.    For  an  interestii^ 
account  of  the  manner  in  which  the  modem  Jews  celebrate  the  passover,  see  Mr 
Allen's  Modern  Judaism,  pp.  380—385. 
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is  the  gate  or  door,  by  which  the  King  of  glory  is  to  enter  (Psal. 
xxiv.  7.) ;  and  which  is  as  manifest  in  the  sight  of  God,  as  the  very 
doors  of  our  houses  are  to  any  one  that  passes  by  them.  (1  Sam.  xvi. 
7.)  The  sprinkling  of  the  blood  on  the  door-posts  may  therefore 
signify  the  purifying  of  the  heart  by  the  grace  of  Christ,  which  he 
purchased  for  us  by  his  blood.  This  seems  to  be  the  apostle's  allu- 
sion in  the  following  expression,  Having  your  hearts  sprinkled  from 
an  eml  conscience.  (Heb.  x.  22.) 

By  eating  tlie  flesh  of  the  lamb,  we  have  no  difficulty  in  under- 
standing faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  since  Christ  himself  has  expressed 
saving  faith  in  him  by  the  metaphor  of  eating  his  flesh,  probably  in 
reference  to  the  passover.   (John  vi.  53.) 

It  is  worthy  of  our  notice,  that  the  lamb  was  to  be  roasted  whole, 
and  was  to  be  all  eaten,  and  none  of  it  left :  which  may  fltly  signify, 
that,  in  order  to  our  obtaining  the  benefits  of  Christ's  sacrifice,  we 
must  receive  him,  submit  to  him,  and  trust  him  in  all  his  characters 
and  offices,  as  our  prophet,  our  priest,  and  our  king  ;  nor  are  we  to 
expect  that  he  will  redeem  and  save  us  from  the  wrath  to  come,  if 
we  will  not  at  present  have  him  to  reign  over  us. 

The  passover  was  to  be  eaten  witli  bitter  herbs ;  which,  besides 
its  being  an  intended  memorial  of  the  afflictions  of  the  Israelites  in 
Egvpt,  may  fitly  signify,  that  repentance  for  sin  must  accompany 
faith  in  Christ ;  and  alSo,  that,  if  we  are  partakers  of  the  benefits  of 
Christ's  passion,  we  must  expect,  and  be  content,  to  be  in  some  mea- 
sure partakers  likewise  of  his  sufTerings.  To  this  puq)Ose  the  apostle 
speaks  of  the  fdlmvship  of  his  sufferings  (Phil.  iii.  10.),  and  else- 
where observes,  that  t/*  we  suffer  with  niniy  we  shall  also  reign  with 
him.   (2  Tim.  ii.  12.) 

The  passover  was  also  to  be  eaten  with  unleavened  bread  ;  which 
St.  Paul  interprets  to  signify  sincerity  and  purity  of  heart  in  opposi- 
tion to  malice,  wickedness,  and  falsehood,  and  which  must  neces»Eurily 
accompany  faitli  in  Christ  in  order  to  his  being  our  passover,  that  is» 
our  protection  from  the  wrath  of  God,  and  our  Redeemer  irom  spirit- 
ual bondage  and  misery.   (1  Cor.  v.  7,  8.) 

It  was  further  ordered,  that  in  eating  the  paschal  lamb  they  should 
"  not  break  a  bone  of  it ;"  a  circumstance  in  which  there  was  a  re- 
markable correspondence  between  the  type  and  the  antitype.  (John 
xix.  33.  36.)  There  is  evidently  more  fancy  than  judgment  in  that 
mystical  bterpretation,  which  some  have  put  on  this  circumstance ; 
who  by  the  bones  understand  those  secrets  of  God,  or  those  hard 
and  difficult  things  in  the  divine  counsels,  which  we  are  not  able  to 
comprehend,  and  of  which  we  should  therefore  be  humbly  content 
to  be  ignorant,  without  too  curiously  and  anxiously  searching  into 
them ;  according  to  the  advice  of  Moses,  "  Secret  things  belong  to 
the  Lord  our  Grod,  but  tliose  which  are  revealed,  to  us  and  to  our 
children  for  ever,  that  we  may  do  all  the  words  of  this  law."  (Deut. 
xxix.  29.) 

None,  who  were  legally  unclean  and  polluted,  might  eat  the  pass- 
over;  which  may  further  hint  to  us  tnat  purity  and  holiness  are 
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necessary  and  incumbent  on  all  that  would  partake  of  the  benefit  of 
Christ's  sacrifice ;  for  what  fellowship  hath  righteousness  with  un- 
righteousness  ?  what  communion  hath  light  with  darkness  ?  what  conr 
cord  hath  Christ  with  Belial  7  {2  Cor.  vi.  14,  15.) 

The  Israelites  were  to  eat  their  first  passover  in  the  habit  and 
posture  of  travellers ;  which,  in  the  mystical  sense,  may  signify,  that 
such  as  enter  into  covenant  with  God  through  Christ,  must  be  re- 
solved upon,  and  ready  to  go  forth  to,  every  duty  to  which  he  may 
call  them.  They  are  not  to  consider  this  world  as  their  home ;  but, 
remembering  that  they  are  travelling  towards  heaven,  they  are  to 
bear  that  blessed  world  much  upon  their  thoughts,  and  to  be  diligent 
in  preparing  for  their  entrance  into  it.  To  this  purpose  are  we  ex- 
horted ^*  to  gird  up  tlie  loins  of  our  minds  and  to  be  sober ;"  to  ^' stand, 
having  our  k)ins  girded  about  witli  truth ;"  and,  **  as  pilgrims  and 
strangers,  to  abstain  from  fleshly  lusts,  which  war  against  the  soul.** 
(Eplies.  vi.  14.  1  Pet.  ii.  11.)  In  all  these  expressions,  there  seems 
to  be  some  reference  to  the  habit  and  posture  of  the  Israelites  at  the 
first  passover. 

They  were  to  eat  tlie  passover  in  haste  ;  and  thus  we  must  ''  flee 
for  refuge  to  lay  hold  on  the  hope  set  before  U^"  (Heb.  vi.  18-)  ; 
we  must  not  delay  and  trifle,  but  ^'  zive  diUgence  to  make  our  call- 
ing and  election  sure"  (2  Pet.  i.  10. );  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
is  said  to  '*  sufier  violence,  and  the  violent  take  it  by  fwce."  (Matt, 
xi.  12.^ 

Li  the  last  place,  the  Israelites  were  to  eat  the  passover,  each 
family  in  tlieir  own  house;  and  none  might  go  out  of  the  house 
any  more  that  night,  lest  the  destroying  angel  should  meet  and 
kill  him.  By  the  houses  may  be  understood  the  church  of  Christ, 
in  which  only  we  are  to  expect  communion  with  him  and  salvation 
by  him ;  and  having  entered  into  it,  we  anust  not  go  out  again,  lest 
we  be  condenmed  as  apostates.  (Heb.  vi.  4 — 6.  x.  39.  2  Pet.  ii. 
20,  21.) 

On  the  second  day  of  the  festival  (the  sixteentli  of  the  month 
Nisan)  was  offered  the  sheaf  of  the  first-fruits  of  the  barley-harvest, 
which  was  usually  ripe  at  this  season,  as  a  grateful  acknowledgment 
of  the  goodness  of  (rod,  in  bestowing  upon  them  both  the  former 
and  the  latter  rains  (Jer.  v.  24.),  and  also  of  his  right  to  confer  or 
withliold  them  as  he  pleases.  It  was  accompanied  with  a  particular 
sacrifice,  the  circumstances  of  which  are  detailed  in  Licvit.  xxiii. 
9—14. 

VI.  The  second  of  the  three  great  Jewisli  festivals  was  the  feast 
OF  PENTECOST,  which  is  called  by  various  names  in  the  sacred  writ- 
ings; 2i^  ihe  feast  of  weeks  (Exod.  xxxiv.  22.  Deut.  xvi.  10.  IG.), 
because  it  was  celebrated  seven  weeks  or  a  week  of  weeks  after  the 
first  day  of  unleavened  bread  ; — tlie  feast  of  harvest  (Exod.  xxiii. 
16.),  and  also  the  day  of  first-fruits  (Numb,  xxviii.  26.),  becaiise  on 
this  day  the  Jews  offerecf  thanksgivings  to  God  for  the  bounties  of 
harvest,  and  presented  to  him  the  first-fruits  of  the  wheat-harvest, 
in  bread  baked  of  the  new  com.  (Exod.  xxiii.  16.  Lev.  xxiii.  14-^ 
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21.  Numb,  xxviii.  26 — 31.)  The  fonn  of  thanksgiving  for  thb  occa- 
sion is  given  in  Deut.  xxvi.  «5^10.  On  this  day  also  was  cororaemo* 
rated  the  giving  of  the  law  on  Mount  Sinai.  The  Greek  word  Pentecostf 
nsvrTjxotfri)  (Acts  ii.  I.  xx.  16.),  is  derived  from  the  circumstance  of 
its  being  kept  on  the  jyUeth  day  after  the  first  day  of  unleavened 
bread.  The  number  of  Jews  assembled  at  Jerusalem  on  this  joyous 
occasion  was  very  great.^  This  festival  had  a  typical  reference  to 
the  miraculous  efiiision  of  the  Holy  Spirit  upon  the  apostles  and 
first-fruits  of  tlie  Christian  church  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  (corres- 
ponding with  our  Whit-Sunday),  on  the  fiftieth  day  after  the  resur- 
rection of  Jesus  Christ.* 

VII.  The  FEAST  OF  TABERNACLES,  like  tlic  preceding  festival, 
continued  for  a  week.  It  was  instituted  to  commemorate  the 
dwelling  of  the  Israelites  in  tents  while  tliey  wandered  in  the  desert. 
(Lev.  xxiii.  34.  43.)  Hence  it  is  called  by  St.  John  the  feast  of 
tents  (tfxyjvoirtiywt,  John  vii.  2.)^  It  is  likewise  termed  the  feast  of 
ingatherings,  (Exod.  xxiii.  16.  xxxiv.  22.)  Further,  the  design 
01  this  feast  was,  to  return  thanks  to  Crod  for  the  fruits  of  the  vine,  as 
well  as  of  other  trees,  which  were  gatliered  about  this  time,  and 
also  to  implore  his  blessing  upon  those  of  the  ensuing  year.  The 
following  were  the  principal  ceremonies  observed  in  tlie  celebration 
of  this  least. 

1 .  During  the  whole  of  this  solemnity  they  were  obliged  to  dwell 
in  tents,  which  antiently  were  pitched  on  the  fiat  terrace-like  roofs  of 
their  houses.    (Neh.  viii.  16.) 

2.  Besides  the  ordinary  daily  sacrifices,  there  were  several  extra- 
ordinary ones  ofiered  on  this  occasion,  which  are  detailed  in  Numb, 
xxix. 

3.  During  the  continuance  of  this  feast,  they  carried  in  their  hands 
branches  of  palm-trees,  olives,  citrons,  myrtles,  and  willows  (Le\it. 
xxiii.  40.  Neh.  viii.  15.  2  Mace.  x.  7.);^  singing  Hosanna^  save  I 
beseech  thee  (Psal.  cxviii.  25.),  in  which  words  they  prayed  for  the 
coming  of  the  Messiah.  These  branches  also  bore  the  name  of 
Hosanna,  as  well  as  all  the  days  of  the  feast.  In  the  *same  manner 
was  Jesus  Christ  conducted  into  Jerusalem  by  the  believing  Jews, 
who,  considering  him  to  be  the  promised  Messiah,  expressed  their 
boundless  joy  at  finding  in  him  the  accomplishment  of  those  petitions, 
which  they  had  so  often  ofiered  to  Grod  for  his  coming,  at  the  feast 
of  tabernacles.  (Matt  xxi.  8,  9.)  During  its  continuance,  they 
walked  in  procession  round  the  altar  with  the  abovementioned  branches 
in  their  hands,  amid  the  sound  of  trumpets,  singing  Hosanna ;  and  on 

1  Acts  ii.  (>— 1 1.    Joaephos,  Ant.  Jud.  lib.  ii.  c.  iii.  ^  1. 

9  Schulzii  ArchiBol,  Hebr.  pp.  3*21 — 323.  Lamy's  Apparatus  Biblicus,  vol.  i.  p. 
179.  Liflrhifoot's  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  900.  Michaelis's  Commentaries,  vol.  iii.  p.  184. 
Relandi  Antiq.  Ifobr.  p.  472. 

3  A  similar  appellation  is  given  by  Josephus,  Ant.  Jud.  lib.  ».  c.  5.  ^  5.  lib.  viii. 
e.  4.  $1. 

4  Lamy  adds,  that  the  Jews  tied  these  branches  with  gold  and  silver  strings,  or 
with  ribands,  and  did  not  lav  them  aside  the  whole  day  ;  currying  them  into  their 

igoffoes,  and  Iweping  them  by  th«iii  while  they  were  at  their  prayers.    App- 
▼cI.  i.  p.  1831 
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the  last  or  seventh  day  of  the  feast,  they  compassed  the  altar  sevm 
times.  This  was  called  the  Great  Hosanna.  To  this  last  ceremony 
St.  John  probably  alludes  in  Rev.  vii.  9,  10.  where  he  describes  the 
saints  as  standing  before  the  throne  ''  clothed  uoith  white  robesj  and 
palms  in  their  hands  ;  and  saying,  Salvation  to  our  God  which  sitteth 
upon  the  throne,  and  unto  the  Lamb,^^ 

4.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  ceremonies  performed  at  this  feast, 
was  the  libation  or  pouring  out  of  water,  drawn  from  the  fountain  or 
pool  of  Siloam,  upon  the  altar.^  As,  according  to  the  Jews  them- 
selves, this  water  was  an  emblem  of  the  holy  spirit,  Jesus  Christ 
manifestly  alluded  to  it,  when  he  "  cried,  saying,  If  any  man  thirsty 
let  him  come  unto  me  and  drink.^^  (John  vii,  37.  39.) 

No  festival  was  celebrated  with  greater  rejoicings  than  this,  which 
Josephus  chills  '^  a  most  holy  and  most  eminent  feast."^  Dancing, 
music,  and  feasting  were  the  accompaniments  of  this  festival,  to- 

5 ether  with  such  brilliant  illuminations  as  lighted  the  whole  city  of 
erusalem.  These  rejoicings  are  supposed  to  have  taken  place  in 
tlie  court  of  the  women,  in  order  that  they  might  be  partakers  of  the 
general  hilarity.^ 

V^III.  To  the  diree  grand  annual  festivals  above  described,  Moses 
added  two  others,  which  were  celebrated  with  great  solemnity,  though 
the  presence  of  every  male  Israelite  was  not  absolutely  required. 
The  first  of  these  was  tlie  feast  of  trumpets,  and  was  held  on  the 
first  and  second  days  of  die  month  Tisri,  which  was  the  conunence- 
mcnt  of  the  civil  year  of  tlie  Hebrews:  this  feast  derived  its  name 
from  the  blowing  of  trumpets  in  the  temple  with  more  than  usual  so- 
lemnity. (Numb.  xxix.  1.  Levit.  xxiii.  24.)  On  this  festival  thejr 
abstained  from  all  labour  (Levit.  xxiii.  25.),  and  offered  particular 
sacrifices  to  God,  which  are  described  in  Numb.  xxix.  1 — 6. 

IX.  The  otlier  feast  abovementioned  was  the  fast  or  feast  or 
expiation,  or  way  of  atonement  ;  which  day  the  Jews  observed 
as  a  most  strict  fast,^  abstaining  from  all  servile  work,  taking  no 
food,  and  afflicting  their  souls.  (l-icvit.  xxiii.  27 — 30.)  Of  all  the 
sacrifices  ordained  by  the  Mosaic  law,  the  sacrifice  of  the  atonement 
was  the  most  solemn  and  important :   it  was  offered  on  the  tenth' 

t  Soo  p.  41.  supra^  where  this  ceremony  is  described. 

9  Ant.  Jud.  lib.  viii.  c.  iv.  $  1.  The  greatness  of  these  rejoicing,  and  their  htp- 
poninj;  nt  the  time  of  vintage^  led  Tacitns  to  suppose  that  the  Jews  were  accniK 
t«)nied  to  HQcriiice  to  Bacchus.  Tacitus,  Hist.  lib.  v.  c.  5.  (torn.  iii.  p. 208. edit.  Bipont) 

»  Scluilxii  Archieol.  Ileb.  pp.  33^—326.  Relandi  Antiq.  Heb.  p.  477.  tkenu 
Antiq.  Hob.  pp.  134,  135.  Liffhtfoot's  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  iHA.  vol.  ii.  pp.  641—643. 
Loutidun's  Philologus  Habripo-Mixtus,  p.  295.    Harmer's  Observations,  vol.  i.  p.  13. 

4  The  Jewish  fasts,  whether  public  or  private,  were  distinguished  by  every  poft- 
viblo  mark  of  grief;  the  people  being  clothed  in  sackcloth,  with  ashes  strewea  on 
their  heads,  downcast  countenances,  rent  garments,  and  (on  public  occasioni)  with 
luud  weeping  and  su|)pUcation.  (2  Sam.  xiii.  19.  Psal.  xxxv.  13.  Isa.  Iviii.  5.  Lam. 
ii.  10.  Joel  i.  13, 14.  ii.  12,  13.)  At  these  times  they  abstained  from  food  UBtfl 
evening.  The  sanctimonious  Pharisees  (who,  besides  the  regular  seaaons,  lulad 
twice  a  week,  Luke  xviii.  12.)  affected  the  utmost  humility  and  devcytion,  diafigur- 
ing  their  faces  and  avoiding  everv  appearance  of  neatness ;  against  this  conduct  ow 
Lord  cautions  his  disciples,  in  IVfatt.  vi.  16,  17.  See  Lightfoot's  Hor.  Heb.  on  tlMl 
pasMffo,  and  alao  on  Matt.  iz.  14.,  and  Luke  zviii.  12.  Joaephus,  Ant.  Jud.  lib.  iii. 
c.  X.  f  3.  .  .  . 
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day  of  the  month  Tisri,  by  the  high  priest  alone,  for  the  sins  of  the 
whole  nation.  '^  On  tliis  day  only,  in  the  course  of  die  year,  was 
the  high  priest  permitted  to  enter  the  sanctuary,^  and  not  even  then 
witliout  due  preparation,  under  pain  of  death  ;  all  others  being 
excluded  from  die  tabernacle  during  the  whole  ceremony.  (Levit. 
xvi.  2 — 17.)  Previously  to  his  entrance  he  was  to  wash  himself  in 
water,  and  to  put  on  the  holy  linen  garments,  witli  the  mitre ;  and 
to  bring  a  young  bullock  into  the  outer  sanctuary,  and  present  it 
before  the  Lord  to  be  a  sin-ofiering  for  himself  and  his  household, 
including  the  priests  and  Levites,  and  a  ram  also  for  a  burnt-offer- 
ing, (xvi.  3,  4.)  Next,  he  was  to  take  two  young  goats,  and  present 
tliem  before  the  Lord,  at  the  door  of  the  tabernacle,  to  be  a  sin* 
offering  for  the  whole  congregation  of  Israel,  and  a  ram  also  for 
a  burnt-offering,  (xvi.  5.)  He  was  then  to  cast  lots  upon  the  two 
goats,  which  of  them  should  be  sacrificed  as  a  sin-offering  to  the 
I^rd,  and  which  should  be  let  go  for  a  scape-goat  into  the  wilder- 
ness. 

"  After  tliis,  he  was  first  to  sacrifice  the  bullock  as  a  sin-offering 
for  himself  and  his  household,  and  to  take  some  of  the  blood  into 
the  inner  sanctuary,  bearing  in  his  hand  a  censer  with  incense  burn- 
ing, kindled  at  the  sacred  fire  on  the  altar,  and  to  sprinkle  the 
blood  widi  his  finger  upon  the  mercy-seat,  and  before  it,  seven 
times,  to  purify  it  from  the  pollution  it  might  be  supposed  to  have 
contracted  from  his  sins  and  transgressions  during  the  preceding 
year.  He  was  then  to  sacrifice  tlie  allotted  goat  for  the  sins  of  the 
whole  nation,  and  to  enter  the  inner  sanctuary  a  second  time,  and 
CO  sprinkle  it  witli  blood  as  before,  to  purify  it  from  the  poUuuon 
of  the  people's  sins  and  transgressions  of  the  foregoing  year.  After 
which,  he  was  to  purify,  in  like  manner,  tlie  tabernacle  and  the 
altar.  He  w^s  next  to  bring  the  live  goat,  and  lay  both  his  hands 
upon  its  head,  and  confess  over  him  all  the  iniquities,  transgressions, 
and  sins  of  the  ciiildren  of  Israel,  putting  them  upon  the  head  of 
die  goat,  and  then  to  send  him  away  by  the  hand  of  a  fit  person 
into  the  wilderness,  to  bear  away  upon  him  all  theu*  iniquities  to  a 
land  of  separation,  where  they  should  be  remembered  no  more. 
After  this  atonement  he  was  to  put  off  his  linen  garments,  and 
leave  them  in  die  sanctuary,  and  to  walsh  himself  again  in  water,  and 
put  on  his  usual  garments;  and  then  to  offer  burnt-ofiTerings  for 
himself  and  for  die  people,  at  the  evening  sacrifice.  (Lev.  xvi.  3 
— 28J 

"  The  whole  of  this  process  seems  to  be  typical  or  prefigurative 
of  the  grand  atonement  to  be  made  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world 
by  Jesus  Christ,  the  high  priest  of  our  profession  (Heb.  iii.  1.),  and 
a  remarkable  analogy  thereto  may  be  traced  in  the  course  of  our 
Lord's  ministry.  He  began  it  with  personal  purification  at  his  bap- 
tism, io  fulfil  all  legal  righteousness.  (Matt.  iii.  13 — 15.)  Imme- 
diately after  his  baptism,  he  was  led,  by  the  impulse  of  the  holt 

i  When  the  tabernacle  was  to  be  removed,  and  set  up  again,  the  inner  sanctu 
vy  might  safelj  be  entered,  but  not  at  other  times. 
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SPIRIT,  into  the  wilderness,  as  the  true  scape-goat,  who  bare  avxxy 
our  infirmities^  and  carried  off  our  diseases.  (Isa.  liii.  4—6.  Matt. 
viii.  17.)  Immediately  before  his  crucifixion,  he  was  afflided,  and 
his  sovl  was  exceeding  sorrouful  unto  deathj  when  he  was  to  be  made 
a  sin-offering  like  the  allotted  goat  (Psal.  xl.  12.  Isa.  liii.  7.  Matt. 
xxvi.  38.  2  Cor.  v.  21.  Heb.  i.  3.)  ;  and  his  sweaty  as  great  drops 
of  blood,  falling  to  the  ground,  corresponded  to  tlie  sprinkling  of  the 
mercy-seat  (Luke  xxii.  44.) ;  and  when,  to  prepare  for  the  sacrifice 
of  himself,  he  consecrated  liimself  in  prayer  to  God  (John  xvii.  1 — 
5.  Matt.  xxvi.  39^-46.)  ;  and  then  prayed  for  his  household,  his 
apostles,  and  disciples  (Jolm  xvii.  6 — 9.),  and  for  all  future  believers 
on  him  by  their  preaching.  (John  xvii.  20 — 26.)  He  put  off  his 
garments  at  his  crucifixion,  when  he  became  the  sin-offering  (Psal. 
xxii.  18.  John  xix.  23,  24.) ;  and,  as  our  spiritual  high  priest,  entered 
once  for  all  into  the  most  holy  place,  heaven,  to  make  intercession 
with  God  for  all  his  faitliful  followers.  (Heb.  vii.  24 — 28.  ix.  7 — 
15.)  Who  died  for  our  sins,  and  rose  again  for  our  justificationJ*^^ 
(Rom.  iv.  25.) 

X.  Besides  tlic  annual  festivals  above  described,  tlie  Jews  in  later 
times  introduced  several  fast  and  feast  days  in  addition  to  those  insti- 
tuted by  Moses.  The  two  principal  festivals  of  this  kind  were  the 
feast  of  purim,  and  that  of  the  dedication  of  the  second  temple. 

The  FEAST  OF  PURIM,  or  of  Lots,  as  the  word  signifies,  is  cele- 
brated on  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  days  of  the  month  of  Adar  (or 
of  Ve-Adar  if  it  be  an  intercalary  year),  in  commemoration  of  the 

Erovidential  deliverance  of  the  Jews  from  the  cruel  machinations  of 
[aman,  who  had  procured  an  edict  from  Artaxerxes  to  extirpate 
them.  (Esth.  iii. — ix.)  On  tliis  occasion  the  entire  book  of  Esther 
is  read  in  the  synagogues  of  the  modern  Jews,  not  out  of  a  printed 
copy,  but  from  a  roll  which  generally  contains  this  book  alone.  All 
Jews,  of  both  sexes,  and  of  every  age,  who  are  able  to  attend,  arc 
required  to  come  to  this  feast,  and  to  join  in  the  reading,  for  the  bet- 
ter preservation  of  the  memory  of  tliis  important  fact.  When  the 
roll  is  unfolded,  the  chazan  or  reader  says,  "  Blessed  be  God,  the 
King  of  the  world,  who  hatli  sanctified  us  by  his  precepts,  and  com- 
manded us  to  read  the  Megillah  !  Blessed  be  God,  who  in  those 
days  worked  miracles  for  our  fathers  !"  As  often  as  the  name  of 
Haman  occurs,  the  whole  congregation  clap  tlieir  hands,  stamp  with 
their  feet,  and  exclaim,  "  Let  his  name  be  blotted  out !  May  the 
memory  of  the  wicked  rot !"  The  children  at  the  same  time  hiss, 
and  strike  loudly  on  the  forms  with  little  wooden  hammers  made  for 
the  purpose.  When  the  reader  comes  to  the  seventh,  eighth,  and 
ninth  chapters,  where  the  names  of  Haman's  ten  sons  occur,  he  pro- 

1  Dr.  Ilales^H  Analysis,  yoI.  U.  book  i.  pp.  274.  276.  See  also  Jenning's  Jewish 
Antiquities,  book  iii.  ch.  viii.  pp.  378 — 388.  Liehtfoot*s  Works,  vol.  i.  pp.  961, 062. 
Relandi  Antiq.  Plebr.  p.  491.  et  seq.  Schulzii  Archsol.  Hebr.  pp.  328---334.  The 
typical  roforence  of  the  sacrifice  offered  on  this  day  is  discussed  at  considerable 
length  by  Witsius,  De  (Econ.  Fod.  lib.  iv.  c.  vi.  or  vol.  ii.  pp.  213— fi31.  of  the 
English  translation.  On  the  manner  in  which  this  fast  is  observed  by  the  modem 
Jews,  soe  Allen's  Modern  Judaism,  pp.  391—399. 
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nounces  them  with  great  rapidity  and  in  one  breath,  to  intimaia 
that  they  were  all  hanged,  and  expired  in  the  same  moment.  In 
most  manuscripts  and  editions  of  the  book  of  Esther,  the  ten  names 
contained  in  the  chapters  just  mentioned  are  written  under  eacii  other 
in  ten  lines,  no  other  word  being  connected  widi  diem,  in  order  to 
exhibit  the  manner  in  which  they  were  hanged,  viz.  on  a  pole  fifty 
cubits,  tliat  is,  seventy-five  feet  high ;  each  of  the  brothers  benig 
immediately  suspended,  the  one  under  the  other,  in  one  perpendicu- 
lar line. 

When  the  chazan  has  finished  the  reading,  die  whole  cone^res^ation 
exclaim — "  Cursed  be  Haman  ! — Blessed  be  Mordecai !  Cursed  be 
Zeresh  ! — Blessed  be  Esther  !  Cursed  be  all  idolaters  ! — Blessed  be 
all  the  Israelites  !  And  blessed  likewise  be  Hurbonah,  at  whose  in- 
stance Haman  was  hanged  !"  In  order  to  heighten  the  general  joy 
on  this  festival,  Buxtorf  relates  diat  some  Jews  wore  party-coloured 
garments,  and  young  foxes'  tails  in  their  hats,  and  ran  about  the 
synagogue  exciting  the  congregation  to  laughter  !  Furtlier,  to  excite 
and  increase  mirth,  the  men  and  women  exchange  apparel;  this, 
though  positively  forbidden  by  the  law,  they  consider  innocent,  and 
allowable  on  this  festive  occasion,  which  is  a  season  of  peculiar  gaiety- 
Alms  are  given  to  the  poor ;  relations  and  friends  send  presents  to 
each  other  ;  and  all  furnish  their  tables  with  every  luxury  they  can 
command.  These  two  days  are  the  bacclianalia  of  the  modern 
Jews ;  who  think  it  no  sin  to  indulge  themselves  largely  in  their  cups, 
some  of  them  indeed  to  intoxication,  in  memor)'  of  EsUier's  banquet 
of  wine ;  at  which  she  succeeded  in  defeating  the  sanguinary  designs 
of  Haman.^ 

XL  The  FEAST  OP  DEDICATION  (mentioned  in  John  x.  22.)  was 
instituted  by  Judas  Maccabeus,  in  imitation  of  those  by  Solomon 
and  Ezra,  as  a  grateful  memorial  of  the  cleansing  of  the  second 
temple  and  altar,  after  ihcy  had  been  profaned  by  Antiochus  Epi- 
phanes.  (1  Mace.  iv.  52 — 59.)  It  commenced  on  the  twenty-fifth 
of  the  month  Ci?leu,  corresponding  with  our  December,  and  lasted 
eight  days.  This  festival  was  also  called  the  fpMst  of  Uf^hts^  because 
the  Jews  illuminated  their  houses  in  testimony  of  their  joy  and 
gladness  on  this  very  important  occasion.'*  The  whole  of  this  feast 
was  spent  in  singing  hymns,  offering  sacrifices,  and  every  kind  of  diver- 
sion r  it  was  celebrated  with  much  solemnity  in  the  time  of  Josephus. 

Besides  these  two  festivals,  we  find  several  others  incidentally 
mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament,  as  being  observed  by  the  Jews  in 
later  ages,  though  not  appointed  by  Moses.  Such  are  the  fast  of 
the  fourth  month,  on  account  of  the  taking  of  Jerusalem  by  the 
Chaldseans  (Jer.  lii.  6,  7.) ;  the  fast  of  die  fifth  montii,  on  account 

of  tlieir  burning  the  temple  and  city  (2  Kings  xxv.  8.) ;  and  that 

■  ■  ■  '  ■  '  III* 

1  Baxtorf  de  Synagog.  Jud.  cap.  xxix.  Iken.  Antiq.  Hebr.  pp.  336 — 33d.  Schiilzii 
Arch(col.  Hcbr.j)p.  3J4,  335.  AUen'i  Modern  JadaiBm,  p.  405.  Dr.  Clarke's 
Commentary  on  Esther. 

S  Josophus,  Ant.  Jud.  lib.  xii.  c.  vii.  ^  6,  7. 

3  SchtUzii  Archffiol.  Hebr.  pp.  335, 336.  Lamy,  vol.  i.  p.  186.  Liffhtfoot's  Work", 
vol  i.  pp.  *i46.  079.  vol.  ii.  pp.  570  1033.  I03!>     Relandi  Antiq.  Heb  p.  534 
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of  the  seventh  montli,  on  account  of  the  murder  of  Credaliah  (2  Kings 
XXV.  25.) :  and  tlie  fast  of  the  tenth  montli,  when  tlie  Babylonian 
army  commenced  the  siege  of  Jerusalem.  (Jer.  lii.  4.)  AU  these 
fasts  are  enumerated  together  in  Zech.  viii.  19. ;  and  to  them  we 
may  perhaps  add  the  xylophoria,  or  feast  of  wood-offering,  when  the 
people  brought  and  offered  large  quantities  of  wood  for  the  use  of  the 
altar :  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  celebrated  in  tlie  time  of  Nehe- 
miah  (x.  34.),  in  whose  praises,  on  diis  occasion,  tlie  Jews  largely 
expatiated,  and  related  several  wonderful  tales  concerning  him  and 
the  fire  lighted  upon  the  altar.  (2  Mace.  i.  18 — ^22.) 

The  preceding  are  die  chief  annual  festivals  noticed  in  the  sacred 
writings,  that  are  particularly  deserving  of  attention  :  die  Jews  have 
various  others  of  more  modem  institution  which  are  hqre  designedly 
omitted.  We  therefore  proceed  to  notice  those  extraordinary  festi- 
vals which  were  only  celebrated  after  die  recurrence  of  a  certain 
number  of  years.     The  first  of  these  was, 

XII.  The  sabbatical  year.  For,  as  die  seventh  day  of  the 
week  was  consecrated  as  a  day  of  rest  to  man  and  beast,  so  this 
cave  rest  to  the  land;  which,  during  its  continuance,  was  to  Ue 
lallow,  and  the  "  sabbadi  of  die  land,"  or  its  spontaneous  producey 
was  dedicated  to  charitable  uses,  to  be  enjoyed  by  die  servants  of 
the  family,  by  die  way-faring  stranger,  and  by  the  c^tde.  (Leviu 
XXV.  1 — 7.  Exod.  xxiii.  11.)  This  was  also  the  year  of  release 
from  personal  slavery  (Exod.  xxi%  2.),  as  well  as  of  the  remission  of 
debts.  (Deut.  xv.  1,  2.)  Bcausobre  is  of  opinion  that  the  fre- 
quent mention  made  in  the  New  Testament,  of  the  remission  of  sins, 
is  to  be  understood  as  an  allusion  to  the  sabbatical  year.  In  order 
to  guard  against  famine  on  diis  and  the  ensuing  year,  God  was 
graciously  pleased  to  promise  a  triple  produce  of  the  lands  upon 
the  sixth  year,  sufficient  to  supply  the  mhabitants  dll  die  fruits  or 
harvest  sown  in  the  eighth  year  were  ripe.  (Levit.  xxv.  2-*-20.)  This 
was  a  singular  institution,  peculiar  to  a  theocracy.  And  the  breach 
of  it  was  among  die  national  sins  diat  occasioned  the  captivity,  that 
the  land  might  enjoy  her  sabbaths^  of  which  she  had  been  defrauded 
by  the  rebellion  of  the  inhabitants.^  (Levit.  xxvi.  34.  2  Chron. 
xxxvi.  21jj 

XIII.  The  JUBILEE  was  a  more  solemn  sabbatical  year,  held 
every  seventh  sabbatical  year,  that  is,  at  die  end  of  every  forty-nine 
years,  or  the  fiftiedi  current  year.  (L#evit.  xxv.  8—10.)  Concerning 
the  etymology  of  the  Hebrew  wora  jobel  (whence  our  jubilee  is  de- 
rived) learned  men  are  by  no  means  agreed  ;  the  most  probable  of 
these  conflicting  opinions  is  that  of  Calmet,  who  deduces  it  from  the 
Hebrew  verb  jabalj  to  recal,  or  bring  back ;  because  estates,  fac. 
that  had  been  alienated  were  Uien  brought  back  to  dicir  original 
owTiers.  Such  appears  to  have  been  the  meaning  of  the  word,  as 
understood  by  die  Septuagint  translators,  who  render  the  Hebrew 

1  Schulzii  ArchiPol.  Hcbr.  pp.  *XM — 339.    Michaelis's  Commentaries,  vol.  L  (>. 
.'^7.  tt  seq.    Leusdcn,  Philol.  Hchr.  Mixt.  p.  307.    Reland's  Antiq.  Uebr.  p.  524 
Dr.  HnIcK>  Analysis,  vol.  ii.  book  i.  p.  27^. 
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Vfordjobd  by  o^ctfi^,  remisstaUi  &nd  by  Josephus,  who  says  that  it  sig- 
nified liberty.^ 

Tiiis  festival  commenced  on  the  tenth  day  of  the  month  Tisri,  in 
the  evening  of  the  day  of  atonement  (Levit.  xxv.  9.) :  a  time,  Bishop 
Patrick  remarks,  peculiarly  well  chosen,  as  the  Jews  would  be  bet- 
ter disposed  to  forgive  their  bretliren  their  debts  when  they  had 
been  imploring  pardon  of  Grod  for  their  own  transgressions.  It  was 
proclaimed  by  tlie  sound  of  trumpet  throughout  die  whole  land,  on 
the  great  day  of  atonement.  All  debts  were  to  be  cancelled ;  all 
slaves  or  captives  were  to  be  released.  Even  those  who  had  volun- 
tarily relinquished  their  freedom  at  the  end  of  their  six  years'  ser- 
vice, and  w^hose  ears  had  been  bored  in  token  of  their  perpetual 
servitude,  were  to  be  liberated  at  the  jubilee  :  for  then  they  were  to 
proclaim  liberty  throughout  all  the  land,  unto  all  the  inhabitants 
thereof.  (Levit.  xxv.  10.)  Further,  in  this  year  all  estates  that  had 
been  sold,  reverted  to  their  original  proprietors,  or  to  the  families 
to  which  they  had  originally  belonged  ;  thus  provision  was  made, 
that  no  family  should  be  totally  ruined,  and  doomed  to  perpetual 
poverty :  for  the  family  estate  could  not  be  alienated  for  a  longer 
period  tlian  fifty  years.  The  value  and  purchase-money  of  estates 
therefore  diminished  in  propordon  to  the  near  approach  of  the  jubilee. 
(Levit.  xxv.  15.)  From  this  privilege,  however,  houses  in  walled 
towns  were  excepted :  these  were  to  be  redeemed  within  a  yeai? 
otherwise  they  belonged  to  the  purchaser,  notwithstanding  the  jubilee, 
(v.  30.)  During  this  year,  as  well  as  in  the  sabbatical  year,  the 
ground  also  had  its  rest,  and  was  not  cultivated.^ 

The  law  concerning  the  sabbatical  year,  and  especially  the  year 
of  jubilee,  affords  a  decisive  proof  of  the  divine  legation  of  Moses. 
No  legislator,  unless  he  wore  conscious  that  he  was  divinely  inspired, 
would  have  committed  himself  by  enacting  such  a  law :  nor  can  any 
thing  like  it  be  found  among  the  systems  of  jurisprudence  of  any 
other  nations,  whether  antient  or  modern.  "  How  incredible  iS  it, 
that  any  legislator  would  have  ventured  to  propose  such  a  law  as  this, 
except  in  consequence  of  the  fullest  conviction  on  both  sides,  that  a 
peculiar  providence  would  constantly  facilitate  its  execution.  When 
this  law,  therefore,  w^as  proposed  and  received,  such  a  convicdoo 
must  have  existed  in  both  the  Jewish  legislator  and  the  Jewish  peo- 
ple. Since  dien,  nothing  could  have  produced  tliis  convicdon,  bat 
the  experience  or  the  belief  of  some  such  miraculous  interposition 
as  the  history  of  the  Pentateuch  details,  the  very  existence  of  this 
law  is  a  standing  monument  that,  when  it  was  given,  the  Mosaic 
miracles  were  fully  believed.  Now  this  law  was  coeval  with  the 
witnesses  themselves.  If  then  the  facts  were  so  plain  and  publiC) 
that  those  who  wimessed  them  could  not  be  mistaken  as  to  their 


1  Ant.  Jud.  lib.  iii.  c.  xii.  ^  3. 

S  Schulzii  Archieol.  Hebr.  pp.  341 — 344.  Relandi  Antiq.  Hobr.  p.  529.  Jenniiura's 
Jewish  Antiq.  book  iii.  cli.  x.  pp.  397 — 400.  Leasden,  Philol.  Hebrco-Mizt.  p7S69. 
Mirhaelin's  Commentaries,  vol.  i.  pp.  376 — 386. 
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existence  or  miraculous  nature,  the  reality  of  the  Mosaic  miracles  is 
clear  and  undeniable."^ 

The  reason  and  design  of  the  law  of  the  jubilee  was  partly  politi- 
cal and  partly  typical.  It  was  political^  to  prevent  the  too  great  op- 
pression of  the  poor  as  well  as  their  liability  to  perpetual  slavery. 
By  this  means  the  rich  were  prevented  from  accumulating  lands 
upon  lands,  and  a  kind  of  equality  was  preserved  through  all  the 
families  of  Israel.  Never  was  there  any  people  so  effectually  secure 
of  their  liberty  and  property,  as  the  Israelites  were :  God  not  only 
engaging  so  to  protect  those  invaluable  blessings  by  his  providence, 
that  they  should  not  be  taken  awav  from  them  by  others ;  but  pro- 
viding, in  a  particular  manner  by  this  law,  that  they  should  not  be 
thrown  away  through  their  own  folly ;  since  the  property,  which 
every  man  or  family  had  in  their  dividend  of  the  land  of  Canaan, 
could  not  be  sold  or  any  way  alienated  for  above  half  a  century.  By 
this  means  also  tl)e  distinction  of  tribes  was  preserved,  in  respect 
both  to  their  families  and  possessions ;  for  this  law  rendered  it  neces- 
sary for  them  to  keep  genealogies  of  their  families,  that  they  might 
be  able  when  there  was  occasion,  on  the  jubilee  year,  to  prove  tlieir 
right  to  tlie  inheritance  of  their  ancestors.  By  this  means  it  was 
certainly  known  from  what  tribe  and  family  the  Messiah  sprung. 
Upon  which  Dr.  Allix  observes,  that  God  did  not  suffer  them  to 
*tontinue  in  captivity  out  of  their  own  land   for  the  space  of  two 

{'ubilees,  lest  by  that  means  their  genealogies  should  be  lost  or  con- 
bunded. 

A  further  civil  use  of  the  jubilee  might  be  for  the  easier  computa- 
tion of  time.  For,  as  the  Greeks  computed  by  olympiads,  the  Ro- 
mans by  lustra,  and  we  by  centuries,  the  Jews  probably  reckoned  by 
jubilees ;  and  it  might  be  one  design  of  this  institution  to  mark  out 
these  large  portions  of  time  for  the  readier  computation  of  succes- 
sive ages. 

There  was  also  a  typical  design  and  use  of  the  jubilee,  which  is 

Kinted  out  by  the  prophet  Isaiah,  when  he  says  in  reference  to  the 
essiah,  *'the  spirit  of  the  Lord  God  is  upon  me,  because  the 
Lord  hath  anointed  me  to  preach  good  tidings  unto  the  meek ;  he 
hath  sent  me  to  bind  up  tlie  broken-hearted,  to  proclaim  liberty  to 
the  captives,  and  the  openbg  of  the  prison  to  them  that  are  bound, 
to  proclaim  the  acceptable  year  of  tlie  Lord."  (Isa.  Ixi.  1,  2.) 
Where  "  the  acceptable  year  of  the  Lord,"  when  "  liberty  was  pro- 
claimed to  the  captives,"  and  '^  the  opening  of  the  prison  to  tliem 
that  were  bound,"  evidently  refers  to  tlie  jubilee ;  but,  in  the  pro- 
phetic sense,  means  the  Gospel  state  and  dispensation,  which  pro- 
claims spiritual  liberty  from  the  bondage  of  sin  and  Satan,  and  the 
liberty  of  returning  to  our  own  possession,  even  the  heavenly  inherit- 
ance, to  which,  having  incurred  a  forfeiture  by  sin,  we  had  lost  all 
right  and  claim. 
That  our  Lord  began  his  public  ministry  on  a  jubilee,  Dr.  Hales 

1  Dr.  Oraves's  Lectorei  on  the  Pcntatevch,  vol.  i.  p.  171. 
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thinks,  is  e^dent  from  his  declaration  ''The  Lord  hath  afumted  me 
as  THE  Christ)  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the  poor :  he  hath  sent  me 
as  SHILOH,  '  THE  apostle')  to  heaJ  the  broken-hearted,  to  proclaim 
eliverance  to  the  captives,  and  restoration  of  sight  to  the  blind  ;  to 

set  at  liberty  the  bruised ;   to  proclaim  the  acceptable  year  of  the 

LORD."^  (Lukeiv.  18,  19.) 

1  Dr.  Hales's  Analysis,  vol.  ii.  book  i.  p.  279.    Lightibot's  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  C»19. 
The  best  practical  illustration  we  have  seen,  of  the  analogy  between  the  Mosaic 

i'ubilee  and  the  Gospel,  is  to  be  found  in  the  reverend  and  learned  Dr.  Claodins 
Buchanan's  **  Three  Sermons  on  the  Jubileei"  celebrated  on  the  St'jth  October, 
1809,  on  the  occasion  of  our  late  venerable  Sovereign's  entering  on  the  fiiUeth 
^ear  of  his  reign. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

SACRED  OBLIGATIONS  AND  DUTIES. 

SECTION  I. 

OF  OATHS  AND  VOWS. 

I.  Of  Oaths, — II.  JSTature  of  Vows — how  far  acceptable  to  God. — 
III.  Requisites  essential  to  the  validity  of  a  Vow, — IV.  Different'^ 
sorts  of  Vows, — 1.  The  Cherem  or  irremissiblc  Vow. — 2.  Other 
Vows  that  might  be  redeemed, — Of  the  JSTazareate, 

I.  A  HE  person,  who  confirmed  his  assertion  by  a  voluntary  Oathj 
pronounced  the  same  with  his  right  hand  elevated.  Sometimes  the 
swearer  omitted  the  imprecation,  as  if  he  were  afraid,  and  shuddered 
to  utter  it,  although  it  was,  from  other  sources,  sufficiently  well  under- 
stood. (Gen.  xiv.  22,  23.  Ezek.  xvii.  18.)  Sometimes  the  impreca- 
tion was,  as  follows  ;  "  This  and  more  than  this  may  God  do  to  me.^ 
(2  Sam.  iii.  9.  35.  Ruth  i.  17.  1  Kings  ii.  23.  2  Kings  vi.  31.) 
Sometimes  the  swearer  merely  said  ;  "  Let  God  be  a  witness  ;*'  and 
sometimes  affirmed  saying ;  "  As  surely  as  God  liveth,"  (Jer.  xlii.  6. 
Ruth  iii.  13.  1  Sam.  xiv.  45.  xx.  3.  21.) 

The  remarks  which  have  now  been  made,  apply  to  tlie  person,  who 
uttered  the  oath  himself  of  his  own  accord.  When  an  oath  was  ex^ 
artcd^  whether  by  a  judge  or  another,  the  person  who  exacted  it  put 
the  oath  in  form  ;    and  the  person  to  whom  it  was  put,  responded  by 

^^y*"o>  JON»  TDN»  *^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  *  o'*  g^^'®  his  response  in  other  expres- 
sions or  like  import,  such  as  tfu  ciiroj.  (Numb.  v.  19 — 22.  1  Kings 
xxii.  IG.  Deut.  xxvii.  15 — ^26.)  Sometimes  the  exacter  of  the  oath 
merely  used  the  following  adjuration,  viz.  /  adjure  you  by  the  living 
God  to  answer,  whether  this  thing  be  so  or  not.  And  the  person 
sworn  accordingly  made  answer  to  the  point  inquired  of.  (Numb.  v. 
22.  Matt.  xxvi.  63.)  It  should  be  remarked  here,  though  the  formu- 
lary of  assent  on  the  part  of  die  respondent  to  an  oath  was  frequendy 
AMEN,  AMEN,  that  tlus  formulary  did  not  always  imply  an  oath,  but,  m 
some  instances,  was  merely  a  protestation.  As  the  oath  was  an  ap- 
peal to  God  (Lev.  xix.  12.  Deut.  vi.  13.),  the  taking  of  a  false  oath 
was  deemed  a  heinous  crime,  and  penury,  accordingly,  was  forbidden 
in  those  words,  Thou  shalt  not  take  the  name  of  the  tjord  thy  God  in 
vain,  that  is,  shalt  not  call  God  to  witness  in  pretended  confirmation 
of  a  falsehood.  (Exod.  xx.  6.) 

It  was  a  common  thine  in  Egypt  in  the  time  of  Joseph,  to  swear 
by  the  life  of  the  king  (Gen.  xlii.  16.) :   and  this  practice  prevailed 
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subsequently  among  the  Hebrews.  (1  Sam.  xxv.  S6.  S  Stni.  xi.  11. 
xhr.  19.  comp.  PsaJ.  Ixiii.  11.)  The  Hebrews  dso  swore  by  ctties 
and  consecrated  places,  such  as  Hebron,  Shilo,  and  Jerusalem.  A 
person  sometimes  swore  by  himstlf  and  sometimes  by  the  ^  of  Ae 
person  before  whom  he  spoke,  viz.  ^  by  myidf,  IfBffQ  ^,  by  tkte^ 
or  by  thy  life.  (1  Sam.  i.  26.  2  Kings  ii.  2.  Gren.  xlii.  15.  Josh.  vii. 
8.  Judg.  ri.  ]3.  15.  1  Kings  iii.  17.  26.)  In  some  instances,  persons 
adjured  others  by  the  beasts  of  tlie  field  (Sol.  Song,  ii.  7.),  a  sort  of 
adjuration,  which,  to  the  present  day,  makes  its  appearance  in  the 
writings  of  the  Arabian  poets.^ 

The  Jews,  in  the  time  of  Christ,  were  in  the  habit  of  swearing  by 
the  altar^  by  Jerusalem^  by  Aeaveit,  by  the  earthy  by  thamMhts^  by 
their  headsy  by  the  gcid  of  the  temphj  by  iocrificei^  tuc.  Because 
the  name  of  God  was  not  mentioned  in  these  oauis,  they  considered 
them  as  imposing  but  small,  if  any  obligation.*  And  we,  aceordingiyi 
find,  that  tne  Savk>ur  takes  occasion  to  inveigh,  in  decided  terms, 
against  such  arts  of  deception.  (Matt.  v.  33—37.  xxiii.  16^*22.)  It 
is  against  oaths  of  thb  kind,  and  these  ahne^  (not  against  an  oath  ul* 
tered  in  sincerity,)  that  he  expresses  his  displeasure,  and  probibitB 
them.  This  is  clear,  since  he  himself  consented  to  take  upon  tfim 
the  solemnity  of  an  oath  (Matt  xxvi.  63.) ;  and  smce  Paul  himsdf^ 
in  more  than  one  instance,  utters  an  adjuration.  Compare  Rom.  ix. 
i.  2  Cor.  i.  23. 

In  the  primitive  periods  of  their  history,  the  Hebrews  religiously 
observed  an  oatli,  (Josh.  ix.  14,  15.)  but  we  find,  that,  in  later  times, 
they  were  often  accused  by  tlie  prophets  of  perjury.  After  the  Cap* 
tivity,  tlie  Jews  became  again  celebrated  kir  the  scrupubus  obser* 
vance  of  what  they  had  sworn  to,  but  comiption  soon  increased 
among  them:  they  revived  the  old  forms,  the  words  without  the 
meaning ;  and  acquired  among  all  nations  the  reputation  of  peiju* 
rers.^ 

II.  A  vow  is  a  religious  engagement  or  promise  voluntarity  under- 
taken by  a  person  towards  Almighty  God.  ''  Unless  the  Deity  has 
expressly  declared  liis  acceptance  of  human  vows,  it  can  at  best  be 
but  a  very  doubtful  point,  whether  tliey  are  acceptable  in  his  sight ; 
and  if  they  arc  not  so,  we  cannot  deduce  from  them  the  shadow  of  an 
obGgation ;  for  it  is  not  from  a  mere  offer  alone,  but  from  an  offer  of 
one  party,  and  its  acceptance  by  another,  that  the  obligation  to  fiiifil 
an  engagement  arises.  The  divine  acceptance  of  vows,  we  can  by 
DO  means  take  for  granted ;  considering  that  from  our  vows  God  can 
derive  no  benefit,  and  that,  in  general,  th^  are  of  just  as  little  use  to 
man."*  In  Matt.  xv.  4 — 6.  and  Mark  vii.  9 — 13.  Christ  himself 
notices  the  vow  of  Korban  (ahready  considered),  which  was  common 


1  Consult  the  Koran,  Surm  Inixv.  1^3.   Ixxxvi.  1.  11—13.   Ixsxiz.  1—4,  12. 1 

4.  xci.  1—6.  4h;. 

3  Martialis  Epigrainat.  XI.  95. 

3  Mr.  Upham'sTraniUtion  of  Jahii*!  Archeologia  Biblica,  f>p.  494, 4^. 

4  MichaeliB'i  ComniMtiries  on  Um  Law  of  MotM,  vol  ii.  pp.  96^-906. 
VOL.  III.  42 
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in  his  UiDe,  and  by  which  a  man  consecrated  what  he  was  bound  to 
apply  to  the  support  of  hia  parents ;  and  he  declares  it  to  be  so  impi- 
ous that  we  cannot  possibly  hold  it  to  be  acceptable  to  God.  In  Uie 
New  Testament,  no  vows  whatever  are  obligatory,  because  God  has 
no  where  declared  that  he  will  accept  them  from  Christians.  But  the 
people  of  Israel  had  such  a  declaration  from  God  himself;  although 
even  they  were  not  counselled  or  encouraged  to  make  vows.  In  con- 
sequence of  this  declaration,  the  vows  of  the  Israelites  were  binding ; 
ana  that  not  only  in  a  moral  view,  but  according  to  the  national  law ; 
and  the  priest  was  authorised  to  enforce  and  estimate  their  fulfilment. 
The  principal  passages  relating  to  this  point,  are  Lev.  xxvii.  Numb. 
XXX.  and  Deut.  xxiii.  18.  21,  22,  23. 

III.  In  order  to  render  a  vow  valid,  Moses  requires, 

1.  That  it  be  actually  uttered  with  the  mouthy  and  not  merely 
made  in  the  heart.  In  Numb.  xxx.  3.  7.  9.  13.  and  Deut.  xxiii.  24. 
he  repeatedly  calls  it  the  expression  of  the  lips,  or,  what  has  gone  forth 
from  the  mouth  ;  and  the  same  phrase  occurs  in  Psalm  Ixvi.  14.  If, 
therefore,  a  person  had  merely  made  a  vow  in  bis  heart,  witliout  let* 
ting  it  pass  his  lips,  it  would  seem  as  if  God  would  not  accept  such 
a  vow ;  regarding  it  only  as  a  resolution  to  vow,  but  not  as  a  vow 
itself. 

This  limitation  is  humane,  and  necessary  to  prevent  much  anx- 
iety in  conscientious  people.  If  a  vow  made  in  the  heart  be  valid, 
we  sliall  often  experience  difficulty  in  distinguishing  whether  what 
we  thought  of  was  a  bare  intendon,  or  a  vow  actuaUy  com- 
pleted. Here,  therefore,  iust  as  in  a  civil  contract  with  our  neigh- 
bour, words — uttered  words — are  necessary,  to  prevent  all  uncer- 
tainty. 

2.  The  party  making  .tlie  vow  must  be  in  his  own  power  and 
competent  to  undertake  the  obligation.  Therefore  the  vows  of  minors 
were  void,  unless  they  were  ratified  by  the  express  or  tacit  consent  of 
their  parents.  In  like  manner,  neither  married  women  nor  slaves 
could  oblige  themselves  by  vow,  imless  they  were  ratified  by  their 
Itusbands  or  masters. 

3.  The  things  vowed  to  be  devoted  to  God  must  be  honestly  ob- 
tained. It  is  well  known,  that  in  antient  times,  many  public  prosti- 
tutes dedicated  to  their  gods  a  part  of  their  impure  earnings.  This  is 
roost  expressly  forbidden  by  Moses.  (Deut.  xxxiii.  18.) 

IV.  There  are  two  sorts  of  vows  mentioned  in  the  Jewish  Law, 
viz.  1.  The  Q*V1  (cHencBi),  which  was  the  most  solenm  of  all,  and 
was  accompanied  witli  a  form  of  execration,  and  which  could  not  be 
redeemed  ;  and,  2.  The  p7*tj  (NeoeRiM),  or  common  vows. 

I.  The  cherem  is  no  where  mentbned  by  Moses;  nor  does  he 
specif}'  by  what  solemnities  or  expressions  it  was  distinguished  from 
other  vows,  but  pre-supposes  all  this  as  already  well  laiown.  The 
species  of  cherem  with  %vhich  we  are  best  acquainted,  was  the  pre- 
vious devotement  to  God  of  hostile  cities,  against  which  they  in- 
tended to  proceed  with  extreme  severity ;  and  that  with  a  view  the 
more  to  inflame  the  minds  of  the  people  to  war.    In  such  cases, 
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not  only  were  all  the  inhabitants  put  to  death,  but  also,  according 
as  the  terms  of  the  vow  declared,  no  booty  was  made  by  any  Israel- 
ite ;  the  beasts  were  slain ;  what  would  not  bum,  as  gold,  silver,  and 
other  metals,  was  added  to  the  treasure  of  the  sanctuary ;  and  every 
thing  else,  with  the  whole  city,  burnt,  and  an  imprecation  pro- 
nounced upon  any  attempt  that  should  ever  be  made  to  rebuila  it 
Of  this  the  histor)^of  Jericho  (Josh.  vi.  17 — 19.  21 — ^24.  and  vii.  1. 
12 — ^26.)  furnishes  the  most  remarkable  example.  In  Moses'  life- 
time we  find  a  similar  vow  against  the  king  of  Arad.  (Numb.  xxi. 
1—3.) 

If  an  Israefitish  city  introduced  the  worship  of  strange  gods,  it  was 
(as  we  have  already  seen)  in  like  manner,  to  be  devoted  or  consecrat- 
ed to  God,  and  to  remain  un-rebuilt  for  ever.  (Deut.  xiii.  16 — 18.) 
Jephthah's  dedication  of  his  daughter  is  generally  supposed  to  have 
been  a  cherem :  but  we  have  shown  in  another  part  of  this  work, 
that  he  did  not  sacrifice  her.  The  text  (Judg.  xi.  30.)  says  that 
Jqihthak  vowed  a  vow  f*^*lj,  xeneR)  unto  the  Lord,  and  again  (verse 
89.)  that  he  did  tmth  her  according  to  his  vow  (*rU)"  There  is  no 
word  in  either  of  these  passages,  tnat  either  expresses  or  implies  a 
cherem. 

2.  The  common  vows  were  divided  into  two  sorts,  viz.  1.  Vows 
of  dedication,  and,  2.  Vows  of  self-interdiction  or  abstinence. 

i.  The  "yu  (NeneR)  or  vow,  in  tlie  stricter  sense  of  the  word,  was 
when  a  person  engaged  to  do  any  thing,  as,  for  instance,  to  bring  an 
ofifering  to  God  ;  or  otherwise  to  dedicate  any  thing  unto  him.  Things 
vowed  in  this  way,  were,  1 .  Undcan  beasts.  These  might  be  esti- 
mated by  the  priest,  and  redeemed  by  the  vower,  by  the  addition  of 
one-fifth  to  the  value.  (Lev.  xxvii.  11 — 13.) — 2.  Clean  beasts  used 
for  offerings.  Here  there  was  no  right  of  redemption ;  nor  could 
the  beasts  be  exchanged  for  others  under  the  penalty  of  both  being 
forfeited,  and  belonging  to  the  Lord.  (Lev.  xxvii.  9,  10.) — 3.  Lands 
and  houses.  These  had  the  privilege  of  valuation  and  redemption. 
(Lev.  xxvii.  14 — ^24.)— To  tnese  we  have  to  add,  4.  The  person  of 
the  vower  himself,  with  the  like  privilege.  (Lev.  xxvii.  1---8.)  To 
this  species  of  vow  Michaelis  thinks  the  second  tenths  may  have  be- 
longed, as  Moses  no  where  speaks  of  them  as  a  new  institution. 
They  most  probably  derived  their  origin  fi-om  the  vow  made  by  Ja- 
cob, which  is  recorded  in  Gen.  xxviii.  22. 

ii.  Vows  of  self-interdiction  or  self  denial  were,  when  a  PJ^rson  en- 
gaged to  abstain  from  any  wine,  food,  or  any  other  thing.  These  are 
especially  distinguished  by  Moses  from  other  vows  in  Numb,  xxx., 
and  are  there  termed  "Tpx  (as^ar),  or  {{fJU  7y  *ON  (amar  al 
vernesu),  that  is,  a  bondupon  the  soul,  or  person,  a  self-interdiction 
from  some  desire  of  nature,  or  of  the  heart,  or,  in  other  words,  a  vow 
of  abstinence,  particularly  from  eating  and  drinking.  Among  this 
species  of  vows  may  be  classed  those  of  the  JVazareate  or  J^azari- 
ttsm  ;  which,  Michaelis  is  of  opinion,  was  not  instituted  by  Moses,  but 
was  of  more  antient,  and  probaUy  of  Egyptian  origin;  the  He- 
brew legislator  giving  certam  injunctions  for  the  better  regulation  and" 
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perfbiBUUice  of  these  vows.  The  statutes  respecting  the  Nazareate 
are  related  in  the  sixth  chapter  of  the  book  of  Numbers.  Lamy, 
Calmet,  and  others  have  distin^isbed  two  classes  of  Nazarites :  first, 
tkoie  who  toere  JVazariUs  by  htrth^  as  Sampson  and  John  the  Baptist 
were ;  and,  secondly,  those  who  were  JSTazarites  by  vow  and  engage^ 
ment ;  who  followed  this  mode  of  living  for  a  limited  time,  at  the  ex* 
piration  of  which  they  cut  off  their  hair  at  the  door  of  the  tabernacle, 
and  offered  certain  sacrifices.  The  Nazarites  were  required. to  ab- 
stain from  wine,  fermented  liquors,  and  every  thing  made  of  ^pes, 
to  let  their  hair  grow,  and  not  to  defile  themselves  by  touching  the 
dead  :  and  if  any  person  had  accidentally  expired  in  their  presence, 
the  Nazarites  of  the  second  class  were  obliged  to  recommence  their 
Nazariteship. 

Similar  to  the  Nazareate  was  the  vow  fi*equently  made  by  devout 
Jews,  on  their  recovery  firom  sickness,  or  deliverance  from  (bmger  or 
distress ;  who^  for  thirty  days  before  they  offered  sacrifices,  abstained 
firom  wine,  and  shaved  the  hair  of  their  head.^  This  usage  illustrates 
the  conduct  of  St.  Paul,  as  related  in  Acts  xvii.  18.  The  apostle,  in 
consequence  of  a  providential  deliverance  firom  some  imminent  peril 
not  recorded  by  the  sacred  writer,  bound  himself  by  a  vow,  which  the 
law  in  this  case  required  him  to  pay  at  Jerusalem.  In  consequence 
of  this  transaction  St.  Luke  relates,  that  he  shaved  his  head  at  Cen* 
chrea.  St.  Paul,  iti  his  intended  journey  afterwards  to  Judaea,  says, 
he  must  needs  go  to  Jerusalem :  for  the  laws  respecting  the  Nazarite's 
vow  required  Sie  person  who  had  entered  into  this  engagement,  if  he 
were  in  a  foreign  country  when  he  first  laid  himself  under  this  sdemn 
obligation,  to  go  up  to  Jerusalem  to  accomplish  it.  Here  several  ap- 
pointed sacrifices  were  ofiered,  and  a  certain  course  of  purifications 
and  religious  observances  was  prescribed  and  perfcxtned.  This  ap- 
pears firom  another  passage  in  the  same  sacred  writer.  (Acts  xxi.  21 
—27.)  '*  We  have  fowr  men  who  have  a  vow  on  them :  them  take 
and  PURorT  tkysdfwith  them,  and  be  at  charges  with  themy  that  trky 
MAT  SHAV€  THEim  HEADS.  Hien  Poul  took  the  men  :  and  the  next 
day  purifying  hanself  with  themy  entered  into  the  tempky  to  sign^y 
the  accamplimment  of  the  days  of  purification  ;  and  that  an  offering 
should  be  offered  for  every  one  of  them.  And  when  the  seven  days 
were  almost  endea,^^  be.  Josephus  presents  us  with  an  instance  pa* 
rallel  to  this  of  St.  Paul,  in  the  person  of  Bernice,  who  went  to  Jeru- 
salem, in  order  to  perform  a  vow  which  she  had  made  to  God.* 

^  An  UMgOy.  tiiMlar  to  the  vow  of  Naxariteship,  existt  in  Par ria  to  tiua  day.  It 
freqaentljr  nappens  after  the  birUi  of  a  son,  that  if  the  parent  be  in  distress,  or  the 
ehiid  be  sick,  or  thai  there  be  anycaose  of  grief,  the  mother  makes  a  vow,  that  no 
raxor  shall  oome  upon  the  ehild'e  head  Ibr  a  eertain  portion  of  time,  and  sometimes 
for  his  whole  life,  as  Samuel  was.  (1  Sam.  i.  U.)  If  the  child  recovers,  and  Uie 
cause  of  grief  be  removed,  and  if  the  vow  be  but  for  a  time,  so  that  the  mother's 
vow  be  fulfilled,  then  she  riiaves  his  head  at  the  end  of  the  time  prvecribed,  makes 
a  sman  entertainment,  coUeets  money  and  other  things  from  her  rebtioos  and 
friends,  which  are  sent  as  J^etters  or  offbrings  to  the  mosijoe  at  Kerheiyi,  and  are 
there  consecrated.    Morier's  Second  Journey,  p.  109. 

<  Ibid.  See  Lamy's  Apparatus  Biblicus,  vol  i.  p.  221.  Cabnet's  Dictionary,  voce 
JTismi^,  J1eiiry>liaim««oftlMiIsn«litM,pp.3a8,839.  LttdiMf  1i  CMbility^ 
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SECTION  IL 

ON  THE   PlTRiriCATIONS   OF  THC  JEWS. 

1.  MatmaU^  with  which  the  Purifications  of  the  Jews  were  pefformtd. 
— ^11.  Ceremonies  of  Purification, — III.  Of  the  Persons  lustrated, 
— IV.  Account  of  the  different  kinds  of  laml  impurities j  particu- 
larly 1.  The  Leprosy  <^ihe  Person. — 2,  The  leprosy  of  Clothes, 
—3.  The  House  Leprosy. — V.  Minor  legal  impurities^  and  their 
lustrations. 

It  was  requisite  that  every  one  who  was  about  to  make  anjr  ofler- 
ing  to  Jehovah  should  be  cleansed  from  aU  impurities,  or  lustratedt 
-—to  adopt  an  expression  in  common  use  among  the  Romans.  The 
materials,  form,  and  ceremonies  of  these  lustrations,  which  were 
prescribed  by  Moses^  were  various,  according  to  different  circiHn- 
stances.  The  design  of  them  all  was  not  only  to  preserve  botli  the 
health  and  morals  o^  the  Israelites,  but  also  to  intimate  how  neces* 
sary  it  was  to  preserve  mward  purity,  without  which  they  could  not 
be  acceptable  to  God,  though  they  might  approach  his  sanctuary. 

I.  The  purifications  were  for  the  most  psurt  performed  with  water, 
sometimes  with  blood  (Heb.  ix.  21,  22.\  and  with  oil.  (Exod.  xxxix^ 
26.  Lev.  viii.  10,  11.)^  The  water  ot  purification  was  to  be  drawn 
from  a  spring  or  running  stiream,  and  was  either  pure,  or  mixed 
with  blood  (Heb.  ix.  19.),  or  with  the  ashes  of  the  red  heifer.  For 
preparing  these  ashes,  a  heifer  of  a  red  colour  was  burnt  with  great 
solemnity.  This  ceremony  is  described  at  length  in  the  nineteenth 
chapter  of  the  book  of  Numbers.  As  all  the  people  were  to  be  in- 
terested in  it,  the  victim  was  to  be  provided  at  their  charge.  This 
Jewish  rite  certainly  had  a  reference  to  things  done  under  the  Gos- 
pel, as  St.  Paul  has  remarked  in  his  Episde  to  the  Hebrews.  Far 
ifAe  blood  ofbuUs  and  of  goats  (alluding  to  the  sin-oflferings,  and  to 
the  scape-goat),  and  the  ashes  of  a  heiveRj  sprinkling  theuncUanf 
sanct^tk  to  the  purifying  of  the  fleshy  how  much  more  shall  the  blood 
of  Christ ....  purge  (or  purify)  your  conscience  from  dead  works  t0 
serve  the  living  Ood.  As  the  principal  stress  of  allusion  in  this  pa^ 
sage  is  to  the  ordinance  of  the  red  heifer,  we  may  certainly  con- 
clude that  it  was  designed  to  typify  the  sacrifice  of  our  adorable 
Ikedeemer. 

In  the  ordmance  of  the  red  heifer,  we  may  perceive  the  wisdom 
of  Moses  (under  the  guidance  of  Jehovah)  in  taking  every  precau- 
tion that  could  prevent  the  Israelites  from  falling  into  idolatry. 
The  animal  to  be  selected  was  a  hetfer^  in  opposition  to  the  saoef^ 
stition  of  the  Egyptians,  who  held  these  to  be  sacred,  and  worsnip- 


Cbmmentaries  on  the  Law  of  Moses,  vol.  ii.  pp.  260—271. 280—283.  Dr.  Randolph's 
Discoarse  on  Jephthah's  Vow,  in  his  View  of  Christ's  Ministry,  Ac.  vol.  ii.  pp.  166 
—272. 
1  iosepfansy  Ant.  Jnd.  fib.  iii.  e.  9.  f  0 
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ped  Isis  under  the  form  of  a  heifer  :-^t  was  also  to  be  a  red  heifer j 
without  spoty  that  is,  altogether  red,  because  red  bulls  were  sacrificed 
to  appease  the  evil  demon  Typhon,  that  was  worshipped  by  the 
Egyptians ;  wherein  was  no  blemish,  so  that  it  was  free  from  every 
imperfection  ; — on  which  never  came  yoke^  because  any  animal  that 
had  been  used  for  any  common  purpose,  was  deemed  improper  to  be 
offered  in  sacrifice  to  God.^ 

The  animal  being  slain,  and  her  blood  sprmkled  as  directed  in 
Numb.  xix.  3,  4.,  was  then  reduced  to  ashes,  which  were  to  be 
collected  and  mixed  with  running  water  (ver.  9.  17.),  for  the  purpose 
of  lustration. 

II.  The  Jews  had  two  sorts  of  washing ;  one, —  of  the  whole 
body,  by  immersion^  which  was  used  by  the  priests  at  their  conse- 
cration, and  by  the  proseljrtes  at  their  initiation ; — ^the  other,  of 
the  hands  or  feet,  called  dipping  or  pouring  of  water,  and  which 
was  of  daily  use,  not  only  for  the  nands  and  feet  but  also  for  the  cups 
and  other  vessels  used  at  their  meals.  (Matt.  xv.  2.  Mark  vii.  3,  4.) 
The  six  water  pots  of  stone,  used  at  the  marriage  feast  of  Cana,  in 
Galilee  fJohn  ii.  6.),  were  set  for  this  purpose.*  To  these  two 
modes  ol  purification  Jesus  Christ  seems  to  allude  in  John  xiii.  10.; 
where  the  being  wholly  washed  implies  one  who  had  become  a  dis- 
ciple of  Christ,  and  consequently  renounced  the  sins  of  his  former 
life.  He  who  had  so  done,  was  supposed  to  be  wholly  washed,  and 
not  to  need  another  immersion,  in  imitadon  of  the  ceremony  of 
initiation,  which  was  never  repeated  among  the  Jews.  All  diat  was 
necessary  in  such  case  was,  the  dipping  or  rinsing  of  the  hands  and 
feet,  agreeably  to  the  customs  of  the  Jews.  Soraedmes  the  lus- 
tration was  performed  by  sprinkling  blood,  or  anointing  with  oil. 
Sprinkling  was  performed  either  with  die  finger  or  with  a  branch  of 
cedar  and  hyssop  ried  together  with  scarlet  wool.  (Levit.  xiv.  4.  6. 
Numb.  xix.  18.  Psal.  li.  7.) 

III.  The  objects  of  lustration  were  either  persons  or  things  de- 
dicated to  divine  worship.  The  Levites,  priests,  and  above  all,  the 
high  priest,  underwent  a  purification  previously  to  undertaking 
their  office.  In  like  manner  the  Israelites  were  commanded  to 
sanctify  themselves  by  ablutions  both  of  their  persons  and  clothes, 
See.  previously  to  receiving  the  law  (Exod.  xix.  10,  11.  14,  15.  Heb. 
ix.  19.) ;  and  after  the  giving  of  the  law  and  the  people's  assent  to 
the  book  of  the  covenant,  Moses  sprinkled  them  with  blood.  (Exod. 
xxiv.  5 — 8.  Heb.  ix.  19.)     So  also  were  the  tabernacle,  and  all  its 

1  This  opinion  obtained  among  the  antient  Greeks.  See  particularly  Homer'a 
Iliad,  X.  291 — ^^^.  and  Odyssey,  iii.  382.,  and  Viroril's  Georgics,  iv.  550,  551. 

8  While  Mr.  W.  Rao  Wilson  (who  visited  Palestine  in  1819)  was  at  Cana,  "  six 
women,  having  therr  faces  veiled,  came  down  to  the  well,  each  canying  on  her 
head  a  pot  for  the  purpose  of  being  filled  with  water.  These  vessels  were  formed 
of  stone,  and  something  in  the  shape  of  bottles  used  in  our  country  for  containing 
vitriol,  having  great  bodies  and  small  necks,  with  this  exception,  Uiey  were  not  so 
large ;  many  had  handles  attached  to  the  sides ;  and  it  was  a  wonderful  coinci<« 
dence  with  Scripture,  that  the  vessels  appeared  to  contain  much  the  same  (^uai^ti- 
ty  as  those,  which  the  Evangelist  informs  [us]  had  been  employed  on  occasion  of 
the  nuptial  celebration,"  viz.  ^*  tkrte  firkins^*' ihaX.  is,  about  twelve  gallons  eacK 
(Wilton's  Traveb  in  E^ptand  the  Holy  hmd,  p.  339.) 
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sacred  vessels  anointed  with  oil  (Exod.  xkx.  26—28.  xl.  9 — 11. 
Levit.  viii.  10,  11.),  and  as  Saint  raul  furdier  intimates,  were  sprin- 
kled with  the  blood  of  the  victims. 

Those  who  were  about  to  offer  sacrifice  unto  Jehovah,  were  also 
to  be  lustrated  ^1  Sara.  xvi.  5.  Judith  xvi.  22.) ;  as  well  as  those 
who  were  repainng  to  divine  worship  to  offer  their  prayers  (xxiv.  3, 
4.  xxvi.  6.  Judith  xii.  7,  8.);  and  especiaUy  the  priests  and  the 
high  priest,  before  they  executed  tlieir  respective  offices.  (Exod. 
XXX.  20.)  Lastly,  all  who  according  to  the  Mosaic  law  were  ad- 
judged impure,  were  to  be  purified  before  they  could  be  admitted 
into  the  congregation  of  the  Lord.  (Numb.  xix.  20.) 

IV.  In  tlie  5fosaic  law,  diose  persons  are  termed  unclean^  whom 
others  were  obliged  to  avoid  touching,  or  even  meeting,  unless  they 
chose  to  be  themselves  defiled,  that  is,  cut  off  from  all  intercourse 
with  their  brethren  ;  and  who,  besides,  were  bound  to  abstain  from 
frequenting  the  place  where  divine  service  and  the  offering-feasts 
were  held,  under  penalties  stiU  more  severe. 

The  duration  and  degrees  of  impurity  were  different.  In  some 
instances,  by  the  use  of  certain  ceremonies,  an  unclean  person  be- 
came purified  at  sunset ;  in  others,  this  did  not  take  place,  until 
eight  days  after  the  physical  cause  of  defilement  ceased.  Lepers 
were  obliged  to  live  in  a  detached  situation,  separate  from  other  peo- 
ple, and  to  keep  themselves  actually  at  a  distance  from  them.  They 
were  distinguished  by  a  peculiar  dress ;  and  if  any  person  approach- 
ed, they  were  bound  to  give  him  warning,  by  crying  out,  Undean  ! 
unckan!  Other  polluted  persons,  again,  could  not  directly  toucli 
those  that  were  clean,  without  defiling  them  in  like  manner,  and  were 
obliged  to  remain  without  the  camp^  that  they  might  not  be  in  their 
way.  (Numb.  v.  1 — 4.)  Eleven  different  species  of  impurity  are 
enumerated  in  the  Levitical  law,  to  which  the  later  Jews  added  many 
others.     But  the  severest  of  all  was, 

1.  The  Leprosy,  an  infectious  disease  of  slow  and  impercepdbie 
progress,  beginning  very  insidiously  and  gendy,  for  die  most  part  witli 
one  little  bright  spot,  which  causes  no  trouble,  though  no  means 
will  make  it  disappear  :  but  increasing  widi  time  into  furfuraceous 
scales  diat  ultimately  become  a  thick  scab,  it  imperceptibly  passes 
into  a  disease,  which,  though  divested  of  its  deadly  nature  in  our 
temperate  climates  and  by  our  superior  cleanliness,  is  in  the  East  at- 
tended with  the  most  formidable  symptoms :  such  as  mortification 
and  separation  of  whole  limbs,  and  when  arrived  at  a  certain  stage^ 
it  is  altogeUier  incurable.  Among  the  heathens,  the  leprosy  was  con- 
sidered as  inflicted  by  their  gods,  by  whom  alone  it  could  be  removed, 
and  the  same  notion  appears  to  have  prevailed  among  the  Israelites ; 
for  when  the  king  of  Syria  sent  Naaman,  his  commander  in  chief,  to 
the  king  of  Israel,  to  heal  him  of  his  leprosy,  the  latter  exclaimed, — 
^m  I  God,  to  kill  and  make  alive,  that  this  man  sent  unto  me,  to  re- 
cover a  man  of  his  leprosy 'f  (2  Kings  v.  7.) 

This  frightful  disease  was  not  peculiar  to  the  Israelites,  but  an- 
ciently was  endemic  (as  it  now  is  in  Egypt,  and  other  countries). 
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The  burnmg  ukeration  with  which  tho  great  adversary  of  man  af- 
flicted the  venerable  patriarch  Job  (ii.  7.),  is  generally  understood 
to  be  the  elephantiasis  or  leprosy  ol  the  Arabians ;  and  derives  its 
name  from  its  rendering  the  skin  of  the  patient,  like  that  of  an  ele- 
phant, scabrous  and  dark  coloured,  and  furrowed  all  over  whh 
tubercles,  balhsome  alike  to  the  individual  and  to  the  spectators. 
Tlie  Mosaic  statutes  respecting  leprosy  are  recorded  in  Lev.  xiii.  and 
xiv.  Numb.  v.  1 — I.  and  Deut.  xxiv.  8,  9.  They  are  in  substance 
as  follows  :— 

1.  The  suspected  person  was  to  be  inspected  by  a  priest,  both  as 
acting  in  a  juaicial  capacity,  and  as  being  skilled  in  medicine.  The 
signs  of  the  disease,  which  are  circumstantiaUy  pointed  out  in  the 
statute  itself,  accord  with  th^  which  have  been  noticed  by  noodem 
physicians.  If,  on  the  first  mspection,  there  remained  any  doubt  as 
to  the  spot  being  reaUy  a  symptom  of  leprosy,  the  suspected  person 
was  shut  up  for  seven  days,  in  order  that  it  might  be  ascertained, 
whether  it  spread,  disappeared,  or  remained  as  it  was ;  and  this  con« 
finement  might  be  repeated.  During  this  time,  it  is  probable  that 
meaus  were  used  to  remove  the  spot.  K  m  the  mean  time  it  spread, 
or  continued  as  it  was,  without  becoming  paler,  it  excited  a  strong 
suspicion  of  real  leprosy,  and  the  person  inspected  was  declared  un- 
clean. If  it  dbappeared,  and  after  liis  liberation  became  again  mani- 
fest, a  fresh  inspection  took  place. 

2.  The  unclean  were  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  people.  So 
early  as  the  second,  year  of  the  Exodus,  lepers  were  obliged  to  re- 
side without  the  camp  (Numb.  v.  I — 4.):  and  so  strictly  was  this 
law  enforced,  that  the  sister  of  Moses  hin^f  becoming  leprous,  was 
expelled  from  it.  (Numb.  xii.  14 — 16.)  When  the  Israelites  came 
into  their  own  land,  and  lived  in  cities,  the  spirit  of  the  law  thus  far 
operated,  tliat  lepers  were  obliged  to  reside  in  a  separate  place,  which 
was  called  (jl^B^tl  ilO)  beth  chophschith,  or  the  house  cf  tm^ 
cleanness ;  and  from  this  seclusion,  not  even  kings,  when  they  be- 
came leprous,  were  exempted.  (2  Kings  xv.  5.)  As,  however,  a 
leper  cannot  always  be  within  doors,^  and  may,  consequently,  some- 
times meet  clean  persons,  he  was  obliged,  in  the  first  place,  to  make 
himself  known  by  his  dress,  and  to  gq  about  with  torn  clothes,  a 
bare  head,  and  lus  chin  covered;  and,  in  die  next  place,  when  any 
one  came  too  near  him,  to  cry  out  that  be  was  Unaean.  (Numb* 
xiii.  45,  46.) 

3.  Although  a  leper,  merely  meeting  and  touching  a  person, 
could  not  have  immediately  infected  him ;  yet,  as  such  a  rencontre 
and  touch  would  have  rendered  him  Levitically  unclean,  m  order 
to  prevent  leprosy  from  spreading,  in  consequence  of  close  commu- 
nication, it  was  an  established  rule  to  consider  a  leprous  person  u 
likewise  unclean  in  a  Levitical  or  civil  sense ;  and,  consequently, 

1  In  the  East,  lepers  are  not  at  thie  day  absolute)?  interdicted  from  goia^  abroMi ; 
for  they  are  not  considered  as  nestilential. — Niebuhr  says  (p.  136.),  *M  might  haya 
seen  numbers  of  them ;  but  wheaeTer  I  observed  any  of  Uiem  meeting  me  in  the 
streets.  I  deemed  it  prudent  to  avoid  them.'* 
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whoever  touched  him,  became  also  unclean ;  not  indeed  medically  or 
physically  so, — diat  is,  infected  by  one  single  touch, — but  still  unclean 
In  a  civil  sense. 

4.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  for  the  benefit  of  those  found 
^lean,  the  law  itself  specified  those  who  were  to  be  pronounced  firee 
from  tlie  disorder  :  and  such  persons  were  then  clear  of  aU  reproach, 
until  they  again  fell  under  accusation  fi'om  manifest  sjrmptoms  of 
infection. 

The  man  who,  on  the  first  inspection,  was  found  clean,  or  in  whom 
the  supposed  symptoms  of  leprosy  disappeared  during  confinement, 
was  declared  clean  :  only  in  the  latter  case,  he  was  obliged  to  have 
his  clothes  washed.  If,  again,  he  had  actually  had  the  disorder,  and 
got  rid  of  it,  the  law  required  him  to  make  certain  o&rings,  in  the 
course  of  which  he  was  pronounced  clean. 

5.  The  leprous  person  was  to  use  every  efifort  in  his  power  to  be 
healed ;  and  therefore  was  stricdy  to  foUow  the  directions  of  the 
priests.  This,  Alichaelis  is  of  opinion,  may  fairly  be  inferred  from 
Deut.  xxiv. 

6.  When  healed  of  his  leprosy,  the  person  was  to  go  and  show 
himself  to  the  priests,  that  he  might  be  declared  clean,  and  ofifer  the 
sacrifice  enjoined  in  that  case  ;  and  when  purified,  that  he  might 
be  again  admitted  into  civil  society.  (Matt.  viii.  4.  Levit.  xiv.  1 1 — 32.) 

7.  Lastly,  As  this  disease  was  so  ofiensive  to  the  kraelices,  God 
commanded  them  to  use  frequent  ablutions,  and  prohibited  them  from 
eating  swine's  flesh  and  other  articles  of  animal  food  that  bad  a  ten- 
dency to  produce  this  disease. 

The  peculiar  lustrations,  which  a  person  who  had  been  healed  of  a 
leprosy  was  to  undergo,  are  detailed  in  Levit.  xiv. 

Besides  the  leprosy  of  the  person,  Moses  mentions  two  other 
species  of  leprosy  viz.  of  clothes  and  of  houses,  which  are  in  a  great 
measure  unknown  in  Europe. 

2.  The  Leprosy  of  Clothes  is  described  in  Levit.  xiii.  47 — 69.  as 
consisting  of  green  or  reddish  spots,  which  remain  in  spite  of  washing 
and  still  spread  ;  so  that  the  cloth  becomes  bald  or  bare,  sometimes 
on  one  side,  and  sometimes  on  the  other.  From  the  information 
which  Michaelis  received  from  a  woollen  manufacturer,  he  supposes 
this  disease  to  arise  in  woollen  cloth,  from  the  use  of  the  wool  of 
sheep  that  have  died  of  disease  ;  which,  when  worn  next  the  skin  (as 
in  the  East),  is  very  apt  to  produce  vermin.  With  respect  to  leather 
and  linen,  he  could  obtain  no  information. 

Clothes  suspected  to  be  thus  tainted,  were  to  be  inspected  by  the 
priest ;  if  they  were  found  to  be  corroded  by  the  leprosy,  they  were 
to  be  burnt ;  but  if,  after  being  washed,  the  plague  was  iound  to  have 
departed  from  them,tliey  were  to  be  pronoimced  clean. 

3.  The  House-Leprosy  is  said  in  Levit.  xiv.  33 — 37.  to  consist  of 
greenish  or  reddish  spots  or  dimples,  that  appear  on  the  walls,  and 
continually  spread  wider  and  wider.  Michaelis  considers  it  to  be 
ttie  same  as  the  saltpetre^  wliich  sometimes  attacks  and  corrodes 
houses  that  stand  in  damp  situations.    Although  in  Europe  unat* 
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tended  with  any  iajuiy  to  health,  in  Palestine  it  might  be  hurtful : 
JO  that  the  Mosaic  regulations  in  this  respect  are  both  wise  and 
provident. 

When  a  house  Ivas  suspected  to  be  thus  tainted,  the  priest  was  to 
examine  it,  and  ordered  it  to  be  shut  up  seven  days.  If  he  found 
that  the  plague  or  signs  of  the  plague  had  not  ^read,  he  commanded 
it  to  be  snut  up  seven  days  more.  On  the  thirteenth  day  he  revisited 
it ;  and  if  he  found  the  mfected  place  dim^  or  gone  away,  he  took 
out  that  part  of  the  wall,  carried  it  out  to  an  unclean  place,  mended 
the  waD,  and  caused  the  whole  house  to  be  newly  (dastered.  It  was 
then  shut  up  a  third  seven  days ;  he  once  more  inspected  it  on  the 
nineteenth  day ;  and  if  he  found  that  the  plague  had  broken  out 
anew,  he  ordered  the  house  to  be  pulled  down.  If  on  the  other 
hand  it  was  pronounced  to  be  clean,  and  offering  was  made  on  the 
occasion ;  in  order  that  every  one  might  certaidy  know  that  it  was 
not  infected,  and  the  public  might  be  freed  from  all  apprehensions  on 
that  account. 

V.  Various  other  legal  impurities  are  enumerated  in  Levit.  xii* 
1—8.  and  xv.,  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  detail.  To  which  we  may 
add,  that  all  human  corpses  and  the  carcasses  of  beasts  that  died  in 
any  other  way  than  by  the  knife,  were  regarded  as  unclean.  Who- 
ever touched  the  former^  or  went  into  the  tent  or  apartment  (after 
the  Israelites  had  houses),  where  a  corpse  lay,  was  unclean  for  seven 
days ;  and  whoever  touched  a  dead  body,  or  even  a  human  bone,  or 
a  grave  in  the  fields,  was  unclean  for  the  same  period.  The  body 
of  a  clean  beast  that  fell  not  by  the  knife,  but  died  in  any  other  way, 
defiled  the  person  who  touched  it,  until  the  evening  (Levit.  xi.  39.)  ; 
and  the  carcasses  of  unclean  beasts,  by  whatever  means  they 
died,  did  the  same.  (Levit.  v.  2.  xi.  8.  11.  24,  25.  27,  28. 
31.  Deut.  xiv.  8.)  The  consequence  of  this  law  was,  that  tlie  car- 
casses of  beasts  were  not  suffered  to  remain  above  ground,  but  were 
put  into  the  earth,  that  passengers  might  not  be  in  danger  of  poUu- 
tion  from  them. 

By  these  wise  enactments,  the  spreading  of  contagious  diseases 
would  be  efiTectually  prevented,  which  in  hot  climates  are  peculiarly 
rapid  and  fatal.  For  the  same  reason  also,  Michaelis  is  of  opinion, 
that  Moses  commanded  the  Israelites  to  break  earthen  vessels,  which 
were  liable  to  be  defiled  by  being  left  uncovered  in  a  tent  or  apart- 
ment where  a  person  died,  or  a  corpse  lay  (Numb.  xix.  15.),  or  by 
an  unclean  beast  faUing  into  them  (Levit.  xi.  33.),  or  by  the  toucn 
of  a  diseased  person.  (Levit  xv.  12.)^ 

Such  are  the  Mosaic  statutes  concerning  purifications  and  im- 
purities. Profane  scoflfers,  who  deride  those  things,  the  reason  and 
propriety  of  which  they  will  not  take  the  trouble  to  investigate,  have 
ridiculed  them  as  too  minute,— especially  those  respecting  the 
difiTerent  species  of  leprosy, — and  as  unwc^y  to  be  made  part  of 

iBohuhuArcluMlogiaHebniea,pp.303— 910.    Mjchatlai^i  Cwnmantaritt,  ?oi 
til  pp.  854— S35. 
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a  divme  law.  But  every  well  regulated  nund  surely  must  discern  in 
them  both  the  goodness  aod  wisdom  of  Jehovah  towards  hb  chosen 
people,  in  giving  them  precepts  which  were  calculated  not  only  fib 
preserve  their  health  ana  regulate  their  morals,  but  also  to  accustom 
them  to  obedience  to  his  will  in  every  respect.  Hie  leprosy  has  ever 
been  considered  as  a  lively  emblem  of  that  moral  taint  or  **  comiptiQa 
of  the  nature  of  every  man  ^Ao/  naiurdUy  is  engendered  ofiheoffspring 
of  Adam  f^^  as  the  sacrifices,  which  were  to  be  offered  by  the 
healed  leper,  prefigured  that  spodess  Lamb  of  God  that  taketh  away 
Ae  sin  of  the  worU. 

1  Article  IX.  of  tht  ConfenMn  of  tho  Anglican  Qraroh. 
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CHAPTER  VL 

ON  TBE  G0BBUPTI0N9  OF  RELIGION  BT  THE  JKWS. 

SECTION  I. 

ON  THE  IDOLATRY  OP  THE  JEWS. 

L  Ori^n  and  Progress  of  Idolatry. — ^11.  Sketch  of  its  E^tory  among 
the  Israelites  and  Jews. — III.  Idols  loorshipped  by  thebraeUtesahne. 
—IV.  Idols  of  the  Ammonites^  worshipped  by  the  IsraeUtes. — V. 
Idols  of  the  Canaanites  or  Syrians. — ^Vi.  Phanudan  Idols. — VII, 
Idols  worshipped  in  Samaria  during  the  captivity. — Hieroglyphic 
Stonesy  why  prohibited  to  the  Jews. — ^VIII.  Idob  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament. — IX.  Allusions  in  the 
Scriptures  to  the  idolatrous  worship  of  the  heathen  nations. — Dif^ 
ferent  kinds  of  divination. 

1.  Idolatry  is  the  superstitious  worship  of  idols  or  false  gods. 
From  Gen.  vi.  6.  compared  with  Rom.  i.  23.  there  is  every  reason 
to  believe  that  it  was  practised  before  the  flood ;  and  this  conjecture 
is  confirmed  by  the  apostle  Jude  (ver.  4.^,  who  describing  the 
character  of  certain  men  in  his  days  that  dented  the  only  Lord  Godj 
adds,  in  the  eleventh  verse  of  his  epistle,  Woe  unto  them^  for  they  are 
gone  into  the  way  of  Cain ;  whence  it  may  be  inferred  that  Cain 
and  his  descendants  were  the  first  who  threw  off  the  sense  of  a 
God,  and  worshipped  the  creature  instead  of  the  Creator.  "That 
the  worship  of  the  one  true  God  was  the  religion  of  Noah  and  his 
posterity  before  the  dispersion  of  mankind,  admits  not  a  doubt. 
In  this  primitive  and  patriarchal  religion,  as  mcidentally  disclosed 
by  Moses,  we  discover  the  leading  characters  of  that  worship  which 
was  afterwards  restored  and  guarded  by  the  Jewish  institutions;  and 
which  was  calculated  to  preserve  the  knowledge  of  God,  as  the 
Creator  of  the  world,  by  the  observance  of  the  sabbath ;  as  well  as 
to  inculcate  the  heinousness  of  sin,  and  typify  the  death  of  Christ, 
by  the  use  of  sacrifice.  These  simple  ceremonies,  together  with 
the  observance  of  the  great  rules  of  morality,  and  the  prohibition  of 
blood,  in  order  to  excite  a  stronger  abhorrence  against  shedding 
the  blood  of  one  another,  formed  me  entire  exterior  of  the  religion 
of  Noah.  The  higher  we  are  able  to  trace  the  history  of  every 
antient  nation,  and  the  nearer  we  approach  the  sources  of  eastern 
tradition,  the  more  plain  traces  do  we  discover  of  this  pure  and 
simple  worship ;  in  which  every  father  of  a  family  acted  as  its 
priest,  and  assembled  his  progeny  roimd  the  rustic  altar  of  eartli, 
to  join  in  the  sacrifice  and  the  prayers  he  offered  to  the  Creator 
and  Governor  of  the  world;  to  deprecate  his  wrath,  and  implore 
his  blessing.  But  the  corrupt  imaginations  of  men's  hearts  would 
not  permit  them  to  rest  sausfied  with  a  religion  so  pure  and  a 
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ritual  so  simple :   they  looked  to  the  sun'  in  its  glory,  they  observed 
the  moon  and  the  stars  walking  in  tlieir  brighmess:  they  felt  the 
benefits  which  tlirough  their  influence  were  derived  to  men.    They 
perhaps  first  considered  them  as  the  peculiar  residence,  or  the  chief 
ministers,  or  the  most  worthy  representatives,  of  the  divinity ;  and 
in  honouring  and  wcR^hippine  them,  possibly  conceived  they  were 
honouring  tlie  majesty,  and  fulfilling  the  will  of  their  Creator :  but 
they  soon  forgot  the  Creator  whom  they  could  not  see,  and  gave 
his  glory  to  the  creature,  whose  existence  was  obvious  to  the  sense 
and  captivating  to  the  imagination.     They^seem  to  have  conceived 
these  luminaries  to  be  moved  and  animated  by  distinct  and  indepen- 
dent spirits,^  and  therefore  fit  objects  of  immediate  worship.     To 
represent  them  in  their  absence,  they  erected  pillars  and  statues  on 
the  tops  of  hills  and  mountains,  or  on  pyramids  and  high  buildings, 
raised  for  the  purpose  f  as  if  they  could  thus  approach  nearer  the 
presence  of  their  divinities.     They  set  apart  priests,  and  appointed 
times  and  sacrifices  suited  to  the  luminary  they  adored :  hence  the 
rising  and  the  setting  sun,  the  difierent  seasons  of  the  year,  the 
new  and  full  moon,  the  quarters  of  the  heavens,  the  constellations 
and  conjunctions  of  the  stars,  acquired  a  peculiar  sacredness,  and 
were  conceived  to  possess  a  peculiar  influence.     It  now  became  the 
interests  of  the  priests  to  persuade  men,  that  the^  pillars  and  statues 
set  up  as  representatives  of  the  host  of  heaven,  partook  themselves 
of  the  same  spirit,  and   communicated  the  same  influence,  as  the 
sacred  objects  which  they  represented.    Thus  degraded  man  bowed 
down  to  the  senseless  image   which  he   had  himself  set  up,  and 
forgot  that  there  was  a  lie  in  his  right  hand.    (Isa.  xliv.  20.)     From 
siniilar  principles,^  other  men  adopted  difierent  objects  of  worship ; 
light  and  air,  wind  and  fire,  seemed  to  them  active  spirits,  by  whose 
beneficent  energy  all  the  operations  of  nature    were    conducted 
and  controlled.     Water  and  earth^  formed   the  universal  parents, 
from  which  all  things  derived  their  origin  and  to  which  they  were 
still  indebted  for  their  sustenance.    Tnus  these   also  became  the 
objects,  first  of  gratitude  and  admiration,  next  of  awe  and  reverence. 
They  also  had  their  temples  and  emblematic  images,  their  priests, 
and   worshippers.     But  the  folly  of   idolatry  did   not  stop  here. 
Not  satisfied  with  adoring  the  host  of  heaven  and  the  elements  of 
Bature,  as  the  beneficent  instruments  of  blessing,  human  weakness 

1  Vide  Job  xxxl  26,  27.  Deut.  iv.  19.  Wiadom  of  Sol.  xiii.  2,  3.  MaimonidM 
^  Idololatria,  the  five  first  chapters.  Diod.  Sicul.  lib.  i.  cap.  i.  Euseb.  Prepar. 
Evang.  lib  i.  cap.  ix.  Herodotus,  Clio,  cap.  cxxzi.  Plato  in  Cratylus,  p.  397. — 
Vide  also  Bonier's  Mythology,  book  iii.  ch.  lii.  Leland^s  Advantage  of  Revelation, 
part  i.  ch-  iii.  And  Bryant's  Andys,  of  Mythology,  who  affirms  that  the  gods  of 
Greece  were  originally  one  god,  the  sun,  vol.  i.  3(x3. 

3  Cicero  de  Natura  Deorum,  Ub.  ii.  cap.  xv.  to  xxiii. 

3  Maimonides  More  Nevochim,  pars  iii.  cap.  xxix.  p.  423.  .  Winder's  History  of 
Knowledge,  vol.  i.  cap.  xii.  sect.  3. 

4  Maimonides  ut  supra.  Herod.  Clio,  cap.  xiii. :  and  as  to  the  use  of  mountains 
by  the  Persians.'  Ibid., 

6  Wisdom,  xiii.  2.    Herod.  Clio,  cap.  cxzx.    Cicero  de  Natura  Deorum,  lib.  ii. 
eap.  xxviii.    Hutchina(m,  vol.  1.  pp.  SM,25. 
0  Cicero  de  Natura  D«onira,  lib.  i.  mp.  x. 
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led  man,  first  to  tremble  with  horror,  and  then  to  bow  down  vnth  a 
base  and  grovelling  superstition  to  objects  of  an  opposite  nature,  to 
every  thing  which  seemed  gloomy  and  malignant.  The^  mixture  of 
good  and  evil  in  the  world  suggested  the  idea  of  an  evil  principle 
udependent  of  and  at  war  with  the  good,  which  it  was  necessary  to 
sooth  and  conciliate.  Darkness,  storm,  an^  pestilence,  the  fatesy 
the  furies,  and  a  multitude  of  similar  objects,  were  honoured  with  a 
heart-debasing  homage,  by  tlieir  terrified  and  trembling  votaries* 
Nor  was  this  yet  the  worst  f  gratitude  to  the  inventor  of  usefiH 
arts,  to  the  wise  legislator,  to  the  brave  defender  of  his  country, 
combined  with  the  vanity  of  kings,  the  pride  of  conquerors,  and 
even  private  affection  and  fond  regret  for  the  parent,  the  child,  the 
consort,  the  friend,  led  men  first  to  erect  monuments  to  the  memory 
of  the  dead,  and  then  to  worship  them  as  divine.  They  sometimes 
transferred  to  these  their  fellow-creatures,  the  names  of  the  lumi- 
naries and  elements  of  nature,  whose  utility  and  beneficence  they 
conceived  were  thus  best  represented.  Hence,  in  process  of  time, 
arose  a'  communication  of  attributes  and  honours,  of  priests  and 
worshippers ;  and, — to  close  the  degrading  catalogue  of  idolatrous 
absurdities,  and  verify  St.  PauPs  assertion,  that  professing  themselves 
to  be  wise,  they  became  fools, — Egypt,^  the  chief  seat  of  antient 
wisdom  and  policy,  of  arts  and  letters,  mtroduced  objects  of  winrship, 
still  more  grovelling  and  base  than  any  which  had  preceded.  In 
some  instances,  the  policy  of  its  kings  led  them  to  encourage  the 
preservation  of  those  animals,  whose  labours  they  emjdoyed  in  cul- 
tivating the  earth,  or  whose  useful  activity  they  saw  exerted  in 
destroying  the  venomous  reptiles  and  destructive  animals  by  which 
they  were  infested.  For  this  purpose,  they  sanctified  them  as  em- 
blematic of  some  divinity,  or  even  worshipped  them  as  in  themselves 
divine;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Egyptian  priests,  with  an 
affectation  of  mysterious  wisdom,  expressed  the  attributes  of  God,  the 
operatKMis  of  the  elements,  the  motions  and  influences  of  the  heavenly 
bodies,  the  rising  and  falling  of  the  Nile,  and  its  effects,  by  sym- 
bolic representations  derived  from  the  known  and  familiar  properties 
of  animals  and  even  vegetables.  Hence  these  became,  fii^,  repre- 
sentations of  their  divinities,  and  afterwards  the  direct  objects  of 
divine  reverence.  Thus  man  was  taugiit  to  bow  down  to  birds  and 
beasts  and  creeping  things,  to  plants  and  herbs,  to  stocks  and 
stones.  Notliing  was  too  base  for  grovelling  superstition  to  adore ; 
the  heavens,  the  earth,  the  air,  the  sea,  each  hOl,  each  river,  each 
wood,  was  peopled  with  imaginary  deities ;  every  nation,  every  citjr, 

1  Vide  VosBius  de  Idololatria,  lib.  i.  cap.  ▼.  Votnus  how«ver  imputef,  m  ^>pemrr 
to  me,  a  much  greater  antiqiiitv  to  thie  sp^eiefl  of  idolatrj,  than  the  tMlioioaj  of 
hiitory  warrants.    Vide  the  authorities  quoted  in  note  1.  p.  333. 

9  C^ero  de  Natuta  Deorum,  lib.  ii.  cap.  zxiv.  Leland'a  Advaatig«  of  Rerelar 
tion,  part  i.  ch.  vw. 


3  Warb.  Div.  Leg.  b.  ii.  sect.  vi. 

4  Vide  Belden  de  Diis  Sjrris.  Prologoi 


^  >mena,  cap.  iii.  p.  53. }  and  Brjaat^  ^^^Jfr 
of  Mythology,  toI.  i.  p.  331.  &e.  Warbortonii  Divine  Legat.  b.  i?.  tec.  iv.  vol.  lii. 
p.  11)7.  Cicero  de  Natura  I>eorum,  lib.  i.  aect.  xucri.  Ca4w«rtli^  iBtoiloctual  Sja* 
tem,  ch.  iv.  sect  zriii. 
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every  family,  had  its  peculiar  guardian  gods.  The  name  and 
reverence  of  the  Supreme  Father  of  the  universe  was  banished 
from  the  earth ;  or,  if  remembered  at  all,  men  scrupled  not  to 
associate  with  him  their  bs^sest  idols ;  and  deeming  him  too  exalted 
and  remote  to  regard  human  affairs,  they  looked  to  tliese  idols  as 
ihe  immediate  authors  of  evil  and  of  good ;  they  judged  of  their 
power  by  comparing  the  degrees  of  prosperity  their  worshippers' 
enjoyed.  Was  one  nation  or  family  more  successful  tlian  anomer, 
their  guardian  gods  were  adopted  by  their  rivals;  and  every  day 
extended  more  widely  this  intercommunity  of  folly  and  of  blaa* 
phemy."^ 

IL  The  heavenly  bodies,  we  have  seen,  were  tlie  first  objects  of 
idolatrous  worship;  ^and  Mesopotamia  and  Clialdxa  were  the 
countries  where  it  chiefly  prevailed  after  the  deluge.  Before  Jeho* 
vah  vouchsafed  to  reveal  nimself  to  them,  bodi  Terah  and  his  sob 
Abraham  were  idolaters  (Josh.  xxiv.  2.),  as  also  was  Laban,  the 
father-in-law  of  Jacob  TGen.  xxxi.  19.  30.);  tliough  he  appears  to 
have  had  some  idea  of  the  true  God,  from  his  mentioning  the  name 
of  Jehovah  on  several  occasions.  (Gen.  xxiv.  31.  50,  51.)  Pre- 
viously to  Jacob  and  his  sons  going  into  Eg}^t,  idolatry  prevailed 
in  Canaan  :  and  while  their  posterity  were  resident  in  that  country^ 
itappears  from  Josh.  xxiv.  14.  and  Ezek.  xx.  7, 8.  that  they  worshipped 
the  deities  of  Egypt,  of  which  the  river  Nile  was  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal. And  as  the  Egyptians  annually  sacrificed  a  girlj  or,  as  some 
writers  state,  both  a  boy  and  a  girl  to  this  river,  in  patitude  for  the 
benefits  they  received  from  it, — the  plague,  by  which  its  waters 
were  converted  into  blood,  might  have  been  designed  by  God  as  a 
punishment  for  such  cruelty,  and  also  as  a  display  of  retributive  jus- 
tice asainst  the  Egyptians  for  the  murderous  decree,  which  enacted 
that  all  the  male  children  of  the  Israelites  should  be  drowned  in  that 
river,  the  waters  of  which,  so  necessary  to  their  support  and  life, 
were  now  rendered  not  only  insalubrious,  but  deadly,  by  being 
turned  mto  blood,  and  rendered  fetid  and  corrupt.  The  contempt, 
thus  poured  upon  the  object  of  their  adoration  must  have  had  a 
direct  tendency  to  correct  their  idolatrous  notions,  and  lead  them  td 
acknowledge  the  power  and  authority  of  the  true  God.' 

On  tlie  departure  of  the  Israelites  from  Egypt,  although  Moses 
by  the  command  and  instruction  of  Jehovah  had  given  them  such 
a  religbn  as  no  other  nation  possessed,  and  notwidistanding  all  his 
laws  were  directed  to  preserve  them  from  idolatry ;  yet,  so  wayward 
were  the  Israelites,  that  almost  immediately  after  their  deliverance 
from  bondage,  we  find  them  worshipping  idols.  (Exod.  xxxii.  !• 
Psal.  cvi.  19,  20.  Acts  vii.  41 — 43.)  Socm  after  their  entrance  into 
the  land  of  Canaan,  they  adopted  various  deities  that  were  worshipped 
b^  the  Canaanites,  and  other  neighbouring  nations  (Judges  ii.  13. 
viii.  33.) ;  for  which  base  ingratitude  they  were  severely  punished. 

1  Dr.  Grave8*8  Lectures  oo  the  Pentateuch,  vol.  i.  pp.  16^*190. 
s  Antient  Universal  History,  vol.  i.  p.  178.  (fol.  eixli  Or.  A.  Clarke  im  Ezod 
vii.  29. 
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Shortly  after  the  death  of  Joshua,  the  government  became  so  un- 
settled, that  every  man  did  that  which  seemed  riglit  in  his  aum  eyes. 
The  prophet  Azariah  describes  the  infelicity  m  these  times,  wheo 
he  says,  They  were  toitkout  the  true  Godj  without  a  teaching  priestf 
and  without  the  law  (2  Chron.  xv.  3.) :  and  as  anarchy  prevailed,  so 
did  idolatry,  which  first  crept  into  the  tribe  of  Ephraim  m  the  house 
of  Micah,  and  thence  soon  spread  itself  amongst  the  Danites. 
Micah  is  said  to  have  had  a  house  of  gods^  to  have  made  an  ephod 
and  teraphimj  and  to  have  consecrated  one  of  his  sons  as  the  priest  of 
his  family.  (Judg.  xvii.  5.)  In  this  he  appears  (as  the  Jews  after- 
wards did)  to  have  blended  the  worship  of  God  and  the  worship  of 
idols  together ;  for  throughout  the  whole  story  both  Micah  and  his 
motlier  seem  to  retain  a  reverence  for  Jehovah :  it  is  said  that  she 
dedicated  the  silver  to  the  Lord.  (Ver.  3.)  And  so  far  did  they  show 
a  regard  to  the  law  of  God,  that  a  priest  was  consecrated  to  serve 
in  tliis  newly  erected  chapel,  and  an  ephod  provided  in  imitation  of 
the  priestly  vestments  used  at  the  tabernacle  in  Shiloh;  but  still 
this  teraphim  seems  to  be  an  intermediate  image,  in  the  likeness  of 
which  God  was  worshipped  by  tliem,  and  consequently  their  wor- 
ship was  idolatrous. 

This  crowing  evil  soon  spread  amongst  the  Danites,  who  robbed 
Micah  of  his  gods.  Here  it  took  deep  root,  having  escaped  th^ 
reformation  of  die  judges,  although  they  were  all  of  them  venr 
zealous  for  Jehovah  ;  which  might  be  occasioned  either  from  Dan  s 
lying  at  the  extremity  of  the  kingdom,  or  because  scarcely  any  of 
the  judges  ruled  over  all  the  people,  but  only  over  such  tribes 
as  they  had  freed  from  captivity :  and  no  doubt  the  prevalency  of 
idolatry  here,  was  one  great  reason  why  Jeroboam  afterwards  made 
choice  of  Dan  as  a  depository  of  one  of  his  golden  calves.  Nor 
were  the  other  tribes  free  from  this  infection,  during  this  dissolutioo 
of  the  government,  for  it  is  said.  They  forsook  the  Lord  and  served 
Baal  and  Ashtaroth^  and  the  other  gods  of  the  people  round  about 
them.     (Judg.  ii.  11—13.) 

Under  the  government  of  Samuel,  Saul,  and  David,  the  worship 
of  God  seems  to  have  been  purer  tlian  in  former  times  :  there  was 
indeed  a  corruption  and  irregularity  very  visible  m  their  manners, 
but  fewer  complaints  of  idolatry  were  made  than  at  other  times. 
Solomon  is  the  first  king,  who,  out  of  complaisance  to  the  strange 
women  he  had  married,  caused  temples  to  be  erected  in  honour  of 
their  gods,  and  did  so  far  impiously  comply  with  them  himself,  as 
to  offer  incense  to  these  false  deities  (1  Kings  xi.  5 — 8.)  :  so  fatal  aa 
evil  is  lust  to  the  best  understandings,  which  besots  every  one  it  over- 
comes, and  reigns  over  them  with  uncontrolled  power  I  Solomon, 
it  is  true,  did  not  arrive  at  that  pitch  of  audacity  which  some  of  his 
successors  afterwards  did,  nor  did  he  entirely  forsake  the  Lord,  but 
seemed  to  encourage  the  worship  at  the  temple ;  but  his  givbg  the 
smallest  countenance  in  the  breach  of  the  divine  law  among  a  people 
so  prone  to  idolatry,  could  not  but  be  attended  with  the  worst  con- 
sequences, especidly  being  done  by  a  prince,  who  enjoyed  such  an 
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eminent  degree  of  knowledge  and  understanding,  and  whom  God  had 
exalted  to  the  highest  pitch  of  grandeur  and  magnificence  :  but  God 
soon  made  him  understand,  how  fatal  his  apostacy  would  prove  to 
him  and  his  posterity;  and  accordingly,  upon  his'deatli,  the  glory  of 
his  kingdom  was  speedily  eclipsed  by  the  revolt  of  the  ten  tribes  and 
the  division  of  his  kingdom. 

This  civil  defection  was  attended  with  a  spiritual  one,  for  Jcro* 
boam  the  son  of  Nebat,  who  succeeded  him  in  the  government  of 
the  ten  tribes  which  had  revolted  (and  who  himself  had  probably 
been  initiated  in  the  idolatrous  worship  of  the  neighbouring  nations, 
wlien  he  took  refuge  from  Solomon's  jealousy  at  the  court  of  Shi- 
shak),  soon  introduced  the  worship  of  two  golden  calves,  the  one  at 
Dan  and  tlie  other  at  Bethel,  which  he  assured  them  were  the  gods 
which  had  brous^hi  them  out  of  E^ypty  whence  he  had  himself  but 
lately  come.  He  made  choice  ot  Bethel,  because  it  had  long  been 
esteemed  as  a  place  sacred  for  tlie  real  appearance  of  God  in  an- 
tient  times  to  Jacob,  and  might  tlierefore  induce  the  people  to  a 
readier  belief  of  the  residence  of  the  same  Deity  now ;  and  Dan 
(as  already  observed)  being  at  the  extremity  of  tlie  kingdom,  was 
die  place  whither  that  part  of  tlie  cx)untry  resorted  on  account  of 
Micah's  tcraphim.  But  though  Jeroboam  thus  instituted  idolatry 
more  from  some  reasons  of  state  than  from  any  concern  for  religion, 
yet  God  did  not  fail  to  testify  his  abhorrence  of  such  wicked  prac- 
tices by  a  miraculous  judgment  on  him.  While  he  was  personatine 
the  high-priest  at  Bethel,  and  burning  incense  at  the  feast  he  had 
instituted,  the  altar  rent  at  the  word  of  die  prophet,  whom  God 
sent  out  of  Judah ;  and  while  he  stretched  out  his  hand  for  rcvence 
upon  the  man  of  God,  it  dried  up^  so  as  he  could  not  pidl  it  in  ogam. 
/I  Kings  xiii.  4,  5.)  Now  did  he,  wiio  had  but  just  before  threatened 
die  prophet,  humbly  supplicate  a  cure  from  the  hand  that  gave  the 
wound,  and  a  new  miracle  was  immediately  wrought  for  his  relief. 
But  tins  only  restored  him  to  the  use  of  his  arm,  it  did  not  bring 
back  eitlier  himself  or  liis  people  to  a  sense  of  their  sin,  for  he  died 
in  his  idolatr)',  as  did  all  tlie  kings  of  Israel  after  him.  Idolatry 
being  thus  established  in  Israel  by  public  authority,  and  counte- 
nanced by  all  their  princes,  was  universally  adopted  by  the  people, 
notwithstanding  all  the  remonstrances  against  it  by  the  prophets 
whom  God  sent  to  reclaim  them  from  time  to  time,  and  who  stood 
as  a  barrier  against  this  growing  wickedness,  regardless  of  all  the 
persecutions  of  impious  Jezebel,  who  did  what  she  could  quite  to 
extinguish  the  worship  of  the  true  God.  At  length  this  brought  a 
flood  of  calamities  upon  that  kingdom,  and  was  the  source  of  all  the 
evils  with  which  tliat  people  were  afterwards  afflicted ;  so  that  alter  a 
continual  scene  of  tragical  deaths,  civil  wars,  and  judgments  of  various 
kinds,  they  were  at  length  carried  away  captive  by  Shalmaneser  into 
Assyria. 

The  people  of  Judah  were  little  better.  One  might  justly  have 
expected,  that,  if  there  had  been  no  other  reason  than  state  policy 
tx  preserving  the  true  religion  m  its  native  purity,  that  alone  would 
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have  been  sufficient  to  prevent  any  other  false  worsliip  from  being 
set  up,  and  that  the  same  motives,  which  induced  the  ten  tribes  to 
establish  a  strange  worship,  would  have  induced  Judah  to  be  jealous 
for  the  true  one.  But  the  event  proved  otherwise;  for  notwith- 
standing the  great  strength  added  to  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  by 
those  who  resorted  thither  out  of  otlier  tribes  for  the  sake  of  re- 
ligion, prosperity  inflated  Rehoboam  and  soon  mined  him.  It  is 
said  diat  he  continued  but  three  years  walking  in  the  ways  of  David 
and  S^omon.  (2  Chron.  xi.  17.)  After  which  these  idolatrous  in- 
clinations began  to  appear,  which  probably  were  instilled  into  him  by 
his  mother  Naamali,  who  was  an  Ammonitess.  (1  Kings  xiv.  21.) 
In  short,  Ae  forsook  the  law  of  the  Lord^  and  all  Israel  with  him 
(2  Chron.  xii.  1.),  and  fell  into  the  grossest  idolatry  above  all  that 
their  fathers  had  done.  (1  Kings  xiv.  22.)  But  God  soon  corrected 
him  and  his  people,  having  delivered  them  uito  the  hands  of  Shisliak 
king  of  Egypt,  who  with  a  vast  army  entered  the  country,  took 
their  cities,  and  plundered  Jerusalem  and  the  temple  of  all  the  riches 
which  David  and  Solomon  had  treasured  up  there.  (2  Chron.  xii.  2.) 
However,  upon  their  repentance  and  humiliation,  the  anger  of  Je- 
hovah was  soon  mitigated  ;  and  we  do  not  find  that  the  kingdom  of 
Judah  fell  into  any  gross  acts  of  idolatr}'  till  tlie  reign  of  Ahaz,  who 
was  the  most  impious  prince  that  ever  sat  upon  that  throne.  He 
was  not  content  with  walking  in  the  ways  of  the  kings  of  Israel,  and 
making  molten  images  of  Baalim  (2  Chron.  xxviii.  2.),  but  he  carried 
his  wicked  inclinations  still  fanher,  and  imitated  the  old  inhabitants 
of  the  land  in  an  idolatrous  practice,  which  before  his  time  is  not  to 
be  met  with ;  for  it  is  said  of  him  that  he  burnt  incense  in  the  vattty 
of  the  son  oflSnnom^  and  burnt  his  children  in  the  fire  (ver.  3.)  ;  OTy 
as  we  read  in  2  Kings  xvi.  3.  lie  made  his  son  to  pass  through  the 
fire  J  which  doubtless  was  the  passing  through  the  fire  to  Moloch^  so 
expressly  prohibited  in  I^evit.  xviii.  21. 

For  tiiese  impieties  Ahaz  was  justly  punished  by  God,  and  after 
a  constant  course  of  all  manner  of  ^vickedncss,  died  in  the  flower  of 
his  age ;  but  was  happily  succeeded  by  his  son  Hczekiah,  who  among 
other  refonuations,  it  is  said,  broke  %n  pieces  the  brazen  serpent  that 
Moses  had  made^  to  which  the  chUdrcn  of  Israel  did  bum  inceiue, 
(2  Kings  xviii.  4.)  But  Hczekiah's  reformation  ^-as  soon  overturned 
upon  the  succession  of  liis  wicked  son  Manasseh,  who  seems  to  have 
made  it  his  business  to  search  out  what  God  in  his  law  had  for- 
bidden, and  to  make  the  practice  of  it  his  study ;  for  of  him  we  are 
informed,  that  he  built  altars  for  all  the  host  of  heaven  in  the  two 
courts  of  the  house  cf  the  Lordy  caused  his  children  to  pass  throvgk 
thefire^  used  enchantment  and  witchcrafts  dealt  with  familiar  spirits 
and  wizards^  and  set  a  carved  image  in  the  house  of  Uod.  (2  Chron. 
xxxiii.  3 — 8.) 

The  princes  who  succeeded  (Josiah  only  excepted)  and  their 
people,  seem  to  have  lived  in  a  kind  of  competition  with  one  another 
in  wickedness  and  idolatry,  and  to  have  given  a  loose  to  the  wiM- 
ness  of  their  imaginations  in  the  worship  of  God,  which  brought 
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upoD  Judah  and  her  people  the  utmost  fury  of  God's  wrath,  and 
those  judgments  which  had  been  decreed,  and  which  ended  in  the 
captivity  of  king  and  people.^  At  length,  however,  become  wiser  by 
the  severe  discipline  they  had  received,  tlie  tribes  that  returned  into 
their  native  country  from  the  Babylonian  captivity  wholly  renounced 
idolatry  ;  and  thenceforth  uniformly  evinced  the  most  deeply-rooted 
aversion  from  all  strange  deities  and  foreign  modes  of  worsliip.  This 
great  reformation  was  accomplished  by  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  and 
die  eminent  men  who  accompanied  or  succeeded  them ;  but,  in  the 
progress  of  time,  tliough  the  exterior  of  piety  was  maintained,  the 
"  power  of  godliness"  was  lost ;  and  we  learn  from  the  New  Tes- 
tament, that,  during  our  Saviour's  ministry,  the  Jews  were  divided 
into  various  religious  parties,  which  widely  differed  in  opinion,  and 
pursued  each  other  with  the  fiercest  animosity  and  with  implacable 
hatred. 

Very  numerous  are  the  idols  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures,  particu- 
larly in  the  Old  Testament.  It  is  proposed  in  the  following  pages  of 
this  section  to  offer,  in  the  first  place,  a  short  notice  of  the  idols  which 
were  peculiar  to  the  Israelites;  and,  secondly,  of  those  which  they 
adopted  from  the  Ammonites,  Syrians,  Phenicians,  Babylonians,  and 
other  nations  of  antiquity.^ 

III.  Idols  worshipped  particularlt  by  the  Israeutes.— - 
Scarcely,  as  we  have  already  obser\*ed,  had  the  children  of  Israel 
been  delivered  from  their  cruel  bondage  in  Egypt,  when  they  re^ 
turned  to  those  idols,  to  which  they  had  been  accustomed. 

1.  The  first  object  of  their  idolan-ous  worship  wfis  a  Golden  Calf. 
(Exod.  xxxii.  1—6.)  Having  been  conducted  through  the  wilder- 
ness by  a  pillar  of  cloud  and  fire,  which  preceded  them  in  their 
marches,  while  that  cloud  covered  the  mountain  where  Moses  was 
receiving  the  divine  commands,  they  imagined  that  it  would  no 
longer  be  their  guide  ;  and  therefore  tney  applied  to  Aaron  to  make 
for  them  a  sacred  sign  or  symbol,  as  other  nations  had,  which  might 
visibly  represent  God  to  them.  With  tliis  request  Aaron  unhappily 
complied  :  the  people  offered  burnt-offerings,  and  brought  peace-offar- 
ingSi  and  sat  down  to  eat  and  to  drink,  and  rose  up  to  play,  Tlie 
materials  of  this  idol  were  the  golden  ear-rings  of  the  people,  worn 
in  these  eastern  countries  by  men  as  well  as  women  :  and  probably 
they  were  some  of  the  jewels  which  they  had  demanded  of  the  Egyp- 
tians. These  were  cast  in  a  mould  by  Aaron,  and  subsequently 
chiselled  into  a  calf,  which  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been  an 
exact  resemblance  of  the  celebrated  Egyptian  deity,  Apis,  who  was 
worshipped  under  the  form  of  an  ox.     This  antient  Egyptian  supcr- 


1  Calmet,  Commontaire  Litteral,  torn.  vi.  pp.  729 — 735. 

•  The  following  account  of  the  idols  worshipped  by  the  Jews,  is  abridged  prin- 
cipaHy  from  Lamy'a  Apparatus  Biblicus,  vol.  ii.  pp.  176—188.    Calmel's  Disser; 
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stition  is  sdU  perpetuated  on  Mount  Libanus,  by  those  Druses  who 
assume  the  name  of  Okkals,  and  who  pay  divine  honours  to  a  calf.^ 

2.  In  imitation  of  this  were  the  two  Golden  Calves^  made  by 
Jeroboam,  the  first  king  of  Israel,  after  the  secession  of  the  ten 
tribes.  The  Egyptians  had  two  oxen,  one  of  which  they  worshipped 
under  the  name  ot  Apis,  at  Memphis,  the  capital  of  Upper  Egypt, 
and  tlie  other  under  the  name  of  Mnevis,  at  Hierapolis,  the  metro- 

Eolis  of  I>ower  Egypt.  In  like  manner,  Jeroboam  set  up  one  of 
is  calves  at  Bcthe^  and  the  otlier  at  Dan.  (1  Kings  xii.  28 — 32.) 
Like  the  idolaters  in  the  wilderness,  this  leader  of  the  rebelspro- 
claimed  before  the  idols  upon  the  feast  of  their  consecration,  These 
are  thy  gods  j  O  Israel,  which  brought  thee  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt! 
as  il  he  had  said,  '^  God  is  every  where  in  his  essence,  and  cannot 
be  included  in  any  place ;  he  dwells  among  you  here  as  weU  as  at 
Jerusalem,  and  if  you  require  any  symbols  of  his  presence,  behold 
here  they  are  in  these  calves  which  I  have  set  up  ;"  for  they  could 
not  be  so  stupid  as  to  believe,  that  the  idols  taken  just  before  out  of 
the  furnace,  had  been  their  deliverers  so  many  ages  before.  It  is 
evident,  that  the  worship  of  these  calves  was  not  regarded  by  the 
sacred  writers  and  by  the  prophets,  as  an  absolute  Pagan  idolatry, 
but  only  as  a  schism,  which  was  indeed  very  crimmal  in  itself,  but 
did  not  come  up  to  tlie  degree  of  a  total  apostacy  ;  for  the  history 
of  the  revolt  oi  the  ten  tribes  introduces  Jeroboam  speaking  not 
like  a  person  whose  intention  was  to  make  tlie  people  change  their 
religion,  but  as  representing  to  them  tliat  the  true  God,  being  every 
where,  was  not  confmed  to  any  certain  place,  and  therefore  they 
might  pay  their  devotions  to  him  as  well  in  Dan  and  Bethel  as  at 
Jerusalem. 

The  worship  offered  before  these  images,  is  supposed  to  have 
been  in  imitadon  of  die  ceremonies  of  the  Mosaic  law ;  indeed,  bad 
it  been  otherwise,  God  would  have  reproached  them  with  it  by  his 
prophets,  which  he  no  where  appears  to  have  done  ;  it  is  only  to  be 
observed,  that  Jeroboam  altered  the  day  of  the  feast  of  the  seventli 
month  (being  the  feast  of  tabernacles),  which,  instead  of  celebrating 
it  upon  the  fifteenth  day  of  the  seventh  month,  he  transferred  to 
the  fifteenth  day  of  the  following  month.  So  he  offered  upon  the 
altar  that  he  had  made  in  Bethel,  the  fifteenth  day  of  the  eighth 
month,  in  the  month  which  he  had  devised  of  his  ow*n  heart,  and 
ordained  a  feast,  and  offered  upon  tlie  altar,  and  burnt  incense. 
(I  Kings  xii.  33.)  Had  he  introduced  any  other  alterations,  they 
would  questionless  have  been  menUoned  in  the  history.  The  sacred 
writer  says,  in  the  month  he  had  devised,  but  does  not  say  he  devised 
the  feast,  or  ceremonies  of  the  feast,  which  it  is  generally  believed 
that  he  appointed  to  be  celebrated  every  year  at  Bethel,  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  feast  of  tabernacles  was  at  Jerusalem  ;  but  the  most 
forcible  argument  to  prove  that  he  made  no  alteration  in  the  wor- 
ship, is  the   following:   Shalmaneser  the  king  of  Assyria  having 

1  Dr.  Clarke'c  TraTob,  vol.  it.  p.  304. 
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carried  into  capdvi^  the  ten  tribes,  sent  into  their  country  a  colony 
of  Assyrians  and  Clialdaeans,  who  carried  along  with  them  their  idols, 
and  worshipped  them  ;  but  the  king  being  informed  that  they  were 
devoured  by  lions,  because  they  did  not  worship  the  God  of  the 
country,  he  commanded  one  of  the  priests  whom  they  brought  firom 
Samaria  to  be  carried  thidier,  and  he  dwelt  in  Bediel,  and  taught 
them  how  diey  should  fear  the  Lord.  This  expedient  succeeded  so 
well,  that  tlie  inhabitants  were  no  more  a  prey  to  the  wild  beasts, 
which  is  deemed  a  convincing  argument  tJiat  the  Samaritans  wor- 
shipped the  true  God,  who  had  put  them  in  possession  of  that  country, 
and  that  it  was  by  the  same  manner  of  worship  diey  had  received 
from  Moses,  otherivise  this  worship  could  not  have  been  prevailing 
with  God  to  withdraw  the  lions  from  amon^  tliem. 

As  most  of  tiie  priests  of  the  family  of  Aaron,  and  die  Levites, 
who  had  tlieir  cities  and  abodes  among  tlie  ten  revolted  tribes, 
retired  into  the  dominions  of  the  king  of  Judah,  to  avoid  joining  in 
the  schism,  which  proved  a  great  additional  strength  to  die  house 
of  David ;  Jeroboam  seized  their  cities  and  estates,  and  he  eased 
the  people  of  paying  their  tithes,  there  being  none  to  demand  them ; 
80  he  gratified  diem  by  making  priests  out  of  every  tribe  and  family, 
even  in  the  extreme  part  of  the  country.  Thus,  as  he  transferred 
the  kingdom  from  the  liouse  of  David,  so  he  removed  the  priesthood 
from  die  family  of  Aaron,  and  threw  it  open,  that  any  man  might  be 
admitted  to  tiiat  honourable  employment.  This  raised  liis  popu- 
larity, and  no  doubt,  ingratiated  him  widi  the  Israelites ;  and  it  is 
supposed,  that  as  he  bad  priests,  so  he  had  Levites  also  of  the  same 
description ;  that  is,  some  to  serve  under  die  priests  as  diey  did ; 
but,  in  opposition  to  the  established  rule,  these  lower  officers  always 
ministered  in  black  vestments.  The  pontificate  and  supremacy  over 
this  schismatical  priesthood,  he  reserved  in  his  own  hands ;  for  the 
temple  which  he  erected  to  enclose  his  calves,  and  the  ahars  he  built 
for  sacriGces,  he  consecrated  himself,  and  presumed  to  perform  the 
highest  part  of  die  priest's  office,  viz.  the  burning  of  incense.  These 
idols  were  at  length  desti-oyed  by  the  kings  of  Assyria ;  the  calf  ii 
Bethel  was  carried  to  Babylon,  widi  other  spoils,  by  Shalraaneser, 
and  the  odier,  in  Dan,  was  seized  by  Tigiath-Pileser,  about  ten  years 
before,  in  the  invasion  wliich  he  made  upon  Galilee,  in  which  province 
the  city  stood. 

3.  The  Brasen  Serpent  was  an  image  of  polished  brass,  in  the 
form  of  one  of  those  fiery  serpents  which  were  sent  to  chasdse 
the  murmuring  Israelites  in  the  wilderness,  and  whose  bite  caused 
violent  heat,  thirst,  and  inflamniation.  By  divine  command  Moses 
made  a  serpent  of  brass,  or  copper,  and  put  it  upon  a  pole  ;  and  it 
came  to  pass  that  if  a  serpent  find  bitten  any  man,  when  he  beheld  the 
ierpent  of  brass,  he  Uvea.  (Numb.  xxi.  6—9.)  This  brasen  serpent 
was  preserved  as  a  monument  of  die  divine  mercy,  but  in  process 
of  lime  became  an  instrument  of  idolatry.  When  this  superstition 
began,  it  is  difficult  to  determine  :  but  the  best  account  is  given  by 
the  Jewish  rabbi,  David  Khnchi,  in  the  following  manner.    From 
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the  time  that  the  kings  of  Israel  did  evil,  and  the  children  of  Israel 
Allowed  idolatry,  till  the  reign  of  Hezekiah,  they  ofiered  mcense  to 
it;  for,  it  being  written  in  the  law  of  Moses  whoever  looketh  mon  it 
shall  live^  they  fancied  they  might  obtain  blessings  by  its  mediation, 
and  therefore  thought  it  worthy  to  be  worshipped.  It  had  been  kept 
from  the  days  of  Moses,  in  memory  of  a  miracle,  m  the  same  man* 
ner  as  the  pot  of  manna  was :  and  Asa  and  Jehoshaphat  did  not 
extirpate  it  when  they  rooted  out  idolatry,  because  in  their  reign  they 
did  not  observe  tliat  the  people  worshipped  this  serpent,  or  burnt 
incense  to  it ;  and  therefore  they  left  it  as  a  memorial.  But  Heze- 
kiah thought  fit  to  take  it  quite  away,  when  he  abolished  other  ido- 
latiy,  because  in  the  time  of  hb  father,  they  adored  it  as  an  idol ; 
ancl  though  pious  people  among  them  accounted  it  only  as  a  memo- 
rial of  a  wonderful  work,  yet  he  judged  it  better  to  aboUsh  it,  though 
the  memory  of  the  miracle  should  happen  to  be  lost,  than  suffer  it  to 
remain,  and  leave  tlie  Israelites  in  danger  of  committmg  idolatry 
hereafter  with  it. 

On  the  subject  of  the  serpent-bitten  Israelites  being  healed  by 
looking  at  the  brasen  serpent,  there  is  a  good  comment  in  the  book 
of  Wisdom,  chap.  xvi.  ver.  4 — 12.  in  which  are  these  remarkable 
words : — "  They  were  admonished,  having  a  sign  of  salvation,  (t.  e. 
the  brasen  serpent)  to  put  them  in  remembrance  of  the  command- 
ments of  thy  law.  For  he  that  turned  himself  towards  it,  was  not 
saved  by  the  thing  that  he  saw,  but  by  thee  that  art  tlie  saviour 
of  all."  (ver.  6,  7 A  To  the  circumstance  of  looking  at  the  brasen 
serpent  in  order  to  oe  healed,  our  Lord  refers  (John  iii.  14,  15.),  Jl$ 
Moses  lifted  up  the  brasen  serpent  in  the  wilderness^  even  so  must  the 
Son  of  man  be  lifted  up^  that  whosoever  bdieveth  in  him^  should  not 
perish,  but  have  eternal  life.  The  brasen  serpent  was  certainly  no 
type  of  Jesus  Christ — but  from  our  Lord's  words,  we  may  learn, 
1.  That  as  the  serpent  was  lifted  up  on  the  pole  or  ensign;  so  Jesus 
Christ  was  lifted  up  on  tlie  cross.  2.  That  as  the  Israelites  were 
to  look  at  the  brasen  serpent ;  so  sinners  must  look  to  Clirist  for 
salvation.  3.  That  as  God  provided  no  other  remedy  than  this 
looking,  for  the  wounded  Israelites ;  so  he  has  provided  no  other 
way  of  salvation  than  faith  in  the  blood  of  his  son.  4.  That  as  he 
who  looked  at  the  brasen  serpent,  was  cured  and  did  live  ;  so  he  that 
believeth  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  shall  not  perish,  but  have  eternal 
life.  5.  That  as  neither  tlie  serpent,  nor  looking  at  it,  but  the  invisi- 
ble power  of  God  healed  the  people  ;  so  neither  the  cross  of  Christ, 
nor  his  merely  being  c?'ucijied,  but  tlie  pardon  he  has  bought  by  his 
bloody  communicated  by  the  powerful  energy  of  his  Spirit,  saves  the 
souls  of  men.  May  not  all  these  things  be  plainly  seen  in  the  cir» 
eumstances  of  this  transaction,  witliout  making  the  serpent  a  type  of 
Jesus  Christ,  (the  most  exceptionable  that  could  possibly  be  chosen) 
and  running  the  parallel,  as  some  have  done,  tlirough  ten  or  a  dozen 
of  particulars  f^ 

1  Dr.  A.  Clarke  on  Namb.  xzi.  9.    See  also  a  pleaeing  and  inslmctire  oontem- 
^lalion  of  Biahop  Hall  on  thia  aobject. 
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4.  In  Judg.  viii.  24 — ^27.  we  read  that  Gideon  made  an  Ephod  of 

Eld,  from  the  spoils  of  the  Midianites.  This  ephod  is  supposed  to 
ve  been  a  rich  sacerdotal  garment,  made  in  imitation  of  that  worn 
by  the  high  priest  at  Shiloh.  But  whether  Gideon  meant  it  as  a 
commemorative  trophy,  or  had  a  Levitical  priest  in  his  house,  it  is 
difficult  to  determine.  It  became,  however,  a  snare  to  all  Israel,  who 
dwelt  in  Gilead,  and  on  the  eastern  side  of  tlie  Jordan ;  who  thus 
having  an  ephod  and  worship  in  their  own  country,  would  not  so 
readily  go  over  to  the  tabernacle  at  Shiloh,  and  consequently  fell  into 
idolatry,  and  worshipped  the  idols  of  their  neighbours  the  Phcenicians. 
(Judg.  viii.  27.  33.) 

5.  The  Teraphim,  it  appears  from  1  Sam.  xix.  13.,  were  carved 
images  in  a  human  form,  and  household  deities,  like  the  penates 
and  lares  of  the  Romans  many  centuries  afterwards  (Gen.  xxxi.  19. 
34,  35.  1  Sam.  xix.  13 — 17.)  of  which  oracular  inquiries  were  made. 
(Judg.  xvii.  5.  xviii.  5,  6. 14 — ^20.  Zech.  x.  2.  Hos.  iii.  4.)  This  is 
confirmed  by  1  Sam.  xv.  23.  (marginal  rendering),  where  the  wor- 
ship of  teraphim  is  mentioned  in  conjunction  with  divination.  They 
appear  to  have  been  introduced  among  the  Israelites  from  Mesopo- 
tamia ;  and  continued  to  be  worshipped  until  the  Babylonish  cap- 
tivity. 

IV.  Idol  gods  of  the  Ammonites,  worshipped  by  the  chil- 
diu:n  of  Israel. 

1.  Moloch,  also  called  Molech,  Milcom  or  Melcom,  was  the  prin- 
cipal idol  of  the  Ammonites  (2  Kings  xi.  7.),  yet  not  so  appropnated 
to  them,  but  that  it  was  adopted  by  other  neighbouring  nations  for 
then:  god.  Some  writers  have  supposed  that  Moloch  was  the  same 
as  Saturn,  to  whom  it  is  well  known  that  human  victims  were  offer- 
ed. But  be  rather  appears  to  have  been  Baal  or  the  Sun  (Jer.  xxxii. 
36.),  and  was  the  Adrammelech  and  Anammelech  of  the  Sephar- 
vaites,  who  burnt  their  children  to  them  in  the  fire.  There  is  great 
reason  to  tliink  that  the  Hebrews  were  addicted  to  the  worship  of 
this  deity  before  their  departure  from  Egypt,  since  both  the  prophet 
Amos  (v.  26.)  and  the  protomartyr  Stephen  (Acts  vii.  43.)  reproach 
them  with  having  carried  the  tabernacle  of  their  god  Molocn  with 
them  in  the  wilderness.  Solomon  built  a  temple  to  Moloch  on 
the  Mount  of  Olives  (1  Kings  xi.  7.),  and  his  impiety  was  followed 
by  other  kings,  his  successors,  who  had  apostatised  from  the  wor- 
soip  of  Jehovah.  The  valley  of  Tophet  and  Hinnom,  on  the  east 
of  Jerusalem,  was  the  principal  scene  of  the  horrid  rites  performed 
in  honour  of  Moloch  (Jer.  xix.  5,  6 A  who,  it  is  probable,  was  the 
same  as  tlie  Baal,  Bel,  or  Belus  of  the  Cartha^ians,  Sidonians, 
Babylonians,  and  Assyrians. 

V.  Idol  gods  of  the  Canaanites  or  Syrians,  worshipped  bt 
THE  Israelites. 

1.  Mr.  Selden,  in  his  elaborate  treatise  on  the  Syrian  gods,^ 
mentions  a  goddess,  whom  he  terms  Oood  Fortune,  as  the  first  idol 
mentioned  in  the  Scriptures,   and   worshipped  by  the   Hebrews. 

1  De  Oiis  Syna,  Syntag.  i.  e.  1.  (Works,  vol.  u.  pp.  956, 956.) 
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This  omnion  is  founded  on  the  exclamation  of  Leah  fGen.  xxx. 
ll.),  wnen  her  handmaid  Zilpah  bore  a  son  to  Jacob.  She  ecAd^  1 
am  prosperotu  (or  as  some  in  the  present  day,  who  ascribe  cverv 
thing  to  chance,  would  say — Good  tudc  to  me) ;  and  she  called  hu 
name  Oad^  that  is,  prosperity.    Although  this  mtei  pretation  has  been 

Iuestioned,  yet  in  Isa.  Ixv.  11.  Gad  is  unquestionably  joined  witb 
leni  (or  the  Mood),  and  both  are  names  of  idols,  where  the  prophet 
says, 

Te hare  deierted  Jehovah 

And  have  forgotten  my  holy  mountain ; 
Who  set  in  order  a  table  for  Gad 
And  fill  out  a  libation  to  Meni. 

Bp.  Lowth*f  Version. 

What  these  objects  of  idolatrous  worship  were,  it  is  now  iinpossible 
exactly  to  ascertain  :  it  is  probable  that  the  latter  was  an  Egyptian 
deity.  Jerome,  as  cited  by  bishop  Lowtfa,  gives  an  account  of  the 
idolatrous  practice  of  the  apostate  Jews,  whidi  is  alluded  to  by  the 
prophet,  of  making  a  feast,  or  a  lectistemiumj  as  tlie  Romans  called 
It,  for  these  pretended  deities.  '*  It  is,''  he  says,  "  an  antient  idola- 
trous custom  in  every  city  in  Egypt,  and  especially  in  Alexandria,  that 
on  tlie  last  day  of  the  last  month  m  the  year  they  set  out  a  table  with 
various  kinds  of  dishes,  and  with  a  cup  filled  with  a  mixture  of  water, 
wine,  and  honey,  indicating  the  fertility  of  the  past  or  future  year. 
This  also  the  Israelites  did."^ 

2.  Ahad  or  Achad  is  the  name  of  a  Syrian  deity,  under  which  the 
sun  was  worshipped  :  it  is  mentioned  in  Isa.  Ixvi.  17.  where  the  rites 
opf  tliis  god  are  described. 

They  who  sanctifV  thomsolves,  and  purify  themselves 
In  the  gardens,  after  the  rites  of  Achad ; 
In  the  midst  of  those  who  eat  swine's  flesh, 
And  the  abomination,  and  the  field  mouse  ; 
Together  shall  thoy  perish,  saith  Jehovah. 

Bp.  Lowth's  Version. 

3.  Baal'j^or  (Numb.  xxv.  1 — 5.)  was  a  deity  of  the  MoabitCb 
and  Midianites,  supposed  to  be  die  same  as  the  Priapus  of  the 
Romans,  and  worshipped  with  similar  obscene  rites.  (Compare 
Hos.  ix.  10^  Selden  imagined  that  this  idol  was  the  same  with 
Pluto,  from  Psal.  cvi.  28.  They  joined  themselves  unto  Baat-peor^ 
and  ate  the  sacrifices  of  the  dead.  But  this  may  mean  nothing  more 
than  the  sacrifices  and  offerings  made  to  idols,  who  are  properiy 
termed  dead^  in  opposition  to  tibe  true  God,  the  Creator  and  Pre- 
server of  all  things,  who  is  in  the  Scriptures  repeatedly  and  em* 
phatically  termed  the  living  God.  Cheinoshy  the  abomination  of 
Moaby  to  whom  Solomon  erected  an  altar  on  the  Mount  of  Olives 
(1  Kings  xi.  7.),  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  same  deity  as  Baal- 
peor.  Servants  are  known  by  the  name  of  their  lord.  As  the 
Israelites  were  caOed  by  the  name  of  the  true  God  (2  Chron.  vii. 
14.),  so  the  Moabites  are  called  (Numb.  xxi.  29.)  by  the  name  of 

1  Bp.  Lowth'i  Itaiah,  voL  iL  p.  375. 
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their  god,  the  petite  of  Chemosh  ;  and  other  idolatrous  nations  were 
designated  in  a  similar  manner.  (See  Mic.  iv.  5.) 

4.  Rlmmon  was  an  idol  of  the  Syrians,  but  not  worshipped  by  the 
Israelites :  it  is  mentioned  in  2  Kngs  v.,  and  is  supposed  to  have 
been  the  same  as  the  Jupiter  of  the  antients. 

V  5.  Ashtaroth  or  Astarte  (Judg.  ii.  3.  1  Sam.  xxxi.  10.  2  Kings, 
xxiii.  13.),  is  generally  understood  to  have  been  the  moon ;  though 
in  later  times  tliis  idol  became  identified  with  the  Syrian  Venus,  and 
was  worshipped  with  impure  rites.  Astarte  is  still  worshipped  by  the 
Druses  of  Mount  Libanus.^ 

VI.  Ph(Enician  idols  worshipped  bt  thb  Israelites. 

*1.  None  of  the  heathen  deities,  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament, 
is  more  celebrated  than  BaaL 

The  word  signifies  lord,  master,  and  husband ;  a  name  which 
doubdess  was  given  to  their  supreme  deity,  to  him  whom  they 
looked  upon  as  the  master  of  jnen  and  gods,  and  of  the  whole  of 
nature.  This  name  had  its  original  fix)m  Phoenicia,  Baal  being 
a  god  of  the  Phoenicians  ;  and  Jezebel,  daughter  of  Ethbaal  king 
of  the  Zidonians,  brought  this  deity  firom  the  ci^  of  Zidon  ;  for  he 
was  the  god  of  Tyre  and  Sidon,  and  was  certainly  the  ZfO;  of  the 
Greeks,  and  the  Jupiter  of  the  Latins.  This  god  was  known  under 
the  same  name  all  over  Asia ;  it  is  the  same  as  the  Bel  of  the  Ba- 
bylonians ;  and  the  same  name  and  the  same  god  went  to  the  Car* 
tmginians,  who  were  a  colony  of  the  Phoenicians  ;  witness  the  name 
of  Hannibal,  Asdrubal,  Adherbal,  all  consisting  of  Bel  or  Baal,  being 
the  name  of  the  deity  of  that  country,  which  was  according  to  the 
custom  of  the  East,  where  the  kings  and  great  men  of  the  realm  add- 
ed to  their  own  names  those  of  their  gods.  In  short,  it  seems  to  be 
a  name  common  to  all  idob,  to  whatever  country  they  belonged ;  and 
when  it  is  mentioned  in  the  holy  writings  without  any  explanatory 
circumstance  annexed,  it  is  usually  understood  to  be  tne  prin- 
cipal deity  of  that  nation  or  place  of  which  the  sacred  writer  was 
speaking. 

This  false  deity  is  frequendy  mentioned  in  Scripture  b  the 
plural  number,  Baalim  (1  Sam.  vii.  4.),  which  may  either  signify, 
that  the  name  of  Baal  was  given  to  many  different  gods,  or  may 
imply  a  plurality  of  statues  consecrated  to  that  idol,  and  bearing 
several  appellations,  according  to  the  difference  of  places ;  just  as 
the  antient  heathens  gave  many  surnames  to  Jupiter,  as  Olymman, 
Dodonsean,  and  others,  according  to  the  names  of  the  places  wnere 
be  was  worshipped. 

The  false  gods  of  Palestine  and  the  neidibouring  nations  were 
tailed  Baal  in  general ;  but  there  were  other  Baals  whose  name  was 
compounded  of  some  additional  word,  such  as  Baal-peor,  Baal- 
berith,  Baalzebub,  and  Baalzephon.  The  first  of  these  has  akeady 
been  noticed  in  the  preceding  paraoraph. 

2.  BcuUberUh  was  the  idol  of  the  dhechemites^Judg.  viii.  33.) ;  and 

I  Dr.  Clarko*f  Tnrvlf,  vol.  v.  pp.  32. 4SS— 459. 
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the  temple  of  tliis  deity  was  their  arsenal  and  public  treasury.  As 
the  Hebrew  word  Berith  signi6es  a  covenant  or  contract,  this  god  is 
supposed  to  have  had  his  appellation  from  liis  office,  i;^ch  was  to 
preside  over  covenants  and  contracts. 

3.  Baalzhhvb  or  Belzebub  was  the  god  of  the  Ekronites  (2  Kings 
K  2X  but  the  origin  of  the  name  (which  in  Hebrew  denotes  the  god 
ofJUes)  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain.  As  the  vicinity  of  this  country  was 
long  after  mfested  with  minute  flies  that  stung  severely  all  on  whom 
they  settled,  it  is  not  improbable,  tliat  Ekron  was  infested  in  a  similar 
manner,  and  that  its  bhabitants  had  a  deity  whom  they  supplicated  for 
the  prevention  or  rerAoval  of  this  plague.^  The  Jews,  in  the  time  of 
Christ,  called  the  prince  of  the  devus  by  the  name  of  Beelzebub. 
(Matt.  xii.  24.  Luke  xi.  15.) 

4.  Baalzephon  is' supposed  to  have  been  an  idol,  erected  to  guard 
the  confines  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  also  the  name  of  a  place,  where  a 
temple  was  erected  for  the  use  of  mariners. 

5.  Dagon^  the  tutelary  deity  of  the  people  of  Ashdod  or  Aasotus, 
was  the  Uerceio  of  the  heathens.  Its  name  signifies  a  fish  ;  and  its 
figure  is  said  to  have  been  that  of  a  man  from  the  navel  upwards,  and 
t&it  of  a  fish  downwards.  It  is  not  improbable  that  this  idol  was  com- 
meraorative  of  the  preservation  of  Noah  in  the  ark. 

6.  Tammuz  or  ThammuZy  tliough  an  Eg3rptian  dei^,  is  the  same 
as  the  Adonis  of  the  PhcBnicians  and  Syrians.  For  this  idol  the 
Jewish  women  are  said  to  have  sat  weeping  before  the  north  gate  df 
the  temple.  (Ezek.  viii.  14.)  Lucian^  has  given  an  account  of  the 
rites  of  this  deity,  which  iUustrates  the  allusion  of  the  prophet. 
"I  saw,"  says  he,  '*at  Biblis,  the  great  temple  of  Venus,  in  which 
are  annually  celebrated  the  mysteries  of  Adonis  in  which  I  am 
initiated  ;  ror  it  is  said,  that  he  was  killed  in  the  country  by  a  wild 
boir,  and  in  perpetual  remembrance  of  tliis  event,  a  public 'moum- 
iog  is  solemnised  every  year  with  doleful  lamentations  ;  then  fol- 
k)ws  a  fiineral  as  of  a  dead  body,  and  next  day  is  celebrated  his 
resurrection,  for  it  is  said,  he  flew  up  into  heaven  :  one  of  the 
ceremonies  is  for  women  to  have  their  heads  shaved  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  Egyptians  at  the  death  of  Apis.  Those  who  refuse  to  be 
shaved  are  obliged  to  prostitute  themselves  a  whole  day  to  strangers, 
and  the  money  which  they  thus  acquire  is  consecrated  to  the  goddess. 
But  some  of  the  Biblians  say,  that  all  those  ceremonies  are  observed 
for  Osiris,  and  that  he  is  buried  in  their  countr}',  not  in  Egypt,  b 
order  to  which  there  comes  yearly  a  head  made  of  papyrus,  brou^ 
by  sea,  fit)m  Egypt  to  Biblis,  and  I  myself  have  seen  it.''  Proco(riiis, 
in  his  commentary  on  Isaiah,  more  particularly  explains  tfab  rite,  and 
observes  that  the  mhabitants  of  Alexandria  annu8%  nepare  a  pot  iq 
which  they  put  a  letter  directed  to  the  women  of  Bibhs,  by  which 
they  are  informed  that  Adonis  is  found  again.  Hiispot  bemg  setled 
upi  they  commit  it  to  the.«ea,  after  performing  some  ceremonies  over 
h^  and  command  it  to  depart:  accordingly^  the  ^essd  immediateiy 

1 8«o  Harmmr'i  ObMrratknii,  vd.  iH.  pp.  aa3--385. 
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fteers  its  course  to  Biblis,  where  it  puts  an  end  to  the  womenV 
mourning. 

This  Syrian  Venus  bad  a  temple  upon  the  top  of  this  roountabi 
which  was  built  out  of  the  way  in  a  by-place,  b  the  midst  of  a  wood  ; 
it  was  demolished  by  the  emperor  Constantine,^  who  put  an  end  to  all 
the  filthy  ceremonies  which  had  been  performed  in  it  The  image 
of  this  goddess,  according  to  Macrobius,*  represented  a  woman  in 
mourning  covered  with  a  veil,  having  a  dejected  countenance,  and 
tears  seembg  to  run  down  her  face. 

7.  The  Saithylia  or  Consecrated  Stones,  adored  by  the  early 
Phoenicians,  are  supposed  to  have  been  the  most  antient  objects  of 
idolatrous  worship ;  and  probably  were  afterwards  formed  into  beau- 
tiful statues,  when  the  art  of  sculpture  became  tolerably  perfected. 
They  originated  in  Jacob's  setting  up  and  anointing  with  oil  the  stone 
which  he  had  used  for  a  pillow,  as  a  memorial  of  the  heavenly  vision 
with  which  he  had  been  favoured  (Gen.  xxviii.  18.^,  and  also  to  servf 
as  a  token  to  point  out  to  him  the  place  when  God  should  bring  him 
back  again.  The  idolatrous  unction  of  stones,  consecrating  them  to 
the  memory  of  great  men,  and  worshipping  them  after  their  death, 
must  have  prevailed  to  a  great  extent  in  the  time  of  Moses,  who 
therefore  prohibited  the  Israelites  from  erecting  them.  (Levit.  xxvi. 
1.)  The  practice  of  settmg  up  stones  as  a  guide  to  trayeUerSi  sbU 
nists  in  Persia  and  other  parts  of  the  East.^ 

VII.  Idols  woasHippED  in  Samaria  during  the  CAPnvnr* 

The  deities  noticed  in  the  preceding  pages  are  the  chief  idols 
nntientlv  adored  in  Palestine ;  but  there  were  other  false  gods  wor<» 
•hipped  there,  which  were  imported  into  Samaria,  after  Shumaneser 
had  carried  the  ten  tribes  into  captivi^,  by  the  colony  of  foreigners 
which  he  sent  to  occupy  their  country.  These  men  broueht  their 
idols  with  them,  llie  men  of  Babylon  had  their  SuccotS-ben^th^ 
wiiich  was  the  Babybnish  Melitta,  in  honour  of  whom  young  women 
ttostituted  themselves.  The  men  of  Cuth  or  Cutha  brought  their 
J^ergal,  or  the  sun ;  it  was  represented  by  a  cock,  which  animal 

,    1  Emebiui  de  Laudibot  Consttntini,  pp.  736, 737.  edit.  Reading.   . 
•    9  Saturnalia,  Ub.  1.  c.  21. 

'  In  the  oonrae  of  Mr.  Morier't  journey  in  the  interior  of  that  conntrfi  he  r^ 
jmrked  that  hia  old  guide  **  every  here  and  there  placed  a  atone  on  a  conapieuoua 
bit  of  rock,  or  two  stones  one  upon  the  other,  at  the  same  time  uttering  some  words 
#luoh**  (sajs  this  intelligent  trareller,)  **  Iiearnt  were  a  prayer  for  our  safe  return. 
Ws  explamed  to  me,  wnat  I  had  frequently  seen  before  in  the  East,  and  partieu- 
laxly  on  a  high  road  leading  to  a  great  town,  whence  the  town  is  first  seen,  and 
where  the  eastern  traveller  sets  up  hie  stone,  accompanied  by  a  devout  exolama- 
Ikm,  as  it  were,  in  token  of  his  safe  arrival.  The  aetion  of  our  guide  appears  to 
llhutrate  the  vow  which  Jacob  made  when  he  travelled  to  Pki£n-Aram.  (Gen. 


jaiviii.  Id— 22.)    In  seeing  a  stone  on  the  road  placed  in  this  position,  or  one  stone 
ler,  it  implies  toat  some  traveUer  hae  there  made  a  vow  or  a  thanksgiv« 


i^n  another, 


lag.    Nothing  is  so'natural  in  a  jenmey  over  a  dreary  country,  as  for  a  selitarr 
taveller  to  set  himself  down  fcti^ged,  aiod  to  make  the  vow  that  Jacob  did>--{r 


toiU  k€  toitk me,  OMdkeep  sue  t»<As  way  Aat  igo,  and  wiU give  $ae bread  la 
oat  and  raimeni  to  jnU  en,  $o  that  1  reach  mw  fathers  hauee  tn  peace,  dkc.  then  I 
will  give  so  much  m  charitv  >— Or,  again,  uaton  first  seeing  the  place  whicli  1^ 
has  so  long  toiled  to  rMkch,  tne  travelltf  should  ait  down  and^  make  a  thanksgiving ; 
la  both  cases  sitting  vy  asUM  M^  inap»rj»J."    ^teifr's  ^sGtmd  Joumey,  p.  84. 
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was  dedicated  to  ApoUo  or  the  sun.  The  men  of  Hamath  had 
Ashitna  ;  a  deity  of  which  nothing  certain  is  known.  The  nbhim^ 
writers  say,  that  it  was  compounded  of  a  man  and  a  goat ;  c<hHP|>>, 
quently  it  answered  to  the  Pan  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  mythok>gr4 
The  people  of  Sepharvaim  brought  Adrammdech  and  Anammdedi^ 
already  noticed.  The  Amies  brought  J>ltbhaz  and  Tartak^  which 
Mr.  Selden  conjectures  with  great  probability,  to  be  two  different 
names  of  the  same  idol.  As  Nibhaz  in  Hebrew  and  Chaldee,  signi- 
fies quicky  swifts  rapid;  and  Tartak^  in  both  languages,  denotes  a 
chariot,  M.  Jurieu  is  of  opinion,  that  these  two  idols  together,  may 
mean  the  sun  mounted  on  his  car,  as  it  is  well  known  that  the  po^  : 
and  mythologtsts  represented  that  luminary.  •  *    *^ 

In  Lievit.  xxvi.  I.  Moses  prohibits  the  Israelites  from  setting  up 
any  image  of  stone^  literally,  ^/^re(2  sione  or  stone  of  a  picture^  in 
their  land.  This  prohibition  was  directed  against  tlie  hieroglyphic 
figures  or  stones  of  the  Egyptians,  the  meaning  of  which  was  known 
only  to  the  priests.  With  these  stones  idolatry  was  practised.  In 
Egypt  they  were  regarded  as  the  ^od  Thothy  the  god  of  sciences  } 
and  so  late  as  the  time  of  Ezekiel  (viii.  8 — 11.)  we  find  an  imitation 
of  this  species  of  idolatry  common  among  the  Jews.  According, 
therefore,  to  that  fundamental  principle  of  the  Mosaic  policy,  whicn 
dictated  the  prevention  of  idolatry,  it  became  absolutely  necessary  to 
prohibit  stones  with  hieroglyphic  inscriptions.  Besides,  jn  an  age 
when  so  great  a  propensity  to  idolatry  prevailed,  stones,  with  figures 
upon  them  which  the  people  could  not  understand,  would  have  been 
a  temptation  to  idolatry,  even  though  they  had  not  been  deified  fas 
we  know  they  actually  were)  by  the  Egyptians.^  The  walls  of  tbe 
antient  temples,  particularly  that  of  Tentyra,  and  also  the  tombs  of 
the  kings  in  Egypt,  are  covered  with  such  hieroglyphics ;  which  it  is 
mipossible  to  see  and  not  be  struck  with  the  necessity  of  the  injunc- 
tion contained  in  Deut.  iv.  15 — ^20.' 

Vni.  The  idols  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament  are  doubdess 
known  to  every  classical  reader.  It  will,  therefore,  briefly  suffice 
to  state  here,  that  Jupiter  was  the  supreme  deity,  or  father  of  the 
gods,  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans ;  Mercury  was  the  god  of 
eloquence,  and  the  messenger  of  the  other  deities.  The  inhabitants 
of  Lystra,  in  Lycaonia,  struck  with  the  miracle  which  had  be«i 
wrought  by  St.  Paul,  considered  him  as  Mercury,  from  his  elo- 
quence, and  Barnabas  as  Jupiter,  probaUy  (as  Chrysostom  con- 
jectures) from  his  being  the  more  majestic  person  of  the  two,  and 
consequendy  answering  to  the  prevalent  nodons  which  they  had 
imbibed  from  statues  concerning  him.  The  Diana  of  the  Greeks  , 
and  Romans  was  worshipped  with  most  solemnity  at  Ephesu^  ; 
where  she  is  said  to  have  been  represented  as  a  woman,  vrhiose 
upper  part  was  hung  round  with  breasts,  emblematic  of  the  prolific 

Sowers  of  nature.     Her  image  is  said  to  have  fallen  down  from 
upiter  (Acts  xix.  35.) ;  but  it  was  probably  an  aerolite  or  ainuh 

I  MichaeliB*8  Commentaries,  vol.  iv.  pp.  54 — 59. 

•  Jowett'g  Chrigtian  Rcwwurchas,  pp.  m  134.    .  .« 
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^fkeric  stone.  This  notion  of  certain  statues  having  descended  on 
«earth  from  the  clouds,  to  represent  particular  divinities  and  to  inspire 
devotion  in  their  temples,  was  very  common  in  the  Heathen  world. 
The  paUadium  at  Troy,  and  the  statue  of  Minerva  at  Athens,  like 
this  of  the  Ephesian  Diana,  is  said  to  have  dropped  from  the  skies. 
The  avarice  of  priests  forged  these  stories  to  dupe  and  fleece  a  blind 
and  bigoted  people.  The  same  ridiculous  tale  the  Romans  were 
taught  to  believe  concerning  their  AncUia^  or  sacred  shields,  which 
their  history  represents  to  have  fallen  from  heaven  in  the  reign  of 
Numa  Pompilius.^ 

The  Romans,  also,  it  is  well  known,  worshipped  the  virtues  and 
affections  of  the  mind,  as  Justice^  Fidelity^  or  Good  Faithj  Hope^ 
Fortune^  Fame^  be. ;  and  the  same  superstition  prevailed  among  the 
inhabitants  of  Malta,  on  which  island  Paul  was  shipwrecked.  Wheii 
they  saw  a  venomous  serpent  fasten  on  the  hand  of  Paul,  they  con* 
eluded  that  he  was  a  murderer,  whom  vengeanu — more  correctly 
the  goddess  Atxy^  (Dik^  or  Vindictive  Justice)  had  not  permitted  to 
live.  (Acts  xxviii.  4.)  We  learn  from  the  mythobgical  poet  Hesiod, 
that  the  Greeks  had  a  female  deity  of  this  name.'  Nay,  the  super- 
stition of  the  Pagans  went  so  far  as  to  worship  the  gods  and  god- 
desses of  all  countries,  even  those  which  they  knew  not.  Thus  there 
was  at  Athens,  an  altar  consecrated  to  the  cods  and  goddesses  of 
Europe,  Asia,  Libya,  and  to  the unknoum  God;  which  gave  St.  Paul 
occasion  to  deliver  that  admirable  discourse  in  the  Areopagus,  which 
is  related  in  Acts  xvii.  23. 

IX.  Very  numerous  are  the  allusions  in  the  sacred  writings  to 
the  idolatrous  rites  of  the  heathen,  and  to  their  persuasions  concern- 
ing their  power  and  influence.  A  few  only  of  these  can  be  here 
noticed. 

1.  The  heathens  had  generally  a  notion,  that  all  deities  were 
local,  and  limited  to  a  certam  country  or  place,  and  had  no  power 
any  where  else  but  in  that  country  or  place ;  and  thus  we  read  in 
2  Kings  xvii.  26.  that  the  colonists  sent  by  the  king  of  Assyria  to 
Samaria  in  place  of  the  Israelites,  attributed  their  being  plagued 
with  lions  to  their  not  knowing  the  manner  of  the  god  of  the  land  ; 
and  m  1  Kbgs  xx.  23.  it  is  said  that  the  servants  of  the  king  of 
iSyria  persuaded  their  master,  that  the  gods  of  the  Israelites  were 
rods  ot  the  hills,  hearing  perhaps  that  the  law  was  given  o.i  Mount 
Sinai,  that  the  temple  was  built  on  Mount  Sion,  and  that  they  de- 
lighted to  worship  on  high  places;  and  therefore  they  imagined 
that  they  would  have  the  advantage  bv  fighting  the  Israelites  in  the 
plam.    It  is  not  unlikely  that  such  of  the  Israelites  who  were  mur- 


1  The  instances  above  itated  are  to  be  found  in  Herodian,  lib.  i.  p.  S6.  (Oxon. 
1678)  ;  Dionysiot  Halicarn.  lib.  ii.  pp.  122.  125.  (Ozon.  1704)  ;  ApoUodoras,  lib. 
iii.  p.  207.  (Paris,  1675) ;  Cononis  Narraliones,  p.  247.  (Paris,  1675) ;  Paiisanias, 
lib.  i.  p.  63.  (Lipsie,  1686)  \  Eoripidis  Iphigenia  in  Taoris,  ▼▼.  86. 97.  968. 1384. 
Fhitarch  in  Numa.  Vit.,  torn.  i.  pp.  148, 149.  (Loud.  1729) ;  and  Ovid's  Fasti,  lib 
iii.  373.    Bee  also  Dr.  Clarke's  TnvelBy  vol.  vxL  pp.  21, 22. 

9  Opera  et  Dies,  ▼.  254—258. 


murers  in  the  wOderness  (bdog  those  unong  them  who  were  most 
tainted  with  idc^atry)  were  of  ub  principle  with  the  hes^ns,  and 
believed  that  God  was  a  local  deity  and  his  power  limited :  (or  ia 
this  manner  it  is  diat  the  psalmist  represents  them  reasonbg  with 
themselves,  Can  God  fitmish  a  table  m  the  wUdemesi  9  Behold  he 
smote  the  rock  that  the  waters  gushed  oul^  and  the  streams  overflowedj 
but  can  he  give  bread  also  9  Can  he  provide  flesh  for  ktspeoptel 
(Psal.  Ixxvm.  19,  20.) 

Another  common  opini(m  which  prevailed  among  the  beatbens, 
was,  that  sometimes  the  immortal  gods,  disguised  in  human  forra,^ 
deigned  to  visit  mortak.  According  to  their  theology,  Jupiter  and 
Mercury  accompanied  each  other  on  these  expeditions.  Agreeably 
to  this  notion,  which  universally  obtained  among  the  Pagans,  we 
find  that  the  Lycaonians,  when  they  saw  a  rairade  performed  upcm 
an  helpless  cripple,  immediately  cried  out  in  the  last  astonishment  >— 
The  gods  are  come  doum  unto  us  in  the  likeness  of  men  I  (Acts  xiv. 
1 1  .y  Instantly  Paul  and  Barnabas  were  metamorphosed,  by  their 
imaginations,  into  Jove  and  Mercury,  who,  according  to  their  creed^ 
were  inseparable  companions?  in  these  visits.  These  heathens  (as 
we  have  already  intimated),  recognised  Jupiter  in  Barnabas,  be- 
cause, probably,  bis  appearance  and  person  were  more  q>ecious  and 
striking;  and  Paul,  whose  bodily  presence  was  weak,  but  whoee 
public  talents  and  rhetoric  were  distinguished,  they  persuaded  tbeoH 
selves  could  be  no  oth^  than  Mercury^  the  eloquent  interpreter  of 
thegods. 

Further,  when  persons  were  wrongfulhr  oppressed  and  affiicledt 
the  heathens  believed  that  the  gods  interfered  in  their  behalf.  The 
tokens  of  their  presence  were  earthquakes^  the  opening  of  doors,  and 
the  loosing  of  their  bonds.^  In  this  manner  God  bore  a  miraculous 
testimony  of  his  approbation  to  hb  faithful  servants  Paul  and  Silas, 
when  imprisoned  at  Philippi ;  and  the  knowledge  of  this  fact  will 
account  for  the  extreme  fright  of  the  gaoler,  which  terminated  so 
happily  for  his  salvation.  (Acts  xvi.  25-— 29.) 

1  —  Summo  delftbor  Olympo, 
Rt  dens  humani  lustro  sub  imagine  terras.    Ovid.  Met.  i.  212. 

3  This  notion  was  ameable  to  the  heathen  m^tholocr.  In  iabulis  saepe  yidetis 
fieri,  ut  Deus  aliquis  doiapsus  k  ccbIo  coetus  horamum  acfeat,  veraetiir  in  terris,  com 
hominibu^  adeat,  versetur  in  terris,  cum  hominibiw  coUoquaSnrw— Cicero  de  HariMp 
vesp.  28.  p.  480.  edit.  Schrevelii.  4to. 

Uapufii  AipxTK  vafiar*,  I«fi«v«»  ^  h6^.    EuripiUs  BoccAc.  Vttt.  4. 
^avtm  Svtintt  iiufMv*,  iv  mrm  Aii.     IHd.  yer.  42. 
M •p^  r*  ijpmv  lUTtUkw  ut  tariff  f^tmv.    Ibid,  ver.  54. 
9  Jupiter  hue,  specie  mortali,  cumoue  parente, 
Vcnit  Atlantiades,  positis  cadociwr  alis.    Grid.  Met  Ttii.  696. 

Jupiter  et  lato  qui  regnat  in  ^uore  firater, 
Carpebant  social  Mereuriusque  vias.    Ovid.  Fast.  Kb.  t.  495. 

4  Mercnri,  fiicande  nepos  Atlantis.  Herat.  1.  lib.  i.  ode  10. 1.  *Efpnw  ^■yiswwe 
^n*v  mttVTwv.    LnciaRi  Cfallus,  p.  160.  torn.  2.  edit.  OrsBvii. 

s  Eisner,  in  his  notea  on  Acts  iri.  26.  has  abosm,  by  a  seriea  of  neat  mp^omts 
<Iiiotations,  that  each  of  tfaeee  thiags  was  aecoated  a  token  of  tbo  dinno  aypaaf" 
ance  in  behalf  of  thoae  vdio  anflbfod  oi^wtly,  tad  mhQ  weft  dear  W  Cka  fodi.  01^ 
■erv*^nefl0aMia.v**  %.  pp.  44t..<44. 
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S.  Although  the  priesthood  constituted  a  distinct  class  of  perscms 
among  the  Jews,  yet  among  the  Romans,  and  it  should  seem  abo 
among  the  Greeks,  they  did  not  form  a  separate  order.     Among  the      ^ 
Romans  they  were  chosen  finom  among  the  most  honourable  mea 
in  the  state.    Of  this  description  were  the  Anarchs  mentioned  in 
Acts  xix.  31.,  to  whom  the  public  games  of  Asia  Minor  were  con* 
fided :  and  from  Paul  being  hurried  before  them  by  the  Ephesian 
populace,  it  is  generally  understood  that,  at  that  very  time  they  were 
solemnising  games^  in  honour  of  Diana,  who  was  one  of  the  great 
celestial  deities  (the  dii  mofcrum  gentium  of  the  Romans),  and  who     ' 
was  therefore  called  the  great  goddess,  by  the  recorder  or  town 
clerk  of  Ephesus.  (Acts  xix.  36.)'    All  the  eastern  provinces  of  the    -* 
Roman  empire  had  officers  similar  to  these  Asiarchs,  who  from  their 
respective  districts  were  called  Syriarcht  (Sv^fxoi),  Phanidarcki 
^^mixtaexnt),  and  die  like. 

3.  We  learn  from  various  profane  authors  that  ESgh  Plaeesy  or 
eminences,  were  considered  to  be  the  abode  of  the  heathen  deities, 
or  at  least  as  the  most  proper  for  sacrificmg ;  and  therefore  sacrifices 
were  offered  either  on  the  summits  of  mountains  or  m  woods.  Thus 
it  was  the  custom  of  the  antient  Perrians,  to  go  up  to  the  tops  of  the 
bfriest  mountains,  and  there  to  cSkv  sacrifices  to  Jupiter,— dis- 
tinguishing by  that  appellation  the  whole  expanse  of  heaven.'  For* 
dier,  as  most  of  these  sacrifices  were  accompanied  with  prostitution, 
or  other  impure  rites,  they  seem  to  have  chosen  the  most  retired 
spots,  to  conceal  ibeir  abominations.  On  this  account,  and  also 
to  obliterate  every  vestige  of,  or  temptation  to,  idolatry,  the  Israel* 
ires  were  commanded  to  ofier  sacrifices  to  Jehovah,  only  and  ex- 
ehisively  in  the  place  which  be  should  appoint  (Deut.  xii.  14.) ;  and 
were  also  prohibited  fitmi  sacrificing  in  himplaees  (Lievit.  xxvi.  SO.), 
and  firom  placing  a  gro^  of  irtu^  near  ms  akar.  (Deut.  xvi.  21.) 
"Die  profligate  Manasseh,  however,  utterly  disregarded  these  nro» 
Mptions,  idien  he  huidt  ty  c^ain  ike  ki^  plaees^  and  reared  m 
Jbtarifw  Baali  o,nd  made  a  grow.  (2  Kings  xxi.  3.)  Thus  IsaiaA  •^ 
(Ivii.  4,  5.)  reproached  the  Israelites  with  the  like  prevarication, 
when  he  said.  Are  ye  not  ckiidren  of  transgresriony  a  seed  of  false* 
koodj  u^ming  yourselves  vfith  idols  under  every  green  tree^  staying 
the  ckiidren  in  the  vaUies  under  the  defis  cfthe  roots  9  And  Jeremiah 
(iii.  6.)  rqyroaches  them  with  having  played  the  hark>t,  that  is,  wor* 
riiipped  idols,  on  every  Ugh  mountam,  and  under  every  green  tree. 
Nor  were  only  mountains,  woods  and  vallies,  appmnted  for  the 
worship  of  false  gods :  almost  every  thing  else,  among  the  Pagans, 
bore  the  marics  of  idoia^.  Herodotus  says,  that  the  Phoenicians, 
who  were  the  greatest  seamen  in  the  world,  adorned  die  heads  and 

1  OrotioB,  HamaioBd,  Poole*ft  Sjnopiis,  Wetstein,  and  Doddridfe  on  Acts  ziz. 
31 « 

•  8m  Ebnmr't  ObMnwiionef  Saei»,  vol.  i.  pp.  460, 461. 

*  Herodotmi,  lib.  i.  o.  181. 

4  In  Sir  Wmiam  Onmlsfn  Tr«veliin  the  Eut  (vol.  i.  pp.  859^-401.),  the  reader 
WlB  find  a  venr  learned  and  very  iotereilinji  aeeaMiir  en  the  sacred  trtss  of  tike 
aotiettU,  whiea  iUuiteatce  many  important  paaaagee  oTiiorel  writ 
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sterns  of  tlieir  ships  with  the  images  of  their  gods :  and  Luke  (Acts 
xxviii.  11.)  has  observed,  that  the  vessel  which  carried  St.  Paul 
fipom  Malta  to  Syracuse,  had  the  sign  of  Castor  and  Pollux ;  and  it 
15  not  improbable,  that  the  vessel  in  which  Europa  was  carried  away, 
had  the  sign  of  a  bull,  which  gave  occasion  to  the  poets  to  say,  that 
Jupiter  carried  her  away  under  diat  shape. 

4.  The  statues  of  the  deities  were  carried  m  procession,  on  the 
riioulders  of  their  votaries.  This  circumstance  is  distinctly  stated  by 
Isaiah,  in  his  masterly  exposure  of  the  insanity  of  idolatry,  (xlvi.  7.^ 
In  tliis  way  do  the  Hindoos  at  present  carry  thehr  gods :  and  indeed, 
so  exact  a  picture  has  the  prophet  drawn  of  the  idolatrous  procesa(ms 
of  this  people,  that  he  might  be  almost  supposed  to  be  atting  among 
them,  when  he  delivered  his  prediction  to  the  Jews.^  It  was  abo 
customary  to  make  shrines  or  portable  models  of  the  temples  of  those 
deities  which  were  the  principal  objects  of  worship.  Demetrius  and 
his  craftsmen  made  silver  models  of  the  temple  oi  Diana  at  Ephesus 
(Acts  xix.  24.),  which  would  doubtless  be  in  great  request,  and  per- 
haps become  a  kind  of  substitute  for  the  temple  itself  to  such  of  her 
votaries  as  lived  in  distant  parts  of  Greece.  The  tabernacle  of  Mo- 
loch (Amos  V.  26.)  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  portable  temple  or 
shrine,  made  after  the  chief  temple  of  that  "  horrid  king,''  as  our 
great  Afilton  emphatically  terms  him.' 

When  the  heathens  offered  a  sacrifice  to  any  of  those  numerous 
divmities  which  they  worshipped,  it  was  usual  on  this  sacred  solem- 
nity, in  which  religion  and  friendship  were  harmoniously  interwoven 
and  united  with  each  other,  for  all  me  sacrificers  to  have  their  tem- 
ples adorned  with  chaplets  of  flowers, — and  the  victim  too  that  veas 
led  to  the  altar,  was  dressed  with  fiUets  and  garlands.  Abundant 
examples  of  this  custom  are  found  in  almost  every  page  of  the  Greek 
and  Roman  classics.  The  Lycaonians,  who  recognised  Jupiter  in 
Barnabas,  and  Mercury  in  St.  Paul,  and,  believing  themselves  ho- 
noured with  a  visit  from  these  divinities,  from  the  miracles  ^"HM 
Paul  had  wrought  in  restoring  a  cripple  to  the  full  use  of  his  lian, 
mtended  to  show  their  veneration  of  this  illustrious  condescension 
to  them  by  celebrating  a  public  and  solemn  sacrifice,  and  decked 
themselves,  and  the  victims  they  intended  to  immolate,  in  this  man- 
ner.' The  priests,  therefore,  of  Jove,  whom  it  seems  they  worship- 
ped as  the  guardian  of  their  city,  and  whose  temple  stood  a  little 
way^  out  of  the  town,  immediately  brought  victims  and  chaplets  of 
flowers  to  crown  the  Aposdes,  agreeably  to  the  Pagan  rites, — and  in 
this  manner  advanced  towards  the  door  of  the  house,  where  the 
aposdes  lodged,  designing  to  sacrifice  to  them.     This  custom,  here 

1  Ward's  History,  dtc.  of  the  Hindoos,  vol.  ii.  p.  330. 

S  See  Dr.  Clarke's  Travels,  vol.  vi.  pp.  215—218.,  for  some  carioiis  infonnatioii 
eoncerning  the  portable  shrines  of  the  antients. 

3  Acts  xiv.  13.  Then  the  priest  of  Jnpiter,  which  was  before  their  citT,  brought 
•sen  and  garlands  unto  the  gates,  and  would  have  done  saerifict  unto  toe  people. 

^  Um  TTn  mXcMf.     Ibid.     To   OPO  THS    OOAEOZ    AmcXvmcMv.     The  teiDDle  of 

JEscuIapins  which  was  before  th«  town,  or  ft  litUe  way  out  of  tht  eltf .  PiHjrbniSy 
!&.  i.  p.  17.  edit.  Hanotr.  1619, 
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mentioned,  was  in  conformity  with  the  heathen  ritual.  AU  wore 
garlands  at  a  heathen  sacrifice,  botli  tlie  people  and  tiie  victims.^ 

Singing  and  dancing  were  tiie  general  attendants  of  some  of  tlicse 
idolatrous  rites :  thus,  the  Israelites  danced  before  the  golden  calf. 
(Exod.  xxxii.  19.)  To  this  day,  dancing  before  the  idol  takes  place 
at  almost  every  Hindoo  idolatrous  feast.  But  their  sacrifices  were 
not  confined  to  irrational  victims :  it  is  well  known  that  the  practice 
of  olTering  human  victims  prevailed  to  a  great  extent  ;*  and  among 
the  Ammonites  and  Phoenicians  they  were  immolated  to  propitiate 
Moloch  and  Baal ;  and  children  were  in  some  manner  dedicated  and 
devoted  to  them.  The  idolatrous  worshippers  are  said  to  make  them 
pass  tlirough  tlie  fire ;  denoting  some  right  of  dedication  and  purifi- 
cation. This  was  most  expressly  forbidden  to  the  Israelites.  (Lievit* 
xviii.  20.)  In  this  manner  Ahaz  devoted  his  son  (2  Kings  xvi.  2.)  : 
but  as  Hezekiah  afterwards  succeeded  his  father  on  the  throne  of 
Judah,  it  is  evident  that  he  was  not  put  to  death.  From  tlie  declara* 
tions  of  the  psalmist  (cvi.  36 — 40.),  and  of  tlie  prophet  Ezekiel  (xvi. 
81.  XX.  26,  31.),  it  is,  however,  certain  that  many  human  victims 
were  tints  barbarously  sacrificed. 

The  adoration  or  worship  which  idolaters  paid  to  tlieir  gods  did 
not  consist  barely  in  the  sacrifices  which  they  offered  to  tliem,  but 
likewise  in  prostrations  and  bowings  of  the  body ;  thus  Naaman 
speaks  of  bomng  in  the  house  of  Riimnon.  (2  Kings  v.  18.)  It  was 
also  a  religious  ceremony,  to  lift  up  the  hand  to  the  mouth  and  kiss  it, 
and  then,  stretching  it  out,  to  throw  as  it  were  the  kiss  to  the  idol : 
both  tiiis  and  the  former  ceremony  are  mentioned  in  1  Kings  xix. 
18.  And  so  Job,  m  order  to  express  his  not  having  fallen  into  ido- 
latry, very  elegantly  says.  If  I  beheld  the  sun  while  it  shined^  or  the 
PU>on  walking  in  brightness^  and  my  heart  hath  been  secretly  enticed^ 
or  my  mouth  hath  kissed  my  hand^  Lc.  (Job  xxxi.  26,  27.) ;  for  to 
kisi  and  to  ivorship  are  synonymous  terms  in  Scri))ture,  as  appears 
fiom  Psal.  ii.  12.  There  is  an  idolatrous  rite  mentioned  by  Ezekiel, 
called  the  puttitig  the  branch  to  the  nose  (Ezek.  viii.  17.),  by  which 

1  Data  sant  eapiti  genialia  sacra.  Oyid.  Met.  lib.  xiii.  ver.  IK^.  £rc^/iar*  €x^*  cv 
jmmy  mv^oXov  AroAXftivo^.     Iliad,  i.  14.     Dr.  Haod's  Intrworod action,  vol.  ii.  p.  901. 

>  The  Enryptianfl  had  several  cities,  which  were  termed  Typhonian, — such  as 
Holiopolid,  fdithya,  Abarei,  and  Busiris. — whore  at  particular  sonsons  they  immo- 
lited  men.  The  objects  thus  devoted  wore  persons  of  brij^lit  hair  and  a  particular 
oomplexion,  such  as  were  seldom  to  be  found  amonff  that  people.  Hence  we  may 
conclude  that  they  were  foreigners ;  and  it  is  probable  that  while  the  Israelites 
resided  in  Eg/pt,  the  victims  were  chosen  from  their  body.  They  were  burnt 
•live  upon  a  high  altar,  and  tlius  sacrificed  for  the  ffood  of  the  people :  at  the  con- 
elusion  of  the  sacrifice,  the  priests  collected  tlieir  ashes,  and  scattered  them  upwards 
in  the  air, — most  likely  with  this  view,  that,  where  any  of  the  dust  was  wafted,  a 
blo«ising  might  be  entailed.  By  a  just  retribution,  Moses  and  Aaron  were  com- 
manded to  take  ashes  of  the  furnace  (which  in  the  Scriptures  is  used  as  a  type  of 
the  slavery  of  the  Israelites,  and  of  all  the  cniclty  which  they  experienced  in  ^gypt)f 
and  to  scatter  them  abroad  towards  the  hearea  (Kxod.  x.  8,  IK),  but  with  a  diner- 
ent  intention,  viz.  that  where  any  the  smallest  portion  alighted,  it  might  prove  ft 
^^guc  and  a  curse  to  the  ungrateful,  cruel,  and  infatuated  Egyptians.  Thus  there 
wu  a  designed  eontrast  in  these  workings  of  Providence,  and  an  apparent  opposi- 
tion to  tlip  superstition  of  the  times.  Bryant,  on  the  Plagues  of  Egypt,  p.  IIG.  Oft 
the  prevalence  of  human  sacrifices  in  antient  times,  see  Vol.  I.  p.  6.  mnfl 
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interpreters  say  is  meant,  that  tlie  worsliipper,  with  a  wand  in  liis 
hand,  touched  tlie  idol,  and  then  applied  tlic  wand  to  his  nose  and 
mouth,  in  token  of  worship  and  adoration.  There  appears  to  he  tliiff 
difference,  however,  between  the  idolatry  of  the  Jews  and  tliat  of 
other  nations,  viz.  that  tlie  Jews  did  not  deny  a  divine  power  and 
providence ;  only  they  imagined  that  their  idols  were  the  intermediate 
causes,  by  which  the  blessings  of  the  supreme  God  might  be  con- 
veyed to  diem  :  whereas  tlie  heathens  believed  the  idols  they  wor- 
shipped were  true  gods,  and  had  no  higher  conceptions,  havhig  no 
notion  of  one  eternal,  almighty,  and  independent  Being.^ 

In  the  account  of  the  decisive  triumph  of  true  religion  over  idola- 
try, related  in  1  Kings  xviii.,  we  have  a  very  striking  delineation  of 
the  idolatrous  rites  of  Baal ;  from  which  it  appears  that  his  four  hun- 
dred and  fifty  priests,  or  prophets  as  they  are  termed,  employed  the 
whole  day  in  tlieir  desperate  rites.  The  time  is  divided  into  two 
periods,  I.  Frotnmorniiig  until  noon^  which  was  occupied  in  pre- 
paring and  offering  the  sacrifice,  and  in  earnest  supplication  for  the 
celestial  fire  (for  Baal  was  unquestionably  the  god  of  fire  or  the  sun, 
and  had  only  to  work  in  his  own  element),  vociferating  O  Baal^ 
hear  us  (1  Kings  xviii.  26.) ;  and,  2.  They  continued  from  noon  untii 
the  time  of  offering  evening  sacrifice^  (the  time  when  it  was  usually 
offered  to  Jehovah  in  tlie  temple  at  Jerusalem,)  performing  their 
frantic  rites. 

They  leaped  up  and  down  at  the  dltar^  that  is,  tliey  danced  around 
It  with  strange  and  hideous  cries  and  gesticulations,  tossing  their 
heads  to  and  fro,  with  great  variety  of  bodily  contortions,  precisely 
as  the  Ceylonese  do  to  this  day.^  In  like  manner  the  priests  of 
Mars  among  tlie  Romans  danced  and  leaped  around  die  altars  of 
that  divinity,  from  which  circumstance  they  derived*  their  name, — 
Salii.^  And  it  came  to  pass  at  noon  that  Elijah  mocked  them :  had 
not  die  intrepid  prophet  of  the  Lord  been  conscious  of  the  divine 
protection,  he  certainly  would  not  have  used  such  freedom  of  speech, 
while  he  was  surrounded  by  his  enemies  :  And  said^  Cry  aloud  ! 
Oblige  him,  by  your  vociferations,  to  attend  to  your  suit.— Similar 
vain  repetitions  were  made  by  the  heathen  in  the  time  of  our  Sa- 
viour, who  cautions  his  disciples  against  them  in  Matt.  vi.  7.* — 

1  On  the  subject  of  the  idolatrous  worship  of  the  heathens,  the  editor  of  Cal- 
met's  Dictionary  has  accumulated  much  interesting  information.  See  the  Fraf - 
monts,  particularly  Nos.  107. 185.  212,  213. 

9  This  is  the  marginal  rendering,  and  most  correct,  of  1  Kioffs  xviii.  26. 

3  From  the  statement  of  a  Ceylonese  convert  to  Christianity  (who  was  formerly 
one  of  the  principal  high  priests  of  Budhoo)  Dr.  A.  Clarke  has  described  the  man- 
ner and  invocations  of  the  pagan  inhabitants  of  that  island  (Comment  on  1  Kings 
xviii.);  and  his  account  is  confirmed  by  Dr.  John  Davy,  in  his  recently  pnblishei 
Travels  in  Ceylon. 

4  Jam  dederat  Saliis  (a  lalta  nomina  ducunt.) 

Armaquo  et  ad  certos  verba  canenda  modos.— Ovid.  Fast.  iii.  387, 388. 
On  the  custom  of  dancing  around  the  altars  of  the  gods,  the  reader  will  find 
much  curious  information  in  Lomeier^s  Treatise  De  veterom  Gentilium  Lustra- 
iionibus,  cap.  33.  p.  413.  et  seq. 

5  Not  to  raiiUipiy  unnecessary  examples,  see  an  illustration  of  these  vain  repeti- 
tions in  the  Heautontimoreumenos  of  Terence,  act  v.  scene  1.  We  are  informed 
^  Strvius  thai  the  Mittant  iMaftbMify  ftfter  tapplicatiog  tto 
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For  he  is  a  god — ^the  supreme  God ;  you  worship  him  as  such ;  and 
doubtless  he  is  jealous  of  his  own  honour,  and  the  credit  of  his  vo- 
taries. Either  he  is  talking — he  may  be  giving  audience  to  some 
others  ;  or,  as  it  is  rendered  in  the  margin  of  our  larger  Bibles, — he 
mediiatethr^^he  is  in  a  profound  reverie,  projecting  some  godlike 
scheme — or  he  is  pursuing — taking  his  pleasure  in  the  chase — or  he 
is  on  a  journey,  having  left  his  audience  chamber,  he  is  making  some 
excursions — or  peradventure  he  sleepeth  and  must  be  awaked.^-^-^ 
Absurd  as  tliese  notions  may  appear  to  us,  they  are  believed  by  the 
Hindoos,  to  each  of  whose  gods  some  particular  business  is  assigned, 
and  who  imagine  tliat  Vishnoo  sleeps  for  months  in  the  year,  while 
others  of  their  deities  are  often  out  on  joumies  or  expeditions.^  Ac- 
cordingly the  priests  of  Baal  cried  cloudy  and  cut  themselves  (dier  their 
manner.  This  was  not  only  the  custom  of  the  idolatrous  IsraeliteSf 
but  also  of  the  Syrians,  Persians,  Indians,  Greeks,  Romans,  and  in 
short  of  all  the  antient  heathen  world.  Hence  we  may  see  the  reason 
why  the  Israelites  were  forbidden  to  cut  themselves^  to  make  any  cut' 
tings  in  their  flesh  for  the  deadj  and  to  print  any  marks  upon  them* 
selves.  (Deut.  xiv.  1.  Levit.  xix.  28.)  For  tlie  heathens  did  these 
things  not  only  in  honour  of  their  gods,  but  also  in  testimony  of  their 
grief  for  the  loss  of  any  of  their  neighbours.  The  Scythians,  as  we 
are  informed  by  Herodotus,  were  accustomed  to  slash  their  arms  on 
the  death  of  their  kings  ;^  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  some  similar 
custom  obtained  among  some  one  of  the  neighbouring  nations.  The 
modem  Persians  to  this  day  cut  and  lacerate  themselves,  when  CQle^ 
brating  the  anniversary  of  the  assassination  of  Hossein,  whom  they 
venerate  as  a  martyr  for  tlie  Moslem  faith.' 

5.  The  heathens  showed  their  veneration  for  their  deities  in 
various  ways,  the  knowledge  of  which  serves  to  illustrate  many  paSi- 
sages  of  Scripture.  Thus,  nothing  was  more  frequent  tlian  prosti- 
tution of  women,  with  examples  of  which  the  antient  writers  abound. 
According  to  Justin,^  the  Cyprian  women  gained  that  portion 
which  their  husbands  received  with  them,  on  marriage,  by  previous 
public  prostitution.  And  the  Phoenicians,  as  we  are  informed  by 
Augustin,  made  a  gift  to  Venus  of  the  gain  acquired  by  the  same 
disgusting  means.^  Hence  we  may  account  for  Moses  proliibiting 
-  -  -       -       _■ 

they  offered  sacrifice,  used  to  invoke  all  the  ffods  and  goddeises,  lest  any  one  of 
them  should  be  adverse  to  the  suppliant.  &rvius,  in  Virgil.  Georg.  lib.  i.  21. 
(vol.  i.  p.  178.  of  Burman's  edition,  Amst.  1746.  4toj 

1  Ward's  History,  &c.  of  the  Hindoos,  vol.  ii.  p.  324. 

2  Herodotus,  lib.  iv.  c.  71. 

3  Mr.  Morier  has  given  a  long  and  interesting  narrative  of  this  anniversary. 
"It  is,"  he  says,  *<  necessary  to  nave  witnessed  uie  scenes  that  are  exhibited  m 
their  cities,  to  judge  of  the  degree  of  fanaticism  which  possesses  them  at  this  time. 
1  have  seen  some  of  the  most  violent  of  them,  as  they  vociferated  Ya  Hostein ! 
walk  about  the  streets  almost  naked,  with  only  their  loins  covered  and  their  bodiei 
streaming  with  blood,  by  the  voluntary  cuts  which  they  had  given  to  themselves, 
either  as  lets  of  love,  anguish,  or  mortification.  Such  must  have  been  the  cuttings 
of  which  we  read  in  Holy  Writ."    Morier's  Second  Journey,  p.  176. 

4  Hist.  lib.  xviii.  c.  5. 

6  Calmet  on  Levit.  m.  29.  Michaelit*f  Commentariet,  vol.  iv.  pp.  18^—185. 
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the  Israelites  from  committing  any  such  atrocities.  (Levit.  xix.  29.) 
—Others  dedicated  to  tliem  the  spoils  of  war ;  others  votive  tablets 
and  other  offerings  in  commemoration  of  supposed  benefits  conferred 
on  them.^ 

A  more  frequent  and  indeed  very  general  custom  was  tlie  carrying 
of  marks  on  their  body  in  honour  of  the  object  of  their  worsliip. 
This  is  expressly  forbidden  in  Levit.  xix.  28.  To  this  day,  all  the 
castes  of  tiie  Hindoos  bear  on  their  foreheads,  or  elsewhere,  what 
are  called  the  sectarian  marksy  which  not  only  distinguish  them  in  a 
civil,  but  also  in  a  religious  point  of  view,  from  each  otlier.'  Most 
of  the  barbarous  nations  lately  discovered,  have  tlieir  faces,  arras, 
breasts,  &ic.  curiously  carved  or  tatooed,  probably  for  superstitious 
purposes.  Antient  writers  abound  with  accounts  of  marks  made  on 
the  face,  arms,  iac,  in  honour  of  different  idols, — and  to  tliis  die  in- 
spired  penman  alludes,  (Rev.  xiii.  16,  17.  xiv.  9.  11.  xv.  2.  xvi.  2, 
xix.  20.  XX.  4.)  where  false  worshippers  are  represented  as  receiving 
in  tlieir  hands,  and  in  their  forehead,  the  marks  of  tlie  beast. 

The  prohibition  in  Levit.  xix.  27.  against  tlie  Israelites  rounding 
the  corners  of  their  heads^  and  marring  the  corners  of  their  beards^ 
evidently  refers  to  customs  which  must  have  existed  among  the 
Egyptians  during  tlieir  residence  among  that  people ;  though  it  is 
now  difficult  to  determine  what  those  customs  were.  Herodotus  in- 
forms us,  that  the  Arabs  shave  or  cut  their  hair  round  in  honour  of 
Bacchus,  who  (they  say)  wore  his  hair  in  this  way;  and  that  the 
Macians,  a  people  of  Lybia,  cut  their  hair  rounds  so  as  to  leave  a  tuft 
on  the  top  of  die  head  :^  in  diis  manner  the  Chinese  cut  their  hair  to 
the  present  day.  This  might  have  been  in  honour  of  some  idol,  and 
therefore  forbidden  to  the  Israelites. 

The  hair  was  much  used  in  divination  among  the  antients  ;  and  for 
purposes  of  religious  superstition  among  the  Greeks  ;  and  particularly 
about  the  time  of  the  giving  of  diis  law,  as  diis  is  supposed  to  have 
been  die  aera  of  the  Trojan  war.  We  learn  from  Homer,  that  it 
was  customary  for  parents  to  dedicate  the  hair  of  their  children  to 
some  god ;  which,  when  they  came  to  manhood,  they  cut  off  and 
consecrated  to  the  deity.  Achilles,  at  the  funeral  of  FatrocUis,  cut 
off  his  golden  locks,  which  his  father  had  dedicated  to  die  river  god 
Sperchius,  and  threw  them  into  die  flood.^ 

1  See  much  curious  information  on  thia  subject  in  Dr.  Clarke's  Travels,  vol.  ri. 
Dp.  444 — 448.  8vo.;  and  Mr.  Dodwell's  Classical  Tour  in  Greece,  vol.  i.  pp.  341, 

9  See  Forlws's  Oriental  Memoirs,  vol.  iii.  p.  15. 
3  Herod,  lib.  iii.  c.  8.  and  lib.  iv.  c.  175. 
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But  ^reat  Achilles  stands  apart  in  prayer, 
And  from  kis  head  divides  the  yeUow  kaiVf 
Those  curling  locks  vhirkfrom  his  youth  he  vme'd 
dnd  sacred  grew  to  SperdUmg*  hmmLr'd  food. 


VI.  Sect.  L]  On  ^  Udairy  rfthe  Jem.  88T 

From  Virgil's  account  of  the  death  of  Dido/  we  learn  that  the 
topmost  lock  of  hair,  was  dedicated  to  the  infernal  gods, 

li  the  hair  was  rounded,  aiid  dedicated  for  purposes  of  this  kind, 
it  will  at  once  account  for  the  prohibition  in  this  verse .^ 

A  religion  so  extravjigant  as  tliat  of  paganism  could  not  have 
subsisted  so  long,  had  not  tlie  priests  by  whom  it  was  managed  con- 
trived to  secure  tlie  devotion  of  the  multitudes  by  pretending  thai 
certain  divinities  uttered  oracles.  The  researches  of  enlightened 
travellers  have  laid  open  tlie  contrivances  by  which  these  frauds  were 
managed,  at  least  in  Greece.^  Various  were  the  means  by  which 
the  credulity  of  the  people  was  imposed  upon.  Sometimes  they 
charmed  serpents,— -extracted  their  poison  and  thus  rendered  them 
harmless ; — a  practice  to  which  there  are  frequent  allusions  in  the  Old 
Testament,  and  it  must  have  been  a  gainful  and  an  established  traffic. 
Moses  has  enumerated  seven  difierent  sorts  of  diviners  into  futunty, 
whom  tlie  Israelites  were  prohibited  from  consulting  fDeuU  xviii.  10, 
11.),  viz.  1.  Those  who  used  divimUion, — that  is,  wIm)  endeavoured 
to  penetrate  futurity  by  auguries,  using  lots,  &ic. ; — 2.  Observers  cf 
times  J  those  who  pretended  to  fortel  future  events  by  present  occiMV 
rences,  and  who  predicted  political  or  physical  changes  (rom  the  aspects 
of  the  planets,  eclipses,  motion  of  the  clouds,  &c. ;— ^.  Enchanters^ 
either  those  who  charmed  serpents,  or  those  who  drew  auguries 
from  inspecting  the  entrails  of  beasts,  obser\iiig  the  flights  of  birds, 
fac. ;— 4.  Witches,  those  who  pretended  to  bring  down  certain  celes* 
dal  influences  to  their  aid  by  means  of  herfas,  drugs,  perfumes.  Ice.  ; 
Charmers,  those  who  used  spelb  for  the  purposes  of  divination ; 

i.  Consulters  with  familiar  spirits, — ^Pythonesses,  those  who  pre- 
tended to  inquire  by  means  of  one  spirit  to  get  oracular  answers  from 
another  of  a  superior  order ; — and,  7.  Wizards,  or  necromancers, 


Then  nghingy  to  the  deep  his  looks  lie  cast. 

And  roll'd  his  eyes  around  the  watery  waste. 

Sperchios !  whose  waves  in  maxy  errors  lost. 

Delightful  roll  along  my  native  coast ! 

To  whom  we  vainly  Tow*d,  at  our  return, 

These  locks  to  fall ,  and  hecatombs  to  bum— -i 

8o  voie'd  my  fatker,  but  he  voio'd  in  vain, 

No  more  AchUlos  sees  his  native  plain ; 

In  that  vain  hope,  these  hairs  no  longer  grow  ; 

Patrocius  bears  them  to  the  shades  beUw. ^PoPK. 

1  Jfondum  ilU  flavum  Proserpina  vertice  crinem 
Mstulerat^  Stygioque  caput  damnaverat  orco — 

■  fftmc  ega  Dili 

Sacrum  jussa  fero  ;  teque  isto  torpor e  solvo. 

Sic  ait,  et  dsxtra  crinera  secat. — iBnoid.  1.  iv.  v.  698. 

The  sisters  had  not  cut  the  topmost  hair, 

Which  Proserpine  and  they  can  onlv  know, 

Nor  made  her  sacred  to  the  shades  lelow-^ 

This  off'ring  to  the  infernal  gods  I  bear ; 

Thus  while  she  spoke,  she  cut  the  fatal  hair.       ■    DarPBy. 

3  Calmet  and  Dr.  A.  Oariie  on  Levit.  nix.  27. 

s  See  Dr.  Clarke's  Travels,  vol.  vi.  pp.  479,  480. ;  also  vol.  lu.  p.  898. 
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those  who  (like  the  witch  at  Endor)  professed  to  evoke  the 
dead,  in  order  to  learn  from  them  the  secrets  of  the  inviable  world. 
Four  kinds  of  divination  are  particularly  mentioned  in  sacred  his- 
tory, viz.  by  the  cup, — by  arrows, — by  inspecting  the  livers  of  slaugh- 
tered animals, — and  by  die  staff. 

1.  Divination  Ity  the  cup  appears  to  have  been  the  most  antient :  it 
certainly  prevailed  in  Egypt  m  the  time  of  Joseph  (Gen.  xiiv.  5.),' 
and  it  has  from  time  immemorial  been  prevalent  among  the  Asiatics, 
who  have  a  tradition  (the  origin  of  which  is  lost  in  tlie  lapse  of  ages>, 
that  there  was  a  cup  which  had  passed  successively  into  the  hands 
of  different  potentates,  and  which  possessed  the  strange  property  of 
representing  in  it  tlie  whole  world  and  all  the  things  wliich  were  tlien 
doing  in  it.    Tlie  Persians  to  this  day  call  it  the  Cup  of  Jemsheed^ 
from  a  very  antient  king  of  Persia  of  that  name,  whom  late  historians 
and  poets  have  confounded  with  Bacchus,  Solomon,  Alexander  the 
Great,  Sic.     This  cup,  filled  with  tlie  elixir  of  immortality,  they  saj, 
was  discovered  when  digging  the  foimdationsof  Persepolis.    To  this 
cup  tlie  Persian  poets  have  numerous  allusions ;  and  to  the  intelli- 
gence supposed  to  have  been  received  from  it,  they  ascribe  the  great 
prosperity  of  their  antient  monarclis,  as  by  it  they  understood  aD 
events,  past,  present,  and  future.     Many  of  the  Mohammedan  princes 
and  governors  affect  still  to  have  information  of  futurity  by  means  of  a 
cup.    Thus,  when  Mr.  Norden  was  at  Dehr  or  Dem  in  the  farthest 
part  of  Egypt,  in  a  very  dangerous  situation,  from  which  he  and  his 
company  endeavoured  to  extricate  themselves  by  exerting   great 
spirit,  a  spiteful  and  powerful  Arab  in  a  threatening  way  told  one  of 
their  people,  whom  tliey  had  sent  to  him,  that  he  knew  what  soit  of 
people  tliey  were,  diat  he  had  consulted  his  cup,  and  had  found  by  it 
that  diey  were  those  of  whom  one  of  tlieir  prophets  had  said,  that 
Franks  would  come  in  disguise,  and  passing  every  where,  examine 
the  state  of  the  country,  and  afterwards  bring  over  a  great  number  of 
odier  Franks,  conquer  die  country,  and  exterminate  all.^    It  was  pre- 
cisely the  same  tiling  that  Joseph  meant  when  he  talked  of  divining 
by  his  cup.^ 

Julius  Serenus  tells  us,  tliat  die  method  of  divining  by  the  cup^ 
amon^  the  Abyssiiiians,  Chaldecs,  and  Egyptians,  was  to  fill  it  dnl 
widi  water,  dien  to  dirow  into  it  dieir  plates  of  gold  and  silver,  toge- 
ther widi  some  precious  stones,  whereon  were  engraven  certain 
characters  :  and,  after  that,  die  persons  who  came  to  consult  the 
oracle  used  certain  forms  of  incantation,  and  so  calling  upon  the  devil, 
received  dicir  answers  several  ways  ;  sometimes  by  articulate  sounds, 
sometimes  by  the  characters,  wliich  were  in  the  cup,  rising  upon  the 
surface  of  die  wvLieVy  and  by  diis  arrangement  forming  the  ansvi^er  ; 
and  many  times  by  the  visible  appearing  of  the  persons  themselves 

1  We  have  no  reason  to  infer  that  Jomph  practised  divination  by  the  cup ;  al« 
though,  according  to  the  raperatition  of  tjiose  timet,  rapernatural  inflnence  nugiil 
be  atlribtitod  to  ktt  cup.  And  as  the  whole  trannction  related  in  Gen.  xliv.  was 
merely  intended  to  deceive  his  brethren  for  a  short  time,  he  might  as  well  afibct 
divination  by  his  cup.  as  afiect  to  beli«vp  that  thov  had  stolen  it. 

•  Trav.  vot  ii-  p.  150.  3  Harmery  vol.  ii.  p  47?. 
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ibout  whom  the  oracle  was  consuhed.  Cornelius  Agrippa^  tells  us 
ikewise,  tliat  tlic  manner  of  some  was  to  pour  melted  wax  into  a  cup 
xmtaining  water,  wliich  wax  would  range  itself  into  order,  and  so 
bnn  answers,  according  to  the  questions  proposed.^ 

2.  Divinatian  by  arroics  was  an  antient  method  of  presaging  future 
svents.  Ezekiel  (xxi.  21.)  informs  us  that  Nebuchadnezzar,  when 
narcliing  against  Zedekiah  and  the  king  of  the  Ammonites,  and 
x>ming  to  tlie  head  of  two  ways,  mingled  his  arrows  in  a  quiver,  that 
ie  might  tlience  divine  in  what  direction  to  pursue  his  march ;  and 
faat  he  cotisulted  teraphim,  and  inspected  the  livers  of  beasts,  in 
irder  to  determine  his  resolution.  Jerome,  in  his  conunentary  on 
Jbis  passage,  says  that  '^  the  manner  of  divining  by  arrows  was  thus  : 
They  wrote  on  several  arrows  the  names  of  the  cities  against  which 
bey  intended  to  make  war,  and  then  putting  them  promiscuously  all 
X)gether  into  a  quiver,  they  caused  tliem  to  be  drawn  out  in  the 
Banner  of  lots,  and  tliat  city,  whose  name  was  on  the  arrow  first 
Irawn  out,  was  the  first  they  assaulted."^  Tliis  method  of  divination 
Bras  practised  by  the  idolatrous  Arabs,  and  proliibited  by  Moham- 
med,^ and  was  likewise  used  by  the  antient  Greeks  and  other 
mtions.^ 

3.  Divination  by  inspecting  the  liver  of  slaughtered  animals  was 
inother  mode  of  ascertaining  future  events,  much  practised  by  the 
Breeks  and  Romans,  by  the  former  of  whom  it  was  termed 
'HcaroiTxovia,  or  looking  into  the  liver.  This  word  subsequently  be- 
came a  general  term  for  divination  by  inspecting  the  entrails  of  sacri- 
Sces,  because  the  liver  was  the  first  and  principal  part  observed  for 
this  purpose.  To  thb  method  of  divination  there  is  an  allusion  in 
Esckiel  xxi.  21.^ 

1  D«  occult.  Philos.  1.  i.  cap.  57. 

9  Dr.  A.  Clarke  on  Gen.  xliy.  6.    Burder's  Oriental  Cuitomi,  vol.  i.  p.  54. 

9  On  this  subject  see  some  curioui  information  in  the  Fragmenta  nipplemeiittry 
to  Calmut,  No.  179. 

4  Koran,  ch.  v.  4.  (Sale's  Translation,  p.  94.  4to.  edit.)  In  his  preliminary  dii- 
Boorte,  Mr.  Sale  states  that  the  arrows,  used  by  the  idolatrous  Arabs  for  this  par- 
MMe,  were  destitute  of  heads  or  feathers,  and  were  kept  in  the  temple  of  some  ido!, 
in  whose  prettcnce  they  were  consulted.  Seven  such  arrows  were  kept  in  the  tem- 
ple of  Mecca,  but  generally  in  divination  they  made  use  of  three  <mly,  on  one  of 
vhich  was  written  My  Lord  hath  commanded  mc, —  on  another.  My  Lord  hatk 
forbidden  mr^ — and  the  third  was  blank.  If  the  first  was  drawn,  they  regarded  it 
IB  an  approbation  of  the  enterprise  in  question  ;  if  the  second,  they  made  a  con- 
Tiry  conclusion ;  but  if  the  third  happened  to  be  drawn,  they  mixed  them  and 
bew  over  again,  till  a  decisive  answer  was  given  by  one  of  the  others.  These 
liTining  arrows  were  generally  consulted  before  any  thing  of  moment  was  under- 
■ken, — as  when  a  man  was  shout  to  marry,  to  undertake  a  journey^  or  the  like. 
Sale's  Prel.  Disc.  pp.  120,  127.) 

6  Potter's  Antiquities  of  Greece,  vol.  i.  pp.  359,  3G0. 

6  Ibid.  vol.  i.  pp.  :\3f.\  340.  The  practice  of  "  divination  from  the  liver  if  very 
ildy  and  was  practised  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  till  Christianity  banished  it, 
outlier  with  the  ^ods  of  Olympus,    in  Aschylus,  Prometheus  boiasts  of  having 


oon  as  a  victim  was  sacrificed,  the  entrails  were  exainined.    They  began  with  tho 

presses  himself, 
LvimUon.    If  it 


iver,  whi^Ji  was  conBidercd  the  chief  seat ;  or,  as  Philostratua  expresses  himself, 
life  of  ApolluAiusi  viii.  7.  )  15.)  as  the  prophesying  tripod  of  all  dvm 
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4.  Rahdomanci/y  or  divination  by  the  staff,  is  alluded  to  by  tlie 
rophet  Hosea  (iv.  12.) ;  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  thus  performed : 
lie  person  consulting  measured  his  staff  by  spans,  or  by  the  length 
of  his  finger,  saying,  as  he  measured,  ^'  I  will  go,  or,  I  will  not  go  ; 
I  will  do  such  a  tiling,  or,  I  will  not  do  it ;"  and  as  the  last  span  fell 
out,  so  he  determined.  Cyril  and  Theopbylact,  however,  give  a  dif-- 
ferent  accx)unt  of  the  matter.  They  say  that  it  was  performed  by 
erecting  two  sticks,  after  which  they  murmured  forth  a  certain  charniy 
tod  then,  according  as  tlie  sticks  fell,  backwards  or  forwards,  to- 
wards the  right  or  left,  tliey  gave  advice  in  any  afiair.^ 


SECTION  n. 

ACCOUNT  OF  THE  JEWISH  SECTS  MENTIONED  IN  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT. 

I.  The  Sadducees.—n.  The  Pharisees.— lU.  The  Essenes.—W. 
The  Scribes  and  Lawyers, — ^V.  The  Samaritans, — VI.  The  Hero* 
dians, — VII.   The  Galileans  and  Zealots, — ^VIII.  The  Sicarti. 

I*  Jl  HE  sect  of  the  Sadducees  derived  its  name  from  Sadok,  a 
pupil  of  Antigonus  Sochspus,  president  of  the  saohedrin  or  great 
council ;  who  flourished  about  two  hundred  and  sixty  years  before 
the  Christian  aera,  and  who  inculcated  the  reasonableness  of  serving 
God  disinterestedly,  and  not  under  the  servile  impulse  of  the  fear 
of  punishment,  or  the  mercenary  hope  of  reward.  Sadok,  misun- 
derstanding tlie  doctrine  of  his  master,  deduced  the  inference  that 
there  was  no  future  state  of  rewards  or  punishments.  Their  prin- 
cipal tenets  were  the  following:  1.  TTiat  there  is  no  resurrection^ 
neither  angel^  nor  spirit  (Matt.  xxii.  23.  Acts  xxiii.  8.),  and  that  the 
flonl  of  man  perishes  together  with  the  body.^  2.  That  there  is  no 
fate  or  overruling  providence,  but  that  all  men  enjoy  tlie  most  ample 
freedom  of  action  ;  in  other  words,  the  absolute  power  of  doing 
eitiier  good  or  evil,  according  to  their  own^  choice  ;  hence  they 
were  very  severe  judges.^  3.  They  paid  no  regard  whatever  to  any 
tradition,  adhering  strictly  to  tlie  letter  of  Scripture,  but  preferring 
the  five  books  of  Moses  to  tlie  rest.  It  has  been  conjectured  by 
some  writers  that  tlicy  rejected  all  the  sacred  books  but  those  of 


lud  a  fine,  natural,  red  colour  ;  if  it  was  bealthj,  and  without  spots ;  if  it 
large  and  double ;  if  the  lobes  turned  outwards ;  they  promised  themselves 
the  boitt  success  in  their  undertakings :  but  it  portended  evil  if  the  liver  waa 
dry,  or  had  a  band  between  the  parts,  or  had  no  lobes.  It  was  also  ccmaadered  an 
wifi-rtunato  omen  if  the  liver  was  injured  by  a  cut  in  killing  the  victim.  (Matem. 
•f  Ctlauo,  Roman  Antiquities,  vol.  ii.  p.  1C4.)  RosenmOller.  Border's  Orien- 
tal Literature,  vol.  ii.  p.  185. 

1  8c)den  de  Diitf  Syris.    Synt.  1.  cap.  ii.  p.  28.     Godwin's  Moees  and  Aaron, 
91  f).    Pococke  and  Ncwcome,  in  loc.  Potter's  Antiquities  of  Greece,  vol.  i.  p.  '" 
(Edinb.  1H04.) 

9  Joeephus  do  Bell.  Jud.  lib.  i.  c.  8.  in  fine.    Ant.  Jud.  lib.  xviii.o.  i.  f  4. 

3  Ibid.  Ant.  Jud.  lib.  ziii.  o.  5.  ^  9.    De  Bell.  Jud.  lib.  u.  o.  8.  §  4. 

4  Ant.  Jttd.  lib.  xiu.  e.  10.  ^  6.  lib.  xm.  0.  i.  M- 
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Moses,  because  Jesus  Christ  preferred  to  confute  them  out  of  these. 
But  this  hypotliesis  is  no  proof:  for,  though  Josephus  frequently  men- 
tions tlieir  rejecting  the  traditions  of  the  elders,  he  no  where  charges 
them  with  rejecting  any  of  the  sacred  books ;  and,  as  he  was  himself 
a  Pharisee,  and  their  zealous  antagonist,  he  would  not  have  passed 
over  such  a  crime  in  silence.  It  is  iurther  worthy  of  remark,  that  our 
Saviour,  who  so  severely  censured  the  Sadducees  for  their  other  cor* 
ruptions,  did  not  condemn  tliem  for  such  rejection. 
^  In  point  of  numbers,  the  Sadducees  were  an  inconsiderable  sect ; 
but  their  numerical  deficiency  was  amply  compensated  by  the  dignity 
and  eminence  of  tliose  who  embraced  their  tenets,  and  who  were  per- 
sons of  the  first  distinction.  Several  of  them  were  advanced  to  the 
high  priesthood.^  They  do  not  however  appear  to  have  aspired, 
generally,  to  public  offices.  Josephus  affirms  that  scarcely  any 
^  business  of  the  state  was  transacted  by  tliem ;  and  that,  when  they 
were  in  the  magistracy,  they  generally  conformed  to  the  measures 
of  the  Pharisees,  though  unwillingly,  and  out  of  pure  necessity; 
for  otherwise  they  would  not  have  been  endurea  by  the  multi- 
tude.3 

II.  The  Pharisees  were  the  most  numerous,  distinguished,  and 
popular  sect  among  the  Jews ;  the  time  when  they  first  appeared  is 
oot  kno^vn,  but  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  not  long  after  die  institu- 
tion of  the  Sadducees,  if  indeed  the  two  sects  did  not  gradually  spring 
up  together.  They  derived  their  name  from  the  Hebrew  word  PAa- 
rashy  which  signifies  separated^  or  set  apart^  because  they  separated 
themselves  fi*om  the  rest  of  the  Jews  to  superior  strictness  in  religious 
observances.  They  boasted  that,  from  their  accurate  knowledge  of 
religion,  they  were  the  favourites  of  heaven  f  and  thus,  trusting  in 
themselves  tliat  they  were  righteous,  despised  others.  (Luke  xi.  52. 
xviii.  9.  ll.j  Among  the  tenets  inculcated  by  this  sect,  we  may  enu- 
merate the  following,  viz. 

They  ascribed  all  things  to  fate  or  providence,  yet  not  so  absolutely 
as  to  take  away  the  free-will  of  man,  though  fate  does  not  co-ope- 
rate in  every  action.*  They  also  believed  in  the  existence  of  angek 
and  spirits,  and  in  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  (Acts  xxiii.  8.) :  but, 
from  the  account  given  of  them  by  Josephus,  it  appears  that  their 
notion  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul  was  the  Pythagorean  metemp^- 
chosis  ;^  tliat  the  soul,  after  the  dissolution  of  one  body,  winged  its 
flight  into  another ;  and  tliat  tliese  removals  were  perpetuated  and 
diversified  through  an  infinite  succession,  the  soul  animating  a  sound 
''and  healthy  body,  or  being  confined  in  a  deformed  and  diseased 
frame,  according  to  its  conduct  in  a  prior  state  of  existence.  From 
the  Pharisees,  whose  tenets  and  traditions  the  people  generally  re- 

1  Acts  V.  17.  xxiii.  (>.  Josephus  Ant.  Jud.  lib.  ziii.  c.  10.  ^  6, 7.  lib.  xviii.  c.  1.  $  4. 

S  Ant.  Jud.  lib.  xviii.  c.  i.  $  4.  3  fbid.  lib.  xvii.  c.  2.  §  4. 

4  Ibid.  lib.  xiii.  c.  5.  ^  D.  lib.  xviii.  c.  2.  $  3.  Do  Boll.  Jud.  lib.  ii.  c.  8.  $  14.  Acts 
▼.38,39. 

^  Josophus  Ant.  Jud.  lib.  xviii.  c.  1.  $  3.  Do  Bell.  Jud.  lib.  ii.  c.  8.  §  14.  Iib.iii.e. 
8.  $  5.  The  author  of  the  Book  of  Wisdom  (ch.  8.  20.)  seems  to  allude  to  the  SMV^t 
doctrine,  when  he  tells  ua,  that,  being  good,  he  came  into  a  body  yndefiled. 
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ceived,  it  is  evident  that  the  disciples  of  our  Lord  had  adopted  this 
philosophical  doctrine  of  the  transmigration  of  souls  ;  when,  having 
met  a  man  who  had  been  boni  blind,  they  asked  him  whether  it  were 
the  sin  of  this  man  in  a  pre-existent  stale  which  had  caused  tlie  Sove- 
reign Disposer  to  inflict  upon  him  this  punishment.  To  tliis  inquiry 
Christ  replied,  that  neither  his  vices  or  sins  in  a  pre-existent  statOp 
lK)r  iliose  of  his  parents,  were  tlie  cause  of  this  calamity.  (John  ix.  i 
—4.)  From  this  notion,  derived  from  the  Greek  philosophy,  we  find 
that  during  our  Saviour's  public  ministry,  the  Jews  speculated  vari 
ously  concerning  him,  and  indulged  several  conjectures,  which  of  the 
antient  prophets  it  was  who^e  soul  now  animated  him,  and  performed 
such  astonishing  miracles.  Some  contended  tliat  it  was  the  soul  of 
Elias ;  others  of  Jeremiah  ;  while  others,  less  sanguine,  only  declared 
in  general  terms  that  it  must  be  the  soul  of  one  of  the  old  prophets  by 
which  these  mighty  deeds  were  now  wrought.  (Matt.  xvi.  14.  Luke 
ix.  19.|' 

Lastly,  tlie  Pharisees  contended  tliat  God  was  in  strict  justice  bound 
to  bless  the  Jews,  and  make  them  all  partakers  of  the  terrestrial  king- 
dom of  the  Messiah,  to  justify  them,  to  make  them  eternally  happy, 
and  that  he  could  not  possibly  damn  any  one  of  them  !  The  cause  of 
their  justification  they  derived  from  the  merits  of  Abraham,  from  their 
knowledge  of  God,  from  their  practising  the  rite  of  circumcision,  and 
from  tlie  sacrifices  tliey  offered.  And  as  they  conceived  works  to  be 
meritorious,  they  had  invented  a  great  number  of  supererogatory  ones, 
to  which  they  attached  greater  merit  than  to  tlie  observance  of  the  law 
itself.  To  this  notion  St.  Paul  has  some  allusions  in  those  parts  of  his 
Epistle  to  the  Romans,  in  which  he  combats  the  erroneous  supposi- 
tions of  the  Jews.^ 

The  Pharisees  were  the  strictest  of  tlie  tlirec  principal  sects  that 
divided  the  Jewish  nation  (Acts  xxvi.  5  ),  and  affected  a  singular 
probity  of  manners  according  to  their  system,  which  however  was 
for  the  most  part  both  lax  and  corrupt.  Thus,  many  things  whicJi 
Moses  had  tolerated  in  civil  life,  in  order  to  avoid  a  greater  evil,  the 
Pharisees  determined  to  be  morally  correct ;  for  instance,  the  law 
of  retaliation,  and  that  of  divoicc  from  a  wife  for  any  cause.  (Matt. 
V.  31.  et  seq.  xix.  3 — 12.)  During  the  time  of  C^l^rist,  tJiere  were 
two  celebrated  philosophical  and  divinity  schools  Jihiong  the  Jews, 
that  of  Schammai  and  that  of  Hillel.  On  the  question  of  divorce, 
the  school  of  Schammai  maintained,  that  no  man  could  legally  put 
away  his  wife  except  for  adultery  :  the  school  of  Hillel,  on  the  con- 
trary, allowed  of  divorce  for  any  cause  (from  Deut.  xxiv.  1.)  even  if  . 

1  Dr.  Lighlfoot's  Works,  tol.  ii.  pp.  5(>8,  ^IV.  Dr.  Harwood's  Introd.  to  the 
New  Test.  vol.  ii.  p.  355.  To  this  popular  notion  of  ji  tran^jnucration  of  soiilji,  Dr 
H.  ascribes  the  alarm  of  Herod,  who  had  caused  John  the  Baptist  to  bo  beheaded, 
when  the  fame  of  Christ's  miracles  reached  his  court :  but,  on  comparing  Matt,  xvi 
U.  with  Mark  viii.  15.  it  appears  that  Herod  was  a  SnHdncfr,  and  consequently  dia- 
believed  a  future  state.  His  alarm  therefore  is  rather  to  be  attributed  to  the  force 
of  conscience  which  haunted  his  guilty  mind  in  despite  of  his  libertine  prinriplcs. 

S  See  Rom.  i. — xi.  Josophus,  Ant.  Jud.  lib.  xvii.  c.  2.  ^  4.  Dc  Bell.  Jud.  lib.  ii. 
c.  8.  i  4.    Justin.  Dialog,  cum  Tryphon.  Tirke  Abuth. 
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the  wife  found  no  favour  in  the  eyes  of  her  husband, — in  other  wordS} 
if  he  saw  any  woman  who  pleased  him  better.  The  practice  of  the 
Jews  seems  to  have  gone  with  tl)e  school  of  Hillel.  Thus,  we 
read  (in  Ecclus.  xxv.  26.)  "  If  she  go  not  as  thou  wouldest  have 
her,  cut  her  off  from  thy  flesh ;  give  her  a  bill  of  divorce  and  let  her 
go:"  and  in  conformity  with  this  doctrine,  Josephus,*  who  was  a 
Pharisee,  relates  that  he  repudiated  his  wife  who  had  borne  him  three 
children,  because  he  was  not  pleased  widi  her  manners  or  beha- 
viour ! 

Further,  they  interpreted  certain  of  the  Mosaic  laws  most  literally, 
and  distorted  their  meaning  so  as  to  favour  their  own  philosophical 
system.  Thus,  the  law  of  loving  their  neighbour,  they  expounded 
solely  of  the  love  of  their  friends,  that  is,  of  the  whole  Jewish  race ; 
all  other  persons  being  considered  by  tliem  as  natural  enemies  (Matt, 
v.  4J.  compared  with  Luke  x.  31 — 33.),  whom  they  were  in  no  re- 
spect bound  to  assist.  Dr.  Lightfoot  has  cited  a  striking  illustration 
of  this  passage  from  Maimoiiides.^  An  oatli,  in.  which  the  name  of 
God  was  not  distinctly  specified,  they  taught  was  not  binding  (Matt. 
V.  33.),  maintaining  that  a  man  might  even  swear  with  his  lips,  and 
at  the  same  moment  annul  it  in  his  heart !  So  rigorously  did  they 
understand  the  command  of  observing  the  sabbath  day,  that  they  ac- 
counted it  unlawful  to  pluck  ears  of  corn,  and  heal  tlie  sick^  Sec. 
(Matt.  xii.  1.  et  seq.  Luke  vi.  6.  et  seq.  xiv.  1.  et  seq.)  Those 
natural  laws  which  Moses  did  not  sanction  by  any  penalty,  they  ac- 
counted among  the  petty  commandments,  inferior  to  the  ceremonial 
laws,  which  they  preferred  to  the  former  as  being  the  weightier  mat- 
ters of  tlie  law  (Matt.  v.  19.  xv.  4.  xxiii.  23.),  to  tlie  total  neglect 
of  mercy  and  fidelity.  Hence  they  accounted  causeless  anger  and 
impure  desires  as  trifles  of  no  moment  (Matt.  v.  21,  22.  27—30.) ; 
they  compassed  sea  and  land  to  make  proselytes^  to  the  Jewish  reli- 
gion fix)m  among  tlie  Gentiles,  that  they  might  rule  over  their  conr 
sciences  and  wealdi :  and  these  proselytes,  through  the  influence  of 
tlieir  own  scandalous  examples  and  characters,  they  soon  rendered 
more  profligate  and  abandoned  than  ever  they  were  before  their  con- 
version. (Matt,  xxiii.  1 5.)  Esteeming  temporal  happiness  and  riches 
as  the  highest  good,  tliey  scrupled  not  to  accumulate  wealth  by  every 
means,  legal  or  illegal  (Matt.  v.   1 — 12.  xxiii.  4.    Luke  xvi.  14. 

1  Life  of  himself,  $  76.  Grotius,  Calmetf  Drs.  Liohtfoot,  Whitby,  Doddridgfe, 
and  A.  Clarke,  (on  Matt.  v.  30.  et  seq.  and  Matt.  xix.  3.  et.  seq.)  have  all  f^iven  il- 
lugtrations  of  the  JowiBh  doctrine  of  divorce  from  rabbinical  writers.  Sec  s.lso  Sol- 
don's  Uxor  Hcbruica,  lib.  iii.  c.  02.     (Op.  torn.  ii.  col.  782 — 786.) 

^  "  A  Jew  sees  a  Gentile  full  into  the  sea,  let  him  by  no  means  lift  him  ont :  for 
it  is  written,  *  Thou  shalt  not  rise  un  against  the  blood  of  thy  neighbour.*  But  this 
is  KOT  thy  neighbour."   Works,  vol.  ii.  n.  152.    _ 

3  Justin  Martyr  bears  witness  to  the  mvetcTSfo  malignity  of  the  proselytes  of  thai 
Pharisees  against  the  name  of  Christ,  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  contnry. 
'*  Your  proselytes,"  says  he  to  Trypho  the  Jew  (p.  350.),  *'  not  only  do  not  believe 
in  Christ,  but  blaspheme  his  name  with  tieofold  more  virulence  than  yourselves. 
They  are  ready  to  show  their  malicious  zeal  against  us )  and,  to  obtain  merit  in 
your  eyes,  wish  to  us  reproach,  and  torment,  and  death/'  See  further  Pr.  IrelAod'.i 
Paganism  and  Christianity  compared,  pp.  21 — ^23. 
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James  ii.  1-^.) ;  vain  and  ambitious  of  popular  applause,  they  offer- 
ed  up  long  prayers^  in  public  places,  but  not  without  a  self-sufficiency 
of  their  own  holiness  (Matt.  vi.  2 — 5.  Luke  xviii.  11.);  under  a 
sanctimonious  appearance  of  respect  for  the  memories  of  the  pro- 
phets whom  their  ancestors  had  slain,  they  repaired  and  beauti6ed 
their  sepulchres  (Matt,  xxiii.  29.) ;  and  such  was  their  idea  of  their 
OA^n  sanctity,  that  they  tliought  themselves  defiled  if  they  but  touched 
or  conversed  with  sinnersy  that  is,  with  publicans  or  tax-gatherers, 
and  persons  of  loose  and  irregular  lives.  (Luke  vii.  39.  xv.  1.  e 
seq.) 

But,  above  all  their  otiier  tenets,  tlie  Pharisees  were  conspicuous  for 
their  reverential  observance  of  the  traditions  or  decrees  of  the  elders : 
these  traditions,  they  pretended,  had  been  handed  down  from  Moses 
through  every  generation,  but  were  not  committed  to  writing ;  and 
they  were  not  merely  considered  as  of  equal  authority  with  the  divine 
law,  but  even  preferable  to  it.  "  The  words  of  the  Scribes,"  said 
they,  "  are  lovely  above  tlie  words  of  the  law  :  for  the  words  of  the 
law  are  weighty  and  light,  but  tlie  words  of  the  scribes  are  all 
weighty ."*•  Among  the  traditions  thus  sanctimoniously  observed  bjr 
the  Pharisees,  we  may  briefly  notice  the  following :  1 .  The  loashing 
of  hands  up  to  the  wrist  before  and  after  meat  (Matt.  xv.  2.  Mark 
vii.  3.),  which  they  accounted  not  merely  a  religious  duty,  but  consi- 
dered its  omission  as  a  crime  equal  to  fornication,  and  punishable  by  ex- 
conmiunication.  2.  The  purification  of  the  cups,  vessels,  and  couches 
used  at  tlieir  meals  by  ablutions  or  washings  (Mark  vii.  4.) ;  for 
which  purpose  the  six  large  water-pots  mentioned  by  St.  John  (ii.  6.) 
were  destined.  But  these  ablutions  are  not  to  be  confoimded  witli 
tliose  symbolical  washings  mentioned  in  Psal.  xxvi.  G.  and  Matt, 
xxvii.  24.  3.  Their  fasting  tivice  a  iveek  with  great  appearance  of 
austerity  (Luke  xviii.  12.  Matt.  vi.  16.);  thus  converting  that  exer- 
cise into  religion  which  is  only  a  help  towards  the  performance  of  its 
hallowed  duties.  The  Jewish  days  of  fasting  were  tlie  second  and 
fifth  days  of  the  week,  corresponding  with  our  Mondays  and  Thurs- 
days :  on  one  of  these  days  they  commemorated  Moses  going  up  to 
the  mount  to  receive  the  law,  which  according  to  tlieir  traditions,  was 
on  the  fifth  day  or  Thursday ;  and  on  the  other,  his  descent  after  be 
had  received  the  two  tables,  which  they  supposed  to  have  been  on 
the  second  day  or  Monday.  4.  Their  punctilious  payment  of  tithes 
(temple-offerings),  even  of  the  most  trifling  thing.  (Luke  xviii.  12. 
Matt,  xxiii.  23.)     5.  Their  wearing  broader  phylacteries  and  larger 

^  Buchor,  after  a  very  antient  Hebrew  manuscript  ritual,  has  given  a  long  anA 
curious  specimen  of  the  **■  vain  repetitions''  used  by  the  Pharisees.  See  his  Anti- 
quitates  Biblicte  ex  Novo  Testamento  selects,  pp.  240 — ^244.  Vitemberge,  1729. 4to. 
^  9  Jerusalem  Bcrochoth,  fol.  3.  2.  as  cited  by  Dr.  Li^htfoot  on  Matt.  xv.  (Works, 
ii.  p.  10!).)  The  whole  of  his  Hebrew  and  Talmudical  Exercitations  on  that  chapter 
is  singularly  instructive.  The  collection  of  these  traditions,  by  which  the  Jewn 
msule  the  law  of  God  of  none  effect,  is  termed  the  Talmud :  of  which,  and  of  tta  um 
in  illustrating  the  Holy  Scriptures,  an  account  has  already  been  given.  On  the  tradi- 
tions  of  the  modem  Jews  (which  illustrate  very  many  passages  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment,) the  reader  may  consult  Mr.  Allen's  Modem  Judaism,  chap.  viii.  to  xy.  pp. 
140-280.  >       r  yy 
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fringes  to  their  garments  than  the  rest  of  the  Jews.  (Matt,  xxiii.  6.) 
These  phylacteries  were  pieces  of  parchment  or  the  dressed  skin  of 
8(»ne  clean  animal,  inscribed  with  four  paragraphs  of  the  law,  taken 
from  Exod.  xiii.  1 — 10.  and  xiii.  11 — 16.  Deut.  vi.  4 — ^9.  and  xi. 
13—21.  aU  inclusive  ;  which  the  Pharisees  interpreting  literaDy,(as 
do  the  modem  rabbins)  Deut.  vi.  8.  and  other  similar  passages,  tied 
to  the  fronts  of  their  caps  and  on  their  arms.  The  fringe  was  order- 
ed by  Moses,  as  we  read  in  Numb.  xv.  38,  39.  He,  therefore,  who 
^wore  his  phylactery  and  his  fringe  of  the  largest  size,  was  reputed  to 
ie  the  most  devout.^ 

With  all  their  pretensions  to  piety,  tlic  Pharisees  entertained  die 
most  sovereign  contempt  for  the  people ;  whom,  being  ignorant  of  the 
law,  they  pronounced  to  be  accursed.  (John  vii.  49.)    Yet  such  was 
the  esteem  and  veneration  in  which  they  were  held  by  the  people, 
that  tliey  may  almost  be  said  to  have  given  what  direction  they  pleas- 
ed to  public  afiuirs  :    and  hence  the  great  men  dreaded  their  power 
and  autliority.     (t  is  unquestionable,  as  Mosheim  has  weD  remarked, 
that  the  religion  of  the  Pharisees  was,  for  tlie  most  part,  founded  in 
consummate  hypocrisy ;   and  that,  at  the  bottom,  they  were  generally 
the  slaves  of  every  vicious  appetite,  proud,  arrogant,  and  avaricious, 
consulting  only  the  gratification  of  their  lusts,  even  at  the  very  moment 
when  the3rprofessed  themselves  to  be  engaged  in  the  service  of  their 
Maker.     These  odious  features  in  the  character  of  the  Pharisees 
caused  them  to  be  reprehended  by  our  Saviour  with  the  utmost  se- 
verity, even  more  tlian  he  rebuked  tlic  Sadducees;  who,  although 
they  had  departed  widely  from  tlie  genuine  principles  of  religion,  yet 
did  not  impose  on  mankind  by  a  pretended  sanctity,  or  devote  them- 
selves with  insatiable  greeduiess  to  the  acquisition  of  honours  and 
riches.* 

III.  The  EssENES,  who  were  the  third  principal  sect  among  the 
Jews,  differed  in  many  respects  from  the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees, 
both  in  doctrines  and  in  practice.  They  were  divided  into  tivo  classes : 
1 .  The  practical,  who  lived  in  society,  and  some  of  whom  were  mar- 
ried, though  it  appears  with  much  circumspection.  These  dwelt  in 
cities  and  their  neighbourhoods,  and  applied  themselves  to  husbandry 
and  other  innocent  occupations.  2.  The  contemplative  Essenes,  who 
were  also  called  Therapeut«  or  Physicians,  from  their  application 
principally  to  the  cure  of  the  diseases  of  the  soul,  devoted  themselves 
wholly  to  meditation,  and  avoided  living  in  great  towns  as  unfavoura- 
ble to  a  contempladve  life.  But  both  classes  were  exceedingly  ab- 
I's^mious,  exemplar)'  in  their  moral  deportment,  averse  from  profane 
swearing,  and  most  rigid  in  their  observance  of  the  sabbath.  They 
held,  among  otlicr  tenets,  the  immortality  of  d)e  soul  (though  they 
denied  ilie  resurrection  of  the  body),  the  existence  of  angels,  and 
a  state  of  future  rewards  and  punishments.  They  believed  every 
thing   to  be  ordered   by  an  eternal  fatality  or  chain  of   causes. 

1  On  tho  phylactories  and  fringes  of  the  modern  Jews,  Mr.  Allen  has  collected 
mnch  curious  information.    Modem  Judaism,  pp.  304—^18. 
d  Mosheim  B  Commentaries  on  the  Affairs  ov  Christians,  vol.  i.  p.  83« 
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Although  Jesus  Christ  censured  all  the  other  sects  of  the  Jews  for 
their  vices,  yet  he  never  spoke  of  the  Essenes ;  neither  are  they 
mentioned  by  name  in  any  part  of  the  New  Testament.  The  nlence 
of  the  evangelical  historians  concerning  them,  is  by  some  accounted 
for  by  their  eremitic  life,  which  secluded  tliem  from  places  of  public 
resort ;  so  tliat  they  did  not  come  in  the  way  of  our  Saviour,  as 
the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees  often  did.  Others,  however,  are  of 
opinion,  that  the  Essenes  being  very  honest  and  sincere,  without 
guile  or  hypocrisy,  gave  no  room  for  the  reproofs  and  censures^ 
which  the  other  Jews  deserved ;  and  therefore  no  mention  is  made' 
of  them. 

But  though  the  Essenes  are  not  expressly  named  in  any  of  the  sa- 
cred books,  it  has  been  conjectured  tliat  they  are  alluded  to  in  two 
or  three  passages.  Thus,  those  whom  our  Lord  terms  eunuchs,  who 
have  made  tlicinselves  such  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven's  sake  (Matt, 
xix.  12.),  are  supposed  to  be  tlie  contemplative  Essenes,  who  ab- 
stained from  all  intercourse  with  women,  in  the  hope  of  acquiring  a 
greater  degree  of  purity,  and  becoming  the  betier  fitted  for  the  king- 
dom of  God.  St.  Paul  is  generally  understood  to  have  referred  to 
them,  in  Col.  ii.  18.  23. ;  where  "  voluntary  humility"  and  "  neglecting 
the  body,"  are  peculiarly  applicable  to  tlie  Essenes ;  who,  when  they 
received  any  persons  into  tlieir  number,  made  them  solemnly  swear 
that  they  would  keep  and  observe  the  books  of  the  sect  and  the  names 
of  the  angels  with  care.^  What  is  also  said  in  the  above-cited  pas- 
sage, of  *'  intruding  into  things  not  seen,"  is  likewise  agreeable  to 
the  character  of  the  Therapeutic  Essenes ;  who,  placing  the  excel- 
lence of  their  contemplative  life  in  raising  tlieir  minds  to  invisible  ob- 
jects, pretended  to  such  a  degree  of  elevation  and  abstraction,  as  to 
be  able  to  penetrate  into  the  nature  of  angels,  and  assign  tlicm  proper 
names,  or  rightly  interpret  those  already  given  them ;    and  also  to 

[)ry  into  futurity  and  predict  future  events.  On  these  accounts  it  is 
lighly  probable  that  they  were  "  vainly  puffed  up  by  their  fleshly 
mind."  Furtlier,  the  tenets  referred  to  by  St.  Paul,  (Col.  ii.  21. 
'*  touch  not,  taste  not,  handle  not,")  are  such  as  the  Essenes  held, 
who  would  not  taste  any  pleasant  food,  but  lived  on  coarse  bread  and 
drank  nothing  but  water,  and  some  of  whom  would  not  taste  any 
food  at  all  till  after  sun-set :  if  touched  by  any  that  were  not  of  their 
own  sect,  tliey  would  wash  themselves,  as  after  some  great  pollutioxf. 
It  has  been  conjectured  that  there  might  be  a^  sodality  of  Essenes  at 
Colosse,  as  there  were  in  many  other  places  out  of  Judaea ;  and  that 
some  of  the  Christians,  being  too  much  inclined  to  Judaism,  migh  I 
also  affect  tlie  peculiarities  of  this  sect ;  which  might  be  the  rea- 
son of  tlie  apostle's  so  particularly  cautioning  tlie  Colossians  against 
them.* 


1  JoscphuB,  de  Bell.  Jud.  lib.  ii.  c.  8.  ^  7. 

8  Jennings's  Jewish  Antiquities,  book  i.  c.  12.  p.  343.  (Edinb.  1818.)  MiehMlis 
thinks  that  §aint  Paul  alludes  to  the  tenets  and  practices  of  the  Essenes  in  his  Epistle 
to  the  Ephesians,  and  in  his  first  Epistle  to  Timothy.  Introd.  to  the  New  Tost.  vol.  ir. 
pp.  7U— ti5.  Dr.  Pride^uz  has  collected  with  great  industry  and  fidolityall  that  Philo- 
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IV.  There  is  in  the  Gospels  frequent  mention  of  a  set  of  men 
called  scRiB£s  and  lawyers,  who  are  often  joined  with  the  chief 

|)riests,  ciders,  and  Pharisees.  They  seem  to  have  been  men  of 
earning,  and  on  that  account  to  have  had  great  deference  paid  to 
them  (Matt.  ii.  4.  vii.  29.) ;  but  strictly  speaking,  they  did  not  form 
any  distinct  sect.  The  Scribes  generally  belonged  to  the  sect  of 
the  Pharisees,  in  whose  traditions  and  explanations  of  the  law  tliey 
were  profoundly  skilled  ;  and  on  the  sabbath  days  ''  they  sat  in  Mo- 
«es'  seat"  and  instructed  the  people.  Originally,  they  had  their  name 
roin  dieir  employment,  which  at  first  was  transcribing  the  law  :  but 
in  progress  of  time  they  exalted  themselves  into  the  public  ministry 
and  became  teachers  of  it,  authoritadvely  determining  what  doctrines 
were  or  were  not  contained  in  the  Scriptures,  and  teaching  the  com- 
mon people  in  what  sense  to  understand  the  law  and  the  prophets. 
In  short,  diey  were  the  oracles  which  were  consulted  in  all  difficult 
points  of  doctrine  and  duty. 

Lawyers  (vojjuxoi,  teachers  of  the  law)  and  scribes  appear  to  be 
^nonymous  terms,  importing  one  and  the  same  order  of  men ;  as 
ot.  Matt.  (xxii.  35.)  calls  him  a  scribe  whom  St.  Mark  (xii.  28.) 
terms  a  lawyer.  Dr.  Macknight  conjectures  the  scribes  to  have 
been  the  public  expounders  of  the  law,  and  that  die  lawyers  studied 
it  in  private :  perhaps,  as  Dr.  Lardner  conjectures,  they  taught  in  the 
schools.^ 

V.  The  Samaritans,  mendoned  in  the  New  Testament,  are  ge- 
nerally considered  as  a  sect  of  the  Jews ;  their  origin  and  history 
have  already  been  related,  together  with  their  antipathy  to  the  Jews. 
Their  principal  residence  is  at  Sichem  or  Shechem,  now  called 
Napoloscj  or  JVablous^  where  tliey  have  one  synagogue.  In  1820, 
they  were  about  forty  in  number.  They  celebrated  divine  service 
every  Saturday.  Formerly  they  went  four  times  a  year  in  solemn 
procession,  to  the  old  synagogue  on  Mount  (rerizim  :  and  on  these 
occasions  they  ascended  before  sun-rise,  and  read  the  law  till  noon  ; 
but  of  fate  years  Uiey  have  not  been  allowed  to  do  this.  The 
Samaritans  have  one  school  in  Napolose,  where  dieir  language  is 
taught.  The  head  of  this  sect  is  stated  to  reside  at  Paris.^  The 
Samaritans  at  Napolose  are  in  possession  of  a  very  antient  manu« 
script  Pentateuch,  which  they  assert  to  be  3500  years  old  ;  but 
they  reject  the  vowel  points,  as  a  rabbinical  invention.  In  order  to 
complete  our  notice  of  this  sect,  we  have  subjoined  their  confession 

JoscphuH,  and   Pliny  have  recorded  concominv  the  EssoneH.    ConnecUon,  vol.  ij. 
book  V.  flub  nnno  loV.  b.  c.  pp.  343 — 303.  8th  edit. 

1  Pridcaux,  vol.  ii.  p.  343.  Lardner's  Credibihty,  part  i.  book  i.  ch.  iv.  §  3.  (Work-, 
vol.  i.  p.  VHj.)  Macknight  t*  Harmony,  acct.  87.  vol.  ii.  p.  74.  ('2d  edit.  4to.)  Tli«« 
MrriOes  noticed  in  the  Old  Testament,  it  may  not  be  irrelevant  to  remark,  wore 
political  olKccrsof  ^reat  weight  and  autliority  ;  it  bein^  their  employment  to  assist 
the  kin?s  or  maj^ist  rates,  ana  to  keep  an  account  in  writing  of  public  acts  or  occur 
rencc*  of  the  royal  re  venues,  and  the  master  rolls  of  the  army.  (2  Sam.  viii.  17. 
1  Chron.  xxiv.  h.  I  Kingii  iv.  2  Kingn  xiz.  2.  xxii.  H — 10.  2  Chron.  xxvi.  IJ.) 

8  Visit  of  the  Rev.  James  Connor,  in  1819  and  l^i20,to  Candia.  Rhodes,  Cypnis. 
uid  various  parts  of  Syria  and  Palestine,  annexed  to  the  Rev.  W.  Jowctt'tj  Cbriv 
tian  Researches  in  the  Meditorroneaji.  p.  4'i5 
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of  faith,  sent  in  the  sixteenth  century  by  Eleazar  their  high  priest  to 
the  illustrious  critic  Scaliger,  who  had  applied  to  them  lor  that  pur- 
pose ;  togetlier  with  a  few  additional  particulars  from  ttie  Barou  de 
Sacy's  Memoir  on  the  Samaritans.' 

1.  Tlie  Samaritans  observe  the  sabbath  with  all  the  exactness 
required  in  Exodus;  for  not  one  of  tliem  goes  out  of  the  place 
where  he  is  on  tlie  sabbatli-day,  except  to  tlie  synagogue,  where 
tliey  read  the  law,  and  sing  tlie  praises  of  God.  They  do  not  lie 
that  night  with  tlieir  wives,  and  neitlier  kindle  nor  order  fire  to  be 
kindled  :  whereas  the  Jews  transgress  the  sabbatli  in  all  these  points ; 
for  tliey  go  out  of  town,  have  fire  made,  lie  witli  their  wives,  and  even 
do  not  wash  themselves  after  it. — 2.  They  hold  the  passover  to 
be  their  first  festival ;  they  begin  at  sun-set,  by  the  sacrifice  en- 
joined for  tliat  purpose  in  Exodus  ;  but  they  sacrifice  only  on 
Mount  Gerizim,  where  tliey  read  tlie  law,  and  offer  prayers  to 
God,  after  which  tlie  priest  dismisses  the  whole  congregation  with  a 
blessing.  [Of  late  years,  however,  having  been  prohibited  from 
ascending  Mount  Gerizim  by  their  oppressors  tlie  Turks,  they  ofifer 
the  paschal  sacrifice  within  tlieir  clt^',  which  they  consider  to  be 
witliin  the  precincts  of  the  sacred  place.] — 3.  They  celebrate  for 
seven  days  together  the  feast  of  the  harvest,  but  they  do  not  agree 
with  the  Jews  concerning  the  day  when  it  ought  to  begin  ;  for  these 
reckon  the  next  day  after  tlie  solemnity'  of  the  passover ;  whereas 
the  Samaritans  reckon  fifty  days,  beginning  the  next  day  after  the 
sabbath  which  happens  in  tlie  week  of  tlie  unleavened  bread,  and 
the  next  day  after  the  seventh  sabbath  following,  the  feast  of  tlie 
harvest  begins. — 4.  They  observe  the  fast  of  expiation  on  tlie  tenth 
of  tlie  seventli  month :  they  employ  the  four  and  twenty  hours  of 
the  day  in  prayers  to  God,  and  singing  liis  praises,  and  fasting.  For 
all  except  sucking  children  fast,  whereas  tlie  Jews  except  children 
under  seven  years  of  age. — 5.  On  the  fifteenth  of  the  same  month, 
they  celebrate  the  feast  of  tabernacles. — 6.  They  never  defer  cir- 
cumcision beyond  tlie  eighth  day,  as  it  is  commanded  in  Genesis, 
whereas  the  Jews  defer  it  sometimes  longer. — 7.  They  are  obliged 
to  wash  themselves  in  the  morning,  when  they  have  lain  with  their 
wives,  or  have  been  sullied  in  the  night  by  some  uncleanness ;  and  all 
vessels,  that  may  become  unclean,  become  defiled  when  they  touch 
them  before  tliey  have  washed. — 8.  They  take  away  the  fat  from 
sacrifices,  and  give  the  priests  the  shoulder,  the  jaws,  and  the  belly. 
— 9.  They  never  marry  their  nieces  as  the  Jews  do,  and  have  but  one 
wife,  whereas  the  Jews  may  have  many-— 10.  They  believe  in  God 
in  Moses,  and  in  Mount  Gerizim.  Whereas,  say  they,  the  Jews  put 
their  trust  in  others,  we  do  nothing  but  what  is  expressly  commanded 
in  the  law  by  the  Lord  who  made  use  of  the  ministry  of  Moses ;  but 
the  Jews  swerve  from  what  the  Lord  hath  commanded  in  the  law, 
to  ohsenc  what  their  fathers  and  doctors  have  invented. — IL  They 

^ • 

>  iMoinoinj  8ur  f  Ktat  octuel  don  Suinaritoina,  par  M.  Silvcstro  de  Sacy.  Parifl, 
]S1*2.  Hvo.  See  also  Joan.  Christoph.  Friodrich,  DiscusHionuin  de  ChristoWia  Sa- 
ri laritunonim  Liber.  Accedit  Appeudicula  do  Columba  Dea  Samaxitanorum.  Lipsup, 
1:^21.  tvr. 
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expect  a  prophet,  whom  they  term  Hathab ;  but,  say  tliey,  "there  is 
a  great  mystery  in  regard  to  Hathab,  who  is  yet  to  come.  We  shall 
be  happy  when  he  com^s.'^  The  report  of  uieb  worshipping  a  dove 
is  groundless ;  nor  is  it  true  that  they  deny  the  resurrection  of  the 
dead,  or  the  existence  of  angels.  They  admit,  however,  that  they 
recite  hymns  and  prayers  that  Jehovah  would  pardon  the  dead,  and 
thepriest  purifies  them  by  prayer* 

The  Samaritans  have  a  catalogue  of  the  succession  of  their  high 
priests  from  Aaron  to  the  present  time.  They  believe  themselves 
to  be  of  the  posterity  of  Joseph  by  Ephraim,  and  that  all  their  high 
priests  descended  from  Phinehas ;  whereas  the  Jews  have  not  one  of 
that  family.  They  boast  that  they  have  preserved  the  Hebrew 
characters  which  God  made  use  of  to  promulgate  his  law ;  while  the 
Jews  have  a  way  of  writing  from  Ezra,  which  is  cursed  for  ever. 
And  indeed,  instead  of  looking  upon  Ezra  as  the  restorer  of  the  law, 
they  curse  him  as  an  impostor,  who  has  laid  aside  their  old  characters 
to  use  new  ones  in  their  room,  and  authorised  several  books  that  were 
written  to  support  the  posterity  of  DaVid. 

Several  attempts  have  been  made  to  convert  theae  Samaritans ; 
but  they  have  been  oppressed  instead  of  being  made  Christians,  and 
they  are  reduced  to  a  small  number  rather  by  misery  than  by  the 
multitude  of  those  who  have  been  converted.  Nay,  they  seem 
more  stubbornly  wedded  to  their  sect  than  the  Jews,  tboug|i  these 
adhere  rigorously  to  the  law  of  Moses.  At  least  Nicon,  vmo  lived 
after  the  twelfth  century,  when  setting  down  the  formalities  used  at 
the  reception  of  heretics,  observes,  that  if  a  Jew  had  a  mind  to  be 
converted,  in  order  to  avoid  punishment  or  the  payment  of  what  he 
owed,  he  was  to  purifv  himself,  and  satisfy  his  creditors  before  he 
was  admitted.  But  the  Samaritans  were  not  received  before  they 
had  been  instructed  two  years,  and  were  required  to  fast  ten  or  fifteen 
days  before  they  professed  the  Christian  religion,  to  attend  at  morning 
and  evening  prayers,  and  to  learn  some  psalms ;  others  were  not  used 
with  so  much  rigour.  The  term  of  two  years  which  was  enjoined  to 
the  Samaritan  proselytes,  is  an  argument  that  they  were  suspected, 
and  the  reason  why  they  were  so  was,  that  they  had  often  deceived 
the  Christians  by  their  pretended  conversion.^ 

VI.  The  Herodians  were  rather  a  political  faction  than  areli- 

g'ous  sect  of  the  Jews ;  they  derived  their  name  from  Herod  the 
reat,  king  of  Judsa,  to  whose  family  they  were  strongly  attached. 
They  were  distinguisbeit  from  the  other  Jewish  sects,  fir^  by  their 
concurring  in  Herod's  plan  of  subjecting  himself  and  his  people  to 
the  dominion  of  the  Romans ;  and  secondly,  in  complying  with  the 
latter  in  many  of  their  heathen  practices,  such  as  erecting  temples 
with  images  for  idolatrous  worship,  raising  statues,  and  instituting 

1  Lewis's  Origines  Hcbnesp,  vol.  iii.  pp.  57 — 59.  In  pp.  59 — 65.  be  has  printed  a 
letter,  purporting  to  have  been  written  oy  the  Samaritans  at  Shechem  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  and  sent  by  tiiem  to  their  br^ren  in  England,  by  Dr.  Huntington, 
some  time  chaplain  to  the  Turkey  Company  at  Aleppo,  and  afterwardi  Bishop  of 
Rap^oo,  in  Ireland. 
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games  m  honour  of  Augustus ;  which  symbolisiog  with  idolatry  upon 
views  of  interest  and  wordly  policy  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  part 
at  least  of  the  leaven  of  Herod,  against  which  Jesus  Christ  cautioned 
his  disciples  (Mark  viii.  15.) ;  consequently  tliey  were  directly  op- 
posed to  the  Pharisees,  who,  from  a  misinterpretation  of  Deut.  xvii. 
15.  mamtained  that  it  was  not  lawful  to  submit  to  the  Roman  em- 
peror, or  to  pay  taxes  to  him.  But  Herod  and  his  followers,  under- 
standing the  text  to  exclude  only  a  voluntary  choice,  and  not  a  neces- 
sary submission  where  force  had  overpowered  choice,  held  an  opinion 
direcdy  oontrary,  and  insisted  that  in  this  case  it  was  lawful  both  to 
submit  to  the  Koman  emperor,  and  also  to  pay  taxes  to  him.  How 
keen  then  must  have  been  the  malice  of  die  Pharisees  against  Ciurist, 
when  they  united  with  their  mortal  enemies  the  Herodians,  in  pro- 
posing to  him  the  ensnaring  question,  whether  it  was  lawful  to  give 
tribute  to  Cssar  or  not  ?  (Matt.  xxii.  16.)  If  our  Redeemer  had 
answered  in  the  negative,  the  Herodians  would  have  accused  him  to 
the  Roman  power  as  a  seditious  person ;  and  if  in  tlie  affirmative, 
the  Pharisees  were  equally  ready  to  accuse  him  to  the  people,  and 
excite  their  indignation  against  him,  as  betraying  the  civil  liberties 
and  privileges  of  his  country.  It  is  further  probable  that  the  Hero- 
dians, in  their  doctrinal  tenets,  were  chiefly  of  the  sect  of  the  Sad- 
ducees,  who  were  tlie  most  indifferent  to  religion  among  the  whole 
Jewish  nation ;  since  that  which  is  by  one  evangelist  called  the  leaven 
of  Herod  (Mark  viii.  15.),  is  by  another  termed  (Matt.  xvi.  6.)  the 
ieaven  of  the  Sadducees} 

VII.  The  Galiueans  were  a  sect  tliat  originated  from  the  I%a- 
risees,  a.  d.  12,  when  Archelaus  was  banished,  Judsa  reduced  into 
a  Roman  province,  and  a  census  taken  by  Quirinius  or  Cvrenius 
president  of  Syria  (to  wliich  province  Judaea  was  attached).  On 
this  occasion,  Judas  the  Gaiila^an,  or  Gaulonitc,  as  he  is  also  called,^ 
exhorted  tlie  people  to  shake  off  this  yoke,  telling  them,  that  tribute 
was  due  to  God  alone,  and  consequently  ought  not  to  be  paid  to  the 
Romans ;  and  that  religious  liberty  and  the  authority  of  the  divine 
laws  were  to  be  defended  by  force  of  arms.  In  otlier  respects  his 
doctrines  appear  to  have  been  the  same  as  diose  of  the  Pharisees. 
The  tumults  raised  by  these  pernicious  tenets  were  indeed  suppressed 
(Acts  V.  37.) ;  but  his  followers,  who  were  called  Galilaeans,  con- 
tmued  secretly  to  propagate  them,  and  to  make  proselytes,  whom  tliey 
required  to  be  circumcised.  As  the  same  restless  disposition  and 
seditious  principles  continued  to  exist  at  the  time  when  die  apostles 
Paul  and  Peter  \\Tote  tlieir  Epistles,  they  took  occasion  thence  to  in- 
culcate upon  Christians  (who  were  at  tliat  time  generally  confounded 
with  the  Jews),  die  necessity  of  obedience  to  civil  authority,  willi 

J  Prideaiix*8  Connection,  part  ii.  book  v.  (vol.  ii.  pp.  '^G^^ — ^)6d.)  Jennings  s  Jew- 
ish Antiquities,  book  i.  ch.  xii.  (pp.  344 — ^4G.).  where  the  different  opinions  ot* 
former  writers*  concerning  the  iierodians  are  enumerated  ;  as  oIko  in  Elsley's  An- 
notations on  the  Gospels,  yol.  i.  pp.  'M^ — 'M^.  vol.  ii.  p.  15.  Parkhurst's  Greek 
Lexicon,  pp.  2iK),  291.  Lardner  s  Credibility,  part  i.  book  i.  ch.  iv.  §  4.  (Work\ 
Tol.  i.  pp.  126,  127.) 

^  He  was  a  native  of  Gamala  in  the  province  of  Gauloniiis 
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sbgular  abiliqry  tnitlu  and  persuasion.  See  Rom.  ziii.  1.  et  seq: 
,  I  Tim.  ii.  1.  et  seq.     1  Pet.  ii.  13.  et  seq.^ 

The  Zealots,  so  often  mentioned  in  Jewish  histoi7%  appear  to 
have  been  the  followers  of  tliis  Judas.  Lamy  is  of  opinion  that  the 
JUST  MEN  whom  the  Pharisees  and  Herodians  sent  to  entangle  Jesus 
in  his  coaversadon,  were  members  of  this  sect.  (Matt.  xxii.  15,  16. 
Mark  xii.  13,  14.  Luke  xx.  20.)^  Simon  the  Canaanitei  one  of  the 
apostles  of  Jesus  Christ,  is  called  Zdoies,  (Luke  vi.  15.) :  and  in 
Acts  xxi.  20.  and  xxii.  3.  (Gr.)  we  find  that  there  were  certain 
Christians  at  Jerusalem,  who  are  denominated  Zealots.  But  these 
merely  insisted  on  the  fulfilment  of  the  Mosaic  law,  and  by  no  means 
went  so  far  as  those  persons,  termed  Zelotse  or  Zealots,  of  whom  we 
read  in  Joscphus's  history  of  die  Jewish  war. 

VIII.  The  SiCARii,  noticed  in  Acts  xxi.  38.  were  assassins,  who 
derived  their  name  from  their  using  poniards  bent  like  the  Roman 
sicay  which  they  concealed  under  their  garments,  and  privately 
stabbed  the  objects  of  dieir  malice.'  The  Egyptian  impostor,  also 
mentioned  by  the  sacred  historian,  is  noticed  by  Josephus,  who  says 
that  he  was  at  the  head  of  30,000  men,  though  St.  Luke  notices  only 
4000 ;  but  both  accounts  are  reconciled  by  supposing  diat  the  impos- 
tor (who  in  the  second  year  of  Nero  pretended  to  be  a  prophet)  led 
out  4000  from  Jerusalem,  who  were  afterwards  Joined  by  others  to 
the  amount  of  30,000,  as  related  by  Josephus.  They  were  attacked 
and  dispersed  by  the  Roman  procurator  Felix.^ 

1  Joeephufl,  Ant.  Jud.  lib.  zviii.c.  i.  §  1.  6.  lib.  zz.  c.  ▼.  §  2.  De  Bell.  Jad.  lib.ii. 
c  zvii.  §  7—9.  lib.  vii.  c.  viii.jS  1.  The  Theudas  mentioned  in  Acts  ▼.  36.  mmt 
not  be  confounded  with  the  Theudas  or  Judaa  referred  to  by  JoMfilnifl  (Ant.  lib. 
xz.  c.  ▼.$!.)  Theudas  was  a  very  common  name  among  the  Jewi ;  and  the  per- 
son mentioned  by  the  sacred  historian  was  probably  one  of  the  many  leaders  who 
took  up  arms  in  defence  of  the  public  liberties,  at  the  time  of  Cyrenins*s  enrol- 
ment and  taxation,  at  least  seven,  if  not  ton,  years  before  the  speech  delivered  by 
Qamaliel.  (Acts  ▼.  31  40.)  He  seems  to  have  been  supported  bv  smaller  num- 
bers than  the  second  of  that  name,  and  (as  the  second  afterwards  end)  perished  in 
the  attempt ;  but  as  his  followers  were  dispersed,  and  not  slaughtered,  like  those 
of  the  second  Judas,  survivors  might  talk  mucli  of  him,  and  Gamaliel. might  have 
been  particularly  informed  of  his  history,  though  Josephus  only  mentions  it  in 
general  terms.  See  Dr.  Ludner*s  Credibility,  part  i.  bcNok  ii.  ch.  vii.  (Works,  vol. 
I.  pp.  405—413.)    Dr.  Doddridge  on  Acts  v.  36. 

^  Apparatus  Biblicus,  vol.  i.  p.  239. 

3  Josephus,  Ant.  Jud.  lib.  xx.  c.  viii.  ^  10. 

4  Ibid.  Ub.  xz.  c.  viii.  \  6.  De  Bell.  Jud.  lib.  ii.  c.  xiii.  $  5.  Dr.  Ltrdner*s  Cre- 
dibility, part  i.  book  ii.  ch.  viii.    (Works,  vol.  i.  pp.  414—419.) 
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SECTION  III. 

ON  THE   EXTREME   CORRUPTION   OF  THE   JEWISH   PEOPLE,    BOTH  IN 
BELIOION   AND   MORALS    AT   THE    TIME   OF    CHRIST's   BIRTH. 

General  Corruption  of  the  leaders  of  the  Jewish  nationr-^of  their 
chief  priestSj  and  other  ministers  of  religion — its  deplorable  effects 
on  the  people — Mtate  of  the  Jews  not  resident  in  Palestine, 

JLHE  preceding  chapters^  will  have  showrr  that  the  political  state 
of  the  Jews  was  truly  deplorable.  Although  they  were  oppressed  and 
fleeced  by  various  governors,  who  exercised  tlie  most  rigorous  autho- 
rity over  them,  in  many  instances  with  peculiar  avarice,  cruelty,  and 
extortion,  yet  they  were  in  some  measure  governed  by  tlieir  own 
laws,  and  were  permitted  to  enjoy  their  religion.  The  administration 
of  their  sacred  rites  continued  to  be  committed  to  the  high  priest  and 
the  sanhedrin ;  to  the  former  the  priests  and  Levites  were  subordinate 
as  before :  and  the  form  of  their  external  worship,  except  in  a  very 
few  points,  had  suffered  no  visible  change.  But,  whatever  comforts 
were  left  to  them  by  the  Roman  magistrates,  they  were  not  allowed 
to  enjoy  them  by  their  chief  priests  and  popular  leaders,  whom  Jose* 
phus  cnaracterises  as  profligate  wretches,  who  had  purchased  their 
places  by  bribes  or  by  acts  of  iniquity,  and  maintained  tlieir  ill-ac- 
quired authority  by  tlie  most  flagitious  and  abominable  crimes.  Nor 
were  the  religious  creeds  of  tliese  men  more  pure :  having  espoused 
the  principles  of  various  sects,  they  suffered  themselves  to  oe  led 
away  by  all  the  prejudice  and  animosity  of  party  (though,  as  in  the 
case  of  our  Saviour,  tliey  would  sometimes  abandon  tliem  to  promote 
some  favourite  measure) ;  and  were  commonly  more  intent  on  the 
gratification  of  private  enmity,  than  studious  of  advancing  the  cause 
of  religion,  or  promoting  the  public  welfare.  The  subordinate  and 
inferior  members  were  infected  with  the  corruption  of  the  head  ;  the 
priests,  and  the  other  ministers  of  religion,  were  become  dissolute  and 
abandoned  in  tlie  highest  degree ;  while  the  common  people,  insti- 
gated by  examples  so  depraved,  rushed  headlong  into  every  kind  of 
iniquity,  and  by  their  incessant  seditions,  robberies,  and  extortions, 
anned  against  themselves  both  the  justice  of  God  and  the  vengeance 
of  men. 

Owing  to  tliese  various  causes,  tlie  great  mass  of  the  Jewish  peo- 
ple were  sunk  into  the  most  deplorable  ignorance  of  God  and  of 
divine  things.  Hence  proceeded  that  dissoluteness  of  manners,  and 
that  proflj^te  wickedness  which  prevailed  among  the  Jews  during 
Christ's  ministry  upon  earth  ;  in  allusion  to  which  the  divine  Saviour 
compares  the  people  to  a  multitude  of  lost  sheep,  straying  witliout  a 
sliepherd  (Matt.  x.  6.  xv.  24.),  and  their  teachers,  or  doctors,  to 
blind  guides,  who  professed  to  instruct  others  in  a  way  with  which 

^  See  putioaUrly  pp.  96—105.  of  the  pneent  Tolnme. 
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they  were  totally  unacquainted  themselves.^    (Matt.  zv.  14.  John  ix. 
39,  40.) 

More  particularly!  in  the  New  Testament,^  the  Jews  are  described 
as  a  most  superstitious  and  bigoted  people,  attached  to  the  Mosaic  ri- 
tual and  to  the  whimsical  traditions  of  their  elders,  with  a  zeal  and  fana- 
ticism approaching  to  madness.  They  are  represented  as  a  nation  of 
hypocrites,  assuming  the  most  sanctimonious  appearance  before  the 
world,  at  the  corners  of  crowded  streets  uttering  loud  and  fervent 
strains  of  rapturous  devotion,  merely  to  attract  the  eyes  of  a  weak  and 
credulous  multitude,  and  to  be  noticed  and  venerated  by  them  as  mir- 
rors of  mortification  and  heavenly-mindedness ;  devoured  with  osten- 
tation and  spiritual  pride ;  causing  a  trumpeter  to  walk  before  diem  in 
the  streets,  and  make  proclamation  that  such  a  rabbi  was  going  to  diatri- 
butc  his  alms ;  publicly  displaying  all  this  showy  parade  of  piety  and 
charity,  yet  privately  guilty  of  tlie  most  unfeeling  cruelty  and  oppres- 
sion ;  devouring  widows'  houses,  stripping  die  helpless  widow  and 
friendless  orphan  of  their  property,  and  exposing  them  to  all  the 
rigours  of  hunger  and  nakedness;  clamouring,  The  temple  6f  the 
Lord !  The  temple  of  the  Lord !  making  conscience  of  paying  tithe 
of  mint,  anise,  and  cummin,  to  the  support  of  its  splendour  and 
.  priesthood,  but  in  practical  life  violating  and  trampling  upcHi  the 
first  duties  of  morality, — -justice,  fidelity,  and  mercy,-i-«5  bebg 
vulgar  and  heathenish  auainments,  and  infinitely  bebw  the  regard 
of  exalted  saints  and  spiritual  perfectionists.  Their  great  men  were 
to  an  incredible  degree  depraved  in  their  morals,  many  of  them 
Sadducees  in  principle,  and  in  practice  the  most  profligate  sensual- 
ists and  debauchees ;  tlieir  atrocious  and  abandoned  wickedness, 
as  Josephus  testifies,^  transcended  all  the  enormities  whidi  the  most 
corrupt  age  of  the  world  had  ever  beheld ;  they  compassed  sea  and 
land  to  make  proselytes  to  Judaism  from  tlie  Pagans,  and,  when 
they  had  gained  tliese  converts,  soon  rendered  them,  by  their  im- 
moral lives  and  scandalous  examples,  more  depraved  and  profligate 
than  ever  they  were  before  their  conversion.  The  apostle  teUs  them, 
that  by  reason  of  their  notorious  vices  their  religion  was  become  the 
o^ect  of  calumny  and  satire  among  the  heathen  nations.  The  name 
of  God  is  blasphemed  among  the  GeniUes  through  you  !^  (Rom.  ii.  24.) 
And  in  his  Episde  to  Titus  he  informs  us  that  the  Jews  in  specula- 
tion indeed  acknowledged  a  God,  but  in  practice  ttiey  were  atheists ; 
for  in  their  lives  they  were  abominably  immoral  and  abandoned,  and 

^  1  M osheim'8  Eccl.  Hist,  book  i.  part  z.  chap,  ii.,  and  alao  his  Commentaries  on  the 
AlTairH  of  Christians  before  the  time  of  Constantino  the  Groat,  vol.  i.  intiod.  chap.  ii. 
9  For  the  following  picture  of  the  melancholy  corruption  of  the  Jewish  church 
and  people,  the  author  is  indebted  to  Dr.  Harwood's  Introduction  to  the  New  Tes- 
tament (yoI.  ii.  pp.  58.  Gl.),  collated  with  Pritii  Introductio,  p.  471.  et  seq.,  and 
▼erifVing  oliKt  the  several  authorities  referred  to  by  him. 

3  Joseph.  Bell.  Jud.  lib.  vii.  p.  1314.  Hudson.  Again, nys  tliit  hiitorian,  "They 
were  universally  corrupti  both  publicly  and  privately.  They  vied  which  should 
surpass  each  other  in  impiety  against  God  and  injustice  towards  men."    Ibid. 

4  The  superstitions  credulity  of  a  Jew  was  proverbial  among  the  heathens.  Cre- 
dat  Judeus  Appella.  Horat.  Epictetus  mentions  and  exposes  their  |p«ater  attaoh- 
ment  to  their  ceremonies  than  to  the  duties  of  morality.  Dissertationes,  lib.  i.  p. 
113.  edit.  Upton.    See  also  Josephus  contra  Apion.  p.  4a0.  Havercamp. 
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the  contemptuous  despisers  of  every  thing  that  was  virtuous.  They 
profess  that  thev  know  iiody  but  in  works  they  deny  him^  ^^^  abonUna^ 
bit  and  disobedient^  and  unto  every  good  work  reprobate,  (Titus  i.  16.) 
This  testimony  to  tlie  religious  and  moral  character  of  the  Jewish 
people,  by  Jesus  Clirist  and  his  apostles,  is  amply  corroborated  by 
Josephus,  wiio  has  given  us  a  true  estimate  of  their  principles  and 
manners,  and  is  also  confirmed  by  other  contemporary  historians.^ 
The  circumstance  of  their  nation  having  been  favoured  with  an  ex- 
plicit revelation  from  the  Deity,  instead  of  enlarging  their  minds, 
miserably  contracted  and  soured  tlicm  witli  all  the  bitterness  and 
leaven  of  theological  odium.  They  regarded  uncircumcised  hea- 
thens widi  sovereign  contempt,^  and  believed  them  to  be  hated  by 
God,  merely  because  tliey  were  born  aliens  from  the  commonwealth 
of  Israel,  and  lived  strangers  to  tlieir  covenant  of  promise.  They 
would  not  eat  with  them  (Acts  xi.  3.),  do  the  least  friendly  office  for 
tliem,  or  maintain  any  social  correspondence  and  mutual  intercourse 
with  them.  The  apostle  comprises  tlieir  national  character  in  a  few 
words,  and  it  is  a  just  one  :  They  toere  contrary  to  all  wen?  (1  Thess. 
ii.  15.)  The  supercilious  insolence  with  which  the  mean  and  selfish 
notion  of  their  being  the  only  favourites  of  heaven  and  enlightened 
by  God,  inflated  tliem  as  a  people,  and  the  haughty  and  scornful 
disdain  in  which  they  held  the  heathens,  are  in  a  very  striking 
manner  characterised  in  tlie  following  spirited  address  of  St.  P^ 
to  them.-  -''  Behold  !  diou  art  called  a  Jew,  and  restest  in  the  law, 
and  makest  thy  boast  of  God :  and  knowest  his  will,  and  approvest 
the  things  diat  are  more  excellent,  being  instructed  out  of  the  law, 
and  art  confident  diat  thou  thyself  art  a  guide  of  the  blind,  a  light  of 
diem  which  are  in  darkness,  an  instructor  of  the  foolisli,  a  teacher 
of  babes,  which  hast  the  form  of  knowledge  and  of  the  truth  in  the 
law."  (Rom.  ii.  17 — ^20.)  This  passage  exhibits  to  us  a  faithful 
picture  of  die  national  character  of  this  people,  and  shows  us  liow 
much  they  valued  themselves  upon  their  wisdom  and  superior  know- 

1  **  1  oaniiDt  ibrbcar/'aays  Josephus,  **  declaring  my  optiiiun, though  the  declaratiou 
fillb  me  with  great  emotion  and  regret,  that  if  the  Romans  had  delayed  to  comeagaiiut 
these  wretches,  the  city  would  either  have  been  engulphed  by  an  earth({iuke.  oyer^ 
whelmed  by  a  deluge, or  destroyed  by  fire  from  heaven,as  Sodom  was:  for  that  gene- 
ration was  far  more  enormously  wicked  than  those  who  suffered  these  calamities.'* 
Bell.  Jud.  lib.  v.  c.  13.  p.  1256.  "These  things  they  suffered/'  tm  Origen/*af 
being  the  most  abandoned  of  men."   Origen  contra  Celsum,  p.  62.  Cantab.  I<i77. 

S  *'  The  Jews  are  the  only  people  who  refuse  all  friendly  intercourse  witJi  cTeir 
other  nation,  and  esteem  all  mankind  as  enemies."  Diod.  Siculus,  tom.  ii.  p.  521. 
edit.  Weanling,  Amstel.  1746.  *'  Let  him  be  tu  thee  as  an  heathen  man  and  a  pub- 
lican.'* (Hatt.  xviii.  17.)  Ofthe  extreme  detestation  and  abhorrence  which  the  Jewtf' 
had  for  the  Gentiles  we  have  a  very  striking  example  in  that  speech  which  St. 
Paul  addresses  to  them,  telling  them  in  the  course  of^it,  that  God  nad  commission- 
ed him  to  go  to  the  Gentiles.  The  moment  he  had  pronounced  the  word,  the  whole 
assembly  wms  m  oonfusion,  lore  off  their  clothes,  rent  the  air  with  their  cries,  threw 
doods  of  dust  into  it.  and  were  transported  into  the  last  excesses  of  race  and  mad- 
neai.  "  He  said  unto  me,  Depart,  for  I  will  send  thee  fkr  hence  unto  the  Gentiles : 
Uiey  gave  him  audienee,'*  says  the  sacred  historian,  *'  until  this  word,  aod  then 
lifted  up  their  Toice  and  said.  Awav  with  such  a  fellow  from  the  earth ;  for  it  is 
not  fit  that  he  should  live.**    (AcU  xxii.  21.) 

'  This  character  ofthe  Jewish  nation  is  confirmed  by  Tacitus,  and  expressed  al- 
most in  the  very  words  of  the  apostle.  *'  Adversus  omnes  alios  hostile  odiona.** 
TbeU.  Hist.  lib.  V.  $  5.  vol  lii.  p.  261.  edit.  Bipont. 
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ledge  of  religion,  arrogatiDg  to  theoiaehres  the  character  of  lights  and 
guides,  and  instructors  of  the  whole  world,  and  contemptuously  regard- 
ing all  the  heathen  as  blind,  as  babes,  and  as  ibols ! 

Another  ever  memorable  instance  of  the  national  pride  and  arro- 
gance of  this  vain  and  ostentatious  people  is,  that  when  our  Lord 
was  discoursing  to  tliem  concerning  their  pretensions  to  moral  libertjTt 
and  representing  the  ignoble  and  despicable  bondage  in  which  sin  de- 
tains its  votaries,  they  imagined  this  to  be  an  indirect  allusioD  to  the 
present  condition  of  their  country ;  their  pride  was  instantly  in  flames ; 
and  they  had  the  effrontery  and  impudence  openly  to  assert,  thai 
they  had  always  been  free,  and  were  never  in  bondage  to  any  man 
(John  viii.  33.) ;  though  every  child  must  know  the  history  of  their 
captivities,  must  know  that  Judea  was  at  that  very  time  a  conquered 
province,  had  been  subdued  by  Pompey,  and  from  that  time  had  paid 
an  annual  tribute  to  Rome  ! 

Anotlier  characteristic  which  distinguishes  and  marks  this  people, 
was  that  kind  of  evidence  which  they  expected  in  order  to  thdr  re- 
ception of  truUi.  Exc^t  thejf  taw  sig^ns  and  xconders  they  wwld 
not  believe !  (John  iv.  48.)  If  a  doctrine  proposed  to  their  accept- 
ance was  not  confirmed  by  some  visible  displays  of  preternatural 
power,  some  striking  phenomena,  the  clear  and  indubitable  evidences 
'of  an  immediate  divine  interposition,  they  would  reject  it.  In  antient 
timet,  for  a  series  of  many  years,  this  people  had  been  favoured 
with  numerous  signal  manifestations  from  heaven:  a  cloud  had 
conducted  them  by  day,  and  a  pillar  of  fire  by  nidit:  their  law  was 
given  them,  accompanied  by  a  peculiar  display  oi  solemn  pomp  and 
magnificence  ;  and  the  glory  of  God  had  repeatedly  filled  their  tem- 
ple. Habituated  as  their  understandings  had  been,  for  many  ages,  to 
receive  as  ti'uth  only  what  should  be  attested  and  ratified  by  signs 
from  heaven,  and  by  some  grand  and  striking  phenomena  in  the  sky, 
it  was  natural  for  them,  long  accustomed  as  they  had  been  to  this 
kind  of  evidence,  to  ask  our  Saviour  to  give  them  some  sign  from 
heaven  (Matt.  xvi.  1  ,\  to  exhibit  before  them  some  amazing  and  stu- 
pendous prodigy  in  the  air  to  convince  them  of  the  dignity  and  divi- 
nity of  his  character.  The  Jews^  says  St.  Paul,  require  a  t^ 
(1  Cot.  i.  22.) ;  it  was  diat  species  of  evidence  to  which  their  nation 
had  been  accustomed.  Thus  we  read  that  the  Scribes  and  Phari- 
sees came  to  John,  desiring  him  tiiat  he  would  show  them  a  sign  from 
heaven.  Again,  we  read  that  die  Jews  came  and  said  to  Jesus,  What 
$ign  showcst  thou  unto  usj  seeing  that  thou  dost  tliese  thingsf  Jesus 
answered  and  said  unto  them^  Destroy  this  temple,  and  in  three  days 
I  will  raise  it  up  I  (John  ii.  18,  19.)  What  kind  of  signs  dicse  were 
which  they  expected  and  what  sort  of  preternatural  prodigies  they 
nvanted  him  to  display  in  order  to  authenticate  his  divine  mission  to 
them,  appears  from  the  following  passages :  They  said  therefore,  unto 
him,  IVhat  sign  showest  thou  then,  that  vje  may  see  and  believe  thee  ? 
What  dost  thou  work?  Our  fathers  did  eat  manna  in  the  desert ;  as 
it  is  'written.  He  gave  them  bread  from  heaven  I  (John  vi.  30,  31.) 
T^UB  metiiod,  therefore,  of  espousing  religions  doctnnes,  only  as  they 
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should  be  confirmed  by  some  signal  and  indubitable  interposition  of  the 
deity,  and  their  cherishing  tlie  vanity  and  presumption  that  beaven 
would  lavish  its  miraculous  signs  whenever  they  called  for  them,  Gcm- 
sutute  a  striking  and  very  distinguishing  feature  in  the  national  charac- 
ter of  tliis  people. 

So  exceedingly  great  was  the  fecundity  of  tlie  Jewish  people,  that 
multitudes  of  tlicrn  had  occasionally  been  constrained  to  emigrate 
from  their  native  country ;  hence,  at  the  time  of  our  Saviour's  birth, 
there  was  scarcely  a  province  in  tlie  Roman  empire  in  which  they 
were  not  to  be  found,  eitlier  serving  in  the  army,  engaged  in  the  pur- 
suits of  commerce,  or  exercising  some  lucrative  arts.  They  were 
maintained,  in  foreign  countries,  against  injurious  treatment  and  vio- 
lence, by  various  special  edicts  of  the  emperors  and  magistrates  in 
their  favour  ;^  tliough  from  the  peculiarities  of  their  religion  and  man- 
ners, they  were  held  in  very  general  contempt,  and  were  not  unfre- 
quently  exposed  to  much  vexation  and  annoyance  from  the  jealousy 
and  indignation  of  an  ignorant  and  superstitious  populace.  Many  of 
them  in  consequence  of  tiieir  long  residence  and  intercourse  with  for- 
eign nations,  fell  into  the  error  of  endeavouring  to  make  their  religion 
accommodate  itself  to  the  principles  and  institutions  of  some  of  th« 
different  systems  of  heathen  discipline :  but,  on  the  otiier  hand,  it  is 
clear  that  the  Jews  brought  many  of  tiiose  among  whom  they  resided 
to  perceive  the  superiority  of  the  Mosaic  religion  over  the  Gentile  su- 
perstitions, and  were  highly  instrumental  in  causing  them  to  forsake 
the  worship  of  a  plurality  of  gods.  Altiiough  the  knowledge  which 
the  Gentiles  thus  acquired  from  the  Jews  respecting  the  only  true 
God,  the  Creator  and  Governor  of  the  universe,  was  doubtless  both 
partial  and  limited,  yet  it  inclined  many  of  them  die  more  readily  to  listen 
to  the  subsequent  arguments  and  exhortations  of  the  apostles  of  our 
Saviour,  for  the  purpose  of  exploding  the  worship  of  false  deities, 
and  recalling  men  to  the  knowledge  of  true  religion.  All  which, 
Mosheim  observes,  with  equal  truth  and  piety,  appears  to  have  been 
most  singularly  and  wisely  directed  by  the  adorable  hand  of  an  inter- 
posing Providence ;  to  the  end  tiiatthis  people,  who  were  the  sole  de- 
pository of  the  true  religion  and  of  the  knowledge  of  the  one  supreme 
God,  being  spread  abroad  dn-ough  the  whole  earth,  might  be  every 
where,  by  their  example,  a  reproach  to  superstition,  contribute  in  some 
measure  to  check  it,  and  dius  prepare  the  way  for  that  fiiUer  display 
of  divine  truth  which  was  to  shine  upon  the  world  from  the  niinislij 
and  Gospel  of  the  Son  of  God.* 

*  In  proof  of  this  observation,  Mosheim  refers  to  Jacobi  Gronovii  Decreta  Romana 
et  Asiatica  pro  Judxis  ad  cultum  divinum  per  Asiic  Minoris  urbes  securd  obeundam. 
Luj^d.  Bat.  1712, 8vo.  See  also  Dr.  Lordner's  Credibility,  part  i.  book  i.  ch.  viii. 
(Works,  vol.  i.  pp.  164 — 201.),  where  numerous  valuable  testimonies  are  adduced. 

9  Mosheim'a  Commentaries,  vol.  i.  p.  106.  Eccl.  Hist.  vol.  i.  p.  52.  edit.  Id06. 
Betides  the  authorities  cited  in  the  preceding  chapter,  the  Jewish  sects,  &c.  are 
lai^fely  discussed  by  Pritius,  introd.  ad  Nov.  Test.  cnap.  xxxii. — xzxv.  pp.  249^ — ^275. 
Pridcaux,  Connection,  book  v.  vol.  ii.  pp.  3^)5— 36^.  Relandi  Antiq.  sacr.  Hebras- 
urum,  p.  270.  tt  scq.  Ikenius,  Antiq.  Hcbr.  pp.  33 — 42.  Schachtii  Dictata  in  Ikeni- 
um,  p.  241.  e.t  seq.  Dr.  Macknight's  Harmony,  vol.  i.  disc.  1.  Lamy's  Apparaiiw 
Biblicus,  vol.  i.  pp.  225—243.  Dr.  Lardner's  Credibility,  part  i.  book  i.  ch.  4. 
Leusdon's  Pliilologos  Hebrso-Mixtus,  pp.  138—170.  Bnddei  Hist.  Philosophis 
nobrtporum,  p.  80.  et  acq.  Schulzii  Archseolo^^ia  Hobimica,  pp.  17U— 183. 
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PART  IV. 

DOMESTIC    ANTFQUTTIES 
OF  THE  JEWS,  AND  OF  OTHER  NATIONS    INCIDENTALLY  MEN- 
TIONED IN  THE  SCRIPTURES. 


CHAPTER  I. 

ON  THE  DWELLINGS  OF  THE  JEWS. 

I.    Tents. — II.  Houses — their  arrangrmrut — materiak — and  conve- 
niences.— ^III.  Furniture. — ^IV.  Cities^  Gates^  and  Markets. 

I.  As  men,  in  the  primitive  condition  of  society,  were  unacquainted 
with  the  arts,  they  of  course  were  not  able  to  build  themselves  houses ; 
they  abode  therefore  necessarily  under  the  shade  of  trees.  It  is  pro- 
bable tliat  when  mankind  began  to  multiply  on  the  earth,  they  dwelt 
in  caves,  many  of  which,  in  the  Holy  Land,  are  both  capacious  and 
dry.  Thus,  Lot  and  his  daughters  abode  in  a  cave,  after  tiic  de- 
struction of  Sodom.  (Gen.  xix.  30.)  Antient  historians^  contain  many 
notices  of  troglod}les  or  dwellers  in  caves,  and  modern  travellers  have 
met  with  them  in  Barbary  and  Egypt,  as  well  as  in  various  other  parts 
of  tlic  East.  The  Horites,  who  dwelt  on  Mount  Seir,  the  Zamzum- 
mim,  and  the  Emims  or  Anakim,  are  supposed  to  have  resided  in 
caves.  In  succeeding  ages,  they  abode  generally  in  tents,  as  the 
Arabs  of  the  Desert  do  to  this  day.  The  invention  of  these  is  as- 
cribed to  Jabal,  the  son  of  Lamech,  who  is  therefore  termed  the  fa^ 
ther  of  such  as  dwell  in  tents.  (Gen.  iv.  20.)  The  patriarchs  pitched 
their  tents  where  they  ])lcased,  and,  it  should  seem,  under  tlie  shade 
of  trees  whenever  ttiis  was  practicable.     Thus,  Abraham's  tent  was 

E itched  under  a  tree  in  tlie  plains  of  Mamre  (Gen.  xviii.  4.),  and  Dc- 
orali  the  prophetess  dwelt  under  a  palm  tree  between  Kamah  and 
Bethel,  in  Mount  Ephraim.  (Judg.  iv.  5.)  Iji  the  East,  to  this  day, 
it  is  the  custom  in  many  places  to  plant  about  and  among  tlicir  build- 
ings trees,  which  grow  both  high  and  broad,  and  afford  a  cooling  and 
refreshing  shade.  It  appears  from  1  Kings  iv.  25.  that  this  practice 
anticntly  obtained  in  Judca,  and  that  vines  and  fig  trees  were  com- 
monly used  for  this  purpose.  These  trees  furnished  two  great 
articles  of  food  for  their  consumption,  and  the  cuttings  of  their 
vines  would  be  useful  to  them  for  fuel.  The  tents  of  the  emir? 
and  sovereigns  of  llie  East,  are  both  lartre  and  magnificent^  and 
furnished   wiili  magnificent  hangings.    Those   of   the  Turkomans 


1  Herodotus,  lib.  iii.  c.  74.    Diod.  Sic.  lib.  iii.  c.  HI.    Q.iiintus  Curtius,  lib.  v.  o 
ft.     .loHrphiiH,  Ant  Jud.  lib.  xv.  c.4.  ^  \ 

vor.  HI.  iO 
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arc  said  to  be  white  :  and  tliose  of  tlie  Turks,  green  :  but,  according 
"to  D'Arvieux,  Dr.  Shaw,  and  M.  Volney,  the  tents  of  Uie  Bedouins, 
or  Arabs  of  the  Desert,  are  universally  black,  or  of  a  ver}'  dnski/ 
brown.  To  tliese  the  bride  in  the  Canticles  compares  herself  (i.  5.), 
— I  am  black  (or,  tawny)  as  the  tents  of  Kedar,  but  comely,  or  beau- 
tiful as  the  curtains  of  Solomon.  In  the  East,  those  who  lead  a  pas- 
toral life,  frequently  sit  (as  Abraham  did)  in  the  tent  door  in  tlie  heat  of 
tlie  day.  (Gen.  xviii.  1 .)  The  more  opulent  Arabs  always  have  two  tents, 
one  for  themselves,  and  another  for  tlieir  wives,  besides  others  for 
their  servants ;  in  like  manner,  a  pailicular  tent  was  allotted  to  Sarah. 
(Gen.  xxiv.  67. )  When  travelling,  they  were  careful  to  pitch  their 
tents  near  some  river,  fountain,  or  well.  (1  Sam.  xxix.  1.  xxx.  21.) 
II.  In  progress  of  time  men  erected  houses  for  their  habitations : 
those  of  tlie  rich  were  formed  of  stone  or  bricks,  but  the  dwellings  of 
the  poor  were  formed  of  wood,  or  more  frequently  of  mud,  as  they 
are  to  tliis  day  in  tlie  East  Indies.*  In  Egypt,  Bengal,  and  Ceylon, 
houses  are  constructed  with  this  material ;  which  is  but  ill  calculated 
to  resist  tlie  effects  of  the  impetuous  torrents,  that  descended 
from  the  mountains  of  Palestine.*  Our  Lord  alhides  to  this  cir- 
cumstance at  the  close  of  his  sermon  on  tlie  mount.  (Matt.  vii.  26, 
27.)  In  tlie  Indies  also,  nothing  is  more  common  than  for  diieves 
to  dig  or  break  tlirough  these  mud-walls,  wliile  the  unsuspecting 
inhabitants  are  overcome  by  sleep,  and  to  plunder  tliem.'  To 
similar  depredations  Jesus  Christ  appears  to  allude,  when  he  ex- 
horts his  disciples  not  to  lay  up  their  treasure  wiiere  thieves  break 
THROUGH  and  steal,  (Matt.  vi.  19,  20.)  In  the  holes  and  ch'mks  of 
these  walls,  serpents  sometimes  concealed  themselves.  (Amos  v.  19.) 
In  Egj-pt,  it  appears  from  Exod.  v.  7.,  tliat  straw  antiently  entered 
into  the  composition  of  bricks ;  and  some  expositors  have  imagined 
that  it  was  used  (as  with  us),  merely  for  burning  them ;  but  tliis 
notion  is  unfounded.  The  Egyptian  bricks  were  a  mixture  of  clay, 
mud,  and  straw,  slightly  blended  and  kneaded  together,  and  after- 
wards baked  in  the  sun.  Philo,  in  his  Life  of  Moses,  says,  that 
they  used  straw  to  bind  tlicir  bricks.*  The  straw  still  preserves  its 
original  colour,  and  is  a  proof  Uiat  these  bricks  were  never  burnt 
in  stacks  or  kilns.^     Part  of  the  bricks  of  the  celebrated  tower  of 

t  Dr.  Davy's  Account  of  the  Interior  of  Ceylon,  p.  250.  See  also  Harmer*» 
.Observations,  vol.  i.  pp.  2(m.  J^S5. 

3  S«e  instances  of  the  frailty  of  these  tenements  in  Dr.  Shaw's  Travels,  vol.  i. 
p.  2r>(».,  Bclzoni's  Researches  in  Egypt,  p.  299.,  and  Ward's  View  of  the  History, 
Ac.  of  the  Hindoos,  vol.  ii.  p.  335. 

^  Ward's  History,  &c.  of  the  Hindoos,  vol.  ii.  p.  325. 

4  IMiilonis  Opera,  torn.  ii.  p.  80.  (edit.  Manffey.) 

^  fc^haw's  Travels,  vol.  i.  p.  250.  Mr.  Belzoni,  in  his  late  researches  in 
Kirypt.  found  similar  bricks  in  an  antient  arch  which  he  discovered  at 
Thebes,  and  which  he  has  engraved  amon^  the  plates  illustrative  of  his  Re- 
searches in  Ewypt,  Nubia,  &c.  Plato  xfiv.  No.  2.  In  and  near  the  ruins 
of  the  nnlient  lentyra,  Dr.  Richard.son  also  found  huts  built  of  sun-dried  brick, 
made  of  straw  and  clay.  (Travels,  vol.  i.  pp.  185.  25l».)  They  arc  thus  de- 
scribed by  tlio  Rev.  Mr.  Jowctt,  as  they  appeared  in  February  1811). — Spcakinjj 
of  the  remains  of  antient  buildings  in  that  part  of  £gypt>  he  says  : — '*  These 
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Babel,  (or  of  Belus  as  the  Greeks  termed  it,)  were  made  of  clay 
mixed  with  chopped  straw,  or  broken  reeds,  to  compact  it,  and  then 
dried  in  tiic  sun.  Their  solidity  is  equal  to  that  of  tlie  hardest 
stone.^ 

Of  all  modern  travellers,  no  one  has  so  happily  described  die  form 
and  stnicture  of  the  eastern  buildings  as  Dr.  Shaw,  from  whose  ac- 
count the  following  particulars  are  derived,  which  admirably  elucidate 
several  interesting  passages  of  holy  writ.  The  general  metliod  of 
building,  both  in  Barbary  and  the  Levant  (this  distinguished  scholar 
and  traveller  remarks),  seems  to  have  continued  the  same  from  the 
earliest  ages  down  to  this  time  widiout  tlie  least  alteration  or  improve- 
ment. Large  doors,  spacious  chambers,  marble  pavements,  cloistered 
courts,  with  fountains  sometimes  plapng  in  the  midst,  are  certainly 
conveniences  very  well  adapted  to  die  circumstances  of  these  climates, 
where  the  summer  heats  are  generally  so  intense.  The  jealousy  like- 
wise of  these  people  is  less  apt  to  be  alarmed,  whilst,  if  we  except  a 
small  latticed  window  or  badcony  which  sometimes  looks  into  the 
street,  all  the  other  windows  open  into  their  respective  courts  or  qua- 
drangles. It  is  during  the  celebration  of  some  Zeenah,  as  they  aall 
it,  or  public  festival,  tliat  their  houses,  and  tlieir  windows,  and  latticed 
balconies,  are  left  open.  For  this  being  a  time  of  groat  liberty,  revel- 
ling, and  extravagance,  each  family  is  ambitious  of  adorning  both  the 
inside  and  outside  of  their  houses  with  their  richest  furniture :  whilst 
crowds  of  bodi  sexes,  dressed  in  their  best  apparel,  and  laying  aside 
all  modesty,  ceremony,  and  restraint,  go  in  and  out  where  diey  please. 
The  account  we  have  (2  Kings  ix.  30.)  of  Jezebel's  pa'mting  her  face, 
and  tiring  her  hair,  and  looking  out  at  the  window  on  Jehu's  public 
entrance,  gives  us  a  lively  idea  of  an  eastern  lady  at  one  of  these 
Zeenahs  or  solemnities. 


magnificent  edifices,  while  they  display  the  grandeur  of  former  tinic8>  exhibit  no 
less  the  meanness  of  the  present.  This  toniple,  built  of  massive  stone,  with  a  por- 
tico of  twenty-four  pillars,  adorned  with  innumerable  hlcroglyi)}iics,  and  painted 
with  beautiful  colours,  the  brightness  of  which  in  many  parts  remains  to  this  day, 
is  choked  up  with  dusty  earth.  Village  afler  village,  hmH  ofunhurnt  hricky  crum- 
bling into  ruins,  and  giving  place  to  new  habitations,  have  raised  the  earth,  in 
Home  parts,  nearly  to  the  level  of  the  summit  of  the  temple  :  and  fragments  of  tJie 
walls  of  these  mud  huts  appear,  even  on  the  roof  of  the  temple.  In  every  part  of 
Egypt,  we  find  the  towns  built  in  this  manner,  upon  the  ruins,  or  rather  the  rub- 
bish of  the  former  habitations.  The  expression  in  Jeremiah  xxx.  18.  literally  ap- 
plies to  Egypt,  in  the  very  meanest  sense — The  city  shall  be  buildcd  vpon  hrr  own 
heap :  and  the  expression  in  Job  xv.  28.  might  be  illustrated  by  many  of  thesjp 
deserted  hovels — He  dwelUth  in  desolate  cities^  and  in  housrs  whirh  no  man  in- 
habiteth^  which  are  ready  to  become  heaps.  Still  more  touching  is  the  allusion  in 
Job  iv.  19. ;  where  the  perishing  generations  of  men  are  fitly  compared  to  habita- 
tions of  the  frailest  materials,  built  upon  the  heap  of  similar  dwelling  places,  now 
reduced  to  rubbish — Hote  much  less  in  thnn  that  dwell  in  housrs  of  clay,  whose 
foundation  is  in  the  dust .'" — ( Jowett's  Christian  Researches,  pp.  VM ,  132.) — In 
one  place,  says  the  same  intelligent  traveller,  "  the  people  were  making  bricks, 
with  straw  cut  into  small  pieces,  and  mingled  with  the  clay  to  bind  it.  Hence  it 
is,  that,  when  villages  built  of  tliese  bricks  fall  into  rubbish,  which  is  oflen  the  caAay 
the  roads  are  full  of  small  particles  of  straws  extremely  offensive  to  the  eyes  in  a 
high  wind.  They  wore,  in  short,  engaged  exactly  as  the  Israelites  used  to  be, 
making  bricks  with  straw ;  and  for  a  similar  purpose — to  build  extensive  granaries 
for  the  bashaw ;  treasure-cities  for  Pharaoh."  Exod.  i.  11.  (Ibid.  p.  107.) 
1  Sir  R.  K.  Porter's  Travels  iu  Georgia,  Persia,  Babylonia,  &c.  vol.  ii.  pp.  329, 330. 
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The  streets  of  tlicse  cities,  tlie  better  to  shade  tliem  from  tlie  sun, 
are  usually  narrow,  with  sometimes  a  range  of  shops  on  each  side. 
If  from  these  we  enter  into  any  of  the  principal  houses,  we  shall  first 
pass  through  a  porch^  or  gateway  with  benches  on  each  side,  where 
the  master  of  tlie  family  receives  visits,  and  despatches  business ;  few 
persons,  not  even  the  nearest  relations,  having  admission  any  farther, 
except  upon  extraordinary  occasions.  From  hence  we  are  received 
into  the  court,  which  lying  open  to  the  weather,  is,  according  to  the 
ability  of  the  owner,  paved  witli  marble,  or  such  proper  materials,  as 
will  carry  off  the  water  into  the  common  sewers.  There  is  some- 
thing very  analogous  between  this  open  space  in  these  buildings,  and 
the  implumu?n,  or  cava  adium  of  the  Romans  :  both  of  them  being 
alike  exposed  to  tlie  weadier,  and  giving  light  to  die  house.  When 
much  people  are  to  be  admitted,  as  upon  the  celebration  of  a  mar- 
riage, ttie  circumcising  of  a  child,  or  occasions  of  die  like  naturei 
the  company  is  seldom  or  never  admitted  into  one  of  the  chambers. 
The  court  is  the  usual  place  of  their  reception,  which  is  strewed 
accordingly  with  mats  or  carpets  for  tlieir  more  commodious  en- 
tertainment :  and  as  this  is  called  el  woost^  or  the  middle  of 
the  house,  literally  answering  to  tlie  ro  fibEcfov  of  St.  Luke  (v. 
19.),  it  is  probable  that  the  place  where  our  Saviour  and  his 
apostles  were  frequendy  accustomed  to  give  their  instructions, 
might  have  been  in  the  like  situation,  t.  e.  in  the  area  or  qua- 
drangle of  one  of  diese  houses.  In  the  summer  season,  and 
upon  all  occasions,  when  a  large  company  is  to  be  received,  the 
court  is  commonly  sheltered  from  die  heat  and  inclemencies  of 
tlie  wcaUier  by  a  vellum  umbrella  or  veil,  which  being  expanded 
upon  ropes  from  one  side  of  the  parallel  wall  to  the  other,  may  be 
folded  or  unfolded  at  pleasure.  The  Psalmist  seems  to  allude  either 
to  die  tents  of  the  Bedowecns,  or  to  some  covering  of  this  kind,  in 
that  beautiful  expression,  of  spreading  out  the  heavens  like  a  veil  or 
curtain.  (Psal.  civ.  2.  See  also  Isaiah  xl.  22.)  Antiently,  it  was 
the  custom  to  secure  the  door  of  a  Iiouse,  by  a  cross-bar  or  bolt, 
which  by  night  was  fastened  by  a  litde  button  or  pin  :  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  door  was  left  a  round  hole,  through  which  any  person 
from  without  might  tlirust  his  arm,  and  remove  the  bar,  unless  this 
additional  security  were  superadded.  To  such  a  mode  of  fastening 
die  bride  alludes  in  Cant.  v.  4.^ 

The  court  is  for  the  most  part  surrounded  wiUi  a  cloister,  as  a  cava 
(sdium  of  the  Romans  was,  widi  a  peristylium  or  colonnade,  over 
which,  when  the  house  has  one  or  more  stories  (and  they  someUmes 
have  two  or  three),  there  is  a  gallery  erected  of  the  same  dimensions 
wiUi  die  cloister,  ha\'ing  a  ballustrade,  or  else  a  piece  of  carved  or 


1  In  Bengal,  servants  and  others  generally  sleep  in  the  verandah  or  porch,  in 
front  of  their  master's  house.  (Ward's  History,  &c.  of  the  Hindoos,  vol.  ii,  p. 
333.)  The  Arab  servants  in  Egypt  do  the  sanie.  (Wilson's  Travels  in  E^ypt 
and  the  Holy  Land,  p.  55.)  In  this  way  Uriah  sU]^  at  the  door  of  the  ktmg's 
house,  with  all  the  servants  of  his  lord.    (2  Sam.  xi.  9.) 

9  Bp.  Percy's  Tnmelation  of  Solomon's  Song,  p.  76. 
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latticed  work  going  round  about  it,  to  prevent  people  from  falling 
from  it  into  the  court.  From  the  cloisters  and  galleries,  we  are  con- 
ducted into  large  spacious  chambers  of  the  same  lengili  oi  tlie  court, 
but  seldom  or  never  communicating  with  one  another.  One  ol'  them 
frequently  serves  a  whole  family,  particularly  when  a  father  indulges 
his  married  children  to  live  with  liim  ;  or  when  several  persons  join 
in  the  rent  of  the  same  house.  Hence  it  is  that  the  cities  of  these 
countries,  which  are  generally  much  inferior  in  size  to  those  of  Eu- 
rope, are  so  exceedingly  populous,  that  great  numbers  of  the  in- 
habitants are  swept  away  with  the  plague,  or  any  other  contagious 
distemper. 

In  houses  of  better  fashion,  these  chambers,  from  the  middle  of 
the  wall  downwards,  are  covered  and  adorned  widi  velvet  or  damask 
hangings,  of  white,  blue,  red,  green,  or  other  colours  (Esth.  i.  C), 
suspended  upon  hooks,  or  taken  down  at  pleasure.*  But  tlie  upper 
part  is  embellished  with  more  permanent  ornaments,  being  adorned 
with  tlie  most  ingenious  wreatliings  and  devices  in  stucco  and  fret- 
work. The  ceiling  is  generally  of  wainscot,  either  very  artfully  painted, 
or  else  thrown  into  a  variety  of  pannels,  with  gilded  mouldings  and 
scrolls  of  tlieir  Koran  intermixed.  The  prophet  Jeremiah  (xxii.  14.) 
exclaims  against  tlie  eastern  houses  that  were  ceiled  with  cedar,  and 
painted  with  vermilion.  The  floors  are  laid  with  painted  tiles,  or 
plaster  of  terrace.  But  as  these  people  make  little  or  no  use  of 
chairs  (either  sitting  cross-legged  or  lying  at  length)  they  always 
cover  and  spread  them  over  with  carpets^  wliich  for  the  most  part 
are  of  the  richest  materials.  Along  tlie  sides  of  the  wall  or  /loor,  a 
range  of  narrow  beds  or  mattresses  is  often  placed  upon  these  carj)ets : 
and  for  theur  farther  ease  and  convenience,  several  velvet  or  damask 
bolsters  are  placed  upon  diese  carpets  or  mattresses;  indulgences 
which  seem  to  be  alluded  to  by  their  stretchier  tliemselvcs  vpon 
couches  f  and  by  the  sewing  of  pillows  to  the  arm-hol^y  as  we  have  it 
expressed  in  Amos  vi.  4.  and  Ezek.  xiri.  8.  At  one  end  of  ttie 
chamber  there  is  a  litUe  gallery,  raised  tliree,  four,  or  five  feet  above 
the  floor,  widi  a  balustrade  in  die  front  of  it,  with  a  few  steps  likewise 
leading  up  to  it.  Here  they  place  tlieir  beds ;  a  situation  iVequeodgr 
alluded  to  in  the  holy  Scriptures ;  which  may  likewise  illustrate  we 
circumstance  of  Hezekiah's  turning  his  face  w/ien  he  prayed  towards 
the  vxdl,  i.  e.  from  his  attendants,  (2  Kings  xx.  4.)  that  the  fervency 
of  his  devotion  might  be  the  less  taken  notice  of  and  observed.     The 

1  Similar  costly  hangings  appear  to  have  decorated  the  pavilion  or  state  tent  of 
Solomon,  alluded  to  in  Cant.  i.  5. ;  the  beauty  and  elegance  of  which  would  Conn  a 
striking  contrast  to  the  black  tents  of  the  nomadic  Arabs.  The  state  tents  of  mo- 
dem oriental  sovereigns,  it  is  well  known,  are  very  superb :  of  this  gorgeous  spleu* 
dour,  Mr.  Uarmer  has  given  some  instances  from  the  travels  of  Egmont  and  Hay- 
man.  The  tent  of  the  Grand  Seignior  was  covered  and  lined  with  silk.  Nacfir 
Shah  had  a  very  superb  one  covered  on  the  outside  with  scarlet  broad  cloth,  and 
lined  within  with  violet-coloured  satin,  ornamented  with  a  great  variety  of  animals, 
flowers,  &c.  formed  entirely  of  pearls  and  precious  stones.  (Harmer  on  Sol.  Song, 
p.  18G.) 

9  Thus  the  apartment,  in  which  our  Lord  and  his  apostles  celebrated  the  pae^so- 
ter  iH  said  to  be  teratfitiw,  spruuL  with  a  carpet,  Mtrk  ziv.  15.  Luke  xxii.  13. 
Bee  Mackni^ht  in  loc. 
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like  is  related  of  Ahab  (1  Kings  xxi.  4.),  though  probably  not  upon  a 
religious  account,  but  in  order  to  conceal  from  his  attendants  the  an- 
guish he  felt  for  his  late  disappointments. 

The  stairs  are  sometimes  placed  in  the  porch,  sometimes  at  the 
entrance  into  the  court.  When  there  is  one  or  more  stories,  they  are 
afterwards  continued  through  one  corner  or  other  of  die  gallery  to  the 
top  of  the  house,  whither  they  conduct  us  through  a  door  that  is  con- 
stantly kept  shut  to  prevent  their  domestic  animals  from  daubing  tlie 
terrace,  and  thereby  spoiling  the  water  which  falls  from  thence  into 
the  cisterns  below  the  court.  This  door,  like  most  others  we  meet 
with  in  these  countries,  is  hung,  not  witli  hinges,  but  by  having  tlie 
jamb  formed  at  each  end  into  an  axle-tree  or  pivot,  whereof  tlie  up- 
permost, which  is  the  longest,  is  to  be  received  into  a  correspondent 
socket  in  the  lintel,  while  the  other  falls  into  a  cavity  of  the  same 
fashion  in  the  threshold. 

Dr.  Shaw  does  not  remember  ever  to  have  observed  the  staircase 
conducted  along  the  outside  of  the  house ;  neither  indeed  will  the 
contiguity  and  relation  which  these  houses  bear  to  the  street,  and  to 
each  other  (exclusive  of  the  supposed  privacy  of  them)  admit  of  any 
such  contrivance.  However,  we  may  go  up  or  down  by  the  stair 
above  described,  without  entering  into  any  of  the  offices  or  apart- 
ments,^ and  consequently  without  interfermg  with  the  business  ol  the 
house. 

"  The  top  of  the  house,  which  is  always  flat,  is  covered  with  a 
strong  plaster  of  terrace,  whence  in  the  Frank  language  it  has  ob- 
tamed  the  name  of  the  terrace,^  This  is  usually  surrounded  by  two 
walls,  the  outermost  whereof  is  partly  built  over  die  street,  and  pardy 
makes  the  partidon  with  the  contiguous  houses,  being  frequendy  so 
low  that  one  may  easily  climb  over  it.  The  other,  which  may  be 
called  the  parapet  wall,  hangs  immediately  over  the  court,  being  al- 
ways breast  high,  and  answers  to  the  npyfl»  ^^  lorica^  Deut.  xxii. 
8.,  which  we  render  the  battlements .^  Instead  of  this  parapet  wail, 
some  terraces  are  guarded,  like  the  galleries,  with  balustrades  only, 
or  latticed  work  ;  in  which  fashion  probably,  as  the  name  seems  to 
iniport^  was  die  tl^'yi^^  or  net,  or  latdce,  as  we  render  it,  that  Aha- 
ziati  (2  Kings  i.  2.)  might  be  carelessly  leaning  over,  when  he  fell 
down  from  thence  into  the  court.  For  upon  those  terraces,  several 
offices  of  the  family  are  performed,  such  as  the  drying  of  linen  and 
flax,  (Josh.  ii.  6.)  the  preparing  of  figs  or  raisins,  where  likewise  they 
enjoy  the  cool  refreshing  breezes  of  the  evening,  converse  with  one 

1  Thus  our  Lord  saith,  let  him  who  is  on  the  house-top  not  come  down  to  take  any 
thing  out  of  his  house.  (Matt.  xxiv.  17.)  The  houses  of  the  Jews,  says  Bp.  Newton,  as 
wcU  as  those  of  the  antient  Greeks  and  Romans,  were  flat  on  the  top  for  them  to  walk 
upon,  and  had  usually  stairs  on  the  outside,  by  which  thev  might  ascend  and  descend 
without  coming  into  the  house.  Bp.  Newton  on  the  Prophecies,  vol.  ii.  p.  266. 3d.  edit. 

S  On  those  terraces,  the  inhabitants  of  the  East  sleep,  in  the  open  air,  during  the 
hot  season.  See  instances,  illustrating  various  passages  of  the  Scriptures,  in  the 
Travels  of  Ah  Bey,  vol.  ii  p.  293. ;  Mr.  Kinneir's  Travels  in  Armenia,  &c.  p.  134. ; 
Mr.  Morier's  Second  Journey  in  Persia,  p. 230.,  where  a  wood-cut  is  given  e»lanar 
tory.of  this  practice ;  and  Mr.  Ward's  History,  &g.  of  Uia  Hiodooii  vd.  ii.  p.  St3. 
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another,  and  offer  up  their  devotions.^  At  the  feast  of  tabemaclesi 
booths  were  erected  upon  them.  (Neheni.  viii.  6.)  As  tliese 
terraces  are  tlius  frequently  used  and  trampled  upon,  not  to  men- 
tion the  solidity  of  die  materials  with  which  they  are  made,  tliey  will 
not  easily  pennit  any  vegetable  substances  to  take  root  or  thrive 
upon  them :  which  perhaps  may  illustrate  the  comparison  (Isaiah 
xxxvii.  27.)  of  the  Assyrians,  and  (Psalm  cxxix.  6.)  of  die  wicked, 
to  the  jprass  upon  the  house-tops^  which  vnthereth  before  it  is  grown  up. 
"  When  any  of  diese  cities  are  built  upon  level  ground,  one  may 
pass  along  the  tops  of  houses  from  one  end  of  them  to  the  other, 
without  coining  down  into  the  street.  Such  in  general  is  the  manner 
and  contrivance  of  diese  houses.  If  then  it  may  be  presumed  that 
our  Saviour  at  the  healing  of  the  paralytic  was  preaching  in  a  house 
of  Uiis  fashion,  we  may,  by  attending  only  to  the  structure  of  it,  give 
no  small  light  to  one  circumstance  of  that  history,  which  has  lately 
given  great  offence  to  some  unbelievers.  For  among  other  pretended 
difficulties  and  absurdities,  relating  to  this  fact,  it  has  been  urged* 
that  as  the  uncovering  or  breaking  up  of  the  roof  (Mark  ii.  4.),  or  the 
letting  a  person  down  through  it  (Luke  v.  19.),  supposes  the  break- 
ing up  of  tiles,  spars,  rafters,  kjc.  so  it  was  well  if  Jesus  and  liis  disci- 
ples escaped  with  only  a  broken  pate,  by  the  falling  of  tiles,  and  if 
the  rest  were  not  smothered  with  dust.^  But  that  nothing  of  this 
nature  happened  will  appear  probable,  from  a  different  constructioo 
that  may  be  put  upon  the  words  in  the  original.  For  it  may  be  ob- 
served with  relation  to  die  words  of  St.  Mark,  anredTsyatfav  tijv  tfTST^jv 
MTou  ifiv,  xai  sgo^ugavrs^,  ^,  that  as  0*78^,  no  less  perhaps  than  tatUOf 
the  correspondent  word  in  the  Syriac  version,  will  denote  with  pro- 
priety enough  any  kind  of  covering,  the  veil  which  I  have  mentioned, 
as  well  as  a  roof  or  ceiling  properly  so  called  ;  so  for  the  same  reason 
affotfTsysiv  may  signify  the  undoing,  or  removal  only  of  such  a  cover- 
ing. EgofugavTSf,  which  we  render  breaking  up,  is  omitted  in  the 
Cambridge  MS.  and  not  regarded  in  the  Syriac  and  some  other 
versions :  the  translators  perhaps  either  not  righdy  comprehending  the 
meaning  of  it,  or  finding  the  context  clear  without  it.  In  St.  Jerome^ $ 
translation  die  correspondent  word  is  patefacientes,  as  if  £go^gavr% 
was  fardier  explanatory  of  avetfrsyadav.  The  same  in  the  Persian 
version  is  expressed  by  quatuor  angulis  lectuli  totidem  fnnibus  an- 
nexis  ;  as  if  ego^ufavrsj  related  either  to  the  letting  down  of  the  bed, 
or,  preparatory  Uiereto,  to  the  making  holes  in  it  for  the  cords  to  pass 
through.  According  to  this  explication  therefore,  the  context  may 
run  thus :  When  they  could  not  came  at  Jesus  for  the  press,  they  got 
upon  the  roof  of  the  lumse,  and  drew  back  the  veil  where  he  was :  or 
they  laid  open  and  uncovered  that  part  of  it  especially  which  was 
spread  over  the  place,  cwrou  iiv,  where  he  was  sitting :  and  having  re- 
moved and  plucked  away,  according  to  St.  Jerome,  whatever  might 

1  Thus  we  read  that  Samuel  communed  with  Saul  upon  the  house-top  (1  Sam. 
ix.  25.) ;  David  walked  upon  the  roof  of  the  king's  house  (2  Sam.  xi.  2.);  and  Peter 
went  up  upon  the  house-top  to  prajr.  (Acts  x.  9.) 

3  AVoolston,  p.  S»6. 
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incommode  them  in  their  intended  good  office :  or  having  tied,  ac- 
cording to  the  Persian  version,  tlie  four  comers  of  tlie  bed,  or  bed- 
stead, with  cords,  where  the  sick  of  the  palsy  lay,  they  let  it  doum 
before  Jesus. 

"  For  that  there  was  not  the  least  force  or  violence  offered  to  the 
roof,  and  consequently  that  fSofjSavrf^,  no  less  tJian  airstfTeyatfav,  will 
admit  of  some  other  interpretation  than  what  has  been  given  them  in 
our  version,  appears  from  tlie  parallel  place  in  Luke,  where  6ia  tuv 
xsjafjLwv  xadvixav  aurov,  per  tegulas  demi^erunt  illumj  which  we  translate, 
they  let  him  down  through  the  tilings  as  if  that  had  been  actually 
broken  up  already,  should  be  rendered,  they  let  him  doton  overy  along 
the  svie,  or  by  the  way  of  the  roof     For  as  xg^ojuioi,  or  teguia^  which 
originally  denoted  a  roof  of  tiles,  like  those  of  the  nortliem  nations, 
were  afterwards  applied  to  the  tectum  or  ^wjjwx  in  general,  of  what  na- 
ture or  structure  soever  they  were  ;  so  the  meaning  of  letting  down  a 
person  into  the  house  per  tegid-as,  or  8ia  twv  xePOjULOjv,  can  depend  only 
on  the  use  of  the  preposition  6ia.     Now  both  in  Acts  ix.  25.,  xalsifjxav 
6ta  Tou  T6i)^ou^,  and  2  Cor.  xi.  33.  sj^aXatf^irjv  Sia  tou  rer/ovg^  where  tlie 
like  phraseology  is  observed  as  in  St.  Luke,  6ia  is  rendered  in  both 
places  by,  that  is,  along  the  side,  or  by  the  way  of  the  wall.     By  in- 
terpreting therefore  6ia  in  this  sense,  ^la  <rwv  xs^ayMiy  xaSrjxav  aurov, 
will  be  rendered  as  above,  they  let  him  down  over,  or  by  the  loay 
of  the  wall,  just  as  we  may  suppose  Mark  Antony  to  have  been, 
agreeably  to  a  noted   passage   in  Tully.     An  action  of  tlie  same 
nature  seems  to  be  implied  in  what  is  related  of  Jupiter,^  where  it 
is  said,  se  in  homin^m  convertisse,  aique  per  alienas  tegulas  venisse 
clanculum  per  impluvium.     And  of  the  snake,  which  we  leam^  per 
impluvium  deddisse  de  tegulis.     What  Dr.  Lightfoot  also  observes 
out  of  tlie  Talmud  upon  Mark  ii.  4.  will,  by  an  alteration  only  of  tlie 
preposiuon  which  answers  to  5ia,  farther  vouch  for  this  interpretatbn. 
For  as  it  is  there  cited,  when  Rabbi  Honna  was  dead,  and  his  bier 
could  not  be  carried  out  through  the  door,  which  was  too  strait  and 
narrow,  therefore  they  thought  good  to  let  it  doum  (not  through  the 
way  of  the  roof,  as  the  Doctor  renders  it,  but  as  in  8^a  xs^afUM,  or 
fiui  TSi-xp^s)  by  the  way,  or  over  the  roof,  viz.  by  taking  it  upon  the 
terrace,  and  letting  it  down  by  the  wall,  tliat  way  into  the  street. 
We  have  a  passage  in  Aulus  Gellius^  exactly  of  the  same  purport ; 
where  it  is  said,  that  if  any  person  in  chains  should  make  his  escape 
into  the  house  of  the  Fhmen  Dialis,  he  should  be  forthwith  loosed ; 
and  thai  his  fetters  should  be  draum  up  through  the  impluvium  upon 
the  roof  or  terrace^  and  from  thence  be  let  doum  into  the  highway,  or 
the  street. 

"  When  the  use  then  of  these  plirases,  and  the  fashion  of  tliese 
houses,  are  rightly  considered,  tliere  will  be  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  any  breach  was  actually  made  in  the  tegula,  or  xsgofiot ;  since 
all  that  was  to  be  done  in  the  case  of  a  paralytic  was  to  carry  him 
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to  the  top  of  the  house,  either  by  forcing  their  way  through  the  crowd 
up  the  staircase,  or  else  by  conveying  him  over  some  of  the  neigh- 
bouring terraces,  and  tliere,  after  they  had  drawn  away  the  ^nyi^  or 
veil,  to  let  him  down  along  the  side  of  the  roof  through  the  opening 
or  impluvium  into  the  midst  of  the  court  before  Jesus."^ 

The  following  diagram  will  perhaps  give  the  reader  a  tolerably 
accurate  idea  oi  the  arrangement  of  an  eastern  house. 


C 


TD 
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A,  A,  the  street. 
B|  the  outer  porch. 

C,  C,  C,  the  gallery. 

D,  the  porch  at  the  en- 
trance into  the  main 
building. 


Now,  let  it  be  supposed,  that  Jesus  was  sitting  at  D  in  the  porch, 
at  the  entrance  into  the  main  building,  and  speaking  to  the  people, 
when  the  four  men  carrying  the  paralytic  came  to  the  front  gate  or 
porch,  B.  Finding  die  court  so  crowded  that  tliey  could  not  carry 
him  in  and  lay  him  before  Jesus,  they  carried  him  up  the  stairs  at  the 
porch  to  the  top  of  the  gallery,  C,  C,  C,  and  along  the  gallery  round 
to  the  place  where  Jesus  was  sitting,  and  forcing  a  passage  by  re- 
moving the  balustrade,  they  lowered  down  tlie  paralytic,  with  the 
couch  on  which  he  lay,  into  the  court  before  Jesus.  Thus  we  ard 
enabled  to  understand  die  manner  in  which  the  paralytic  was  brought 
in  and  laid  before  the  compassionate  Redeemer. 

During  the  Rev.  Mr.  Jowett's  residence  at  Haivali,  in  May  1818, 
he  relates  that  the  house,  in  which  he  abode,  gave  him  a  correct 
idea  of  the  scene  of  Eutychus's  falling  from  the  upper  loft,  while  Paul 
was  preaching  at  Troas.  (Acts  xx.  6—12.)  "  According  to  our 
idea  of  houses,"  he  remarks,  ''  the  scene  of  Eutychus's  falling  from 
the  upper  loft,  is  very  far  from  intelligible  ;  and,  besides  this,  the  cir- 
cumstance of  preaching  generaUv  leaves  on  the  mind  of  cursory  read- 
ers the  notion  of  a  church.  To  describe  this  house,  which  is  not 
many  miles  distant  from  the  Troad,  and  perhaps,  from  the  unchan^ng 
character  of  oriental  customs,  nearly  resembles  the  houses  then  builtf 
will  fully  illustrate  the  narrative. 

^^  On  entering  my  host's  door,  we  find  the  first  floor  entirely 
used  as  a  store  :  it  is  filled  with  large  barrels  of  oil,  the  produce  of 

1  Shaw's  Traveli,  p.  973.  et.aeq.  4to. ;  or  vol.  i.  p.  237'.  et  eeq.  8to.  edit. 
VOL.  III.  56 
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the  rich  countiy  for  many  miles  round :  this  space,  so  far  from  being 
habitable,  is  sometimes  so  dirty  witli  the  dripping  of  tlie  oil,  diat  it 
is  dilficult  to  pick  out  a  clean  foodng  from  the  door  to  the  first  step 
of  the  staircase.     On  ascenduig,  we  find  the  first  floor,  consisting  of 
an  humble  suite  of  rooms,  not  very  high  :  diese  are  occupied  by  die 
family,  for  their  daily  use.     It  is  on   die  next  story  that  all  their 
expense   is  lavished  :  here,  my  courteous  host   has  appointed    my 
lodging :  beautiful   curtains,  and  mats,   and  cusliions  to  the  divan, 
display   the  respect  widi  which  they  mean  to  receive  dieir  guest : 
here,   likewise,  their  splendour,  being  at  die  top  of  the  house,  is 
enjoyed  by  die  poor  Greeks,  widi  more  reurement  and  less  chance 
of  molestation  fiom  die  intrusion  of  Turks :  here,  when  die    Pro- 
fessors of  the  College  waited  ui>on  me  to  pay  their  respects,  they 
were  received  in  ceremony  and  sat  at  the  window.     The  room  is 
both  higher  and  also  larger  dian  those  below  :  it  has  two  projecting 
windows  ;  and  the  whole  floor  is  so  much  extended  in  Cront  beyond 
the  lower  pact  of  die  building,  diat  die  projecring  windows  consider- 
ably overhang   the   street.     In    such   an   upper     room — secluded, 
spacious,   and   commodious — St.    Paul  was  invited  to   preach  liis 
parting  discourse.     The  divan,  or  raised  seat,  with  mats  or  cushions, 
encircles  the  interior  of  each  projecUng  window  :    and  I  have  re- 
marked, that  when   company  is  numerous,   they  sometimes  place 
large  cushions  behind  the  company  seated  on  the  divan  ;  so  diat  a 
second  Uer  of  company,  widi  their  feet  upon  die  seat  of  die  divan, 
are  sitdng  behind,  liigher  than  the  front  row.     Eutychus,  dius  sit- 
ting, would  be  on  a  level  widi  die  open  window ;  and,  being  overcome 
widi  sleep,  he  would  easily  fall  out,  from  the  diird  loA  of  the  house, 
into  die  street,  and  he  almost  certain,  from  such  a  height,  to  lose  his 
life.    Thidier  St.  Paul  went  down  ;  and  comforted  the  alarmed  com- 
pany, by  bringing  up  Eutychus  alive.     It  is  noted,  that  there  were 
many  lights  in  the  Upper  Chamber.     The  very  great  plenty  of  oil  in 
diis  neighbourhood  would  enable  them  to  aflbrd  many  lamps :  the 
heat  of  these  and  so  much  company  would  cause  the  drowsiness  of 
Eutychus  at  diat  late  hour,  and  be  die  occasion  likewise  of  die  win- 
dows being  open."^ 

The  tops  of  die  houses  in  Judaea  being  flat,  and  covered  with  a 
plaster  of  terrace,  afford  a  scanty  soil  to  grass :  but  it  is  small,  and 
weak,  and  being  exposed  to  die  scorching  rays  of  the  sun,  it  soon 
withers.  (Psal.  cxxix.  6.)  In  erecdng  their  houses,  whatever  may 
be  liie  material  employed,  they  furnish  die  interior  of  the  more 
common  tind  useful  apartments  widi  sets  of  large  nails  widi  square 
heads  (like  dice),  and  bent  at  die  head  so  as  to  make  them  cram(>- 
iroiis.  To  this  custom  there  is  an  allusion  in  Ezra  ix.  8.  and  Isa. 
xxii.  23.  On  these  nails  were  hung  their  kitchen  utensils  or  other 
articles.  The  floors  of  die  houses  of  the  opident  were  frequendy 
marble  of  various  colours,  or  painted  dies  or  plaster,  in  all  proba- 
bility similar  to  those  which  are  yet  visible  in  that  superB  sjiecimen 
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of  Moslem  architecture  the  Moorisli  palace  of  Alhamra  at  Granada, 
and  which  have  been  so  exquisitely  drawn  and  engraved  in  Mr. 
Murphy's  "Arabian  Antiquities  of  Spain."  Their  ceilings  wore 
of  wood,  and  pannclled ;  and  tlie  sides  of  the  walls  were  wainscoUed, 
and  sometimes  covered  witli  costly  hangings.  (Jcr.  xxii.  14.  liagg. 
i.  4.)  In  Barbary,  the  hills  and  vallies  in  the  vicinity  of  Algiers  are 
beautified  witli  numerous  country-scats  and  gardens,  whither  the 
opulent  resort  during  the  intense  heats  of  summer.  In  all  probability, 
the  summer-houses  of  tlie  Jews,  mentioned  by  tlie  prophets  Jeremiah 
(xxxvii.  22.)  and  Amos  (iii.  15.),  were  of  this  description  ;  though 
these  have  been  supposed  to  mean  different  apartments  of  tlic  same 
house,  tlie  one  exposed  to  a  nortlieni  and  tlie  other  to  a  southern 
aspect. 

It  was  common,  when  any  person  Iiad  finished  a  liouse,  and  en- 
tered into  it,  to  celebrate  the  event  witli  great  rejoicing,  and  to  per- 
form some  religious  ceremonies,  to  obtain  the  divine  blessing  and 
protection.  The  dedication  of  a  newly-built  house  was  a  ground  of 
exemption  from  military  service.  The  xxxth  Psalm,  as  appears 
from  the  title,  was  composed  on  occasion  of  tlic  dedication  of  the 
house  of  David;  and  this  devout  practice  obtained  also  among  die 
antient  Romans. 

III.  The  furniture  of  the  oriental  dwellings,  at  least  in  the  earliest 
ages,  was  very  simple :  that  of  the  poorer  classes  consisted  of  but 
few  articles,  and  those  such  as  are  absolutely  necessary.  Instead 
of  chairs,  they  sat  on  mats  or  skins  ;  and  the  same  articles,  on  which 
they  laid  a  mattress,  served  tliem  instead  of  bedsteads,  while  tlieir 
upper  gannent  served  them  for  a  covering.  (Exod.  xxii.  25,  26. 
Deut.  xxiv.  12.)  This  circumstance  accounts  for  our  Lord's  com- 
manding the  paralytic  to  take  up  his  bed  and  go  unto  his  house. 
(Matt.  ix.  C.)  The  more  opulent  had  (as  those  in  the  East  still  have) 
fine  carpets,  couches,  or  divans,  and  sofas,  on  which  they  saty^  lay, 
and  slept.  (2.  Kings  iv.  10.  2  Sam.  xvii.  28.)  In  later  times  their 
couches  were  splendid,  and  the  frames  inlaid  with  ivory  (Amos  vi. 
14.),  and  the  coverlids  rich  and  perfumed.  (Prov.  vii.  16,  17.)  On 
these  sofas,  in  the  latter  ages  of  the  Jewish  state,  (for  before  the  time 
of  Moses,  it  appears  to  have  been  the  custom  to  sit  at  table,  Gen. 
xliii.  33.)  they  universally  reclined,  when  taking  their  meals  (Amos 
vi.  4.  Luke  vii.  36 — 38.) :  resting  on  their  side  with  their  heads 
towards  tlie  table,  so  that  their  feet  were  accessible  to  one  who  came 
behind  die  couch,  as  in  the  annexed  diagram  : 


I A  pasfuige  in  Jeremiah  ziii.  22.  may  in  some  dosrrce  be  explained  by  the  orien- 
tal mode  of  sittinff — For  the  greatness  of  thine  iniquity^  arc  thy  skirts' dutcorered, 
and  thy  heels  mttde  bare.  **  I  have  often  been  «truck,"  says  Mr.  Jowott,  "  with  the 
manner  in  which  a  great  man  sits  :  for  example,  when  I  visited  the  Bashaw,  I 
never  saw  his  feet  :  they  were  entirely  drawn  up  under  him,  and  covered  hy  hi« 
dress.  This  was  dignified.  To  see  his  feet,  his  skirts  mnst  have  been  di-scovnred  * 
still  more  so,  in  order  to  see  the  heels,  which  often  serve  as  the  actual  scat  of  an 
oriental."-— Jowett's  Christian  Researches,  p.  101>. 
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B 


In  which  A  denotes  the  table,  and  c,  c,  c,  the  couches  on  which 
the  guests  reclined.  B  is  the  lower  end,  open  for  servants  to  enter 
and  supply  the  guests.  The  knowledge  of  this  custom  enables  us  to 
understand  the  manner  in  which  John  leaned  on  the  bosom  of  his 
master,  (John  xiii.  23.)  and  Mary  anointed  the  feet  of  Jesus  and  wiped 
them  with  her  hair. 

Antiendy,  splendid  hangings  were  used  in  the  palaces  of  the  east- 
em  monarchs,  and  ample  draperies  were  suspended  over  the  openings 
in  the  sides  of  the  apartments,  for  the  twofold  purpose  of  afibrding 
au",  and  of  shielding  tuem  from  the  sun.  Of  this  description  were  the 
cosdy  hangings  of  the  Persian  sovereigns  mentioned  in  Esther  i.  6. ; 
which  passage  is  confirmed  by  the  account  given  by  Quintus  Curtius 
of  their  superb  palace  at  Persepolis. 

Other  articles  of  necessary  uimiture  were,  at  least  in  the  more  an- 
tient  periods,  both  few  and  simple.  The  principal  were  a  hand-mill, 
with  which  diey  ground  their  corn,  a  kneading-trough,  and  an  oven. 
The  hand-mill  resembles  the  querns^  which,  in  early  times,  were  in 
general  use  in  this  country,  and  which  still  continue  to  be  used  in 
some  of  the  more  remote  northern  islands  of  Scotland.  So  essendal 
were  these  domestic  utensils,  that  the  Israelites  were  forbidden  to 
take  them  in  pledge.  (Deut.  xxiv.  6.)  The  kneading-troughs  (at 
least  diose  which  the  Israelites  carried  widi  them  out  of  Egypt,  Elxod. 
xii.  34.)  were  not  the  cumbersome  articles  now  in  use  among  us,  but 
comparatively  small  wooden  bowls,  like  those  of  the  modem  Arabs, 
who,  after  kneading  their  flour  in  them,  make  use  of  them  as  dishes 
out  of  which  they  eat  their  victuals.  Tlie  oven  was  sometimes  only 
an  earthen  pot  in  which  fire  was  put  to  heat  it,  and  on  the  outside 
of  which  die  batter  or  dough  was  spread,  and  almost  instandy  baked. 
Besides  these  two  articles,  they  must  have  had  different  kinds  of 
earthen-ware  vessels,  especially  pots,  to  hold  water  for  their  various 
ablutions.  While  exploring  the  ruins  of  Cana  in  Galilee,  Dr.  Clarke 
saw  several  large  massy  stone  water-pots,  answering  the  description 

Tof  tlie  antient  vesseb  of  the  country  (John  ii.  6.) ;  not  pre* 
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served  nor  exhibited  as  reliques,  but  lying  about,  disregarded  by  the 
present  inhabitants,  as  antiquities  with  whose  original  use  they  were 
unacquainted.  From  dieir  appearance,  and  the  number  of  tlicin,  it 
was  quite  evident  that  the  practice  of  keeping  water  in  large  stone 
pots,  each  holding  from  eighteen  to  twenty-seven  gallons,  was  once 
common  in  the  country. 

Cups  and  drinking  vessels  of  gold  and  silver,  it  appears  from  1 
Kings  X.  21.  were  used  in  the  courts  of  princes;  but  tlie  modem 
Arabs,  as  the  Jewish  people  antiently  did,  keep  their  water,  inilk, 
wine,  and  other  liquors,  in  bottles  made  of  skins.     These   botdis, 
when  old,  are  frequendy  rent,  but  are  capable  of  being  repaired,  by 
being  bound  up  or  pieced  in  various  ways.     Of  Uiis  description,  w*erc 
tlie  wine  bottles  of  the  Gibeoniies^  old  and  rent,  and  bound  up,  (Josh, 
ix.  4.)     As  new  wine  was  liable  to  ferment,  and  consequendy  woutd 
burst  the  old  skins,  all  prudent  persons  would  put  it  into  new  skins. 
To  this  usage  our  Lord  alludes  in  Matt  ix.  17.     Mark  ii.  22.  and 
Luke  v.  37,  38.     Botdes  of  skin,  it  is  well  known,  are  still  in  use  in' 
Spain,  where  they  are  called  Borrachas}    As  the  Arabs  make  fires 
in  their  tents,  which  have  no  chimnies,  diey  must  be  gready  incom- 
moded by  the  smoke,  which  blackens  all  dieir  utensils,  and  taints 
their  skins.     David,  when  driven  from  the  court  of  Saul,  compares 
himself  to  a  bottle  in  the  smoke.     (Psal.  cxix.  83.)     He  must  have 
felt  acutely,  when  he  was  driven  from  the  vessels  of  gold  and  silver, 
in  the  palace  of  Saul,  to  live  like  an  Arab,  and  drink  out  of  a  smoky 
leathern  botde.     His  language  is,  as  if  he  had  said, — *'  My  present 
appearance  is  as  different  from  what  it  was  when  I  dwelt  at  court,  as 
the  furniture  of  a  palace  differs  from  that  of  a  poor  Arab's  tent." 

IV.  In  progress  of  dme,  as  men  increased  upon  the  earth,  and 
found  themselves  less  safe  in  their  detached  tents,  they  began  to  livo 
in  society,  and  fortified  their  simple  dwellings  by  surrounding  dieni 
with  a  ditch,  and  a  rude  breast-work,  or  wall,  whence  dicy  could 
burl  stones  against  their  enemies.  Hence  arose  villages,  towns,  and 
cities,  of  which  Cain  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  builder.  In  die 
time  of  Moses,  the  cides  of  the  Canaanites  were  both  numerous  and 
strongly  fortified.  (Numb.  xiii.  28.)  In  the  dme  of  David,  when 
the  number  of  the  Israelites  was  gready  increased,  dieir  cities  must 
have  propordonably  increased ;  and  the  vast  populadon,  which  (we 
have  already  seen)  Palesdne  maintained  in  the  time  of  the  Romans, 
is  a  proof  both  of  the  »ze  and  number  of  their  cides. 

The  streets,  in  the  Asiatic  cides,  do  not  exceed  from  two  to  four 
cubits  in  breadth,  in  order  that  the  rays  of  the  sun  may  be  kept  off; 
but  it  is  evident  that  they  must  have  formerly  been  wider,  from  the 
fact  that  carriages  were  driven  through  them,  wliich  are  now  very 
seldom,  if  ever,  to  be  seen  in  the  East.  The  houses,  however, 
rarely  stand  together,  and  most  of  them  have  spacious  gardens  an- 
nexed to  them.    It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  almost  incredible 

1  Hanner't  ObMrvatioiifl.  vol.  i.  p.  917.  See  alio  vol.  ii.  pp.  135—138.  for  yari* 
•as  remarks  illoi^itiTO  of  Uie  nature  of  the  drinkiog-yenels  antioDtly  in  uy 
amoDg  the  Jews . 
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tract  of  land,  which  Nineveh  and  Babylon  are  said  to  have  covered 
could  have  been  filled  widi  houses  closely  standing  together :  antient 
writers,  indeed,  testify  that  almost  a  third  part  of  Babylon  was  occu- 
pied by  fields  and  gardens. 

In  the  early  "ages  of  the  world,  the  Markets  were  held  in  the  Gates 
of  die  Cities  (which,  we  have  already  seen,^  were  the  seats  of  justice), 
generally  within  the  walls,  though  sometimes  without  them.  Here 
commodities  were  exposed  to  sale,  either  in  tlie  open  air  or  in  tents 
{2  Kings  vii.  18.  2  Cnron.  xviii.  9.  Job  xxix.  7.)  :  but  in  the  time  of 
Christ,  as  we  learn  from  Josephus,  the  markets  were  enclosed  in  the 
same  manner  as  die  modern  eastern  bazaars,  which  are  closed  at 
night,  and  where  the  traders'  shops  are  disposed  in  rows  or  streets ; 
and  (in  large  towns)  the  dealers  in  particular  commodities  are  con- 
fined to  particular  streets. 

The  Gates  of  the  Cities,  and  the  vacant  places  next  adjacent  to 
them,  must  have  been  of  considerable  size  :  for  we  read  that  Ahab 
king  of  Israel  assembled  four  hundred  false  prophets  before  liimself 
and  Jehoshaphat  king  of  Judah,  in  the  Gate  of  Samaria.  (1  Kin^ 
xxii.  10.)  And,  besides  tliese  prophets,  we  may  readily  conclude 
that  each  of  these  monarchs  had  numerous  attendants  in  waiting. 

1  See  p.  107.  eupra 
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CHAPTER  n. 

ON  THE  DRESS  OF  THE  JEWS. 

L  Dress  in  the  early  Ages. — Upper  Garments. — 11.  Tunic. — ^III. 
Dress  of  the  Women. — ^IV.  Distinction  between  the  *Ifxario»  or 
upper  Garment  and  the  Xitwv  or  Tunic.~--Mode  of  dressing  the 
Hair. — ^VI.  Sandals. — ^Vll.  Some  articles  of  Female  Appard  elu- 
cidated.— Complexion  of  the  Women. — ^VIII.  Rending  of  Gar- 
ments,  a  sign  of  m^ourning. — IX.  JVumerous  changes  of  Apparel^ 
deemed  a  necessary  part  of  their  treasures. 

I.  In  the  early  ages,  the  dress  of  mankind  was  very  simple.  Skins 
of  animals  fiurnished  the  first  materials,  which|  as  men  increased  in 
numbers  and  civilisation,  were  exchanged  for  more  costly  articles, 
made  of  wool  and  flax,  of  which  they  manufactured  woollen  and  linen 
garments  (Levit.  xiii.  47.  Prov.  xxxi.  13.) ;  afterwards  fine  linen^ 
and  silk,  dyed  with  purple,  scarlet,  and  crimson,  became  the  usual 
apparel  of  tlie  more  opulent.  (2  Sam.  i.  24.  Prov.  xxxi.  22.  Luke 
xvi.  19.)  In  tlie  more  early  ages,  garments  of  various  colours  were 
ia  great  esteem  :  such  was  Joseph's  robe,  of  which  his  envious  bre- 
thren stripped  him,  when  they  resolved  to  sell  him.  (Gen.  xxxvii. 
23.)  The  daughters  of  kings  wore  richly  embroidered  vests.  (Psal. 
xlv.  13,  14.)  It  appears  tliat  the  Jewish  garments  were  worn  pretty 
long ;  for  it  is  mentioned  as  an  aggravation  of  the  aflfront  done  to 
David's  ambassadors  by  the  king  of  Ammon,  that  he  cut  off  then* 
garments  in  the  middle  even  to  their  buttocks,   {2  Sam.  x.  4.) 

The  dress  of  the  Jews,  in  the  ordinary  ranks  of  life,  was  simple 
and  nearly  uniform.  John  the  Baptist  had  his  raiment  of  camels* 
/lair, — not  of  the  fine  hair  of  that  animal  which  is  wrought  into  cam- 
lets (in  imitation  of  which,  tliough  made  of  wool,  is  the  English  cam- 
let), but  of  tlie  long  and  shaggy  hair  of  camels,  which  in  the  East  is 
manufactured  into  a  coarse  stuff  hke  that  antiently  worn  by  monks 
and  anchorets.^ 

Dr.  Shaw,  whose  critical  observation  and  long  residence  in  the 
East,  eminently  qualified  him  for  illustrating  the  sacred  records,  has 
given  an  interesting  account  of  ttie  oriental  dress,  which  elucidates 
many  passages  in  a  very  pleasing  manner.  He  observes  tliat  die 
Barbary  women  are  employed  in  making  hykes  or  blankets,  as 
Andromache  and  Penelope  were  of  old,  and  that  tliey  do  not  use 
the  sliutde,  but  conduct  every  thread  of  the  woof  with  their  fingers. 
He  informs  us  that  the  usual  size  of  the  hykc  is  six  yards  long,  and 
five  or  six  feet  broad,  serving  the  Kabyle  or  Arab  for  a  complete 
dress  in  the  day :  and,  as  diey  sleep  in  their  raiment,  as  the  Israel- 
ites did  of  old  (Deut.  xxiv.  13.),  it  likewise  serves  for  his  bed  and 

1  On  thi!«  Buhiect  see  Capl.  Light's  Travels  in  Egypt,  &c.  pp.  135.,  and  Mr. 
Morier's  Second  Joiunoy  in  Pcrtiia,  p.  44  ' 
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covering  iii  tlie  night.  It  is  a  loose,  but  troublesome  kind  of  gar- 
ment, being  frequently  disconcerted  and  falling  to  the  ground,  so  that 
die  person  who  wears  it  is  every  moment  obliged  to  tuck  it  up,  and 
fold  it  anew  around  his  body.  This  shows  tlie  great  use  of  a  girdle 
whenever  they  are  engaged  in  any  active  employment,  and  the  force 
of  tlie  Scripture  injunction  alluding  to  it,  of  mving  our  loins  girded, 
in  order  to  set  about  it.  The  method  of  wearing  these  garments, 
witli  the  use  to  which  tliey  are  at  other  times  put,  in  serving  for  co- 
verlids to  tlieir  beds,  leads  us  to  infer  that  the  finer  sort  of  them  (such 
as  are  worn  by  the  ladies  and  by  persons  of  distincdon)  are  tlie  peplus 
of  the  antients.  RuUi's  veil,  which  held  six  measures  of  barley, 
(Ruth  iii.  15.)  might  be  of  the  like  fashion,  and  have  served  extra- 
ordinarily for  the  same  use  ;  as  were  also  the  clothes  {ra  ifMH-io,  the 
upper  garments)  of  the  Israelites,  (Exod.  xii.  13.)  in  which  they 
folded  up  their  kneading-troughs :  as  the  Moors,  Arabs,  and  Kabyles 
do,  to  tliis  day,  things  of  the  like  burden  and  incumbrance  in  their 
hykcs.  Their  bumooses  also  are  often  used  upon  these  occasions. 
It  is  very  probable,  likewise,  that  the  loose-folding  garment,  the  toga 
of  the  Romans,  was  of  this  kind.  For  if  the  drapery  of  their  sta- 
tues is  to  instruct  us,  this  is  actually  no  other  dian  the  dress  of  the 
Arabs,  when  they  appear  in  their  hykes.  The  plaid  of  the  High 
landers  in  Scotland  i^  the  very  same. 

''  Instead  of  tlie  fhula  that  was  used  by  the  Romans,  the  Arabs 
join  together  with  thread  or  a  wooden  bodkin  the  two  upper  corners 
of  this  garment :  and  after  having  placed  them  first  over  one  of  their 
shoulders,  they  then  fold  the  rest  of  it  about  then:  bodies.  The 
outer  fold  serves  them  frequendy  instead  of  an  apron,  wherein  they 
carry  herbs,  leaves,  com,  &c.  and  may  illustrate  several  allusions 
made  thereto  in  Scripture ;  as  gadiering  die  lap  full  of  wild  eourds, 
(1  Kings  iv.  19.)  rendering  seven-fold,  giving  good  measure  into  the 
bosoMj  (Psalm  cxxix.  12.  Luke  vi.  28.)  shaking  the  lap^  (Matt.  v. 
13.)  &c.  &c. 

"  The  burnoose,  which  answers  to  our  cloak,  is  often  for  warmth 
worn  over  these  hykes.  It  is  wove  in  one  piece,  and  shaped  exacdy 
like  the  garment  of  the  litde  god  Telesphorus,  viz.  strait  about  the 
neck,  with  a  cape  for  a  cover  to  the  head,  and  wide  below  like  a 
cloak.  Some  of  them  are  frirtged  round  the  bottom,  like  Parthena- 
spa's  and  Trajan's  garment  upon  the  basso-relievos  of  Constantine's 
arch.  The  burnoose,  without  the  cape,  seems  to  answer  to  the  Ro- 
man pallium :  and  with  it,  the  bardocucuUus. 

"  If  we  except  the  cape  of  the  burnoose,  which  is  only  occasion- 
ally used  during  a  shower  of  rain,  or  in  very  cold  weather,  several 
Arabs  aiul  Kabyles  go  bare-headed  all  the  year  long,  as  Massinissa 
did  of  old.  binding  their  temples  only  with  a  narrow  fillet,  to  pre- 
vent their  locks  from  being  troublesome.  As  the  anticnt  diaaema 
mitslit  orig;inally  serve  for  this  purpose,  so  it  appears  from  busts  and 
medals  to  have  been  of  no  odier  fashion.  But  the  Moors  and 
Turks,  with  some  of  the  principal  Arabs,  wear  upon  the  crown  of 
tiie  head  a  small  henuspherical  cap  of  scarlet  cloth.     The  turbant, 
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as  they  call  a  long  narrow  web  of  linen,  silk,  or  muslin,  is  folded 
round  the  bottom  of  these  caps,  and  very  properly  distinguishes, 
by  the  number  and  fashion  of  the  folds,  the  several  orders  and  d^ 

S^s  of  soldiers,  and  sometimes  of  citizens,  one  from  another.  We 
d  the  same  dress  and  ornament  of  the  head,  the  tiara,  as  it  was 
called,  upon  a  number  of  medals,  statues,  and  basso-relievos  of  the 
antients;  The  shaving  of  the  razor  that  is  hired  (Isa.  vii.  20.)  !■ 
illustrated  by  the  remarkable  nicety  with  which  the  head  is  ttSi 
shaved  in  the  eastern  countries.  From  the  custom  of  wearing  the 
turban,  this  operation  is  very  frequendy  performed  ;  and  after  it,  the 
head  is  so  smooth  to  the  touch,  that  it  seems  as  if  hair  had  never 
grown  there.^ 

II.  ''  Under  the  hyke  some  wear  a  close-bodied  frock  or  tunic  {jH" 
EbbA  they  call  it)  either  with  or  without  sleeves,  which  differs  little 
firom  the  Roman  h«ntca,  or  habit  in  which  the  constellation  Bootes 
is  usually  painted.  The  ytruv^  or  coat^  of  our  Saviour,  which  wa§ 
woven  wiwout  seam  from  the  top  throughout  (John  xix.  23.)  might  be 
of  the  like   fashion.     This  too,  no  less  than  the  hyke,  is  to  be 

K'  ded  about  their  bodies,  especially  when  they  are  engaged  in  any 
our,  exercise,  or  employment,  at  which  time  they  usually  throw 
off  their  burnooses  and  hykes,  and  remain  only  in  their  tunics :  and 
of  this  kind,  probably  was  the  habit  wherewith  oiu*  Saviour  might 
still  be  clothed,  when  he  is  said  to  lay  aside  his  garments  (SfAario, 
paUium  scilicet  et  p^lum ;  or  bumoose  and  hyke)  and  to  take  a  ' 
tawd  and  gird  himself  (John  xiii.  4.) ;  as  was  likewise  the  fisher's 
ooat  which  St.  Peter  girded  about  him,  when  he  is  said  to  be  naked* 
(John  xxi.  7.)  This  also  was  what  the  same  Peter,  at  the  command 
of  the  angel,  might  have  girded  upon  him,  before  he  is  eniobed  to 
cast  his  garment  (IfMiriov)  about  bim.  Now  the  hyke  or  buraoose, 
or  both,  being  probably  at  that  time  (IfMcnov  or  Ijubana)  the  proper 
dress,  clothing,  or  habit  of  the  eastern  nations,  as  they  still  con- 
tinue to  be  of  the  Kabyles  and  Arabs ;  when  they  laid  them  aside; 
or  appeared  without  the  one  or  the  other,  they  might  very  properly 
be  said  to  be  undrest  or  naked,  according  to  die  eastern  manner 
of  expression.  This  same  convenient  and  uniform  shape  of  these 
garments,  which  are  made  to  fit  all  persons,  may  well  iUustrate  a 
variety  of  expressions  and  occurrences  in  Scripture,  which  to  igno- 
rant persons,  too  much  misled  by  our  fashions,  may  seem  difficult  to 
account  for.  Thus,  among  many  other  instatices,  we  read,  that  the 
goodly  raiment  of  Esau  was  put  upon  Jacob  ;  that  Jonathan  stript 
nimselfof  his  garments  ;  that  the  test  robe  was  brought  out  and  put 

rthe  prodigal  son  ;  and  that  raiment  and  changes  of  raiment  were  * 
given,  and  immediately  put  on,  (as  they  still  continue  to  be  in 
these  eastern  nations)  without  such  previous  and  occasional  alterations 
as  would  be  required  amongst  us  in  the  like  distribution  or  exchange 
of  garments. 

1  Jowett'i  ChrUtian  Researches,  p.  168. 
9  Xtrm  tign\6B9  the  tonic  or  ander-garment. 

VOL.  m.  51  ,  ^ 
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"  Tlic  girdles  6f  these  people  are  usoally  of  worsted,  very  artfully 
woven  into  a  variety  of  figures,  such  as  the  rich  girdles  of  the  virtu- 
ous virgins  may  be  supposed  to  have  been.  (Prov.  xxxi.  24.)  They 
are  made  to  fold  several  times  about  the  body ;  one  end  of  wliich 
being  doubled  back,  and  sewn  along  tlie  edges,  serves  tliem  for  a 
purse,  agreeable  to  the  acceptation  of  die  ^wvij  in  die  Scriptures. 
The  Turks  make  a  farther  use  of  these  girdles,  by  fixing  therein 
their  knives  and  poniards :  whilst  tlie  Hojias,  t.  e.  the  writers  and 
secretaries,  suspend  in  the  same  their  inkhorns ;  a  custom  as  old  as 
the  prophet  Ezekiel,  who  mentions  (ix.  2.)  a  person  clothed  in  white 
linen^  with  an  inkhorn  upon  his  loins. 

"  It  is  customary  for  She  Turks  and  Moors  to  wear  shirts  of  linen, 
or  cotton,  or  gauze,  undemeatli  the  tunics.  But  the  Arabs  wear 
nothmg  but  woollen.  There  is  a  ceremony,  indeed,  in  some  Dou- 
wars,  which  obliges  the  bridegroom  and  the  bride  to  wear  each  of 
them  a  shirt  at  the  celebration  of  their  nuptials ;  but  then,  out  of  a 
strange  kind  of  superstition,  they  are  not  afterwards  to  wash  them  or 
put  Aem  off,  whilst  one  piece  hangs  to  another.  The  sleeves  of 
these  shirts  are  wide  and  open,  without  folds  at  the  neck  or  wrist,  as 
ours  have ;  those  particularly  of  the  women,  are  oftentimes  of  the 
richest  gauze,  adorned  with  different-coloured  ribands,  interchange- 
ably sewed  to  each  other. 

*'  Neither  are  the  Bedoweens  accustomed  to  wear  drawers ;  a  habit, 
notwithstanding,  which  tlie  citizens  of  both  sexes  constandy  appear 
in,  especially  when  they  go  abroad,  or  receive  visits. 

in.  "  The  virgins  are  distinguished  from  die  matrons,  in  having 
their  drawers  made  of  needle-work,  striped  silk  and  linen ;  just  as 
Tamar's  garment  is  described.  (2  Sam.  xiii.  18.)  But  when  the 
women  are  at  home  and  in  private,  then  dieir  hykes  are  laid  aside, 
and  sometimes  their  tunics ;  and  uistead  of  drawers,  diey  bind  only 
a  towel  about  dieir  loins.  A  Barbary  matron,  in  her  undress,  ap- 
pears exacdy  in  tlie  same  manner  that  Silanus  does  in  the  Admi- 
randa. 

'•'When  these  ladies  appear  in  public,  Uiey  always  fold  tliera- 
selves  up  so  closely  in  their  hykes,  that  even  without  dieir  veils,  we 
could  di^over  very  lltde  of  their  faces.  But  in  the  summer  months, 
when  they  retire  to  tlieir  country  seats,  they  walk  abroad  with  less 
caution ;  though  even  then,  upon  the  approach  of  a  stranger,  they 
always  drop  their  veils,  as  Rebekali  did  upon  the  sight  of  Isaac. 
(Gen.  xxiv.  65.)  They  all  affect  to  have  their  hair,  the  instrument 
of  their  pride  (Isa.  xxii.  12.)  hang  down  to  the  ground,  which, 
iL 'lAer  they  have  collected  it  into  one  lock,  diey  bind  and  plait  with 
ribands ;  a  piece  of  finery  disapproved  of  by  tiie  aposde.  (1  Peter 
iii.  3.)  Where  nature  has  been  less  liberal  in  this  ornament,  there 
the  defect  is  supplied  by  art,  and  foreign  hair  is  procured  to  be 
interwoven  with  die  natural.  Absalom's  hair  which  was  sold  for 
200  shekels  (2  Sam.  xiv.  26.)  might  have  been  applied  to  this  use. 
After  the  hair  is  thus  plaited,  they  proceed  to  dress  their  heads,  by 
tying,  above  die  lock  I  have  described,  a  triangular  pieoe  of  Iineii| 
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adorned  with  various  figures  in  needle-work.  This,  among  persons 
of  better  fashion,  is  covered  with  a  sarmaJi,  as  tliey  call  it  (of  the  like 
sound  with  D*3*T2^ni  Isaiah  iii.  18.),  which  is  made  in  the  same  tri- 
angular shape,  of  flexible  gold  or  silver,  artfully  cut  tlirough  and 
engraven  in  imitation  of  lace,  and  might  therefore  ansi^er  to  the 
moori-like  ornament  mentioned  above.  A  handkerchief  of  crape, 
gauze,  silk,  or  painted  linen,  bound  close  over  the  sarmcJi,  and  falling 
afterwards  carelessly  upon  the  favourite  lock,  completes  tlie  head^ 
dress  of  the  Moorish  ladies. 

"  But  none  of  these  ladies  think  themselves  completely  dressed 
till  they  have  tinged  their  eye-lids  with  cd-ka-hol^^  i.  e.  the.  powder  of 
lead-ore.  Now,  as  tliis  is  performed  by  first  dipping  into  this  pow- 
der a  small  wooden  bodkin  of  the  thickness  of  a  quill,  and  then 
drawing  it  afterwards  through  the  eyelids,  over  the  ball  of  the  eye, 
we  have  a  lively  image  of  what  the  prophet  Jeremiah  (iv.  30.)  may 
be  supposed  to  mean  by  renting  the  eyes  (not  as  we  render  it,  with 
paintings  but)  with  nj)  lead-ore.  Tiie  sooty  colour  which  in  this 
manner  is  communicated  to  die  eyes,  is  thought  to  add  a  wonderful 
gracefulness  to  persons  of  all  complexions.  The  practice  of  it,  no 
doubt,  is  of  great  antiquity  :  for,  besides  the  instances  already  taken 
notice  of,  we  find  that  when  Jezebel  is  said  to  have  painted  her  face, 
(2  Kings  ix.  30.)  the  original  words  are  ,'T^Jjj^  DDD  OC^H'  '•  ®'  '*^ 
adjusted,  or  set  off,  her  eyes  with  the  powder  of  lead-ore.  So  likewise 
Ezek.  xxiii.  40.  is  to  be  understood.  Karan-happuc,  t.  e.  the  horn 
of  pouk  or  lead-ore,  tlie  name  of  Job's  youngest  daughter,  was  rela- 
tive to  tliis  custom  or  practice."* 

IV.  The  preceding  learned  and  curious  observations  happilj 
.  illustrate  several  parts  of  sacred  writ.  A  passage  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  clearly  fixes  the  difference  between  the  'Ijumxtiov  or  Upper 
Garment,  and  the  Xiruv  or  Tunic.  During  St.  Peter's  abode  at 
Joppe,  one  Dorcas,  a  pious,  amiable,  and  beneficent  Christian 
woman  fell  sick  and  died.  The  believers  at  Joppe  having  received 
information  that  Peter  was  at  Lydda,  despatched  two  messengers 
to  him,  entreating  he  would  come  to  them  without  delay.  On 
Peter's  arrival  tlicy  took  him  into  an  upper  room  where  the  corpse 
lay,  round  which  a  number  of  indigent  widows  stood  bathed  in 
tears,  deploring  the  irreparable  loss  they  had  sustained,  and  sbow- 
rog  Peter  a  variety  of  (xifl'wvaf  i^au  JjUMM-ia)  under  and  upper  gar- 

1  This  word  is  rendered  by  Golius  and  others,  Stibium,  Antimonii  specieSf  and 
•ometimes  colirium :  the  Hebrew  Sro  cahot  has  the  same  interpretation ;  and  the 
verb  rhns  joined  with  |o^p  (E«ek.  xxiii.  40.)  is  rendered,  Thou  paintest  thine  syay. 
X\t  is  taken  in  the  like  signification,  bein^  rendered  atUinumiuMf  stibium  qqp  wk  . 
tingenda  nigrore  cilia,  sen  ad  ventt^andos  oculos,  peculiariter  utebantor ;  color 
aubniger  ez  pulveribus  stibii  confectus.  Sehindl,  Lex.  St.  Jerome  likewise  upon 
these  words  p^N  *iifla  (Isa.  liv.  11.)  which  we  render  (I  wiU  lay)  thy  stones  with 
fair  eoUmrSy  takes  notice,  quod  onmes  prsster  LXX.  similiter  transtolerunt,  vis. 
(stemam)  in  stibio,  lapides  tuos,  in  similitudinem  comptc  mulieris,  qoe  oculos 
jnngil  stibioy  ut  pulchritudinem  significet  civitatis.  pD  therefore,  and  hno  and  at* 
luhhol,  denoting  the  same  mineral  substance  or  coUyrium,  it  may  he  presumed  that 
what  is  eaQed  to  this  day  ka-hol,  which  is  a  rich  lead  ore  pounded  to  an  impalpa- 
hle  powder,  was  the  Ynineral  which  they  always  made  use  of  for  painting  tli»  ffN. 

*  Dr.  fllMw's  TraTeU  in  Barbary,  toI.  i.  pp.  403—414. 
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ments,  which  Dorcas  had  made  to  clothe  poor  necessitous  ob^ 
jects.^  It  wa^  these  ^uirta  or  upper  garments^  consisting  of  a  kxMe 
square  piece  of  cloth  wrapped  round  the  body,  which  that  vast 
multitude,  which  escorted  Jesus  in  that  triumphant  processbn  into 
the  capital,  spread  in  the  public  road  by  way  of  carpet.^  Pb- 
tarch  mforms  us,  that  the  same  affectionate  respect  and  reverence 
was  paid  to  Cato.  ''  When  Cato's  expedition  was  ended,  he  veas 
escorted  not  only  with  the  customary  praises  and  acclamations,  but 
with  tears  and  the  tenderest  endearments,  the  populace  spaEADiNO 
THEIR  OARMENTs  UNDER  HIS  FEET  whcrever  he  walked,  and  with 
affectionate  fervour  kissing  his  hands, — testimonies  of  public  re- 
spect which  the  Romans  at  that  time  showed  to  very  few  of  their 
commanders^^*^ — ^A  person  divested  of  his  upper  garment,  b  the 
eastern  language  is  styled  nakedj  notwithstanding  his  being  clothed 
in  a  tunic  or  under  garment.  Thus  David  is  represented  to  dance 
naked  before  the  ark  in  the  sight  of  all  Israel — ^not  that  we  can 
suppose  the  monarch  to  be  stripped  naked  and  to  be  guilty  of  such 
public  indecency  and  folly — ^tbe  term  only  denotes  that  he  had  laid 
aside  his  upper  garment.^  In  like  manner  it  is  said  of  Simon 
Peter,  that  when  he  heard  it  was  the  Lord,  he  immediately  drt  his 
fisher's  coat  about  him,  for  he  was  naked.  (John  xxi.  7.)  But  thb 
mode  of  speaking  is  not  peculiar  to  the  Easterns :  it  is  of  very  fre- 
quent occurrence  in  the  Greek  and  Roman  classics.' — ^That  gar- 
ment of  our  Saviour,  which  is  described  to  be  woven  without  seam 
from  the  top  to  the  bottom,  is  very  improperly  in  our  translation 
called  a  coat :  it  was  his  tunic  or  under  garment  (^(ircja),  and  pro- 

1  Acts  iz.  39. 

^  *0U  vXcfvroc  o-^koi  EZTPAZAN  iavTi0v  ra  S^aria  tv  ni  M«.  Matt.  ZJd.  8. 

3  £«ci  is  rtXos  ux^v  h  vrpnrua  na  Karwvi,  trpocn/i^^v,  9vk  cv;^aift  &  Kotpw  tffriPy  nU 
nanmSf  aXka  Sax^t  icai  wi^ifitXaiif  airXi?vroi(,  inrori9cirr«iy  ra  \ftaria  rotf  freet¥  9  iaiifytf 
Mt  Kara^Xomrav  rat  y(if»a(.  Plutarch  in  Catone  Jun.  p.  4CU.  Edit.  Gr.  8vo.  So 
•Jio  ClytemneBtra  ordera  her  servant  to  spread  garments  in  the  roadi  in  ord^r  ta 
grace  and  honour  the  return  of  Agamemnon. 

A/i«*ai,  ri  iuKXs0*  aU  tmmXrM  rcXo( 
Utioif  KcXcvdov  OTfvvvtivai  rgrawiteMip  J 
£v^(  ytvtv^tt  irop^itpotfrpMro(  mpof 

£f  3«»/(*.    iE^hyli  Agamemnon,  ver.  917.    See  also  rer.  930. 

flee  also  Stanleyon  ver.  918.  in  Editione  Pauw.  1745. 

4  3  Sam.  vi.  20.  For  it  is  expressly  said,  a  few  verses  before  that,  when  he  th«s 
danced  before  the  Lord  he  was  girded  with  a  linen  ephod,  Md.  ver.  14. 

9  The  word  yv/tvoc  in  Greek,  and  vudus  in  Latin,  is  frequently  employed  not  io 
denote  a  person  absolutely  naked,  but  only  stripped  of  his  upper  garment,  or 
■lightly  clothed.    AWu«  ara  sere  nudug.    Vurgil.  Georg.  L  ver.  899. 


IIoXv(  a*  o^Xot 


nrMMH  i^prci  e^Kiap  c^wv  rroAHN.    Euripidis  RhesiiSy  Ttr.  SIS. 

Kowpos  (try  tn  yvfiMf. 

Andron.  Rhodius,  lib.  2.  ver.  709.    Hoelzlin.  L.  Bat.  1641. 
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Koi  {<f«f  c^f*  «yiMf  vMiiioc  3i^f.  lib.  iii.  ver.  15S60.    E»#MfiK  m^ldH 

T9H  AfYum»s  a«ccT«cy<y.    Po^ttni  Stfilag.  p.  81.     Ofrwf  tyti,  txjh  Y^P"^ 

i/icif  ^  tvtvXei.  p.  35.    T«  Mfumi  cvmir  i^m  f»  ttfar  likm^  in  rm  asnc 
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bably  was  the  elaborate  ymk  and  afTectionate  gift  of  one  of  those 

Kis  and  beneficent  women  who  attended  his  ministry  ;  as  it  is  well 
wn  the  fair  sex  made  all  the  apparel  of  those  times,  and  we  find 
ladies  of  the  first  rank  and  distinction  thus  usefidly  employed.^  Wheti 
.Jesus  was  seized,  we  read  that  a  young  man,  excited  by  the  tumuh 
and  disturbance  that  was  made  in  the  dead  of  night,  hastily  threw 
about  him  a  linen  garment,  issued  from  the  liouse  to  learn  the  occa- 
sion of  this  confusion,  and  followed  the  crowd  for  some  time.  But 
the  ofiicers,  who  apprehended  Jesus,  thinking  him  one  of  his  compa- 
nions, immediately  seized  him :  upon  which  he  left  his  garment  iu 
their  hands,  fled  away  naked,  ana  thus  narrowly  made  his  escape 
from  them.^ 

By  the  Mosaic  constitutbn  in  Numb.  xv.  37 — 40.  the  Israelites 
were  enjoined  to  put  a  tassel  to  each  of  the  four  comers  of  the  large 
piece  of  cloth,  which  they  used  as  an  upper  garment,  tliat  they  might 
remember  all  the  commandments  of  the  JLjord^  to  do  them.  A  similar 
exhortation  is  recorded  in  Deut.  vi.  8.  compared  with  Exod.  xiii.  IG. 
But,  in  succeeding  ages,  these  injunctions  were  abused  to  superstitious 
purposes ;  and  the  phylacteries,  or  strips  of  parchment  with  portions 
df  the  law  inscribed  upon  them,  (which  they  wore  either  bound  round 
their  wrists  and  their  foreheads,  or  attached  to  the  borders  of  their 
garments,)  were  converted  to  superstitious  uses,  and  regarded  as  a 
Kind  of  amulets,  or  charms,  for  preserving  the  person,  and  warding 
off  evils.  The  practice  of  inscribing  passages  of  the  law  upon  the 
door-posts  of  their  houses,  is  said  to  be  still  continued  by  the  Moham- 
medans in  Judaea  and  Syria.^ 

V.  All  the  Grecian  and  Roman  women,  without  distinction, 
wore  their  hair  long.^  On  this  they  lavished  all  their  art,  disposing 
it  in  various  forms,  and  embellishing  it  with  divers  ornaments.  In 
the  antient  medals,  statues,  and  basso-relievos,  we  behold  those 
plaited  tresses  which  the  apostles  Peter  and  Paul^  condemn,  and 
see  those  expensive  and  fantastic  decorations  which  the  ladies  of 
those  times  bestowed  upon  their  head-dress.  This  pride  of  braided 
and  plated  tresses,  this  ostentation  of  jewels,  this  vain  display  of 

Aaiy  ^Uftoi  txowra^  wavxtiv  it  iroXv  wktm^  bn  ««<  fic/oXa  nu  yo/im  ovra,  iwi/vtrmu  Dion 
Uassius,  lib.  zxxviii.  p.  185.  Reimar.  Cicero  says  that  Anthony  come  aaked  into 
the  Forum.  rv/ivo()  m  nartpts^  y««iws  sac  fi<^»piff/icvo(  tts  r^v  ayopav  twiikOt.  Dion  Cos- 
•ioB,  lib.  xlv.  p.  439.  Hamburg.  1750. 

1  Andromache,  Helen,  Electra,  Livia,  the  wife  of  Augustus,  Slc. 

3  Mark  ziv.  51.  Non  de  Apostolorum  grege — sed  ez  villA  ali(^ua  horto  proximo, 
Btropitu  militum  ezcitatus,  et  subito  accurrens,  ut  conspiceret  quid  ageretur.  Gro- 
tins  ad  Marc  zi.  51. 

3  Sm  Galmet's  DifiUonary  of  the  Bible,  vol.  ii.  Toee  Phylaeieries. 

4  Kofu/v  fMt  cvi  VM  Kfari  tsmov  utmm,  Euripidis  Bacche,  ver.  829.  Batfooy  ratv- 
MXv/<(vo<  r|iy  iro|i«v  yvnuKmw  itnpf.  They  wear  their  hair  long  and  flowing  like 
women.  Strabo,  lib.  iii.  p.  154.  Pane.  1620.  Att\m  rfimftrmt  xo/tof  ^Xonx'nm 
•vMavfM  «ifi  re  Sft^v^  mu  M99fm¥  ifx^  a^ifa*  4c,  mu  MfMf  am  ••fMf  criv  M««a.  Stra- 
bo, p.  467.  Casauoon.  'O  y«p  ecof  r«v  |tfv  ywautm  Xtum  n9tXt9»  «ivai,  tnnfvn  rn  MOfug 
pufni  &ngf  Irflw  r^  x^m  fmt^ofitimir  Clem.  Alez.  Piedag.  lib.  iiL  p.  2SM.    Paris,  1509. 

5  Pet  lii.  3.    S|ivXmc«  rytjciw-— *M<XX«  U  /iggyiw; 

nXa^cv^  vXMHUMsr*    Bht  was  going  to  plait  her  long  tnnet. 
Rhodiut.  lib.  ill  ▼.  ^i&,  1641. 
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fineryi  the  apostles  mterdict,  as  proofs  of  A  light  and  little  mind,  ani^  fp 
inconrfstent  with  the  modesty  and  decorum  of  Christian  women.     Sfc     i 
Paul,  in  his  first  Epistle  to  Timothy,  in  the  passage  where  he  con^ 
demns  it,  shows  us  m  what  ' 
/  vnll,  says  he,  that  women 


k 


demns  it,  shows  us  m  what  the  pride  of  female  dress  then  consifllid.  v 

omen  adorn  themselves  in  modest  apparel^  ^'^'^^l 
shamefacedness  and  sobriety^  not  with  broidered  haib,  or  gold,  or  v» 
PEARLS,  or  COSTLY  ARRAY :  but  (which  hecomtth  women  professing 
godliness)  with  good  works.  St.  Peter  in  like  manner  ordains,  that 
the  adorning  oi  the  fair  sex  should  not  be  so  much  that  outward 
adombg  of  plaiting  the  hair,  and  of  wearing  of  gold,  or  putting  on 
of  apparel :  but  let  it  be  the  hidden  man  of  the  heart,  in  that  which 
is  not  corruptible,  even  the  ornament  of  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit, 
which  is  in  tne  sight  o(  God  of  great  price.  On  the  contrary,  the 
men  in  those  times  universally  wore  their  hair  short,  as  appears  from 
all  the  books,  medak,  and  statues,  that  have  been  transmitted  to  us. 
This  circumstance,  which  formed  a  principal  distinction  in  dress 
between  the  sexes,  happily  illustrates  the  following  passage  in  St. 
Paul  (1  Cor.  xi.  14,  15.),  Doth  not  even  nature  itsdTteach  you,  that 
if  a  MAN  liave  long  hair,^  it  is  a  shame  to  him.  ISut  if  a  woman 
nave  long  hair,  it  is  a  glory  to  her :  for  her  hair  is  given  Iter  for 
a  covering. 

The  Jewish  and  Grecian  ladies,  moreover,  never  appeared  in  pub- 
lic without  a  veil.^  Hence  St.  Paul  severely  censures  the  Coriutnian 
women  for  appearing  in  the  church  without  a  veil,  and  praying  to  God 
uncovered,  by  which  they  threw  off  the  decency  and  modesty  of  the 
sex,  and  exposed  themselves  and  their  religion  to  the  satire  and 
ealumny  of  the  heathens.  The  whole  passage  beautifully  and  clearly 
txhibits  to  the  reader's  ideas  the  distinguishing  customs  which  then 
prevailed  in  the  different  dress  and  appearance  of  the  sexes.  (Com- 
pare 1  Cor.  xi.  3 — 16.)' 

Long  hair  was  in  great  esteem  among  the  Jews.  The  hair  of  Ab- 
salom's head  was  of  such  prodigious  length,  that  in  his  flight,  whai 
defeated  in  batde,  as  he  was  riding  with  great  speed  under  the  trees, 
it  caught  hold  of  one  of  the  boughs ;  in  consequence  of  which  he  was 
lifted  off  his  saddle,  and  his  mule  running  firom  beneath  him,  left  him 
suspended  in  the  air,  unable  to  extricate  himself.  (2  Sam.  xviii.  9.) 
The  plucking  off  the  hair  was  a  great  disgrace  among  the  Jews  ;  and, 
therefore,  Nehemiah  punished  in  this  manner  those  Jews  who  had 
been  guilty  of  irregular  marriages,  in  order  to  put  them  to  the 
greater  shame.     (Neh.  xiii.  25.) 

The  Jews  wore  their  beards  very  long,  as  we  may  see  from  the 
example  of  the  amba^adors,  whom  David  sent  to  the  king  of  the 
Ammonites,  and  whom  that  ill-advised  king  caused  to  be  shaved  by 
way  of  affiront.    (2  Sam.  x.  4.)  And  as  the  shaving  of  them  was  ac- 

1  Affffeiv  owe  twtoiKt  Mfcq.— I%ocylide8,  ver.  290. 

^  XincaXv^^M  rm  nrra  trXifv  <c  fni  oucoi  fw»ic.     CI.  AldZind.  Pedftff .  lib.  ill.  p.  SS6. 
Paris.    Again,  the  same  fiither  giving  directions  concerningthe  &ir  atx,  ^ajB^ Ofk» 

yap  fUpes  &rt  ov¥  amyvjivmim^t  ywaiiut,  cwforgf .  p.  204.  edit.  1639. 

^  Dr.  Harwood'i  Introduction,  vol.  ii.  pp.  9o^l03. 
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t  lAunted  a  great  indignity,  m  the  cuttmg  off  half  their  beards,  which 
^  made  them  still  more  ridirilous,  was  a  great  addition  to  the  affiant,  in 
.•  ^Ifcuntry  where  beards  were  held  in  such  great  veneration, 
t       III  the  East,  especially  among  the  Arabs  and  Turks,  the  beard  is 
l^cim  now  reckoned  the  greatest  ornament  of  a  man,  and  is  not  trim- 
i ,  iihed  or  shaven,  except  in  cases  of  extreme  grief.  With  them  a  shaven 
^    beard  is  reputed  to  be  more  unsightly  than  the  loss  of  a  nose ;  and  a 
man,  who  possesses  a  reverend  beard,  is  in  their  opinion,  incapable  of 
acting  dishonestly.     If  they  wish  to  affirm  any  thing  with  peculiar 
solemnity,  they  swear  by  their  beard ;  and  when  they  express  their 
good  wishes  for  any  one,  they  make  use  of  the  ensuing  formula — 
God  preserve  thy  blessed  beard !   From  these  instances,  which  serve 
to  elucidate  many  other  passages  of  the  Bible  besides  that  above 
quoted,  we  may  readily  understand  the  full  extent  of  the  disgrace 
wantonly  inflicted  by  the  Ammonitish  king,  in  cutting  off  half  the 
beards  of  David^s  ambassadors.     Niebuhr  relates,  that  if  any  one  cut 
off  his  beard,  after  having  recited  a  fatha^  or  prayer,  which  is  consi- 
dered in  the  nature  of  a  vow  never  to  cut  it  off,  he  is  liable  to  be  se- 
verely punished,  and  also  to  become  the  laughing-stock  of  those  who 
profess  his  faith.^    The  same  traveller  has  also  recorded  an  instance 
of  a  modem  Arab  prince  having  treated  a  Persian  envoy  in  the  same 
manner  as  Hanun  treated  David's  ambassadors,  which  brought  ^ 
powerful  army  upon  him  in  the  year  1765.^    The  not  trimming  of 
the  beard  was  one  of  the  indications  by  which  tlie  Jews  expressed 
their  mourning.  (2  Sam.  xit.  24.) 

VI.  Their  legs  were  bare,  and  on  the  feet  they  wore  sandals,  or 
soles  tied  in  various  manners  around  the  foot,  wfiich  they  pulled 
off  on  entering  a  sacred  place  (Josh.  v.  15.),  as  tlie  Mohasmiedans 
do  to  this  day.  It  is  also  commonly  observed  in  visits  to  great 
men ;  the  sandals  or  sUppers  being  pulled  off  at  the  door,  and 
either  left  there  or  given  to  a  servant  to  bear.  It  was  customary 
among  the  Romans  to  lay  aside  their  shoes  when  they  went  to  a 
banquet  The  servants  took  them  off  their  masters'  feet  when 
they  entered  the  house,  and  returned  them  when  they  departed  to 
their  own  habitations.  Among  the  Jews,  when  a  guest  arrived,  he 
was  immediately  conducted  into  a  room,  the  servants  untied  bis 
sandals,  and  were  employed  in  wasbmg  his  feet  from  the  defilenxientii 
of  mire  and  dust.  (Gen.  xviii.  4.  xix.  2.  xxiv.  32.  Luke  vii.  44.) 
Ai  this  was  usually  the  office  of  the  lowest  order  of  servants,  this 
well  known  custom  wiU  particularly  illustrate  two  passages  of 
sacred  Scripture.  Referring  to  this  usage,  the  Baptist  told  those 
who  were  deputed  from  the  Sanhedrin  to  interrogate  him,  whether 
be  were  the  Messiah,  who  was  then  the  object  of  universal  expec* 
tation, — that  there  came  one  after  him  whose  shoe-latchet  be  was 
not  worthy  to  stoop  down  to  unloose  (Luke  iii.  16.) ;  meaning,  that 
the  Messiah,  who  had  now  m|pe  his  appearance  among  them,  was 
a  person  of  such  dignity  of  nature'  and  character,  that  he  did  not 

I   ■!  •  ■  ■  ■  .  ■  I  ■■      .1    I  I     I  ■■       I      ■ 

1  Description  da  I'Arabie,  p.  61.  9  Ibid. 
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deem  himself  worthy  of  performing  for  him  tlie  most  humble  and 
servile  office.  Another  passage  of  Scrip6ire,  on  which  the  .know- 
ledge of  thb  custom  sheds  light  and  beauty,  is  that  in  which  our 
Lord  is  represented  as  abruptly  rising  from  the  paschal  supper — 
stripping  off  his  upper  garment — girding  himself  with  a  towel,  as  die 
servants  of  those  times  were— ^pouring  water  into  a  basin,  washing  his 
disciples'  feet  (John  xiii.  4,  5.),  and  wiping  them  with  the  towel  he 
had  tied  about  him.  Proceeding  in  a  regular  order,  when  he  came 
to  Simon  Peter,  he  said  to  him  :  Lard,  thou  shah  never  wash  my  feet 
— ^you  shall  never  debase  and  degrade  yourself  to  perform  to  me 
such  an  office — ^the  office  of  the  meanest,  lowest  slave.  After  he 
had  washed  their  feet,  put  on  his  clothes,  and  resumed  his  place  at 
table,  he  then  addressed  himself  to  them.  Do  you  know  the  instruc- 
tion I  intended  to  convey  to  you  by  this  action  ?  You  honour  me 
with  the  tides  of  your  instructor  and  master,  and  the  appellaUons  are 
just,  and  due  to  my  character.  If  I  then  your  exalted  instructor 
have  demeaned  myself  to  wash  your  feet,  you  ought  in  like  manner 
to  condescend  to  perform  the  humblest  offices  one  to  another.  The 
language  of  this  public  figurative  acUon,  which  thus  taught  them 
humility  in  the  most  amiable  and  condescending  manner,  would  seal 
stronger  impressions  upon  their  minds  than  all  the  verbal  instrucdons 
and  didacdc  precepts  which  could  have  been  inculcated. 

VII.  Although  the  garments  andendy  worn  by  the  Jews  were 
few  in  number,  yet  their  ornaments  were  many,  especiaUy  those 
worn  by  the  women.  The  prophet  Isaiah,  when  reproaching  the 
daughters  of  Sion  with  their  luxury  and  vanity,  gives  us  a  par- 
dcular  account  of  their  female  ornaments.  (Isa.  iii.  16 — ^24.)  The 
most  remarkable  were  these  :  The  frontal  jevoel,  which,  though  it 
was  fastened  on  their  foreheads,  yet  hung  down  lower,  whence  it 
is  called  a  nose-jewel,  (ver.  21.)  This  is  mentioned  by  Ezekiel. 
(xvi.  12.)  The  ear-ring  was  one  of  the  love-tokens  presented  to 
Rebecca  in  the  name  of  Isaac  (Gen.  xxiv.  22.) :  it  was  an  orna- 
ment worn  by  the  men  as  well  as  the  women,  as  appears  from 
Gen.  xxxv.  4.^  and  Exod.  xxxii.  2. ;  and  by  other  nadons  as  well 
as  the  Jews,  as  is  evident  from  Numb.  xxxi.  50.  and  Judg.  viii.  24. 
It  should  seem  that  this  ornament  had  been  heretofore  used  for 
•ido^Ltrous  purposes,  since  Jacob,  in  the  injunction  which  he  gave  to 
liis  household,  commanded  them  to  put  aioay  the  strange  gods  that 
were  in  their  hands,  and  the  ear-rings  that  were  in  their  ears.  (Geo. 
xxxv.  2.  4.) 

Another  female  ornament  was  a  chain  about  the  neck  (Ezek.  xvi. 


1  It  is  probable  that  the  ear-rin^  or  jewels,  worn  by  Jacob*!  hoiuehold,  had 
been  consecrated  to  superstitious  purposes,  and  worn  perhaps  as  a  kind  ofamuli^ 
It  appears  that  rings,  whether  on  the  ears  ot  nose,  were  first  svperfltitioasljr  won 
in  honour  of  false  gods,  and  probaUj  of  thowi,  whose  circular  ft>rm  they  nuHit  bt 
designed  to  represent.  Maimonides  mentioB  rings  and  vessels  of  thisluiMi  with 
the  unage  of  the  sun,  moon,  &c.  impressed  on  them.  These  superstitioiis  objeelf 
were  concealed  by  Jacob  in  a  place  known  only  to  himself.  Grotrai  on  QtSL  UXf. 
4.    Cahnet's  Dictionary,  vol.  ii.  voce  Bing. 
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11),  which  appears  to  have  been  used  also  by  the  meu,  as  may  be 
inferred  from  Prov.  i.  9.  This  was  a  general  ornament  in  all  the 
eastern  countries  :  thus  Pharaoh  is  said  to  have  put  a  chain  of  gold 
about  Jos^^s  neck  (Gen.  xli.  42.) ;  and  Belshazzar  did  the  same 
to  Daniel  (Dan.  v.  29.) :  and  it  is  mentioned  with  several  otlier 
things  as  part  of  the  Midianitish  spoil.  (Numb.  xxxi.  50.)  Further, 
the  arms  or  wrists  were  adorned  with  bracelets :  these  are  in  tlie 
catalogue  of  the  female  ornaments  used  by  the  Jews  (Ezek.  xvi. 
11.),  and  were  part  of  Rebecca's  present.  They  were  also  worn 
by  men  of  any  considerable  ficure,  for  we  read  of  Judah's  bracelets 
(Gen.  xxxviii.  18.),  and  of  uose  worn  by  Saul.  (2  Sam.  i.  10.) 
Lastly,  the  ring  is  noticed  as  an  ornament  for  the  finger.  (Isa.  iii. 
21.)  This  is  mentioned  in  the  parable  of  the  prodigal,  where  the 
faljl^  orders  a  ring  for  his  returning  son  (Luke  xv.  22.),  and  also  by 
the  apostle  James,  (ii.  2.)  The  compliment  of  a  royal  ring  was  a 
token  that  the  person,  to  whom  it  was  given,  was  invested  with  power 
and  honour ;  thus  Pharaoh  took  off  his  ring  from  his  hand,  and  put  it 
on  Joseph's.  (Gen.  xli.  42.)  And  Ahashucrus  plucked  off  his  ring 
from  his  finger,  and  bestowed  it  on  Haman  (Esther  iii.  10.),  and 
afterwards  on  Mordccai.  (chap.  viii.  2.)  We  read  in  Exod.  xxxviii. 
8.  of  the  women's  looking-glassesj  which  were  not  made  of  what  is 
now  called  glass,  but  of  polished  brass,  otherwise  these  Jewish  women 
could  not  have  contributed  tliem  towards  the  making  of  the  brazen 
laver,  as  is  there  mentioned.  In  later  times,  mirrors  were  made  of 
other  polished  metal,  which  at  best  could  only  reflect  a  very  obscure 
and  imperfect  image.  Hence  Saint  Paul,  in  a  very  apt  and  beauti- 
ful simile,  describes  the  defective  and  limited  knowledge  of  the 
present  state  by  that  opaque  and  dim  representation  of  objects  which 
those  mirrors  exhibited.  J^aw  we  see  hC  stfturtgov  by  means  of  a 
mirror j^  darkly ;  not  through  a  glassy  as  in  our  version  of  1  Cor.  xiii. 
12. ;  for  telescopes,  as  every  one  knows,  are  a  very  late  invention. 

To  the  articles  of  apparel  above  enumerated  there  were  also 
added  tinkling  ornaments  about  the  feet.  Most  of  these  articles 
of  female  apparel  are  still  in  use  in  the  East.  The  East  Indian 
women,  who  accompanied  the  Indo-Anglican  army  from  India  ta 
Egypt,  wore  large  rings  in  their  noses,  and  silver  cinctures  about 
their  ancles  and  wrists,  their  faces  being  painted  above  the  eye- 
brows. In  Persia  and  Arabia  also  it  is  well  known  that  the  women 
paint  their  faces  and  wear  gold  and  silver  rings  about  their  ancles, 

1  The  Zmrrpov,  or  metallic  tnirror,  u  mentioned  by  the  author  of  the  apocr3rpha] 
book  of  the  Wiadom  of  Solomon  (vii.  2G.)  ;  who,  speaking  of  wiadoro,  says  that 
she  is  the  hri£ktncts  of  the  everlasting  U^ht  and  EZOnTPON  utmXtimnv  the  vnspot' 
ted  MIRROR  qf  the  power  of  Ood  and  the  image  of  his  goodness.  The  author,  also, 
of  the  book  of  Ecclesiaaticus,  exhorting  to  put  no  trust  in  an  enemy,  says :  Though 
he  humble  himself  and  go  erouehing,  yet  take  good  heed  and  beware  of  him  ;  and 
tkou  shalt  be  unto  him  in  utitiitaj(tts  EZOnTPON,  as  if  thou  hadst  wiped  a  mirror, 
and  thou  shalt  know  that  his  rust  hath  not  altogether  been  wiped  away.  (Ecclus. 
zii.  11.)  The  mention  of  rust  in  this  place  manifestly  indicates  the  metallic  com- 
position of  the  mirror ;  which  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the  antifBl  classic  wri^s. 
See  particularly  Anacreon,  Ode  zi.  3.  and  zx.  5,  0. 
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which  arc  full  of  little  bells  tliat  tinkle  as  tliey  walk  or  trip  along.' 
The  licensed  prostitutes  whom  Dr.  Richardson  saw  at  Gueneh  (a 
large  commercial  town  of  Upper  Egypt),  were  attired  m  a  similar 
manner.'  ^ 

It  was  a  particular  injunction  of  the  Alosaic  law  that  the  tromen 
shall  not  wear  that  which  pertaineth  unto  a  man^  neither  shall  a  num 
put  on  a  woman^s  garment.  (Deut.  xxii.  5.)  This  precaution  was 
very  necessary  against  the  abuses  which  are  the  usual  consequences 
of  such  disguises.  For  a  woman  drest  in  a  man's  clothes  will  not 
be  restrained  so  readily  by  that  modesty  which  is  the  peculiar 
ornament  of  her  sex ;  and  a  man  drest  in  a  woman's  habit  may 
without  fear  and  shame  go  into  companies  where,  without  this  dis- 
guise, shame  and  fear  would  hinder  his  admittance,  and  prevent  his 
appearing.  # 

In  hot  countries,  like  a  considerable  part  of  Palestine,  travellers 
inform  us,  that  the  greatest  difference  imaginable  subsists  between 
the  complexions  of  the  women.  Those  of  any  condition  seldom  go 
abroad,  and  are  ever  accustomed  to  be  shaded  from  the  sun,  with 
the  greatest  attention.  Their  skin  is,  consequently,  fair  and  beauti- 
ful. But  women  in  the  lower  ranks  of  life,  especially  in  tlie  country, 
being  from  tlie  nature  of  tlieir  employments  more  exposed  to  the 
scorching  rays  of  tlie  sun,  are,  in  their  complexions,  remarkably 
tawny  and  swarthy.  Under  such  circumstances,  a  high  value  would 
of  course  be  set,  by  the  eastern  ladies,  upon  the  fairness  of  their 
Complexions,  as  a  distinguishing  mark  of  their  superior  qualitv,  do 
less  tlian  as  an  enhancement  of  their  beauty.  We  perceive  there- 
fore, how  natural  was  the  bride's  self-abasing  reflection  in  Cant.  i. 
5,  6.  respecting  her  tawny  complexion,  (caused  by  exposure  to 
servile  employments,)  among  tlie  fair  daughters  of  Jerusalem ;  who, 
as  attendants  on  a  royal  marriage,  (we  may  suppose)  were  of  the 
highest  ranks.^ 

VIII.  To  change  habits  and  wash  one's  clothes  were  ceremonies 
used  by  the  Jews,  in  order  to  dispose  them  for  some  holy  actioo 
which  required  particular  purity.  Jacob,  after  his  return  from  Me- 
sopotamia, required  his  household  to  change  their  garments^  and  go 
With  him  to  sacrifice  at  BetheL  (Gen.  xxxv.  2,  3.)  Moses  com- 
manded the  people  to  dispose  themselves  for  the  reception  of  the 
law  by  purifying  and  washing  their  clothes.  (Exod.  xix.  19.)  On 
the  odier  hand,  the  rending  of  one's  clotlies  is  an  expression  fre- 

1  Dr.  Clarko'9  Travels,  vol.  v.  p.  330.,  8vo.  edit.  Morier's  Second  Journey  is 
PerHia,T>.  145.    Ward'd  History,  &c.  of  the  Hindoos,  vol.  ii.pp.  321).  333. 

9  **  This  is  the  only  place  in  Egypt,  where  we  saw  the  women  of  the  town  deck- 
<'d  oat  in  all  their  finery.  They  were  of  all  nationSi  and  of  all  complexions,  and 
rcj^ularly  licensed,  as  in  many  parts  of  Europe,  to  exercise  their  professioa 
Some  of  tlicm  were  liighly  painted,  and  gorgeously  aitirtd  with  costly  tuck-Uces, 
rings  in  their  noses  and  in  their  ears,  and  braeeUts  on  their  wrists  and  arms. 


century  before  at  Cairo.    See  his  account  of  the  Maiutmetans,  p.  DO. 
3Fry*s  Translation  of  the  Song  of  Solomon,  p.  36. 
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quently  used  in  Scripture,  as  a  token  of  the  highest  grief.  Reuben 
was  tlie  first  we  read  of,  who,  to  denote  his  great  sorrow  for  Josepli, 
rent  kis  clothes  (Gen.  xxxvii.  29.)  ;  Jacob  did  tlie  like  (ver«  34.)  ; 
and  Ezra,  to  exjiress  tlie  concern  and  uneasiness  of  his  inind,  and 
the  apprehensions  he  entertained  of  the  divine  displeasure,  on  account 
of  tiie  people's  unlawful  marriages,  is  said  to  rend  his  garments 
and  his  mantle  (Ezra  ix.  3.) ;  that  is,  both  his  inner  and  upper 
garment :  tliis  was  also  an  expression  of  indignation  and  holy 
zeal ;  the  high-priest  rent  his  clothes,  pretending  thut  our  Sa- 
viour had  spoken  blasphemy.  (Matt.  xxvi.  65.^  And  so  did  the 
apostles,  when  tlie  people  intended  to  pay  tliem  divme  honours.  (Acts 
XIV.  14.) 

The  garments  of  mourning  among  tlie  Jews  were  chiefly  sackcloth 
and  haircloth.  The  last  sort  was  tlie  usual  clotiiing  of  the  prophets, 
for  they  were  continual  penitents  by  profession :  and  therefore  Zecha- 
riah  speaks  of  the  rough  garments  of  tlie  false  prophets,  which  diey 
also  wore  to  deceive.  (Zech.  xiii.  4.)  Jacob  was  the  first  we  read 
of  that  put  sackcloth  on  his  loins,  as  a  token  of  mourning  for  Joseph 
(Gen.  xxx\ii.  34.),  signifying  thereby  that  since  he  had  lost  his  be- 
loved son,  he  considered  himself  as  reduced  to  tlic  meanest  and  lowest 
condition  of  life. 

IX.  A  prodigious  number  of  sumptuous  and  magnificent  habits 
was  in  antient  times  regarded  as  a  necessary  and  indispensable  part 
of  their  treasures.  Horace,  speaking  of  Lucullus  (who  had  pillaged 
Asia,  and  first  introduced  Asiatic  refinements  among  die  Romans), 
says,  that,  some  persons  having  waited  upon  him  to  request  tlie 
loan  of  a  hundred  suits  out  of  his  wardrobe  for  the  Roman  sta^e,  he 
exclaimed — '^  A  hundred  suits !  how  is  it  possible  for  me  to  mrnish 
such  a  number?  However,  I  will  look  over  diem  and  send  you 
what  1  have." — After  some  time,  he  writes  a  note,  and  tells  them 
he  had  five  thousand,  to  die  whole  or  part  of  which  they  were 
welcome.^ 

This  circumstance  of  amassing  and  ostcntauously  displacing  in 
wardrobes  numerous  and  superb  suits,  as  indispensable  to  the  idea  of 
wealth,  and  forming  a  principal  part  of  the  opulence  of  tliose  times, 
will  elucidate  several  passages  of  Scripture.  The  patriarch  Job, 
speaking  of  riches  in  his  time,  says  : — Though  tliey  heap  up  silver  as 
the  dust  J  and  prepare  raiment  as  the  clay.  (Job  xxvii.  16.)  Joseph 
gave  his  brethren  changes  of  ratmentj  but  to  Benjamin  he  gave  three 
hundred  pieces  of  silver,  and  five  changes  of  raiment.  (Gen.  xlv. 
22.)^  In  allusion  to  diis  custom  our  Lord  \vhen  describing  die  short 
duration  and  perishing  nature  of  earthly  treasures,  represents  them  as 
subject  to  the  depredations  of  modi.  Lay  not  up  for  yourselves 
TREASURES  on  earth  wliere  moth  and  rust  do  corrupt.  (Matt.  vi.  19.) 
The  illustrious  aposde  of  the  Gentiles,  when  appealing  to  the  integrity 

1  Horat.  Epist.  lib.  i.  cp.  G.  ver.  4()— 44. 

9  Presenting  garments  is  one  of  the  modes  of  complimcntung  persons  in  the 
Ecst.  See  several  illustrativo  instances  in  Burder's  Oriental  Literature,  vol.  i. 
pp.  93,  94. 
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and  fidelity  with  which  he  had  discharged  his  sacred  office,  said — I 
hane  coveted  no  man^s  gold^  or  silver^  or  apparel.  (Acts  xx.  33.) 
The  aposde  James,  likewise,  (just  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Greek 
and  Roman  writers,  when  they  are  particularising  the  opulence  of 
those  times)  specifies  gold,  silver,  and  garments^  as  the  constituents 
of  riches. — Go  to  notr,  ye  rich  men  ;  weep  and  hovA  for  your  mife- 
Ties  that  shall  come  upon  you.  Your  gold  and  silver  is  cankered^ 
and  your  garments  are  mothreaten.  (James  v.  2,  3.)  It  appears 
fi*om  Psal.  xlv.  8.  that  the  wardrobes  of  the  East  were  plentiful^- 
perfumed  with  aromatics  :  and  in  Cant.  iv.  11.  the  fragrant  odour  of 
the  bride's  garments  is  compared  to  the  odour  of  Lebancm.  With 
robes  thus  perfumed  Rebecca  furnished  her  son  Jacob,  when  she  sent 
hun  to  obtain  by  stratagem  his  father's  blessing.  And  he  ^Isaac)  «meU- 
ed  the  smell  (or  fragrance)  of  his  raiment  and  blessed  Atiti,  and  said^ 
See  !  the  smell  of  my  son  is  as  the  smcU  of  a  field  which  the  Lord 
hath  blessed.  (Gen.  xxvii.  27.)^  In  process  oi  time,  this  exquisite 
fi'agrance  was  figuratively  applied  to  the  moral  qualities  of  the  mind ; 
of  which  we  have  an  example  in  the  Song  of  Solomon,  i.  3. 

Like  the  fragrance  of  thine  own  tweet  perfumes 
Is  thy  name, — a  perfiime  poured  forth.^ 

1  D]^,  Good  has  quoted  the  following  passage  from  Moschut,  in  which  the  same 
idea  oceors  with  singular  exactness : 

■  rev  afifiporot  0^/19 

TcXo^t  icai  \itfuavoi  draimro  \apov  adtf^Vm  Idyl.  B.  91 

Whose  heavenly  fragrance  far  exceeds 
The  fragrance  of  the  breathing  meads. 

Dr.  Good's  Translation  of  Solomon's  Song,  p.  123. 
S  Dr:  Good's  versioB. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

JEWISH  CUSTOMS  RELATING  TO  MARRIAGE. 

I.  Marriage  accounted  a  Sacred  Obligation  by  the  Jews. — ^11.  Poljf' 
<ramy  tolerated. — Condition  of  Concubines. — III.  Nuptial  Contract j 
and  Espousals. — ^IV.  Nuptial  Ceremonies. — V,  Divorces. 

1  •  Marriage  was  considered  by  the  Jews  as  a  matter  of  the 
strictest  obligation.  They  understood  literally  and  as  a  precept,  these 
words  uttered  to  our  first  parents,  be  fruitful  and  multiply  and  r&- 
plenish  the  earth.  (Gen.  i.  28.)  The  prospect  they  had,  and  their 
continual  expectation  of  the  coming  of  the  Messiah,  added  great 
weight  to  this  obligation.  Every  one  lived  in  the  hopes  that  this 
great  blessing  should  attend  their  posterity;  and  therefore  they 
thought  themselves  bound  to  further  the  expectance  of  him,  by  add- 
ing to  the  race  of  mankind,  of  whose  seed  he  was  to  be  bom,  and 
whose  happiness  he  was  to  promote,  by  that  temporal  kingdom  for 
which  they  looked  upon  his  appearance. 

Hence  celibacy  was  esteemed  a  great  reproach  in  Israel :  for,  be- 
sides that  they  thought  none  could  live  a  single  life  without  great  dan- 
ger of  sin,  they  esteemed  it  a  counteracting  of  the  divine  counsels  in 
the  promise,  that  the  seed  of  the  woman  should  bruise  the  head  of  the 
serpent.  On  this  account  it  was  that  Jephtliah's  daughter  deplored 
her  virgmity,  because  she  thus  deprived  her  father  of  the  hopes  which 
he  might  entertain  from  heirs  procreated  by  her,  by  whom  his  name 
might  survive  in  Israel,  and  consequently,  of  his  expectation  of  having 
the  Messiah  to  come  of  his  seed,  which  was  the  general  de«re  of  all 
the  Israelitish  women.  For  the  same  reason  also  sterility  was  re- 
garded among  the  Jews  (as  it  is  to  this  day  among  the  modem 
Egyptians,)^  as  one  of  the  greatest  misfortunes  that  could  befal  any 
woman,  insomuch  that  to  have  a  child,  tliough  the  woman  immediately 
died  thereupon,  was  accounted  a  less  afiiiction  than  to  have  none  at 
all :  and  to  this  purpose  we  may  observe,  that  the  midwife  comforts 
Rachel  in  her  labour  (even  tiiough  she  knew  her  to  be  at  the  point 
of  death)  in  these  terms,  fear  not^  for  thou  shalt  bear  this  son  also. 
(Gen.  XXXV.  17.) 

From  this  expectation  proceeded  their  exactness  in  causing  the 
brother  of  a  husband,  who  died  without  issue,  to  marry  the  widow  he 

1  The  most  importunate  applicants  to  Dr.  Richardson  for  medical  advice,  were 
those  who  consulted  him  on  account  of  sterility,  which  in  Eg'Vpt  (he  saya)  is  tiiU 
eonsdored  the  greatest  of  all  evils.  '*  The  unfortunate  couple  believe  that  Uiey  are 
bewitched,  or  under  the  curse  of  heaven,  which  they  fancy  the  physician  has  the 
power  to  remove.  It  b  in  vain  that  he  declares  the  insufficiency  orthe  healing  art  to 
take  away  their  reproach.  The  parties  hang  round,  dunning  and  importuning  hira, 
for  the  love  of  God,  to  prescribe  for  them,  that  they  may  have  children  like  other  peo- 
ple. '  Give  me  children,  or  I  die,*  said  the  fretful  Sarah  to  her  husband ;  *  Give  me 
children,  or  I  curse  you,'  say  the  barren  Egyptians  to  their  physiciaM."  Dr.  Rich- 
ardson's Travels  along  the  Mediterranean,  &c.  vqL  ii.  p.  106. 
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left  behind,  and  the  disgrace  that  attended  bis  refusing  so  to  do  :  for 
as  the  eldest  son  of  such  a  marriage  became  tlie  adopted  child  of  tlie 
deceased,  that  child  and  die  posterity  flowing  from  him,  were,  by  a 
fiction  of  law,  considered  as  the  real  offspring  and  heirs  of  tlie  de- 
ceased brother.  This  explains  the  words  of  Isaiah,  tliat  seven'vjomen 
should  take  hold  of  one  man,  saying,  toe  will  eat  our  own  bread,  and 
wear  our  own  apparel,  oiUu  Ut  us  be  called  by  thy  name  to  take  away 
our  reproach,  (issl.  iv.  1.)  Tliis  was  the  reason  also  why  tlie  Jews 
commonly  married  very  young.  A  virgin  was  ordinarily  married  at 
the  age  of  puberty,  that  is,  twelve  years  complete,  whence  her  hus- 
band is  called  the  guide  of  her  youtli  (Prov.  ii.  17.),  and  the  husband 
of  her  youth  (Joel  i.  8.) ;  and  the  not  giving  of  maidens  in  marriage 
b  in  Psal.  ixxviii.  63.  represented  as  one  of  the  effects  of  the  divine 
anger  towards  Israel.  Li  like  manner,  among  tlie  Hindoos,  the  de- 
laying of  the  marriage  of  daughters  is  to  tliis  day  regarded  as  a  great 
calamity  and  disgrace.^ 

II.  From  the  first  institution  of  marriage  it  is  evident  tliat  God  gave 
but  one  woman  to  one  man :  and  if  it  be  a  true,  as  it  is  a  common 
observation,  that  there  are  every  where  more  males  than  females  bom 
in  the  world,  it  follows  diat  those  men  certainly  act  contrary  to  the 
laws  botli  of  God  and  nature,  who  have  more  than  one  wife  at  die 
same  time.  But  thoueh  God,  as  supreme  lawgiver,  had  a  power  to 
dispense  with  his  own  laws,  and  actually  did  so  with  the  Jews  for  the 
more  speedy  peopling  of  the  world,  yet  it  is  certain  there  is  no  such 
toleration  under  tlie  Christian  dispensation,  and  tlierefore  tlieir  exam- 
ple is  no  ririe  at  tliis  day.  The  first  who  violated  tliis  primitive  law 
of  marriage  was  Lamech,  who  took  unto  him  two  wives.  (Gen.  iv.  19.^ 
Afterwards  we  read  diat  Abraham  had  concubines.  (Gen.  xxv.  6.) 
And  his  practice  was  followed  by  the  otlier  patriarchs,  wliich  at  last 
grew  to  a  most  scandalous  excess  in  Solomon's  and  Rehoboam's 
days.  The  word  concubine  in  most  Latin  audiors,  and  even  wiUi 
us  at  tliis  day,  signifies  a  woman,  who,  though  she  be  not  married 
to  a  man,  yet  Uves  with  him  as  his  wife :  but  in  the  sacred  writings 
it  is  understood  in  anodier  sense.  There  it  means  a  lawful  wife,  but 
of  a  lower  order  and  of  an  inferior  rank  to  die  mistress  of  the  family ; 
and  therefore  she  had  equal  right  to  die  macriage-bed  with  tlie  chief 
wife  (Gen.  xxix.  14 — 16.);  and  her  issue  was  reputed  legitimate 
in  opposition  to  bastards ;  but  in  all  other  respects  these  concubines 
were  inferior  to  the  primary  wife  :  for  they  had  no  autliority  in  the 
family,  nor  any  share  m  household  government.  If  they  had  been 
servants  in  the  family,  before  diey  came  to  be  concubines,  they  con- 
tinued to  be  so  afterwards,  and  in  the  same  subjection  to  their  mis- 
tress as  before.  The  dignity  of  diese  primary  wives  gave  their 
children  the  preference  in  the  succession,  so  iliat  the  children  of 
concubines  did  not  mherit  their  father's  fortune,  except  upon  the 
failure  of  the  children  by  these  more  honourable  wives ;  and  diere- 
fore  it  was,  that  the  faUier  commonly  provided  for  the  children  by 

1  Wand's  Hifltoiy^dx.  of  the  Hindoot,  vol.  ii.  p.  327. 
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these  concubines  in  his  own  lifetime,  by  giving  them  a  portion  of  his 
cattle  and  goods,  which  the  Scripture  calls  gifts.  Thus  Sarah  was 
Abraham's  primary  wife,  by  whom  he  had  Isaac,  who  was  the  heir  of 
his  wealth.  But  besides  her,  he  had  two  concubines,  namely,  Hagar 
and  Keturah  ;  by  these  he  had  otiier  children  whom  he  distinguishcKl 
from  Isaac,  for  it  is  said  he  gave  t/iem  gifts  mul  sint  them  away  lohile 
he  yet  lived,  (Gen.  xxv.  5,  6.) 

In  the  first  ages  of  the  world,  marriages  between  brothers  and 
sisters  were  necessary,  because  of  the  small  number  of  persons  then 
in  the  world.  After  mankind  were  become  numerous,  such  mar- 
riages were  unlawful,  and  were  prohibited  under  great  penalties. 
However,  die  patriarchs  long  espoused  their  near  relations,  even  after 
the  world  was  greatly  peopled,  intending  by  diis  to  avoid  alliances 
with  families  corrupted  by  the  worship  of  false  gods;  or  to  pre- 
serve in  their  own  families  the  worship  of  die  true  God,  and  die 
maintenance  of  the  true  religion  of  which  they  were  die  depositories. 
For  this  reason  Abraham  married  his  sister  or  niece  Sarah  ;  and  also 
sent  his  steward  Eliezcr,  to  fetch  a  wife  for  his  son  from  among  the 
daughters  of  his  nephews  ;  and  Jacob  espoused  the  daughters  of  liis 
uncle. 

III.  No  formalities  appear  to  have  been  used  by  the  Jews — at 
least  none  w^ere  enjoined  to  them  by  Moses, — in  joining  man  and  wife 
together.  Mutual  consent,  followed  by  consummation,  was  deemed 
sufficient.  The  manner  in  which  a  daughter  was  demanded  in  mar- 
riage is  described  in  the  case  of  Shcchcm,  who  asked  Dinah  die 
daughter  of  Jacob  in  marriage  (Gen.  xxxiv.  6 — 12.) ;  and  die  na- 
ture of  the  contract,  together  with  die  mode  of  solemnising  die  mar- 
riage, is  described  in  Gen.  xxiv.  50,  51.  57.  67.  There  was  indeed 
a  previous  espousal  or  betrothing,  which  was  a  solemn  promise  of 
marriage,  made  by  the  man  and  woman  each  to  die  odier,  at  such  a 
distance  of  time  as  they  agreed  upon.  This  was  sometimes  done  by 
wriung,  sometimes  by  the  deliver)'  of  a  piece  of  silver  to  the  bride  in 
presence  of  witnesses,  as  a  pledge  of  dieir  mutual  engagements.  We 
are  informed  by  the  Jewish  writers,  that  kisses  were  given  in  token 
of  the  espousals,  (to  which  custom  tliere  appears  to  be  an  allusion  in 
Candcles  i.  2.)  after  which  die  pardes  were  reckoned  as  man  and 
wife.^  After  such  espousals  were  made  (which  was  generally  when 
the  parties  were  young)  the  woman  condnued  with  her  parents  se- 
veral months,  if  not  some  years  (at  least  till  she  was  arnved  at  the 
age  of  twelve)  before  she  was  brought  home,  and  her  marriage  con- 
summated.^ That  it  was  the  pracUce  to  betroth  the  bride  some  time 
before  the  consummadon  of  the  marriage,  is  evident  from  Deut. 
XX.  7.     Thus  we  find  that  Samson's  wife  remained  with  her  pa- 

t  Dr.  Gill's  Comment,  on  Sol.  Son^,  i.  2.  Tho  same  ceremony  was  practised 
nmon^  the  primitiye  Christians.  (Bingham  s  Antiquities,  book  xxii.  c.  iii.  sect.  G.) 
By  tho  civil  law,  indeed,  the  kiss  is  made  a  ceremony  in  some  respects,  of  impor- 
tance  to  the  validity  of  the  nuptial  contract.  (Cod.  Justin,  lib.  v.  tit.  3.de  Donation, 
ante  nuptias,  leg.  16.)  Fry*s  Translation  of  the  Canticles,  p.  33. 

2  Tho  same  practice  obtains  in  the  East  ladies  to  this  day.  Wird'i  History 
of  the  Hindoos,  vol.  ii.  p.  334. 
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rents  a  considerable  time  after  espousals  f  Judg.  xiv.  8.) ;  and  we 
are  told  that  the  Virgin  Mary  was  visibly  witli  child  before  she  and 
her  intended  husband  came  together.  (Matt.  i.  18.)  If,  during  the 
time  between  the  espousals  and  the  marriage  the  bride  was  guilty 
of  any  criminal  correspondence  widi  another  person,  contrary  to  the 
fidelity  she  owed  to  her  bridegroom,  she  was  treated  as  an  adul« 
teress :  and  thus  the  holy  virgin,  after  she  was  betrothed  to  Joseph, 
having  conceived  our  blessed  Saviour,  might,  according  to  the 
rigour  of  the  law,  have  been  punished  as  an  adulteress,  if  the  angel 
of  the  Lord  had  not  acquainted  Joseph  with  the  mystery  of  the  incar- 
nation. 

Among  the  Jews,  and  generally,  throughout  the  East,  marriage 
was  considered  as  a  sort  of  purchase,  wliich  the  man  made  of  ibe 
woman  he  desired  to  marry ;  and  therefore  in  contracting  marriages, 
as  the  wife  brought  a  portion  to  the  husband,  so  the  husband  was 
obliged  to  give  her  or  her  parents  money  or  presents  in  lieu  of  this 
portion.  This  was  the  case  between  Hamor,  the  father  of  Shechem, 
and  the  sons  of  Jacob,  with  relation  to  Dmah  (Gen.  xxxiv.  12.) ; 
and  Jacob,  having  no  money,  offered  liis  uncle  Laban  seven  years' 
service,^  which  must  have  been  equivalent  to  a  large  sum.  (Gen. 
xxix.  18.)  Saul  did  not  give  his  daughter  Michal  to  David,  till  after 
he  had  received  a  hundred  foreskins  of  the  Philistines.  (1  Sam.  xviii. 
25.)  Hosea  bought  his  wife  at  die  price  of  fifteen  pieces  of  silver, 
and  a  measure  and  a  half  of  barley.  (Hos.  iii.  2.)  The  same  custom 
also  obtained  among  the  Greeks  and  odier  antient  nations  f  and  it  is 
to  this  day,  the  pracdce  in  several  eastern  countries,  particularly 
among  die  Druses,  Turks,  and  Christians,  who  inhabit  die  country 
of  Haouran,  and  also  among  the  modem  Scenite  Arabs,  or  thos& 
who  dwell  in  tents.^ 

IV.  It  appears  from  both  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  that 
the  Jews  celebrated  die  nuptial  solemnity  widi  great  festivity  and 
splendour.  Many  of  die  rites  and  ceremonies  observed  by  them  on 
this  occasion,  were  common  bodi  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 
We  learn  from  the  Misna,  Uiat  the  Jews  were  accustomed  to  put 
crowns  or  garlands  on  the  heads  of  newly  married  persons ; 
and  it  should  seem  from  the  Song  of  Solomon  (iv.  11.)  that  the 
ceremony  of  putting  it  on,  was  performed  by  one  of  the  parents. 
Among  the  Greeks,  the  bride  was  crowned  by  her  mother  ;^  and 
among  them,  as  well  as  among  the  orientals,  and  particularly  the 
Hebrews,  it  was  customary  to  wear  crowns  or  garlands,  not  merely 
of  leaves  or  flowers,  but  also  of  gold  or  silver,  in  proportion  to 
tho  rank  of  the  person  presenting  them  ;    but  those  prepared  for 

1  The  Crim  Tartars,  who  are  in  poor  circumstances,  serve  an  apprenticeship  for 
their  wives,  and  are  then  admitted  as  part  of  the  family.  Mrs.  Iloldemess^s  Notes, 
p.  8.    First  Edit. 

9  PoUer*s  Greek  Antiquities,  vol.  ii.  p.  279. 

3  Buckhardt's  Travels  in  Syria,  Ac.  pp.  298.  335.    De  la  Roqne,  Voyaffe  dans 
la  Palestine,  p.  222.    See  several  additional  instances  in  Border's  Oriental  Liteia- 
ture,_yol.  j.  pp.  56—59. 
ood's 


4  Dr.  Good's  Translation  of  Solomon*!  Song,  p.  107. 
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the  celebration  of  a  nuptial  banquet,  as  bemg  a  festivity  of  the  first 
consequence,  were  of  peculiar  splendour  and  magnificence.  Chap- 
lets  of  flowers  only  constituted  the  nuptial  crowns  of  the  Romans. 
Some  writers  have  supposed  that  the  nuptial  crowns  and  other  orna- 
ments of  a  bride,  are  alluded  to  in  Ezek.  xvi.  8 — 12. 

After  the  connubial  union  was  solenmly  ratified  and  attested,  and 
the  religious  part  of  It  concluded,  it  was  customary  for  tlie  bride- 
groom, as  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  in  the  evening  to  con- 
duct his  spouse  from  her  friends  to  his  own  home  with  all  the 
pomp,  brilliancy,  and  joy  that  could  be  crowded  into  the  procession. 
It  was  usual  for  die  bridegroom  to  invite  his  young  female 
firiends  and  relations  to  grace  this  procession,  and  to  add  numbers 
and  lustre  to  his  retinue :  these,  adorned  in  robes  suitable  to  the 
occasion,  took  lamps,  and  waited  in  a  company  near  the  house,  till 
the  bride  and  bridegroom  with  their  friends  issued  forth,  whoui  they 
welcomed  with  the  customary  congratulations — then  joined  b  the 
train,  and  with  songs  and  acclamations,  and  every  demonstration  of 
joy,  advanced  to  the  bridegroom's  house,  where  an  entertainment 
was  provided,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  united  pair. 
This  nuptial  feast  was  adorned  and  celebrated  only  by  a  select 
company  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom's  friends — no  strangers 
were  admitted — by  these  the  evening  was  spent  in  all  the  convivial 
enjojrment,  wliich  social  happiness,  their  approbation  of  the  late 
union,  and  the  splendour  ol  such  a  festivity  could  inspire.  These 
several  ceremonies  and  circumstances  here  recorded,  concerning  tlie 
manner  in  which  the  Jews  solemnised  their  nuptials,  are  alluded  to 
in  that  beautiful  parable  TMatt.  xxv.),  in  which  our  Saviour  repre- 
sents ten  virgins  taking  tlieir  lamps  and  going  in  a  company  to  meet 
the  bridegroom.  Five  of  these  were  endued  with  prudence  and 
discretion  :  the  other  five  were  thoughtless  and  inconsiderate.  The 
thoughtless  took  indeed  their  lamps,  but  had  not  the  precaution  to 
replenish  them  with  oil.  But  die  prudent,  mindful  of  futurity, 
carried  oil  with  them  in  vessels.  Havbg  waited  a  long  time  for  the 
bridegroom,  and  he  not  appearing,  they  all  fadgued  with  tedious 
expectation,  sunk  in  profound  repose.  But  lo!  at  midnight  they 
were  suddenly  alarmed  with  a  cry — the  bridegroom,  the  bride-i 
groom  is  coming  !  Hasten  to  meet  and  congratulate  him.  Roused 
with  this  unexpected  proclamation  they  all  arose  up  and  trimmed 
their  lamps.  The  thoughtless  then  began  to  aplicit  the  others  to 
impart  to  them  some  of  their  oil — ^telling  th^m.that  their  lamps 
were  entirely  extinguished.  To  these  entreaties  the  i)rudent  an- 
swered—that they  had  only  provided  a  sufficient  quantity  for  their 
own  use,  ^d  therefore' ad vis^  them  to  go  and  purchase  oil  of 
those  who  sold  it.  They  departed  accordingly — but  during  their 
absence  the  bridegroom  came,  and  the  prudent  virgins,  being  pre- 
pared for  his  reception,  *  went  along  with  him  to  the  nuptial  enter- 
tainment.— The  doors  were  then  immediate^  shut.  After  some 
time  die  others  came  to  the  door,  and  supplicated  earnesdy  for 
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admission.  But  the  bridegroom  repulsed  them — telling  them,  he  did 
not  know  them,  and  would  not  admit  any  strangers.^ 

From  another  parable,  in  which  a  great  king  is  represented  as 
making  a  most  magnificent  cntertauiment  at  the  marriage  of  bis 
son,  we  learn  that  nil  the  guests,  who  were  honoured  witii  an  invita- 
tion, were  expected  to  be  dressed  in  a  manner  suitable  to  tlie  splen- 
dour of  such  an  occasion,  and  as  a  token  of  just  respect  to  the  new- 
married  couple — and  that  after  the  procession  in  the  evening  from 
the  bride's  house  was  concluded,  tlie  guests,  before  they  were  admit- 
ted into  the  hall  where  the  entertainment  was  served  up,  were  taken 
into  an  apartment  and  viewed,  that  it  might  be  known  if  any  stranger 
had  intruded,  or  if  any  of  the  company  were  apparelled  in  raiments 
unsuitable  to  the  genial  solemnity  they  were  going  to  celebrate ;  and 
such,  if  found,  were  exjielled  the  house  with  every  mark  of  ignominy 
and  disgrace.  From  the  knowledge  of  this  custom  tlie  foUowing  pas- 
sage receives  great  light  and  lustre.  When  tlie  king  came  in  to  see  the 
guests,  he  discovered  among  them  a  person  who  had  not  on  a  wedding 
garment. — He  called  him  and  said  :  Friend,  how  came  you  to  in- 
trude into  my  palace  in  a  dress  so  unsuitable  to  this  occasion  i  The 
man  was  struck  dumb— he  had  no  apology  to  offer  for  this  disre- 
spectful neglect.  The  king  then  called  to  his  servants,  and  bade 
them  bind  him  hand  and  foot — ^to  drag  liim  out  of  the  room — ^and 
thrust  him  out  into  midnight  darkness.     (Matt.  xxii.  2.)' 

The  Scripture,  moreover,  informs  us  tliat  the  marriage  festivals 
of  tl>e  Jews  lasted  a  whole  week.  And  Laban  said ;  It  must  nol 
be  so  done  in  our  country  to  give  the  younger  before  the  first  bom. 
Fulfil  her  week,  and  we  will  give  thee  this  also.  (Gen.  xxix.  20, 27.) 
And  Sampson  said  unto  tliem,  I  will  now  put  forth  a  riddle  unto  you : 

1  Mr.  Ward  has  given  the  following  description  of  a  Hindoo  wedding,  which  fur- 
nishes a  striking  parallel  to  the  parable  of  the  wedding  feast  in  the  Gospel.  *^  Al 
a  marriajTc,  the  procession  of  which  I  saw  some  years  ago,  the  bridegroom  came 
from  a  distance,  and  the  bride  lived  at  Seramporo,  to  which  place  the  bridegroom 
was  to  come  by  water.  After  waiting  two  or  three  hours,  at  length,  near  midnight, 
it  was  anituunced,  as  if  in  the  very  words  of  Scripture,  behold  the  bridegroom  com- 
oth,  go  yo  out  to  meet  him.  All  the  persons  employed,  now  lighted  their  lamps, 
and  ran  with  them  in  their  hands  to  fill  up  their  stations  in  the  procession ;  some 
of  tliom  had  lost  their  lights,  and  were  unprepared,  but  it  was  then  too  late  to  seek 
them,  and  tlio  cavalcade  moved  forward  to  the  house  of  the  bride,  at  which  place 
the  companv  entered  a  lareo  and  splendidly  illuminated  area,  before  the  house, 
covered  witli  an  awning,  where  a  great  multitude  of  friends,  dressed  in  their  best 
ajf parol,  were  seated  upon  mats.  The  bridegroom  was  carried  in  the  arms  of  a 
friend,  and  placed  on  a  superb  scat  in  the  midst  of  the  company,  where  ke  sat  a 
short  time,  and  then  went  into  the  house,  the  door  of  which  was  immediately  shut, 
and  giKirdcd  by  Sepoys.  I  and  others  expostulated  with  the  door-keepers,  but  in 
vain.  Never  was  I  ho  struck  with  our  Lord^  beautiful  parable,  as  at  this  momest : 
— "  And  the  door  mis  shut  /"  Ward's  View  of  the  History,  &c.  of  the  Hindoos, 
vol.  iii.  pp.  171,  172. 

S  Dr.  Macknight  has  well  illustrated  this  parable.  It  seems,  says  this  learned 
and  judicious  commentator,  that  before  the  guests  were  admitted  into  the  hall  of 
entertainment,  they  were  taken  into  some  apartment  of  the  palace,  where  the  king 
▼icwed  them  to  see  that  they  were  all  dresaeid  in  a  manner  suitable  to  the  occecwn. 
Hero  lie  tbund  one  tliat  liad  not  on  a  wedding  garment — and  being  provoked  at  the 
aiTront,  lie  ordered  him  to  be  immediately  thrust  out  of  the  palace.  Mackniglitii 
Harmony  of  the  Gospel,  p.  4til.  second  edition. 
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if  you  can  certainly  declare  it  me  witliin  tlie  seven  days  of  the  feast, 
and  find  it  out,  then  I  will  give  you  thirty  sheets,  and  tliirty  change 
of  garments.  (Judges  xiv.  12.)  This  week  was  spent  in  feasting, 
and  was  devoted  to  universal  joy.  To  the  festivity  of  this  occasion 
our  Lord  refers.  Can  the  children  of  the  bride-chamber  mourn,  as 
long  as  the  bridegroom  is  wiUi  tliem  ?  but  the  days  will  come,  when 
the  bridegroom  shall  be  taken  from  them,  and  tlien  shall  tliey  fast. 
(Mark  ii.  19,  20.) 

The  eastern  people  were  very  reserved,  not  permitting  the  young 
women  at  marriages  to  be  in  tlie  same  apartments  with  tlie  men ; 
and,  therefore,  as  the  men  and  women  could  not  amuse  themselves 
widi  one  another's  conversation,  the  men  did  not  spend  their  time 
merely  in  dull  eating  and  drinking :  for  their  custom  was  to  propose 

Suestions  and  hard  problems,  by  resolving  of  which  th^y  exercised 
ie  wit  and  sagacity  of  tlie  company.  This  was  done  at  Samson's 
marriage,  where  he  proposed  a  riddle  to  divert  his  company.  (Judg. 
xiv.  12.) 

It  was  also  usual,  we  find,  to  choose  a  master  of  die  ceremonies 
to  do  die  honours  of  the  solemnity,  and  to  superintend  and  conduct 
the  fesdval  with  just  propriety  and  decorum.  Of  tliis  appointment 
we  have  express  mention,  in  tlie  account  of  the  marriage  at  Cana  in 
Galilee,  which  our  Lord  deigned  to  honour  with  hb  presence,  and 
to  dignify  with  a  miracle.  There  were  in  tlie  house  six  water 
vessels  of  stone,  placed  according  to  the  Jewish  rite  of  purificatbn, 
which  contained  each  about  two  or  three  firkins.  Jesus  said  to  the 
servants — Fill  these  vessels  with  water. — ^They  filled  them  up  all 
to  die  brim.  Jesus  dien  said,  draw  out  some  of  the  liquor,  and 
cany  it  to  the  governor  of  the  feast.  (John  ii.  8.)  When  the  master 
of  the  ceremonies  tasted  die  water,  now  converted  into  excellent 
wine,  he  was  astonished,  he  could  not  imagine  how  they  obtained 
it.  The  servants  only,  who  had  brought  him  tlie  liquor,  knew 
this.  He  instantly  calls  the  bridegroom  to  him,  and  says :  It  is 
always  customary  at  an  entertainment  to  bring  out  the  best  wine 
first,  and  when  tlie  taste  of  die  company  is  blunted  with  drinking,  it 
is  usual  to  bring  tiiem  wine  of  an  inferior  sort.  You  have,  it  seems, 
reversed  this  custom — for  you  have  reserved  your  best  wine  to  the 
last. 

V.  Marriage  was  dissolved  among  the  Jews  by  divorce  as  well  as 
by  dcath.^  Our  Saviour  tells  us,  that  Moses  sufiered  this  only 
because  of  the  hardness  of  Uieir  heart,  but  from  the  beginning  it 
was  not  so  (Matt.  xix.  8.) ;  meaning  that  they  were  accustomed  to 
tliis  a])use  ;  and  to  prevent  greater  evils,  such  as  murders,  adulteries, 
be.  he  permitted  it;  whence  it  should  seem  to  have  been  in  use 
before  die  law ;  an4  we  see  that  Abraham  dismissed  Hagar,  at  the 

1  Among  the  Bedouin  Arabs,  a  brother  finds  himself  more  dishonoured  by  the 
■eduction  of  his  sititer  than  a  man  by  the  infidelity  of  his  wife.  This  wiU  account 
for  the  sanguinary  revenge  taken  by  Simeon  and  Levi  upon  the  Shechemites 
for  the  defilement  of  their  sister  Dinah.  (Qen.  zxziv.  25—31.)  See  D'Arvieuz'a 
Travels  in  Arabia  the  Desert,  pp.  243,  244. 
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request  of  Sarah.  It  appears  that  Samson's  father-in-law  understood 
that  his  daughter  had  been  divorced,  since  he  gave  her  to  another. 
(Judg.  XV.  2.)  The  Levite's  wife,  who  was  dishonoured  at  Gibeah, 
had  forsaken  her  husband,  and  never  would  have  returned,  if  he 
had  not  gone  in  pursuit  of  her.  (Judg.  xix.  2,  3.)  Solomon  speaks 
of  a  libertine  woman,  who  had  forsaken  her  husband,  the  director 
of  her  youth,  and  (by  doing  so  contrary  to  her  nuptial  vows)  had 
forgotten  the  covenant  of  her  God.  (Prov.  ii.  17.)  Ezra  and  Ne- 
hemiah  obliged  a  great  number  of  the  Jews  to  dismiss  the  foreign 
women,  whom  they  had  married  contrary  to  the  law  (Ezrax.  11, 
12.  19.) :  but  our  Saviour  has  limitted  the  permission  of  divorce  to 
the  sin^e  case  of  adultery.  (Matt.  v.  31,  32.)  Nor  was  this  limita- 
tion unnecessary ;  for,  at  that  time  it  was  common  for  the  Jews  to 
dissolve  this  sacred  union  upon  very  slight  and  trivial  pretences. 
The  Pharisees,  we  read,  came  to  our  Lord,  and  said  to  him,  Is  it 
lawfid  for  a  man  to  put  away  his  wife  for  every  cause^ — for  anr 
thing  whatever  that  may  be  disagreeable  in  her  f  Upon  our  LcHrd  s 
answer  to  this  inauiry,  that  it  was  not  lawful  for  a  man  to  repudiate 
his  wife,  except  for  her  violation  of  the  conjugal  honour,  the  disciples 
(who  had  been  educated  in  Jewish  prejudces  and  principles,)  hearing 
this,  said — If  the  case  of  the  man  he  so  toith  his  w^e^  if  he  be  not 
allowed  to  divorce  her  except  onljr  for  adukery,  it  is  not  good  to 
marry !  (Matt.  xix.  10.)  This  facility  in  procuring  divorces,  and 
this  caprice  and  levity  among  the  Jews,  in  dissolving  the  matrimonial 
connection,  is  confirmed  by  Josephus,  and  unhappily  verified  in  his 
own  example :  for  he  tells  us  that  he  repudiated  ms  wife,  tboudi  dm 
was  the  mother  of  three  children,  because  he  was  not  pleased  with 
her  manners.^ 

1  Jotepbus  de  Vita  sua.  Op.  torn.  ii.  p.  39.  ed.  HaTercamp. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

BIRTH,   EDUCATION,   ETC.    OF   CHILDREN. 

I.  ChUd-birth. — Circumcision. — Naming  of  the  Child. — ^11.  Privir 

res  of  the  First-bom. — ^III.  Nurture  of  Children. — IV.  Poufer 
the  Father  over  his  Children. — Disposition  of  his  Property.--^ 
Adoption. 

I.  In  the  East  (as  indeed  in  Switzerland  and  some  other  parts  of 
Europe,  where  the  women  are  very  robust,)  child-birth  is  to  this  day 
an  event  of  but  little  dilGculty;  and  mothers  were  originally  the 
only  assistants  of  their  daughters,  as  any  further  aid  was  deemed 
unnecessary.  This  was  the  case  of  the  Hebrew  women  in  Egypt 
(Exod.  i.  19.) ;  midwives  were  etaphyeA  only  in  cases  of  extraorm- 
nary  difficulty.  From  Ezek*  xvi.  4.,  it  appears  to  have  been  the 
custom,  to  wash  the  child  as  soon  as  it  was  f)om,  to  rub  it  with  salt, 
and  to  wrap  it  in  swaddling  clothes.  The  birth-day  of  a  son  was  ce- 
lebrated as  a  festival,  which  was  solemnised  every  succeeding  year 
with  renewed  demonstrations  of  festivity  and  joy,  especially  those  of 
sovereign  princes.  (Gen.  xl.  20.  Job  i.  4.  Matt.  xiv.  6.)  The 
birth  of  a  son  or  of  a  daughter  render^  the  mother  ceremonially 
unclean  for  a  certain  period ;  at  the  expiration  of  which  she  went  into 
the  tabernacle  or  temple,  and  offered  the  accustomed  sacrifice  of  pu- 
rification, viz.  a  lamb  of  a  year  old,  or,  if  her  circumstances  would 
not  afford  it,  two  turde  doves  and  two  young  pigeons.  (Lev.  xii. 
1—8.  Lukp  ii.  22.) 

On  the  eighth  day  after  its  birth,  the  son  was  circumcised,  by 
which  rite  it  was  consecrated  to  the  service  of  the  true  God  (Gen. 
x\ii.  10.  compared  with  Rom.  iv.  11.) :  on  the  nature  of  circum- 
cision, see  pp.  257 — ^259.  supra.  At  the  same  dme,  the  male  child 
received  a  name  (as  we  have  alreadv  remarked  in  p.  259.) :  in  many 
instances  he  received  a  name  from  the  circumstances  of  his  birth;  or 
from  some  peculiarities  m  the  history  of  the  family  to  which  he  be- 
longed (Gen.  xvi.  11.  xxv.  25,  26.  Exod.  ii.  10.  xviii.  3,  4.) ;  and 
sometimes  the  name  had  a  prophetic  meaning.  (Isa.  vii.  14.  viii.  3. 
Hos.  i.  4.  6.  9.  Matt.  i.  21.  Luke  i.  13.  60.  63.) 

II.  The  First-bom^  who  was  the  object  of  special  affection  to  his 
parents,  was  denominated  by  way  of  eminence,  QtT)  'lOS  ^^  open- 
ing of  the  womb.  In  case  a  man  married  with  a  widow,  who  by  a 
previous  marriage  had  become  the  mother  of  children,  the  first-bom 
as  respected  the  second  husband  was  the  child  that  was  eldest  by  the 
second  marriage.  Before  the  time  of  Moses,  the  father  might,  if  he 
chose,  transfer  the  right  of  primogeniture  to  a  younger  child,  but  the 
practice  occasioned  much  contention  (Gen.  xxv.  31,  32.),  and  a  law 
was  enacted  overruling  it.  (Deut.  xxi.  15 — 17.^ 

The  first-bom  inherited  peculiar  rights  ana  privileges. — 1.  He 
received  a  double  portion  of  the  estate.  Jacob  in  the  case  of 
Reuheo,  his  first'-bom,  bestowed  his  additional  portion  upon  Joseph, 
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by  adopting  his  two  sons.  (Gen.  xlviii.  5^8.  Deut.  xxi.  17.)  This 
was  done  as  a  reprimanH,  and  a  punishmejit  of  his  incestuous  con- 
duct (Gen.  XXXV.  22.) ;  but  Reuben,  notwitlistanding,  was  enrolled 
a«  the  first-born  in  tlie  genealogical  registers.  (1  Cliron.  v.  1.)— 
2.  The  firsi-bom  was  the  priest  of  the  whole  family.  The  honour  of 
exercising  the  priesthood  was  transferred,  by  the  command  of  God 
communicated  through  Moses,  from  the  tribe  of  Reuben,  to  whom  it 
belonged  by  right  of  primogeniture,  to  that  of  Levi.  (Numb.  iii. 
12 — 18.  viii,  18.)  In  consequence  of  this  fact,  diat  God  had  taken 
the  Levites  from  among  the  children  of  Israel,  instead  of  all  the  first- 
bom,  to  serve  him  as  priests,  the  first-born  of  the  other  tribes  were 
to  be  redeemed,  at  a  valuation  made  by  the  priest  not  exceeding 
five  shekels,  from  serving  God  b  tliat  capacity.  (Numb,  xviii.  15, 16. 
compare  witli  Luke  ii.  22.  et  seq.) — 3.  -  T/ie  first-born  enjoyed  an 
audiority  over  those,  who  were  }'Ounger,  similar  to  that  possessed  by 
a  father  (Gen.  xxv.  23.  et  seq.  2  Cliron.  xxi.  3.  Gen.  xxvii.  29. 
Exod.  xii.  29.),  which  was  transferred  in  die  case  of  Reuben  by  Ja- 
cob their  fadier  to  Judah.  (Gen.  xlix.  8 — 10.)  The  tribe  of  Judah, 
accordingly,  even  before  it  gave  kings  to  the  Hebrews,  was  every 
where  distinguished  from  the  other  tribes.  In  consequence  of  the 
authority,  which  was  thus  attached  to  the  first-born,  he  was  also  made 
the  successor  in  the  kingdom.  There  was  an  exception  to  diis  rule 
in  the  case  of  Solomon,  who,  though  a  younger  brother,  was  made 
his  successor  by  David  at  die  special  appointment  of  God.  It  is  very 
easy  to  see  in  view  of  these  facts,  how  tlie  word,  first-born,  came  to 
express  sometimes  a  great,  and  sometimes  the  highest  dignity,  flsa. 
xiv.  30.  Psal.  Ixxxix.  27.  Rom.  viii.  29.  Coloss.  i.  15 — 18.  Heb. 
xii.  23.  Rev.  i.  5.  11.  Job  xviii.  13.) 

III.  In  die  earliest  ages,  moUiers  suckled  dieir  offspring  them- 
selves, and,  it  should  seem  from  various  passages  of  Scripture,  until 
they  were  nearly  or  quite  diree  years  old  :  on  die  day  Uie  child  was 
weaned,  it  was  usual  to  make  a  feast.  (2  Mace.  vii.  27.  1  Sam.  i.  22 
— 24.  Gen.  xxi.  8.)  The  same  custom  of  feasting  obtains  in  Persia 
to  this  day.^  In  case  the  modier  died  before  the  child  was  old  enough 
to  be  weaned,  or  was  unable  to  rear  it  herself,  nurses  were  employed : 
and  also  in  later  ages  when  matrons  became  too  delicate  or  too  infirm 
to  perform  die  maternal  duties.  These  nurses  were  reckoned  among 
the  principal  members  of  the  family ;  and,  in  consequence  of  the 
respectable  staUon  which  they  sustained,  are  frequendy  mentioned  in 
sacred  history.  See  Gen.  xxxv,  8.  2  Kings  xi.  2.  2  Cliron.  xxii.  11. 

The  sons  remained  till  the  fifth  year  in  the  care  of  the  women ; 
then  they  came  into  the  father's  hands,  and  were  taught  not  only 
the  arts  and  duties  of  life,  but  were  instructed  in  the  Mosaic  law, 
and  in  all  parts  of  their  country's  religion.  (Deut.  vi.  20 — ^25.  vii.  19. 
xi.  19.)  Those,  who  wished  to  have  them  further  instructed,  pro- 
vided they  did  not  deem  it  preferable  to  empby  private  teachers, 
sent  them  away  to  some  priest  or  Levite,  who  sometimes  had  a 
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number  of  other  children  to  instruct.  It  appears  from  1  Sam.  i.  24 
— ^28.,  tliat  tliere  was  a  school  near  tlie  holy  tabernacle,  dedicated  to 
the  instruction  of  youth. 

The  daughters  rarely  departed  from  tlie  apartments  appropriated 
to  the  females,  except  when  they  went  out  with  an  urn  to  draw 
water,  which  was  the  practice  witli  those,  who  belonged  to  tliosc 
humbler  stations  of  life,  where  the  antient  simplicity  of  manners  had 
not  lost  its  prevalence.  (Exod.  ii.  16.  Gen.  xxiv.  16.  xxix.  10.  1 
Sam.  ix.  11,  12.  John  iv.  9.)  They  spent  their  time  in  learning  tliose 
domestic  and  other  arts,  which  are  befitting  a  woman's  situation  and 
character,  till  they  arrived  at  that  period  in  life,  when  they  were  to 
be  sold,  or  by  a  better  fortune  given  away  in  marriage.  (Prov.  xxxi. 
13.  2  Sam.  xiii.  7.)  The  daughters  of  those,  who  by  their  wealtli 
had  been  elevated  to  high  stations  in  life,  so  far  from  going  out  to 
draw  water  in  urns,  might  be  said  to  spend  the  whole  of  their  time 
within  the  walls  of  tlieir  palaces.  In  imitation  of  tlieir  mothers, 
they  were  occupied  widi  dressing,  with  singing,  and  with  dancing ; 
and,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  representations  of  modem  travellers, 
their  apartments  were  sometimes  the  scenes  of  vice.  (Ezek.  xxiii.  1 8.) 
They  went  abroad  but  very  rarely,  as  already  intimated,  and  the 
more  rarely,  the  higher  they  were  in  point  of  rank,  but  they  received 
with  cordiality  female  visitants.  The  virtues  of  a  good  woman,  of 
one  that  is  determined,  whatever  her  station,  to  discharge  each  in-i 
cumbent  duty  and  to  avoid  die  frivolities  and  vices  at  which  we  have 
briefly  hinted,  are  mentioned  in  terras  of  approbation  and  praise  in 
Prov.  xxxi.  10 — 31. 

IV.  The  authority  to  which  a  fatfier  was  entitled,  extended  not 
only  to  his  wife,  to  his  own  children,  and  to  his  servants  of  both 
sexes,  but  to  his  children's  children  also.  It  was  the  custom  aiitiently 
for  sons  newly  married  to  remain  at  their  fadicr's  house,  unless  it  had 
been  tlieir  fortune  to  marry  a  daughter,  who,  having  no  brothers,  was 
heiress  to  an  e3tate ;  or  unless  by  some  trade  or  by  commerce, 
they  had  acquired  si^cient  property  to  enable  them  to  support  tlieir 
own  family.  It  m^t  of  course  be  expected,  while  they  lived  in 
their  father's  house  and  were  in  a  manner  the  pensioners  on  his 
bounty,  that  he  would  exercise  his  autliority  over  tlie  children  of  his 
sons,  as  well  as  over  the  sons  themselves. 

If  it  be  asked,  "  What  the  power  of  the  fadier  was  in  such  a 
case  .^"  the  answer  is,  that  it  had  no  narrow  limits,  and,  whenever  he 
found  it  necessary  to  resort  to  measures  of  severity,  he  was  at  liberty 
to  inflict  the  extremity  of  punishment.  (Gen.  xxi.  14.  xxxviii.  24.) 
This  power  was  so  restricted  by  Moses,  that  the  father,  if  he  judged 
the  SOD  wortliy  of  death,  was  bound  to  bring  the  cause  before  a 
judge.  But  he  enacted  at  the  same  time,  that  the  judge  should 
pronounce  sentence  of  death  upon  the  son,  if  on  inquiry  it  could 
be  proved,  that  he  had  beaten  or  cursed  his  father  or  mother,  or 
that  he  was  a  spendthrift,  or  saucy,  or  contumacious,  and  could 
not  be  reformed.  (Exod.  xxi.  15. 17.  Lev.xx.  9.  Deut.  xxi.  18 — ^21.) 
rnie  authority  of  the  parents,  and  the  service  and  love  due  to  them. 
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are  recognised  in  tlie  most  prominent  and  fundamenta^of  the  moral 
laws  of  the  Jewish  polity,  viz.  the  Ten  Commandments.  (Exod.  xx.  12.) 

The  son,  who  had  acquired  property,  was  commanded  to  exhibit 
his  gratitude  to  his  parents,  not  only  by  words  and  in.  feeling,  but  by 
gifts.  (Matt.  XV.  5}  6.  Mark  vii.  11 — 13.)  The  power  of  the  father 
over  his  ofl&pring  in  die  antient  times  was  not  only  very  great  for  the 
time  being,  and  while  he  sojourned  with  them  in  the  land  of  the  living ; 
but  he  was  allowed  also  to  cast  his  eye  into  the  future,  and  his  pro- 
phetic curse  or  blessing,  possessed  no  little  efficacy.  (Gen.  xlix. 
2—28.) 

It  appears  from  1  Kings  xx.  1.  (marginal  renderbg)  that,  in  the 
disposition  of  his  effects,  tlie  fadier  expressed  his  last  wishes  or  will 
in  die  presence  of  witnesses,  and  probably  in  the  presence  of  the 
future  neirs.  Testaments  were  not  written  until  long  after  that 
period.  The  following  regulations  obtained  in  the  disposidon  of 
property. 

1.  As  it  respected  sons: — ^The  property  or  estate  of  the  father, 
after  his  decease,  fell  into  the  possession  of  his  sons,  who  divided  it 
among  themselves  equally ;  with  this  exception,  that  the  eldest  son 
received  two  portions.  It  appears,  however,  from  Luke  xv.  12. 
that  sons  might  demand  and  receive  their  portion  of  the  inheritance 
during  their  father's  lifetime ;  and  that  the  parent,  thoueh  aware  of 
tjie  dissipated  mclinations  of  the  child,  could  not  legalh/  refuse  the 
application. 

2.  As  it  respected  the  sons  of  concubines : — ^The  portion,  which 
was  given  to  them,  tlepended  altogether  upon  the  feelings  of  the 
father.  Abraham  gave  presents,  to  what  amount  b  not  known, 
both  to  Ishmael  and  to  the  sons  whom  he  had  by  Keturah,  and 
sent  them  away  before  his  death.  It  does  not  appear  that  they  had 
any  other  portion  in  the  estate :  but  Jacob  made  the  sons,  whom  he 
bad  by  his  concubines,  heirs  as  well  as  the  others.  (Gren.  xxi.  8 
— ^21.  XXV.  1 — 6.  xlix.  1 — 21.)  Moses  laid  no  restinctions  upon 
the  choice  of  fathers  in  this  respect;  and  we  should  infer  that  the 
sons  of  concubines  for  the  most  part  received  anlpqual  share  with  the 
other  sons,  from  the  fact,  that  Jephtha,  the  son  of  a  concubine,  com- 

Elained,  that  he  was  excluded  without  any  portion  from  his  father's 
ouse.     (Judg.  xi.  1 — 7.) 

3.  As  it  respected  daughters : — ^The  daughters  not  only  had  no 
portion  in  the  estate,  but,  if  they  were  unmarried,  were  considered 
as  making  a  part  of  it,  and  were  sold  by  their  brothers  mto  matrimony. 
In  case  there  were  no  brothers,  or  they  all  had  died,  they  took  the 
estate  (Numb,  xxvii.  1 — 8.) :  if  any  one  died  intestate,  and  without 
any  ofl&pring,  the  property  was  disposed  of  according  to  the  enact- 
ments in  Numb,  xxvii.  8—11. 

4.  As  it  respected  servants: — The  servants  or  the  slaves  b  a 
family  could  not  claim  any  share  in  the  estate  as  a  right,  but  the 
person,  who  made  a  will,  might,  if  he  chose,  make  them  his  heirs. 
(Comp.  Gen.  xv.  3.)  Indeed  m  some  instances,  those  who  bad  heirs, 
recognised  as  such  by  the  law,  did  not  deem  it  unbecouuog  to  be- 
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Stow  the  whole  or  a  portion  of  their  estates  on  faithful  and  deserving 
servants.    (Prov.  xvii.  2.) 

5.  As  it  respected  wiaows. — ^The  widow  of  the  deceased,  like  his 
daughters,  had  no  legal  right  to  a  share  in  the  estate.  'Ilie  sons, 
however,  or  otlier  relations,  were  hound  to  afford  her  an  adequate 
maintenance,  unless  it  had  been  otherwise  arranged  in  the  will.  She 
sometimes  returned  back  again  to  her  father's  house,  particularly  if 
the  support,  which  the  heirs  gave  her,  was  not  such  as  had  been 
promised,  or  was  not  sufficient.  (Gen.  xxxviii.  11.  compare  also  the 
story  of  Ruth.)  The  prophets  very  frequendy,  and  undoubtedly  not 
without  cause,  exclaim  against  the  neglect  and  injustice  shown  to 
widows.  (Isa.  i.  17.  x.  2.  Jer.  vii.  6.  xxii.  3.  Ezek.  xxii.  7.  comp. 
Exod.  xxii.  22—24.  Deut.  x.  18.  xxiv.  17.) 

V.  Where  there  were  no  sons  to  inherit  property,  it  appears  from 
various  passages  of  the  New  Testament,  that  -tfrfopfton,— or  the 
taking  of  a  stranger  into  a  family,  in  order  to  make  him  a  part  of 
it,  acknowledging  him  as  a  son  and  heir  to  the  estate — ^was  very 
generally  practised  in  the  East,  in  the  time  of  our  Sa^nour.  Adop- 
tion, however,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  used  by  the  elder  He* 
brews :  Moses  is  silent  concerning  it  in  his  laws ;  and  Jacob's 
adoptKHi  of  his  two  grandsons,  Ephraim  and  Manasseh  (Gen.  xlviii. 
1.),  b  rather  a  kind  of  substitution,  by  which  he  intended,  that 
the  two  sons  of  Joseph  should  have  each  his  lot  in  Israel,  as  if 
they  had  been  his  own  sons*  Thy  two  ions^  Ephraim  and  Manai- 
gehy  are  mine ;  as  Reuben  and  Simeon  they  thall  be  mine.  But  as 
he  gave  no  inheritance  to  their  father  Joseph,  the  efiect  of  this  adop- 
tion extended  only  to  their  increase  of  fortune  and  inheritance ;  diat 
is,  instead  of  one  part,  giving  them  (or  Joseph,  by  means  of  diem) 
two  parts.  Another  kind  of  adaption  among  the  Israelites,  consisted 
in  the  obligation  of  a  surviving  brother  to  marry  the  widow  of  his 
brother,  who  had  died  witliout  children  (Deut.  xxv.  5.  Ruth  iv.  5. 
Matt.  xxii.  24.)  ;  so  that  the  children  of  tnis  marriage  were  consider- 
ed as  belonging  to  the  deceased  brother,  and  went  by  his  name  ;  a 
Practice  more  antient  than  the  law,  as  appears  m  the  history  of 
^amar ;  but  this  manner  of  adopting  was  not  practised  among  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  :  neither  was  that  kind  of  adoption  intended  by 
Sarah,  Leah,  and  Rachel,  when  they  gave  theirhand-maidens  ta their 
husbands.   (Gen.  xvi.  2.  xxx.  3.)  ; 

Pharaoh's  daughter  adopted  the  child  Moses  (Exod.  ii,  10.),  and 
Mordecai  adopted  Esther.  (Esther  li.  7.  16.)  We' are  not  acr 
quainted  with  the  ceremonies  which  were  observed  on  these  occa- 
sions, nor  how  far  the  priviles^  of  adoption  extended ;  but  it  is  pre- 
sumed, that  they  were  neaai^  sunilar  to  diose  of  the  Roman  laws, 
viz.  that  adopted  children  shared  in  the  parent's  estate  with  the 
natural  children ;  that  they  assumed  the  name  of  the  person  who 
adopted  them,  and  became  subject  to  his  paternal  power. 

By  the  propitiation  of  our  oaviour,-and  the  communication  of  die 
merits  of  his  death,  penitent  sinners  become  the  adopted  children  of 
God.    Thus  St.  Paul  writes  (Rom.  viii.  16.),    Ye  have  received  (he 
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tpirit  of  adoption,  whereby  we  cry  Abba,  father,  We  wait  for  At 
adoption  of  the  children  of  God.  And  fGal.  iv.  4,  5.)  Cfod  $eiU 
forth  his  son  to  redeem  them  that  were  unaer  the  law,  thai  we  mfghi 
receive  the  adoption  of  sons. 

Among  the  Mohammedans  the  ceremony  of  adoption  is  perfimned^ 
by  causing  the  adopted  to  pass  through  the  shirt  of  the  person  who 
adopts  him.  For  this  reason  to  adopt  among  the  Turks  is  expressed 
by  saybg— -to  draw  any  one  through  one^s  shirt ;  and  an  adopted 
son  is  cimed  by  them,  Mietogli,  the  son  of  another  life — ^because  he 
was  not  begotten  in  this.^  Something  like  this  is  observable 
among  the  Hebrews :  Elijah  adopted  the  prophet  Elisha,  by  throw- 
ing his  mantle  over  him  (l  Kings  xix.  19.) ;  and  when  Elijah  was 
carried  off  in  a  fiery  chanot,  his  mantle,  which  he  let  fall,  was  taken 
up  by  Elisha  his  disciple,  his  spiritual  son,  and  adopted  successor  in 
the  office  of  prophet.  (2  Kings  li.  15.) 

Thb  circumstance  seems  to  be  illustrated  by  the  conduct  of  Moses, 
who  dressed  Eleazar  in  Aaron's  sacred  vestments,  when  that  high 
priest  was  about  to  be  gathered  to  his  fathers;  indicating  therein^, 
that  Eleazar  succeeded  in  thefuncUons  of  the  wiesthood,  and  was,  m 
some  sort,  adopted  to  exercise  that  dignity.  The  Lord  told  Shebna, 
the  captain  of  the  temple,  that  he  would  deprive  him  of  his  honoura- 
ble station,  and  substitute  Eliakim  the  son  of  Hilkiah,  in  his  room. 
(Isaiah  xxii.  21.)  /  will  clothe  him  with  tht  robe,  and 
strengthen  him  with  thy  girdle,  and  I  vnU  commit  thy  government 
into  his  hand.  St.  Paul,  m  several  places,  says,  that  reo?  Christians 
put  on  the  Lord  Jesus  ;  and  that  they  put  on  the  new  man,  in  order 
to  denote  their  adoption  as  sons  of  God.  (Rom.  xiii.  14.  Gal.  iii. 
26,  27.)« 
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CHAPTER  V. 

ON  THE  CONDITION  OF  SLAVES  AND  OF  SERVANTS,  AND 
THE  CUSTOMS  RELATING  TO  THEM,  MENTIONED  OR  AL- 
LUDED TO  IN  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT. 

I.  Slaves,  how  acquired. — ^11.  Their  condition  among  the  Hebrews. 
— ^lU.  And  among  other  JSTations. — ^IV.  Of  Hired  Servants.^^ 
Ctutoms  relating  to  them  and  to  Slaves  alluaed  to  in  the  New  TVs- 
tament, 

I.  Slavery  is  of  very  remote  antiquity.  It  existed  before  the 
flood  (Gen.  ix.  25.) ;  and  when  Moses  gave  his  laws  to  the  Jews, 
finding  it  already  established,  though  he  could  not  abolish  it,  yet  he 
enacted  various  salutary  laws  and  regulations.  The  Israelites  indeed 
might  have  Hebrew  servants  or  slaves,  as  well  as  alien-bom  persons, 
but  these  were  to  be  circumcised,  and  were  required  to  worship 
the  only  true  God  (Gen.  xvii.  13 — 17.),  with  the  exception  of  the 
Canaanites. 

Slaves  were  acquired  by  various  ways,  viz.  1.  By  Cyotivily,  which 
is  supposed  to  have  been  the  first  origin  of  slavery  (Gen.  xiv.  14. 
Deut.  XX.  14.  xxi.  10, 11.) ;  2.  By  Debt,  when  persons  being  pocM*, 
were  sold  for  payment  of  their  debts  (2  Kings  iv.  1.  Matt,  xviii.  25.  )  ; 
3.  By  committing  a  Thtft,  without  the  power  of  makinz  restitution 
(Exod.  xxii.  2,  3.  Neh.  v.  4,  5.);  and  4.  By  SirA,  when 
persons  were  born  of  married  slaves.  These  are  termed  bom  in 
the  house  (Gen.  xiv.  14.  xv.  3.  xvii.  23.  xxi.  10.),  home-bom  (JTec. 
ii.  14.),  and  the  sons  or  children  oi  handrmaids.  (Psal.  Ixxxvi.  16. 
cxvi.  16.) 

II.  Slaves  received  both  food  and  clothing,  for  the  most  part  of 
the  meanest  quality,  but  whatever  property  they  acquired  belonged  to 
their  lords  :  hence  they  are  said  to  be  worth  double  the  value  of  a 
hired  servant.  (Deut.  xv.  18.)  They  formed  marriages  at  the 
will  of  their  master,  but  their  children  were  slaves,  who,  tfough  they 
could  not  call  him  a  father  (Gal.  iv.  6.  Rom.  viii.  15.),  yet  they 
were  attached  and  faithful  to  him  as  to  a  father,  on  which  account 
the  patriarchs  trusted  them  with  arms.  (Gen.  xiv.  14.  xxxii.  6. 
xxxiii.  1.)  If  a  married  Hebrew  sold  himself,  he  was  to  serve  for 
six  years,  and  in  the  seventh  he  was  to  go  out  free,  together  with  his 
wife  and  children :  but,  if  his  master  had  given  one  of  his  slaves 
to  him  as  a  wife,  she  was  to  remain,  with  her  children,  as  the  pro- 
perty of  his  master.  (Exod.  xxi.  2 — 4.)  The  duty  of  slaves  was 
to  execute  their  lord's  commands,  and  they  were  for  the  most  part 
employed  in  tending  cattle  or  in  rural  affiiirs ;  and  though  the  lot  of 
some  of  them  was  sufficiently  hard,  yet  under  a  mild  and  humane 
master,  it  was  tolerable.  (Job  xiii.  13.)  When  the  eastern  people 
have  no  male  issue,  they  frequently  marry  their  daughters  to  their 
slaves ;  and  the  same  oractice  appears  to  have  obtained  among  the 
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Hebrews,  as  we  read  in  1  Chron.  ii.  34,  35.  AW  Sheshan  had  no 
$on$  but  dauj^htcrs  ;  and  Sheshan  had  a  servant  (slave),  an  E^ptiany 
whose  name  was  Jarha  ;  and  Sheshan  gave  his  daughter  to  Jarha  tiis 
servant  to  wife, .  In  Barbar}',  the  rich  people  when  childless  have 
been  known  to  purchase  young  slaves,  to  educate  them  in  their  own 
faith,  and  sometimes  to  adopt  them  for  their  own  children.  The 
greatest  men  of  the  Ottoman  empire  are  well  known  to  have  been 
originally  slaves  brought  up  in  the  seraglio :  and  the  Mameluke 
bovereigns  of  Egypt  were  originally  slaves.  Thus  the  advancement 
of  the  Hebrew  captTve  Joseph  to  be  viceroy  of  Egypt,  and  of  Daniel| 
another  Hebrew  slave,  to  be  chief  minister  of  state  in  Babykm,  cor- 
responds with  the  nKxlern  usages  of  the  East. 

in  order  to  mitigate  the  condition  of  slaves,  various  statutes  were 
enacted  by  Moses.  Thus,  1.  They  were  to  be  treated  with  hu- 
manity :  the  law,  in  Levit.  xxv.  39 — 53.,  it  is  true,  speaks  expressly 
of  slaves  who  were  of  Hebrew  descent ;  but,  as  alien-bom  slaves 
were  ingrafted  into  the  Hebrew  church  by  circumcision,  there  b  no 
doubt  but  that  it  applied  to  all  slaves. — 2,  If  a  man  struck  his  ser- 
vant or  maid  with  a  rod  or  staff,  and  he  or  she  died  under  bb  hand, 
he  was  to  be  punished  by  the  magistrate :  if,  however,  the  slave  sur- 
vived for  a  day  or  two,  the  master  was  to  go  unpunished,  as  no  in- 
tention of  murder  could  be  presumed,  and  the  loss  of  die  slave  was 
deemed  a  sufficient  punishment.  (Exod.  xxi.  20,  21.) — 3.  A  slavoi 
who  lost  an  eye  or  a  tooth  by  a  blow  from  his  or  her  master,  ac- 
quired his  or  her  liberty  in  consequence.  (Exod.  xx.  26,  27.)— 
4.  All  slaves  were  to  rest  from  their  labours  on  the  Sabbath,  and  on 
the  great  festivals.  (Exod.  xx.  10.  Deut.  v.  14.) — 5.  They  were  to 
be  invited  to  certain  feasts.  (Deut.  xii.  17,  18.  xvi.  11.) — 6.  A  mas- 
ter wlio  had  betrothed  a  female  slave  to  himself,  if  she  did  not  please 
him,  WHS  to  permit  her  to  be  redeemed,  and  was  prohibited  from 
selling  her  to  a  strange  nation,  seeing  he  had  dealt  deceitfully  with 
her.  If  he  had  betrotlied  her  to  his  son,  he  was  to  dead  with  her 
after  the  manner  of  daughters.  If  he  took  another  wife,  her  food, 
raiment^  and  duty  of  marriage,  he  was  not  to  diminish.  And  if  he 
did  not  these  three  unto  her,  then  she  was  to  go  out  free  tnthout  money. 
(Exod,  xxi.  7 — 11.) — 7.  Hebrew  slaves  were  to  continue  in  slavery 
only  till  tlie  year  of  jubilee,  when  they  mi^ht  return  to  liberty,  and 
their  masters  could  not  detain  them  agamst  their  wills.  If  thej 
wore  desirous  of  continuing  with  their  masters,  they  were  to  be 
brought  to  the  judges,  before  whom  they  were  to  make  a  decla- 
ration that  for  this  time  they  disclaimed  the  privilege  of  this  law  ;  and 
had  their  ears  bored  through  with  an  awl  against  the  door-posts  of 
tlieir  master's  lK>use,^  after  which  tliey  had  no  longer  ejiy  power  of 

*"^  ■■■111  ■!  «  »  »■  ■■  I  .1  II  — ■^— ^^■— ^^^i^— »^W>iMP^p 

1  Borimg  of  the  tar  was  an  antient  custom  in  the  East :  it  is  thus  referred  to,  by 
Juvenal : 

.  .  .  Libertinm  prior  est :  '^  Prior,**  inquh,  "  E^  adsom, 
Car  timeam,  dubileinve  kKsum  delendere  f   quamvia 
A«liu  ad  Euphrattmt  molUs  quod  in  aubs  fjbnkstrs 
Argutrint^  licet  ipse  negem/'  Sat.  i.  109—100. 
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recovering  their  liberty  until  the  next  year  of  jubilee,  after  forty-nine 
years.  (Exod.  xxi.  5,  G.)  This  very  significant  ceremony  implied 
tliat  they  were  closely  attached  to  tliat  house  and  family  ;  and  that 
ihey  were  bound  to  Aear,  and  punctually  to  obey^  all  their  master's 
orders. — 8.  If  a  Hebrew  by  birth  was  sold  to  a  stranger  or  alien 
dwelling  in  the  vicinity  of  tlie  land  of  Israel,  his  relations  were  to  re- 
deem him,  and  such  slave  was  to  make  good  the  purchase  money  if 
he  were  able,  paying  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  years  that  re- 
mained, until  the  year  of  jubilee.  (Levit.  xxv.  47 — 65.)  Lastly, 
if  a  slave  of  another  nation  fled  to  the  Hebrews,  he  was  to  be  receiv- 
ed hospitably,  and  on  no  account  to  be  given  up  to  bis  master.  (Deut. 
xxiii.  15,  16.) 

III.  Although  Moses  inculcated  the  duty  of  humane  treatment 
towards  slaves,  and  enforced  his  statutes  by  various  strong  sanctions, 
yet  it  appears  from  Jer.  xxxiv.  8—22.  that  their  condition  was  some- 
times very  wretched.  It  cannot,  however,  be  denied  that  their 
situation  was  much  more  tolerable  among  the  Hebrews  tlian  among 
other  nations,  especially  the  Greeks  and  Romans.^  Nor  is  this  a 
matter  of  astonishment :  for  tlie  Israelites  were  bound  to  exercise 
the  duties  of  humanity  towards  these  unhappy  persons  by  weighty 
sanctions  and  motives,  which  no  other  nation  had,  whose  slaves 
had  no  rest,  no  legal  protection,  and  who  were  subject  to  the  cruel 
caprice  of  their  masters,  whose  absolute  property  they  were,  and  at 
whose  mercy  their  lives  every  moment  lay.  For  the  slightest  and 
most  trivial  oflTences  diey  were  cruelly  scourged  and  condemned  to 
hard  labour :  and  the  petty  tyrant  of  his  family,  when  exasperated 
by  any  real  or  apprehended  mjury,  could  nail  them  to  a  cross,  and 
make  them  die  in  a  lingering  and  most  miserable  manner.  These 
slaves,  generally,  were  wTetched  captives,  who  had  been  taken  pri- 
soners in  unfortunate  battles,  or  had  fallen  into  their  enemies'  hands 
in  the  siege  of  cities.  These  miserable  captives,  antient  history  in- 
forms us,  were  either  butchered  in  cold  blood,  or  sold  by  auction 

Tho  freedmui,  buf^tling  through,  replies,  "  First  como  \b  still 

First  served  ;  and  I  mav  claim  my  right  and  will, 

Though  born  a  slave — ('twere  bootless  to  deny 

IVhat  tktise  borkp  eaks  betray  to  every  eye.)"  Gifford. 

Calmet,  to  whom  we  &re  indebted  for  this  fact,  quotes  a  saying  from  Petronins  Ar- 
biter, as  attesting  the  same  thin? ;  and  another,  of  Cicero,  m  which  ho  rallies  a 
Lybian  who  protended  he  did  not  near  him.—*  It  is  not,'  said  the  philosopher,  *  be- 
CMue  your  ears  are  not  suficicntly  iored.' — Commentaire  Littcral,  sar  I'Exode 
xxi.  6.  p.  torn.  i.  p.  501. 

1  Among  the  Romans  more  narticolarly,  slaves  were  held pro  mUlis — fro 

mortuis — pro  quadrupedikuo^-tot  no  mentor  dead  m«f»-^for  beasts;  nay,  were 
in  a  much  worse  state  than  any  cattle  whateTer.  They  had  no  ktad  in  the  state, 
DO  name^  no  tribe,  or  register.  They  were  not  capable  of  being  injured,  nor  cooM 
they  take  by  purchase  or  descent ;  they  had  no  heirs,  and  could  make  no  will. 
Exclusive  or  what  was  called  their  pccuUum,  whateTer  they  acquired  was  their 
master's ;  they  could  neither  plead  nor  be  pleaded,  but  were  entirely  excluded  from 
all  ci^l  concerns ;  were  not  entitled  to  the  rights  of  matrimony,  and  therefore  bad 
no  relief  in  case  of  aduHery ;  nor  were  they  proper  objects  of  cognation  nor  affini- 
toy.  They  might  be  sold,  transftrred,  or  pawned,  luce  other  goods  or  persona! 
Mtate ;  for  gOMS  ther  were,  and  as  such  they  were  estoened.  Taylor's  Elements 
ei  the  Rooum  Civil  Mtw,  p.  439. 4to.  Adims*  BmuBmry  of  Ronum  Antiquities, 
pp.  38, 39. 
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for  slaves  to  the  highest  bidder.  Tlie  unhappy  prisoners  thus 
bought  and  enslaved,  were  sometimes  thrust  into  deep  mines,  to  be 
drudges  through  life  in  darkness  and  despair  :  sometimes  were  pent 
up  in  private  workhouses,  and  condemned  to  the  most  laborious 
and  ignoble  occupations :  frequently  the  toils  of  agriculture  were 
imposed  upon  them,  and  the  severest  tasks  unmercifully  exacted 
from  them '}  most  commonly  they  were  employed  in  the  menial 
offices  and  drudgery  of  domestic  me,  and  treated  with  the  greatest 
inhumanity.  As  the  last  insult  upon  their  wretchedness,  they  were 
branded  in  the  forehead,  and  a  note  of  eternal  disgrace  and  infamy 
publicly  and  indelibly  impressed  upon  diem  !  One  cannot  think  of 
this  most  contumelious  and  reproachful  treatment  of  a  fellow-crea- 
ture without  feeling  the  acutest  pain  and  indignation.  To  the 
above-mentioned  customs  in  the  treatment  of  slaves,  which  obtained 
among  the  anttents,  there  are  several  allusions  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment. Thus,  St.  Paul,  in  reference  to  the  custom  of  purcha^ng 
slaves,  on  whose  heads  a  price  was  then  fixed,  just  as  upon  any 
other  commodity,  and  who,  when  bought,  were  the  entire  and  un- 
alienable property  of  the  purchaser,  by  a  very  beautifid  and  ex- 
pressive similitude  represents  Christians  as  the  servants  of  Christ ; 
informs  them  that  an  immense  price  had  been  paid  for  them :  that 
they  were  not  at  their  own  disposal ;  but  in  every  respect,  both  as 
to  body  and  mind,  were  the  sole  and  absolute  property  of  God. 
Ye  are  not  your  own  :  for  ye  are  bought  unih  a  price :  therefore  gfo- 
rify  God  in  your  body  and  in  your  spirit^  which  are  God's.  (I  Cor. 
vi.  20.)  So  also  again :  Ye  are  bought  with  aprice,  be  not  ye  the 
servants  of  men,  (1  Cor.  vii.  23.)  St.  Paul  usually  styles  himself 
the  servant  of  Christ ;  and  in  a  passage  in  his  Episde  to  tlie  Galatians, 
alluding  to  the  signatures  with  wliich  slaves  in  those  days  were  brand- 
ed, he  tells  them,  tliat  he  carried  about  witli  him  plain  and  indelible 
characters  impressed  in  his  body,  which  evinced  him  to  be  the  ser- 
vant of  his  master  Jesus.  From  henceforth  let  no  man  trouble  me j  for 
I  bear  in  my  body  the  marks  of  the  ttord  Jesus,  (Gal.  vi.  17.)  It 
was  a  doctrine  of  the  pharisaic  Jews,  diat  proselytes  were  released 
from  all  antecedent,  civil,  and  even  natural  relations :  and  it  is  not  ira- 

1  The  following  passage  from  Mr.  Jowett's  Christian  Researches  in  the  Medher- 
Fonean,  will  give  on  idea  of  the  rigour  witli  which  aUves  are  treated  to  this  dav  m 
the  East.  The  conductor  of  a  nitre  factory  for  the  Pasha  of  Egypt  having  received 
commands  to  prepare  a  large  quantity  of  nitre  in  great  haste, — ^*'  for  this  purpoee 
he  was  building  small  reservoirs  and  ducts,  with  old.  picked  bricks,  gathered  from 
ruins  ;  and  which  are  better  than  the  modern  baked  bricks.  A  great  number  of 
young  persons  of  both  sexes  were  engaged  in  the  work,  carrying  burdens.  To 
give  vivacity  to  their  proceedings,  they  are  reared  to  sing  ;  and  to  keep  them 
diligent,  there  were  task-masters f  standing  at  intervals  of  about  ten  feeif  wiik 
whips  in  their  hands,  tehich  they  used  very  freely.  We  seemed  to  behold  the 
manners  of  the  antlent  Egyptians :  Exodus  v."  Jowett's  Researches,  p.  130. 
May  not  the  command  to  sing  also  explain  Psal.  cxxxvii.  3,  4.  P  '*  The  MAllems,** 
(or  heads  of  districts  of  Coptic  Christians  in  Egypt,)  the  same  traveller  elsewheie 
remarks,  *'  transact  business  between  the  bashaw  and  the  peasants.  He  punishes 
them,  if  the  peasants  prove  that  they  oppress  ;  and  yet  he  requires  from  them  that 
the  work  of  those  who  are  under  them  shall  be  fulfilled.  They  strikingly  illustrata 
the  case  of  the  officers,  pkced  by  the  Egyptian  tad^-masters  over  the  childreB  of 
Israel ;  and,  like  theirs,  the  M^ems  often  find  that  their  cue  is  evil.  See  Siod.  v. 
6*29."    Ibid.  p.  168. 
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probable  that  some  of  the  Jewish  converts  might  carry  the  same  prin- 
ciple into  the  Christian  community,  and  teach  tliat,  by  tlie  profession 
of  Christianity,  slaves  were  emftncipated  from  their  Christian  masters. 
In  opposition  to  this  false  notion,  the  same  great  apostle  requires  that 
all  who  are  under  the  yoke  of  servitude  be  taught  to  yield  due  obedi- 
ence to  their  masters,  and  animadverts  with  great  severity  upon  those 
feJse  teachers,  who,  from  mercenary  views,  taught  a  different  doc- 
trine. (1  Tim.  vi.  1 — 10.)  Against  this  principle  of  the  Judaising 
zealots,  St.  Paul  always  enters  his  strong  protest,  and  teaches  that  the 
profession  of  Christianity  makes  no  difference  in  the  civil  relations  of 
men.     See  1  Cor.  vii.  17 — ^24. 

IV.  Though  slavery  was  tolerated,  and  its  horrors  were  mitigated 
by  the  wise  and  humane  enactments  of  Moses,  yet  in  the  progress  of 
time  as  hired  servants  would  be  necessary,  various  regulations  were 
in  like  manner  made  by  him,  to  ensure  diem  from  being  oppressed. 
Like  slaves,  hired  labourers  were  to  partake  of  the  rest  of  the  sabbath, 
and  also  to  share  in  the  produce  of  the  sabbatical  year :  their  hire  was 
to  be  paid  every  day  before  sun-set  (Levit.  xix.  13.  Deut.  xxiv.  14, 
15.) :  but  what  that  hire  was  to  be,  die  Hebrew  legislator  has  not  de- 
termined, because  the  price  of  labour  must  have  varied  according  to 
circumstances.  From  the  parable  of  the  proprietor  of  a  vineyard  and 
his  labourers,  which  is  related  in  Matt.  xx.  1 — 15.,  we  learn  these 
three  particulars  concerning  the  servants  in  Judaea,  or  at  least  in  Je- 
rusalem.— ^That  earlv  in  the  morning  they  stood  in  the  market-place 
to  be  hired — that  the  usual  wages  of  a  day-labourer  were  at  that 
time  a  denarius,  or  about  seven-pence  halfpenny  of  our  money — and 
that  the  customary  hours  of  working  were  till  six  in  the  evening. 
Early  in  the  morning  the  master  of  a  family  rose  to  hire  day-labour- 
ers to  work  in  his  vineyard^^  Having  found  a  number,  he  agreed  to 
pay  them  a  denarius  for  the  wages  of  the  dat,  and  sent  them  into 
his  vineyard.  About  nine  o'clock  he  went  again  into  die  market- 
place, and  found  several  others  unemployed,  whom  he  also  ordered 
into  his  vineyard,  and  promised  to  them  what  was  reasonable.  At 
twelve,  and  diree  in  the  afternoon,  he  went  and  made  the  same  pro- 
posals, which  were  m  the  same  manner  accepted.  He  went  likewise 
about  five  o'clock,  and  found  a  number  of  men  sauntering  about  tiie 
market  in  idleness,  and  he  said  to  them,  why  do  you  consume  the 
whole  day  in  this  indolent  manner  f  There  is  no  one  hath  thought  fit 
to  give  us  any  employment,  they  replied.   Then  go  you  into  the  vine- 

1  The  nine  eoitom  obtaini  to  this  day  in  Persia.  In  the  city  of  Hamadan  there 
if  a  maidan  or  square  in  front  of  a  large  mosque.  '*  Here,"  says  Mr.  Morier,  "  we 
observed  every  monmur  before  the  sun  rese,  that  a  numerous  band  of  peasants 
were  collected  with  spades  in  their  hands,  waitioff.  as  they  informed  us,  to  be  hired 
for  the  day  to  work  in  the  surrounding  fields.  This  custom,  which  I  have  never 
seen  in  any  cAhw  part  of  Asia,  forcibly  struck  me  as  a  most  happy  illustration  of 
our  Saviour's  parable  of  the  labourers  in  the  vineyard  in  the  20th  chapter  of 
Matthew,  particularly,  when  passing  by  the  same  place  late  in  the  day,  we  still 
found  others  standing  idle,  and  rememlwred  his  words,  tthy  stand  ye  here  all  the 
day  idle  f  as  most  applicable  to  their  situation :  for,  in  putting  the  very  same 
cniestion  to  them,  they  answered  us,  htcoMse  no  man  hath  hired  us.'*  Morier's 
Second  Journey  through  Persia,  p.  365. 
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3rard  among  ray  other  labourers,  and  you  shall  receive  what  is  just, 
(n  the  evening  the  proprietor  of  the  vineyard  ordered  his  steward  to 
>  call  the  workmen  together,  beginning  from  tlie  last  to  the  first,  to  pay 
them  their  wages,  without  any  partiality  or  distinction.  When 
those,  therefore,  came,  wiio  had  been  employed  about  five  in  the 
afternoon,  they  received  a  denarius  apiece.  When  those,  who  had 
been  hired  in  the  morning,  saw  them  return  with  such  great  wages, 
they  indulged  the  most  extravagant  joy,  imagining  tliat  their  pay 
would  vastly  exceed  tiiat  of  the  others ;  but  bow  great  was  tneir 
disappointment,  when  tliey  received  from  the  steward,  each  man  a 
denarius  !  This  supposed  injurious  treatment  caused  them  to  raise 
loud  clamours  against  the  master.  And  they  complained  to  him  of 
his  usage  to  them,  saying,  the  last  labourers  you  hired  only  ivorked 
a  SINGLE  HOUR,  and  you  have  given  them  the  same  wages  as  you 
have  given  us  who  have  been  scorched  with  excessive  heat,  and 
sustained  the  long  and  rigorous  toil  of  the  whole  day.  He  turned 
to  one  who  appeared  the  most  petulent  of  them,  and  directed  this 
reply.  Friend,  I  do  thee  no  injustice ;  was  not  our  agreement  for  a 
denarius  f  Take  what  justice  entitles  thee  to,  witliout  repining,  and 
calmly  acquiesce  in  the  faitliful  performance  of  our  original  agree- 
ment— a  principle  of  benevolence  disposes  me  freely  to  bestow 
upon  the  last  persons  I  hired  what  equity  obliges  me  to  give  lo 
you. 

It  has  been  observed  diat  slaves  were  condemned  to  the  mines, 
where  their  uncomfortable  lives  were  consumed  in  the  most  rigor- 
ous and  servile  drudgery.  It  is  natural  to  suppose  that  these 
wretches,  born  to  better  hopes,  upon  their  first  entrance  into  these 
dismal  subterraneous  abodes  of  darkness  and  despair,  with  such 
doleful  prospects  before  tliem,  would  be  transfixed  witl)  the  acutest 
distress  and  anguish,  shed  bitter  unavailing  tears,  gnash  their  teeth 
for  their  extreme  misery,  and  fill  these  gloomy  caverns  with  piercing 
cries  and  loud  lamentations.  Our  Lord  seems  to  allude  to  diis, 
and,  considered  in  this  view,  the  imagery  is  peculiarly  beautiful  and 
expressive,  when  he  represents  the  wicked  servant  and  unfaithful 
steward  bound  hand  and  foot,  and  cast  into  utter  darkness,  where 
there  would  be  weeping,  wailing,  and  gnashing  of  teeth  !  (MatL  viii. 
12.  xxii.  13.)  The  reader  will  be  pleased  with  the  ingenious  re- 
marks of  the  learned  and  judicious  Dr.  Macknight  on  this  passage. 
"  In  antient  times  the  stewards  of  great  families  were  slaves  as  weD 
as  the  servants  of  a  lower  class,  bemg  raised  to  that  trust  on  account 
of  their  fidelity,  wisdom,  sobriety,  and  other  good  qualities.  If  any 
steward,  therefore,  in  the  absence  of  hb  lord,  behaved  as  is  repre- 
sented in  the  parable,  it  was  a  plain  proof,  that  the  virtues  on  ac-' 
count  of  wliich  he  was  raised  were  counterfeit,  and  by  consequence 
that  he  was  an  hypocrite.  Slaves  of  this  character,  among  other 
chastisements,  were  sometimes  condemned  to  work  in  the  mines. 
And  as  this  was  one  of  the  most  grievous  punishments,  when  they 
^^rst  entered,  nothing  was  beard  among  them  but  weeping  and 
^^jUung  of  teeth,  ou  account  of  the  intolerable  fatigue  to  which 
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they  were  subjected  in  these  hideous  caverns  without  hope  of  release. 
There  shall  be  weeping  and  gnasliing  of  teetli."^ 

Crucifixion  was  a  servile  punishment,  and  usually  inflicted  on  tlie 
most  vile,  worthless,  and  abandoned  of  slaves.  In  reference  to  this 
it  is  that  St.  Paul  represents  our  Lord  taking  upon  him  the  form  of  a 
servant  J  and  becoming  subject  to  death  j  even  trie  death  of  the  CROst 
(Phil.  ii.  8.)  ;  crucifixion  was  not  only  the  most  painful  and  excru- 
ciating, but  the  most  reproachful  and  ignominious  death  that  could  be 
suffered.  Hence  it  is  tliat  the  apostle  so  highly  extols  the  unexampled 
love  for  man  and  magnanimity  of  Jesus,  ivliofor  the  joy  set  before  him 
endured  ilie  cboss,  despisitig  the  shame  (Heb.  xii.  2.)  and  infamy 
even  of  such  a  deatli.  It  was  this  exit  which  Jesus  made  that  insupe- 
rably disgusted  so  many  among  the  heathens  ;  who  could  never  pre- 
vail witli  themselves  to  believe  that  religion  to  be  divine,  whose 
founder  had  suffered  such  an  opprobrious  and  infamous  death  from  his 
countrymen.  And  for  men  to  preach  in  the  world  a  system  of  truths 
as  a  revelation  from  the  deity,  which  were  first  delivered  to  mankind 
by  an  illiterate  and  obscure  Jew,  pretending  to  a  divine  mission  and 
cnaracter,  and  who  was  for  such  a  pretension  crucified,  appeared  to 
the  heathens  the  height  of  mfatuation  and  religious  delusion.  The 
preaching  of  the  cross  was  to  them  foolishness  (1  Ck>r.  i.  23.)  :  and 
the  religion  of  a  crucified  leader,  who  had  suffered  in  the  capital  of 
his  own  country  the  indignities  and  death  of  a  slave,  carried  with  it, 
in  their  estimation,  the  last  absurdity  and  folly,  and  induced  them  to 
look  upon  the  Christians,  and  the  wretched  cause  in  which  they  were 
•embarked,  with  pity  and  contempt.  Hence  St.  Paul  speaks  of  the 
offence  of  the  cross,^  the  ^cat  and  invincible  disgust  conceived  by 
the  men  of  those  times  agamst  a  religion  whose  founder  was  crucified ! 
Hence  he  speaks  of  not  being  ashamed  of  the  Gospel  from  the  cir- 
cumstance wliich  made  such  numbers  ashamed  of  it,  nay  of  glor}'ing 
in  the  cross^  of  Christ ;  though  the  consideration  of  the  ignominious 
and  servile  death  he  suffered  was  the  vcrv  obstacle  tliat  made  the 
heathens  stumble  at  the  ver^  threshold  of  Christianity,  and  filled  them 
with  insurmountable  prejudices  against  it.^ 

.  '  I  .  ■  ,111  !■    ■    ■  — i— — ^^— ^^— « 

i  Dr.  Mtcknight'8  Harmony,  p.  582.  2d.  edit.  17G3. 
3  £«ay5aXov  rev  orovpov.     Galat.  ▼.  11. 

3  God  forbid  that  1  should  glory  save  in  the  cross  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Chrifl. 
Galat.  Yi.  14. 

4  Jahn,  Archsolo^  Biblica,  pp.  S41 — ^246.  Miohaelis*s  Commentari^,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  155—184.  Bruning's  Compendium  Antiqnitatum  Grieoarum  e  profanis  Sacra- 
rum,  pp.  77—86.  Harwood's  Introduction,  r^  ii.  pp.  144 — 152.  Stosch,  Com- 
pendium Arehs»ologia  (£eonomio«  Novi  TealSunentt,  pp.  38—48. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

DOMESTIC   CUSTOMS    AND    USAGES    OF    THE   JEWS. 

I.  Forms  of  Salutation  and  Politeness. — Reverence  to  Superiors. — ^11. 
Mode  of  receiving  Guests  or  Visitors. — III.  Conversation  and 
Bathing. — ^IV.  Food  and  Entertainments. — V.  Mode  of  Travel- 
Ziwgf.— Vl.  Hospitality  a  sacred  Duty  amang  the  Jews. — Account 
of  the  Tessera  tiospitales  of  the  Chreeks  andltomans. 

I.  Various  are  the  modes  of  address  and  politeness,  which 
custom  has  established  in  different  nations.  The  Orientals  were 
very  exact  in  the  observances  of  outward  decorum :  and  we  may 
collect  from  several  passages  in  tlie  Old  and  New  Testament,  that 
their  salutations  and  expressions  of  regard  on  meeting  each  other 
were  extremely  tedious  and  tiresome,  containing  many  minute  in- 

iiuiries  concerning  tlie  person's  welfare,  and  the  welfare  of  his 
amily  and  friends ;  and,  when  they  parted^  concluding  with  many 
reciprocal  wishes  of  happiness  and  benediction  on  each  other. 
The  ordinary  formulae  of  salutation  were — The  Lord  be  mth  thee ! 
— Tlie  Lord  bless  thee  ! — and  Blessed  be  thou  of  the  Lord !  but  the 
most  common  salutation  was  Peace  (that  is,  may  all  manner  of 
prosperity)  be  with  thee  !  (Ruth  ii.  4.  Judg.  xix.  20.  1  Sam.  xxv.  6. 
2  Sam.  lU.  9.  Psal.  cxxix.  8.)  In  the  latter  ages  of  the  Jewish 
polity,  much  time  appears  to  have  been  spent  in  the  rigid  observ- 
ance of  tliese  ceremonious  forms,  for  which  the  modem  inhabitants 
of  the  East  continue  to  be  remarkable.^  When  our  Lord,  there- 
fore^ in  his  commission  to  the  seventy,  whom  he  despatched  into 
the  towns  and  villages  of  Judaea  to  publish  the  Gospel,  stricdy 
ordered  them  to  salute  no  man  by  the  way?  (Luke  x.  4.)  he  designed 
only  by  this  prohibition  that  they  should  employ  the  utmost  ex- 
pedition; that  they  should  suffer  nothing  to  retard  and  impede 
them  in  their  progress  from  one  place  to  another  ;  and  should  not 
lavish  those  precious  moments,  which  ought  to  be  devoted  to  the 
sacred  and  arduous  duties  of  their  office,  in  observing  die  irksome 
and  unmeaning  modes  of  ceremonious  intercourse.  Not  that  our 
Ijord  intended  that  his  disciples  should  studiously  violate  all  com- 
mon civility  and   decency,  and  industriously  offend  against  all  the 

1  '^  Serious  and  taciturn  as  the  natives  of  the  East  usually  are,  they  grow  talk- 
ative when  thoy  meet  an  ac<]uaintance,  and  salute  him.  This  custom  has  come 
from  Asia  with  the  Arabs,  and  spread  over  the  north  coast  of  Africa.  A  modem 
traveller  relates  the  reciprocal  salutations  witli  which  those  are  received  who  re- 
turn with  the  caravans.  "  People  go  a  great  way  to  meet  them  ;  as  soon  as  jthey 
are  perceived,  the  quostionins  and  saluUition  begins,  and  continues  with  the  repe- 
tition of  the  same  phrases  :  *  How  do  you  do  ?  Uod  be  praised  that  you  are  come 
in  peace !  God  give  you  peace  !  How  fares  it  with  you  ?'  The  higher  the  rank 
of  the  person  returning  home,  the  longer  does  the  salutation  last."  See  Home- 
man's  Journal.  Stollborg's  History  of  Religion,  vol.  iii.  p.  183.  Burder's  Orien- 
tal Literature,  vol.  i.  p.  43G. 

9  Salute  no  man  by  the  way .-  C'est  k  dire,  ne  perdez  point  le  terns  en  long  dis- 
cours,  et  en  vaines  c6r6monies  avec  Ics  passans.    L'Enfant  in  loc. 
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rules  of  courteousness  and  decorum,  since  he  commanded  them  upon 
their  entrance  into  any  house  to  salute  it^  (Matt.  x.  12.),  and  observe 
the  customary  form  of  civility  in  wishing  it  peac^  (Luke  x.  5.)  or 
universal  happiness.  Tliis  injunction,  to  salute  no  one  on  the  roadj 
means  only  that  tliey  should  urge  dieir  course  with  speed,  and  not 
suffer  their  attention  to  be  diverted  from  tlie  duties  of  dieir  commis- 
sion. TJiere  is  a  passage  in  the  Old  Testament  parallel  to  this,  and 
which  beautifully  illustrates  it.  Elisha,  despatching  his  servant  Ge- 
hazi  to  recover  the  son  of  the  Shunamite,  strictly  enjoins  him  to 
make  all  the  expedition  possible,  which  is  tlius  expressed  :  Gird  up 
thy  loins  and  take  my  staff  in  tliine  hand,  and  go  d)y  way.  If  thou 
meet  any  man,  salute  him  notj  and  if  any  salute  thee^  answer  him  not 
again.  (2  Kings  iv.  29.) 

In  all  countries  these  modes  of  address  and  politeness,  though 
the  terms  are  expressive  of  tlie  profoundest  respect  and  homage, 
yet  through  constant  use  and  frequency  of  repetition  soon  degene- 
rate into  mere  verbal  forms  and  words  of  course,  in  which  the 
heart  has  no  share.  They  are  a  frivolous  unmeaning  formulary, 
perpetually  uttered  without  the  mind's  ever  annexing  any  idea  to 
them.  To  these  empty  insignificant  forms,  which  men  mechanically 
repeat  at  meeting  or  taking  leave  of  each  other,  there  is  a  beautiful 
allusion  in  the  following  expression  of  our  Lord  in  that  consolatory 
discourse  which  he  delivered  to  his  aposdes  when  he  saw  them  de- 
jected and  disconsolate  on  his  plainly  assuring  them  that  he  would  - 
soon  leave  them  and  go  to  the  Father.  My  peace  I  leave  with  you : 
My  peace  I  give  unto  you,  JVbt  as  the  world  giveth?  give  I  unto 
you.  (John  xiv.  27.)  Since  I  must  shordy  be  taken  from  you,  I 
now  bid  you  adieu,  sincerely  wishing  you  every  happiness;  not  as 
the  world  giveth,  give  I  unto  you ;  not  in  the  unmeaning  cere- 
monial manner  die  world  repeats  this  salutation  :  for  my  wishes  of 
peace  and  happiness  to  you  are  sincere,  and  my  blessing  and  bene- 
diction will  derive  upon  you  every  substantial  felicity.  This  sheds 
light  and  lustre  upon  one  of  the  finest  and  most  beauuful  pieces  of 
imagery  which  the  genius  and  judgment  of  a  writer  ever  created. 
In  that  well-written  and  truly  sublime  Episde  to  the  Hebrews,  the 
author  informs  us  with  what  warm  anticipating  hopes  of  the  Messi- 
ah's fuUire  kingdom  those  great  and  good  men,  who  adorned  the 
annals  of  former  ages,  were  animated.    These  all,  says  he,  died  in 

1  And  when  ye  come  into  an  boufie,  salute  it. 

S  And  into  whatsoever  house  you  enitTf  say^  Peace  he  to  this  house  !  Peace,  in 
the  Jewish  idiom,  denotes  happiness. 

3  Peace  I  leave  wUk  you;  mu  peace  I  give  unto  you;  not  as  the  world  giveth 
gire  1  unto  you :  Let  not  your  heart  be  trouhhd,  neither  let  it  be  afraid.  The 
words  of  the  philosopher  are  an  excellent  and  striking  paraphrase  on  this  passage 
of  Scripture.  'OMrcvof)  hn  upajvnv  fuydKnv  h  Kaiffof .  «.  A.  Yon  see  what  a  great  and 
oxtonsivc  peace  the  Emperor  can  give  the  world ;  since  there  are  now  no  wars,  no 
battles,  no  association  or  robbers  or  of  pirates,  but  one  may  in  safety,  at  any  time 
of  the  year,  travel  or  sail  from  east  to  west.  But  can  the  Emperor  give  as  peace 
from  a  fever,  from  shipwreck,  from  fire,  from  an  earthquake,  or  from  thunder  r  Cm 
be  from  love  ?  He  cannot !  from  sorrow  ?  No !  from  envy .'  No !  from  none  of 
these  things !  The  principles  only  of  philosophy  promise  and  are  able  to  fecnre 
us  peace  from  all  these  evils.  Arriani  Dissert.  Epist.  lib.  iii.  p.  411.  edit  Upton.  1741 .  . 
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faith,  they  closed  their  e3res  upon  the  world,  but  they  closed  them  in 
the  transporting  assurance  that  God  would  accomplish  his  promises. 
They  had  tlie  firmest  persuasion  that  the  Messiah  would  bless  th^ 
world.  By  faitli  they  antedated  these  happy  times,  and  placed  them- 
selves, in  idea,  in  tlie  midst  of  all  their  fancied  blessedness.  They 
hailed  this  most  auspicious  period  :  saluted  it,  as  one  salutes  a  friend 
whose  person  we  recognise,  at  a  distance.  These  all  died  in  faithi 
died  in  the  firm  persuasion  that  God  would  accomplish  these  magnifi- 
cent promises,  though  they  themselves  had  not  enjoyed  tliem,  but 
only  had  seen  them  afar  off:  God  had  only  blessed  them  with  a  re- 
mote prospect  of  them.  They  were  therefore  persuaded  of  tliem, 
they  had  the  strongest  conviction  of  their  reality — diey  embraced 
them — with  transport  saluted'  them  at  a  distance,  confessing  that  they 
were  but  strangers  and  pilgrims  upon  earth,  but  were  all  travelling 
towards  a  citt  which  had  foundations,  whose  builder  and  maker  is 
God  ! 

Respect  was  shown  to  persons  on  meeting,  by  the  salutation  of 
Peace  be  toith  you !  and  laying  the  right  hand  upon  the  bosom  :  but 
if  the  person .  addressed  was  of  the  highest  rank,  they  bowed  to 
the  earth.  Thus  Jacob  bonded  to  the  ground  seven  times  untU  he  came 
near  to  his  brother  Esau,  (Gen.  xxxiii.  3.)  Sometimes  they  kissed 
the  hem  of  the  person's  garment,  and  even  the  dust  on  which  he 
had  to  tread.  (Zech.  viii.  23.  Luke  viii.  44.  Acts  x.  26.  Psal. 
*lxxii.  9.)  Sometimes  persons  out  of  humility  turned  aside  from 
the  way,  as  if  tliey  were  unworthy  to  salute  those  whom  diey  met : 
and  it  has  been  supposed  that  our  Saviour's  words  on  sendiing  out 
|he  seventy  disciples  may  be  referred  to  this  custom.  (Luke  x.  4.) 
Near  relations  and  intimate  acquaintances  kissed  each  other's  hands^ 
head,  neck,  beard  (which  on  such  occasions  only  could  be  touched 
without  affront),  or  shoulders.  (Gen.  xxxiii.  4.  xlv.  14.  2  Sam.  xx. 
d.  Luke  XV.  20.  Acts  xx.  17.)  Whenever  the  conmion  people 
approached  their  prince,  or  any  person  of  superior  rank,  it  was  cus- 
tomary for  them  to  prostrate  themselves  before  diem.  In  particular, 
this  homage  was  universally  paid  to  tlie  monarchs  of  Persia  by  those 
who  were  admitted  into  their  presence ; — a  homage,  in  which  some 
of  the  Greek  commanders,  possessed  of  a  truly  liberal  and  manly 
spirit,  peremptorily  refused^  to  gratify  them.     In  imitation  of  these 

?roud  sovereigns,  Alexander  the  Great  exacted  a  similar  prostration. 
Iiis  mode  of  address  obtained  also  among  the  Jews.  When  ho- 
noured with  admittance  to  their  sovereign,  or  introduced  to  illustrious 
personages,  tliey  fell  down  at  their  feet,  and  continued  in  this  servilo 
posture  till  they  were  raised.     There  occur  many  instances  of  this 

1  koitavfifitvoi.    The  word  always  uaed  in  salutations.    See  RtHnans  zri.  passim. 

3  Vereor  ne  civitati  mee  sit  opprobrio^si  qiium  ex  ea  sim  pro&ctus,  qtue  cietcris 
ffcntibus  imperare  consuevarit,  potius  barbarorum  quam  ilkns  more  fun? ar !  C. 
Kcpos.  Conon.  p.  153.  The  Athenians  punished  aperson  with  death  for  submitting 
to  this  Rlaviflh  prostration.  Athenienses  autem  Timagoram  inter  officium  saluta- 
tionis  Darium  regom  more  (^entis  illius  adulatum,  capitali  supplicio  afiecerunt; 
uniu»  civis  humilibus  blanditus  totius  urbis  sua  decus  Persicss  dominaiioui  sum- 
ntissum  graTiter  ferontes.  Valerius  Mazimus,  lib.  vi.  cap.  3.  p.  561.  Torreoii,  Laidtt, 
ttiH>. 
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custom  in  tlie  New  Testament.  The  wise  men  who  came  from  the 
East,  when  they  saw  the  child  Jesus  with  his  motlier  "Mwry^fcU  down 
and  worshipped  him.  Great  numbers  of  tiiose  who  approaclied  our 
Saviour,  fell  down  at  his  feet.  We  read  of  several  of  the  common 
people  who  prostrated  themselves  before  him  and  worsliipped  liim. 
Cornelius,  at  his  first  interview  with  Peter,  when  he  met  him,  fell 
down  before  him  and  worsliipped  him,  and  remained  in  this  submis- 
sive attitude  till  Peter  took  him  up ;  saying.  Stand  up  ;  I  also  am  a 
man.  In  the  Old  Testament  we  read  that  Esther  Jell  doum  at  the 
feet  of  Ahasuerus.  These  prostrations  among  the  eastern  people 
appear  to  us  to  the  last  degree  unmanly  and  slavish  ;^  but  it  seems 
that  the  inhabitants  of  the  oriental  countries  have  always  used  more 
illiberal  and  humiliating  forms  of  address  and  homage  dian  ever  ob- 
tained in  Europe. 

It  was  also  customary  in  those  times,  whenever  a  popular  harangue 
was  about  to  be  delivered,  and  the  people  stood  convened,  for  the 
,  orator,  before  he  entered  on  his  discourse,  to  stretch  forth  his  hand 
towards  the  multitude  as  a  token  of  respect  to  his  audience,  and  to 
engage  their  candid  attention.  Frequent  instances  of  this  polite  ad- 
dress of  an  orator  to  the  assembled  multitude  occur  in  the  classics, 
h  like  manner  we  read  that  St.  Paul,  before  he  commenced  iiis 

Eublic  apology  to  the  multitude,  bespoke  their  respect  and  candour 
y  beckoning  with  his  hand  to  them.  Paul  said,  ''  I  am  a  man  who 
am  a  Jew  of  Tarsus,  a  city  of  Cilicia,  a  citizen  of  no  mean  city :  and 
I  beseech  thee  suffer  me  to  speak  unto  the  people.  And  when  he 
had  given  him  license,  Paul  stood  on  the  stairs  and  beckoned  with  his 
hand  unto  the  people."  Thus  also  in  the  account  of  the  tumult 
wliich  happened  at  Ephesus,  when  tlie  whole  city  was  filled  witli 
confusion,  some  clamouring  one  thing,  some  another,  and  the  mob 
which  Demetrius  had  raised  were  instigated  to  the  last  excesses  of 
violence  and  fury,  though,  as  is  usual  in  mobs,  the  majority  of  them, 
as  the  sacred  historian  tells  us,  knew  not  what  it  was  that  had  brought 
them  together ;  in  the  midst  of  this  confused  scene  we  read  that 
the  Jews  pushed  forward  and  placed  one  Alexander  on  an  eminence. 
He  being  exalted  above  the  crowd,  intended  in  a  formal  harangue 
to  exculpate  the  Jews  from  any  concern  in  the  present  disturbance. 
Accordingly  he  beckoned  to  them  with  his  Aa7ui--Hfnaking  use  of  this 
respectful  customary  address  to  insure  their  favourable  regard,  before 
he  delivered  his  designed  apology.  But  tliis  specious  and  popular 
artifice,  it  seems,  did  not  avail  the  orator,  for  the  moment  the  mob 
understood  he  was  a  Jew,  tliey  pierced  the  air  with  then*  confused 
cries,  repeating,  for  two  hours  together,  ^  Great  is  Diana  of  the 
Ephesians !" 

From  time  immemorial  it  has  also  been  the  universal  custom  in 
the  East  to  send  presents  one  to  another.     No  one  waits  upon  an 

1  Qui  ubi  in  castra  Romana  et  prtBtorium  penrenenint,  more  adolantinm,  ac- 
cepto,  credo,  ritu  ex  e&  redone  ox  qu&  oriundi  erant,  procubuerunt.  CoiiTc*nic]i« 
oratio  tarn  bunikiU  adalatiom.  Ltriiu.  lib.  z».  cap.  IC.  torn.  3.  p.  190.  edit  Rud- 
diraaa. 
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eastern  prince,  or  any  person  of  distinction,  without  a  present*  This 
is  a  token  of  respect  which  is  never  dispensed  with.  How  mean  and 
inconsiderable  soever  the  gift,  the  intention  of  the  giver  is  accepted. 
Plutarch  informs  us  that  a  peasant  iiappening  to  fall  in  the  way  of 
Artaxerxes  the  Persian  monarch,  in  one  of  liis  excursions,  having 
nothing  to  present  to  his  sovereign,  according  to  the  oriental  custom, 
the  countryman  immediately  ran  to  an  adjacent  stream,  filled  both  his 
hands,  and  offered  it  to  his  prince.  The  monarch,  says  tlic  philoso- 
pher, smiled  and  graciously  received  it,  higlily  pleased  with  the  good 
dispositions  tliis  action  manifested.^  All  books  of  modern  travels  into 
the  East,  Sandys,  Thevenot,  Maundrell,  Shaw,  Pococke,  Norden, 
Hasselquist,  Light,  Clarke,  Morier,  Ouseley,  and  others,  abound 
with  numberless  examples  of  this  universally  prevalent  custom  of 
waiting  upon  great  men  with  presents — unaccompanied  with  wliich, 
should  a  stranger  presume  to  enter  their  houses,  it  would  be  deemed 
the  last  outrage  and  violation  of  politeness  and  respect.  It  was, 
therefore,  agreeably  to  this  oriental  practice  which  obtains  in  all  these 
countries  to  this  day,^  that  the  wise  men,  when  they  entered  the^ 
house  to  which  the  star  had  directed  them,  and  saw  the  child  and  his 
mother,  after  they  had  prostrated  themselves  before  him,  and  paid 
him  the  profoundest  homage,  as  tlie  evangelist  informs  us,  opened 
their  treasures,  and  testified  their  sense  of  tlie  dignity  of  his  person, 
by  respectfully  making  him  rich  presents,  consisting  of  gold,  frankin- 
cense, and  myrrh. 

II.  When  any  person  visited  another,  he  stood  at  the  gate  and 
knocked,  or  called  aloud,  until  the  person  on  whom  he  called  ad- 
mitted him.  (2  Kings  v.  9—12.  Acts  x.  17.  xii.  13.  16.)  If  the 
visitor  was  a  person  of  extraordmary  dignit}',  it  was  customary  to 
send  persons  of  rank,  who  were  followed  by  others  of  still  greater 
rank,  to  meet  him,  and  to  do  him  honour.  Thus  Balak  sent  princes 
more  and  more  honourable  to  meet  Balaam  (Numb.  xxii.  15.),  and 
the  same  custom  obtains  to  this  day  in  Persia.^  Visitors  were  al- 
ways received  and  dismissed  with  great  respect.  On  their  arri\'al 
water  was  brought  to  wash  their  feet  and  hands  (Gen.  xviii.  4.  xix. 
2.),  after  which  the  guests  were  anointed  with  oil.  David  alludes  to 
this  in  Psal.  xxiii.  5.  The  same  practice  obtained  in  our  Saviour's 
time.  Thus  we  find  Mary  Magdalene  approaching  him  at  an  enter- 
tainment, and,  as  a  mark  of  the  highest  respect  and  honour  she 
could  confer,  breaking  an  alabaster  vase  full  of  the  richest  perfume 
and  pouring  it  on  his  head.^    Our  Lord's  vindication  to  Shnon,  of 

1  Plutarch's  Morals,  vol.  i.  p.  2!)9.  edit.  Gr.  Stephani. 

S  The  common  present  now  made  to  the  great  m  these  cpuntries  is  a  horse  :  an 
ass  might  formerly  answer  the  same  purpose,  and  to  this  Moses  probably  aUudet  in 
Numb.  xvi.  15.  as  well  as  Samuel  (1  Sam.  xii.  3.),  particularly,  as  asses  were  then 
deemed  no  dishonourable  beasts  for  the  saddle.  See  Burder's  Oriental  Literature, 
vol.  i.  p.  243. 

3  Moricr's  Second  Journey,  p.  129. 

^  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  Otto  of  Roses,  which  is  the  finest  perfume  im- 
ported from  the  East  at  this  time,  is  contained  in  pots  or  vases,  with  covers  so  firmly 
luted  to  the  tup,  that  it  requires  force  and  breaking  to  separate  them,  before  the 
perfume  can  be  poured  out.    Does  not  this  explain  the  action  of  Mary  Magdaltne  ? 
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the  behaviour  of  this  woman,  presents  us  witli  a  lively  idea  of  the 
civilities  in  those  times  ordinarily  paid  to  guests  on  their  arrival,  but 
which  marks  of  friendship  and  respect  had  (it  seems)  been  neglected 
by  this  Pharisee,  at  whose  house  Jesus  Cluist  tlien  was.  He  turned 
to  the  woman,  and  said  unto  Simon,  Seest  thou  this  woman^  [entered 
into  thine  house,  and  thou  gavest  me  no  water  for  my  feet,  but 
she  hath  washed  mt  feet  unth  her  tears,  and  wiped  them  with  the 
hairs  of  her  head.  Hum  gavest  me  no  kiss  :  but  this  uH>man,  since  I 
came  in,  hath  not  ceased  to  kiss  my  feet.  Mine  head  with  oil 
thou  didst  not  anoint;  but  this  woman  hath  anointed  my  feet 
with  ointment.  To  this  practice  of  anointing,  Solomon  alludes 
(Prov.  xxvii.  9.) :  and  among  the  Babylonians,  it  was  usual  to  pre- 
sent svteet  odours.  (Dan.  ii.  46.)  It  is  still  the  custom  in  Egypt, 
among  the  Arabs  and  other  nations,  thus  to  treat  tlieir  guests,  and, 
when  they  are  about  to  depart,  to  bum  the  richest  perfumes.^  Among 
the  Asiatic  sovereigns  also,  it  is  a  common  custom  to  give  both  gar- 
ments and  money  to  ambassadors,  and  persons  of  distinction  whom 
they  wish  to  honour :  hence  they  keep  in  their  wardrobes  several 
hundred  changes  of  raiment  ready  for  presents  of  this  kind.  This 
usage  obtained  in  Eg}rpt,  where  Joseph  gave  changes  of  raiment  to 
his  brethren,  and  to  bis  brother  Benjamin  three  hundred  pieces  of 
silver,  besides  five  changes  of  raiment.  (Gen.  xlvi.  23.)  That  such 
were  given  by  way  of  reward  and  honour,  see  Judg.  xiv.  12.  19. 
Rev.  vi.  11.  and  vii.  9.  14. 

III.  *'  Conversation,  in  which  the  antient  orientals  indulged  like 
other  men,  in  order  to  beguile  the  time,  was  held  in  the  gate  of  the 
city.  Accordingly,  there  was  an  open  sj)ace  near  the  gate  of  tlie 
city,  as  is  the  case  at  the  present  day  in  Mauritania,  which  was  fitted 
up  with  seats  for  the  accommodation  of  the  people.  (Gen.  xix.  1. 
Psal.  Ixix.  12.)  Those,  who  were  at  leisure,  occupied  a  position  on 
these  seats,  and  either  amused  themselves  with  witnessing  those  who 
came  in  and  those  iirfio  went  out,  and  with  any  trifling  occurrences, 
that  might  offer  themselves  to  their  notice,  or  attended  to  tlie  judicial 
trials,  which  were  commonly  investigated  at  public  places  of  this  kind, 
viz.  the  gate  of  the  city.  (Gen.  xix.  1.  xxxiv.  20.  Psal.  xxvi.  4,  5. 
Ixix.  12.  cxxvii.  5.  Ruth  iv.  11.  Isa.  xiv.  31.) 

Intercourse  by  conversation,  though  not  very  frequent,  was  not 
so  rare  among  the  antient  orientals,  as  among  their  decendants  of 
modern  Asia.  Nor  is  this  to  be  wondered  at,  since  the  fathers  drank 
wine,  while  the  descendants  are  obliged  to  abstain  from  it ;  and  we 
are  well  assured,  that  the  effect  of  mis  exhilarating  beverage  was  to 
communicate  no  little  vivacity  to  the  characters  of  the  antient  Asiatics, 
at  least  to  that  of  the  Hebrews.  (See  Isa.  xxx.  29.  Jer.  vii.  34.  xxx. 
19.  Amos  vi.  4,  5.)  The  antient  Asiatics,  among  whom  we  include 
the  Hebrews,  were  delighted  with  singing,  with  dancing,  and  with 
instruments  of  music.  Promenading,  so  fashionable  and  so  agree- 
able  in  colder  latitudes,  was  wearisome  and  unpleasant  in  the  warm 

1  Seo  several  instancef  of  thii  custom  in  Harmer's  Observations,  vol.  ii.  pp.  378 
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climates  of  die  East,  and  this  is  probably  one  reason  why  the  inhabi- 
tants of  those  climates  preferred  holding  intercourse  witli  one  another, 
while  sitting  near  the  gate  of  the  city,  or  beneath  the  shade  of  the 
fig-tree  and  the  vine.  (1  Sam.  xxii.  6.  Micah.  iv.  4.)  It  is  for  the 
same  reason  also,  that  we  so  frequendy  hear  in  the  Hebrew  Scrip- 
tures of  persons  sitdng  down,  as  in  die  following  passage,  "  Blessed 
is  the  man,  that  standedi  not  in  the  way  of  sinners,  nor  sittcth  in  the 
seat  of  the  scornful.  (See  Psal.  i.  1.  cvii.  32-  Ixxxix.  7.  cxi.  1.  Ixiv. 
2. 1.  20.  xxvi/6.) 

The  bath  was  always  very  agreeable  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  East 
(Ruth  iii.  3.  2  Sam.  xi.  2.  2  Kings  v.  10.) ;  and  it  is  not  at  all  sur- 
prising, that  it  should  have  been  so,  since  it  is  not  only  cooling  and 
refreshing,  but  is  absolutely  necessary  in  order  to  sedure  a  decent 
degree  of  cleanliness  in  a  climate,  where  diere  is  so  much  exposure 
to  dust.  The  bath  is  frequendy  visited  by  eastern  ladies,  and  may 
be  reckoned  among  their  principal  recreations.  Those  Egyptians, 
who  lived  at  the  earliest  period  of  which  we  have  anv  account,  were 
in  die  habit  of  bathing  in  die  waters  of  die  Nile.  (Exod.  ii.  5.  vii. 
13 — ^25.)  It  was  one  of  the  civil  laws  of  the  Hebrews,  that  the  bath 
should  be  used.  The  object  of  the  law  without  doubt  was  to  secure 
a  proper  degree  of  cleanliness  among  diem.  (Lev.  xiv.  2.  xv.  1 — 8. 
xvii.  15,  16.  xxii.  6.  Numb.  xix.  6.)  We  may,  therefore,  consider 
it  is  as  probable,  that  public  badis,  soon  after  tlie  enactment  of  this 
law,  were  erected  in  Palestine,  of  a  construction  similar  to  that  of 
those,  which  are  so  frequently  seen  at  the  present  day  in  the  East. 

The  orientals,  when  engaged  in  conversation,  arc  very  candid  and 
mild,  and  do  not  feel  themselves  at  liberty  directly  to  contradict  the 
person,  with  whom  they  are  conversing,  although  they  may  at  the 
same  time  be  conscious,  diat  he  is  telling  them  falsehoods.  The 
antient  Hebrews  in  particular  very  rarely  used  any  terms  of  reproach 
more  severe  than  those  of  Jtpl!^  adversary  or  opposer^  i^%  raca< 
contemptible^  and  sometimes  7^  fool^  an  expression,  which  means 
a  wicked  man  or  an  atheist.  (Job  ii.  10.  PsaJ.  xiv.  1.  Isa.  xxxii.  6. 
Matt.  V.  22.  xvi.  23.)  When  any  thing  was  said,  which  wns  not 
acceptable,  the  dissatisfied  person  replied,  it  is  enough,  *i^,  Q37  "p, 
jxavoutf^w.  (Deut.  iii.  26.  Luke  xxii.  38.)  '  ' 

The  fonnula  of  assent  or  afSrmation  was  as  follows;  <ru  si«a(, 
ffUT  p,  thou  hast  said,  or  thou  hast  righdy  said.  We  are  informed 
by  the  traveller  Aryda,  that  this  is  die  prevailing  mode  of  a  person's 
expressing  his  assent  or  affirmation  to  this  day,  in  the  vicinity  of 
mount  Lebanon,  especially  where  he  does  not  wish  to  assert  any 
thing  in  express  terms.  This  explains  the  answer  of  the  Saviour  to 
the  high  priest  Caiaphas  in  Matt.  xxvi.  64.,  when  he  was  asked^ 
whether  he  was  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  and  replied  tfu  ^hto^,  thou 
hast  said. 

To  spit  in  company  in  a  room,  which  was  covered  with  a  carpet, 
was  an  indication  of  great  rusticity  of  manners ;  but  in  case  there  was 
no  carpet,  it  was  not  accounted  a  fault  in  a  person,  provided  he  spit 
in  the  comer  of  the  room.    The  expressions,  therefore,  m  Deiiter- 
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onomy  xxv.  7 — ^9.,  viz.  VJJQ  rTp*1^  she  shall  spit  in  his  face,  are  to 
be  understood  literally,  the  more  'so  on  this  account,  because  in  other 
places,  where  spitting,  buffeting,  &c.  are  mentioned,  ihey  occur 
under  circumstances,  where  there  existed  a  great  excitement  of 
feeling,  and  because  there  are  not  wanting  instances  of  even  greater 
rudeness  and  violence,  than  that  of  spitting  in  one's  face.  (Matt.  xxvi. 
67.  Mark  xiv.  65.  comp.  1  Kings  xxii.  24.  Isa.  Ivii.  4.  Ezek.  ii.  6. 
xxv.  6.  2  Sam.  xvi.  6,  7.)  The  orientals,  as  is  very  well  known, 
are  fond  of  taking  a  nap  at  noon,  to  which  they  are  strongly  invited 
by  the  oppressive  heat  of  their  climate.  (2  Sam.  iv.  5.  xi.  2.  Matt, 
xiii.  25.)  Tlie  phrase,  to  cover  one^sfeet,  is  used  in  certain  instances 
to  express  the  custom  of  retiring  to  rest  or  sleeping  at  tliis  time. 
(Judg.  iii.  24.  1  Sam.  xxiv.  4.)"* 

IV.  The  Jews  rose  early,  about  the  dawn  of  day,  when  they  break- 
fasted. They  dined  about  eleven  in  the  forenoon,  and  supped  at  five 
in  the  afternoon.  From  this  circumstance  of  their  breakfasting  so 
early.  Dr.  Lightfoot  endeavours  to  account  for  the  language  of  the 
evangelists  John  (xix.  14.)  and  Mark  (xv.  25.)  concerning  our  Lord's 
crucifixion.  The  former  notices  the  time  from  the  preparation  of  tlie 
passover :  and  the  lafer,  the  time  of  the  day.  The  preparation  be- 
gan at  the  dawn  or  cock-crowing.  From  this  custom  too,  the  term 
to  rise  early  denotes  diligence,  either  in  doing  good  or  evil.  (Eccles. 
X.  16,  17.  Prov.  xxxi.  4,  5.) 

From  tlie  whole  of  the  sacred  history,  it  is  evident  that  tlie  food 
of  the  Jews  was  of  the  simplest  nature,  consisting  principally  of  milk, 
honey,  rice,  vegetables,  and  sometimes  of  locusts,  except  at  the  ap- 
pomted  festivals,  or  when  tbey  offered  their  feast  offerings  ;  at  these 
times  they  ate  animal  food,  of  which  they  appear  to  have  been  very 
fond.  (Numb.  xi.  4.)  The  pottage  which  Jacob  had  prepared,  and 
which  was  so  tempting  to  Esau  as  to  make  him  sell  his  birthright, 
shows  the  simplicity  of  the  ordinary  diet  of  the  patriarchs.  Isaac  in 
his  old  age  longed  for  savoury  meaty  which  was  accordingly  prepared 
for  him  (Gen.  xxvii.  4.  17.) ;  but  this  was  an  unusual  thing.  The 
feast  with  which  Abraham  entertained  the  three  angels,  was  a  calf, 
new  cakes  baked  on  the  hearth,  together  with  butter  (ghee)  and  milk.' 
(Gen.  xviii.  6,  7.)  We  may  form  a  correct  idea  of  their  ordinary 
articles  of  food  by  the  articles  which  were  presented  to  David  on  va- 
rious occasions  by  Abigail  (1  Sam.  xxv.  18.),  by  Ziba  (2  Sam.  xvi.  1.), 
and  by  Barzillai.  (2  Sam.  xvii.  28,  29.) 

The  most  useful  and  strengthening,  as  well  as  the  mo^  common 
article  of  food,  was  doubtless  bread.  Frequent  mention  is  made  of 
this  simple  diet  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,^  which  do  not  often  mention 

1  Mr.  Uph&ip^s  Traiuilation  of  JaUn^s  Archeolo^a  Biblica,  pp.  194 — ^196. 

S  Milk  and  honey  were  the  chief  dunties  of  the  antienta,  as  they  still  are  among 
the  ArabS)  and  especially  the  Bedouins.  Hence  the  land  of  Canaan  is  described  aft 
a  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey.  Ezod.  iii.  8. 

3  Thus,  in  Cren.  xriii.  5.  and  1  Sam.  zzriii.  22.  we  read,  /  will  fetch  a  morsel 
of  BREAD. — Gen.  zzi.  14.  Jibrakam  took  bread,  and  a  bottle  of  water j  and  ^ve 
tt  wUo  Hagar. — Gen.  zzxyii.  S5.     They  sat  down  to  bat  brbad. — Gen.  zliii.  31. 

VOL.  III.  56 
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the  flesh  of  animals :  tliough  tliis  is  sometimes  included  in  the  eating 
of  breads  or  making  a  med,  as  in  Matt.  xv.  2.  Mark  iii.  20.  vii.  2. 
Luke  xiv.  1 .  and  John  vi.  23.  Sometimes  tlie  ears  were  gathered 
and  the  grain  eaten,  before  the  com  was  reaped ;  sometimes,  after  it 
had  been  threshed  and  dried,  it  was  eaten  without  any  further  pre- 
paration. Tliis  was  called  parched  com.  But,  in  general,  it  was 
ground  into  flour,  fermented  with  leaven  and  made  into  bread ;  though 
on  certain  occasions,  as  at  the  departure  of  the  Israelites  from  Egypt, 
they  baked  unleavened  bread.  (Exod.  xii.  34 — 39.)  The  lightest 
bread,  which  was  made  of  the  flnest  flour,  and  was  made  quiekly 
upon  the  hearth^  they  called  cakes  (Gen.  xviii.  6.) :  the  larger  and 
coarser  sort  were  called  loaves.  (1  Sam.  xxi.  3.)  The  cakes  were 
antiently  baked  upon  tlie  heartli  (Gen.  xviii.  6.) :  afterwards,  this  was 
done  upon  the  coals,  being  probably  laid  upon  some  grate.  (1  Kings 
xix.  6.J  But  the  Holy  Bread  was  baked  m  an  oven.  (Levit  ii.  4.] 
The  fuel,  used  for  this  and  other  culinary  purposes,  consisted  d 
thorns,  wood  of  all  kinds,  and  in  general,  as  their  sure  supply,  the 
dung  of  cows,  asses,  or  camels,  dried  and  collected  into  heap  (Lam. 
iv.  5.) :  grass  also  was  employed  for  the  same  purpose.  (Matt.  vi. 
28 — 30.)  Tlie  knowledge  of  this  circimistance  illustrates  Eccles. 
vii.  6.  rsal.  Iviii.  9.  Amos  iv.  11.  Zech.  iii.  2.  Isa.  vii.  4.  and 
especially  Ezek.  iv.  12.  In  order  to  show  the  extremity  of  distress, 
to  which  the  Jews  would  be  reduced  in  the  captivity,  the  prophet 
was  to  prepare  die  most  common  provisions  and  to  bake  the  bread 
with  human  dung.  Nothing  could  paint  more  strongly  a  case  of  ex- 
treme necessity  than  this ;  and  the  Jews  would  so  understand  this 
sign.^ 

Tlieir  ordinary  bevemge  was  water,  which  was  drawn  from  the 
public  wells  and  fountains  (John  iv.  6,  7.),  and  which  was  to  be  re- 
fused to  no  one.  (John  vi.  9.  Matt.  xxv.  35.)  The  water  of  the 
Nile,  in  Egypt,  all  modem  travellers  attest,'  is  singularly  delicious  as 
well  as  extraordinarily  wholesome,  and  is  dmnk  in  very  large  quanti- 
ties ;  while  that  of  the  few  wells,  which  are  found  m  that  country,  is 
not  potable,  being  both  unpleasant  and  insalubrious.  When  the  mo- 
dem inhabitants  depart  thence  for  any  time,  they  speak  of  nothing  but 
the  pleasure  they  shaU  find  on  their  return,  in  drinking  the  water  of 
the  Nile.  The  knowledge  of  this  circumstance  gives  a  peculiar 
energy  to  those  words  of  Moses,  when  he  denounced  to  Pharaoh,  that 
tlie  waters  of  the  Nile  should  be  turned  into  blood,  even  in  the  very 
filtering  vessels  ;  and  that  the  Egyptians  sliould  loathe  to  drink  of  the 
water  ^  the  river.  (Exod.  viii.  17 — 19.)  That  is,  they  should  loathe 
to  drink  of  tliat  water  which  they  used  to  prefer  to  all  the  waters  of 

■  ■  111  ■  II  —^1^^         I         1  M      »  I  » 

Josevh  said.  Set  on  bread. — Exod.  ii.  20.  CtUl  him  that  he  may  bat  brsao^ — 
Exoo.  zvi.  3.  9Ve  did  kat  brkad  to  tAefuU. — Dent.  iz.  9.  /  neither  did  mat  bbbad, 
nor  drink  wuter. — 1  Sam.  zzviii.  20.  siul  hmd  katkn  no  brkad  all  tho  day^  dtc. 

1  Boothroyd's  Tranolation  of  the  Bible,  toI.  i.  p.  CO. 

S  8e6  particularly  Belsoni^s  Researches  in  Egypt,  p.  335.  4to.  edit. ;  TiirnBr'B 
Tc^r  in  the  Levant,  toI.  ii.  p.  511 .  i  Bnd  Dr.  IUdulrdMD.'B  TravelB  along  tlM  QkatiB 
of  the  Mediterranean,  vol.  i.  p.  33. 
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the  universe,  and  so  eagerly  to  long  for,  and  should  prefer  to  drink  of 
well-water,  which  in  their  country  is  so  detestable^ 

After  the  settlement  of  the  Israelites  in  Canaan,  they  drank  wine 
of  different  sorts,  which  was  preserved  in  skins.  Red  wine  seems  to 
have  been  tlie  most  esteemed.  (Prov.  xxiii.  31.  Rev.  xiv.  20.  xix. 
3.  18.^  In  the  time  of  Solomon,  spiced  wines  were  used,  mingled 
with  the  juice  of  the  pomegranate.  (Song  viii.  4.)^  When  Judaea 
was  under  the  dominion  of  the  Romans,  medicated  wines  (as  we  have 
seen)  were  given  to  those  who  were  to  be  crucified,  in  order  to  blunt 
the  edge  of  pain,  and  stun  the  acuteness  of  sensibility.^  The  strong 
drink  ^CX!^  (sneceR),  mentioned  in  Levit.  x.  9.  and  many  other  pas- 
sages oftioly  writ,  means  any  kind  of  fermented  liquors,  whether  pre- 
pared from  com,  dates,  apples,  or  any  other  kind  of  fruits.  One  of 
the  four  prohibited  drinks  among  die  Mohammedans,  is  called  sakar, 
which  tliough  it  has  the  same  general  meanmg  as  die  Hebrew  word, 
especially  signifies  palm  wine.^  llie  patriarchs,  like  the  modem  in- 
habitants of  the  East,  were  accustomed  to  take  dieir  meals  under  the 
shade  of  trees.  Thus  Abraham  stood  by  the  angels  under  the  treCj 
and  they  did  eat.  (Gen.  xviii.  4.)  The  antient  Hebrews  did  not  eat 
indifierendy  with  all  persons ;  they  would  have  been  polluted  and 
dishonoured  in  their  own  opinion,  by  eating  with  people  of  another 
religion,  or  of  an  odious  profession.  In  Joseph's  time,  diey  neither 
ate  with  the  Egyptians,  nor  the  Egyptians  with  tliem  (Gen.  xUii.  32.) ; 
nor  in  our  Saviour's  time  with  the  Samaritans  (John  iv.  9.);  and 
the  Jews  were  scandalised  at  Jesus  Christ's  eating  with  publicans 
and  sinners.  (Matt.  ix.  11.)  As  there  were  several  sorts  of  meats, 
whose  use  was  prohibited,  they  could  not  conveniently  eat  with 
those  who  partook  of  them,  fearing  some  pollution  by  touching 
them,  or  if  bv  accident  any  part  of  them  should  fall  upon  them. 
The  antient  Hebrews  at  their  meals  had  each  his  separate  table. 
When  Joseph  entertained  his  brethren  in  Egypt,  he  seated  each 
of  them  at  iiis  pardctdar  table,  and  he  himseli  sat  down  separately 
from  the  Egyptians  who  ate  with  him :  but  he  sent  to  his  brethren, 
out  of  the  provisions  which  were  before  him.  (Gen.  xliii.  31.  et 
seq.)     Elkanah,  Samuel's  father,  who  had  two  wives,  distributed 

1  Hariner*e  Observation!,  vol  iii.  pp.  564 — 566.  See  alao  a  NarratiTe  of  the 
Pacha  of  Egypt's  Expedition  to  Dongola  and  Sennaar^  by  an  American,  pp.  150, 
151.  (London,  1822, 8vo.) 

3  Spiced  wines  were  not  peculiar  to  the  Jews.  The  celebrated  Persian  poet, 
Hafiz,  speaks  of  wine — "  richly  bitter,  richly  sweet.*'  The  Romans  lined  their 
vessels  {amphortt)  with  odorous  gums,  to  give  the  wine  a  warm  bitter  flavour  : 
and  it  is  said  that  the  Poles  and  Spaniards  adopt  a  similar  method,  in  order  to 
impart  to  their  wines  a  favourite  rcuah.  (Odes  of  Hafii,  translated  by  Nott,  (».  30. 
note.)  The  juice  of  the  pomegranate  tree  is  often  employed  in  the  l^ast,  to  give  a 
pleasant  sub-acid  flavour  to  a  variety  of  bevera^s :  anid  where  the  laws  of  the  Ko- 
ran are  not  allowed  to  interpose,  or  their  prohibitions  are  disregarded,  a  delicious 
wine  is  frequently  manufactured  firom  this  juice  alone.  Harmer's  Observations, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  145, 146. 

3  See  p.  155.  of  this  volume. 

4  C.  B.  Michaelis,  Dissertatio  Philologica  naturalia  quedam  et  axtificialia  eodicis 
aacri  ex  Alcorano  iUostrans.  ^  zii.  In  Pott's  and  Ruperti't  SyUoge  ConuiMBta- 
tionum  Theologicaiiim,  torn.  ii.  pp.  49,  50. 
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their  portions  to  them  separately.  (1  Sam.  i.  4,  5.)  In  Homer, 
each  of  the  guests  has  his  little  table  apart ;  and  the  master  of  the 
feast  distributes  meat  to  each.  We  are  assured  that  this  is  still  prac- 
tised in  China ;  and  many  in  India  never  eat  out  of  the  same  dish, 
nor  on  the  same  table,  and  they  believe  they  cannot  do  so  without  sin ; 
and  this,  not  only  hi  their  own  country,  but  when  travelling,  and  in 
foreign  lands.^ 

The  antique  manners  which  we  see  in  Homer,  we  see  likewise  in 
Scripture,  witli  regard  to  eating,  drinking,  and  enterta'mments ;  we  find 
great  plenty,  but  little  delicacy ;  great  respect  and  honour  paid  to  the 
guests  by  serving  them  plentifully.  Joseph  sent  his  brother  Benjamin 
a  portion  five  times  larger  tlian  his  other  bretliren.  Samuel  set  a 
whole  quarter  of  a  calf  before  Saul.  The  women  did  not  appear  at 
table  in  entertainments  with  the  men.  This  would  have  been  then, 
as  it  is  at  this  day  throughout  the  East,  an  indecency.  Tlius  Vashti 
the  Queen  made  a  feast  for  the  women  in  the  royal  house,  which  6e- 
longed  to  Ahasuerus  (Esther  i.  9.),  while  the  Persian  monarch  was 
feasting  his  nobles. 

From  1  Sain.  xvi.  11.  (marginal  rendering)  and  Psal.  cxxviii.  3. 
it  should  seem  that  the  antient  Hebrews  sat  down  round  about  a  mat 
or  low  table,  cross-leeged,  in  the  same  maimer  as  is  still  practised  in 
the  East :  afterwards,  however,  they  imitated  the  Persians  and  Chal- 
daeans,  who  reclined  on  table-beds  while  eating ;  some  traces  of  which 
are  observable  in  tlie  Book  of  Proverbs  (xxiii.  1 .),  in  Amos  (vi.  4.  7.), 
Ezekiel  (xxiii.  47.),  and  Tobit  (ii.  4.) ;  but  tliis  practice  was  not  ge- 
neral. We  see  expressions  in  the  sacred  audiors  of  those  times, 
which  prove,  that  diey  also  sat  at  table.  At  Ahasuerus's  banquet 
(Esth.  i.  6.),  the  company  lay  on  beds,  and  at  tliat  which  Esther 
gave  the  king  and  Haman.  (Esth.  vii.  8.)  Our  Saviour  in  like  man- 
ner reclined  at  table,  (as  already  described  in  pp.  387,  388.),  when 
Mary  Magdalen  anointed  his  feet  wirii  perfume  (Matt.  xxvi.  7.),  and 
when  John,  at  the  last  supper,  rested  his  head  on  his  bosom.  (John 
xiii.  25.)  When  the  food  is  of  a  liquid  nature,  the  Arabs  and  other 
people  of  the  East,  break  their  bread  or  cakes  into  little  pieces  (>]^wfiMt, 
or  sops)y  dipping  t/ieir  hands  and  their  morsels  therein,  as  the  Israel- 
ites did  in  the  thne  of  Ruth  and  Boaz  (Ruth  ii.  14.),  and  the  Jews 
in  the  lime  of  Christ.  (Matt.  xxvi.  23.  John  xiii.  26.J* 

The  modern  Jews,  before  they  sit  down  to  table,  after  the  example 
of  their  ancestors,  carefully  wash  their  hands.  They  speak  of  uiis 
ceremony  as  being  essential  and  obligatory.  After  meals  they  wash 
them  again.  When  they  sit  down  to  table,  the  master  of  the  bouse, 
or  chief  person  in  the  company,  taking  bread,  breaks  it,  but  does  not 
divide  it ;  then  putting  his  hand  on  it,  he  recites  this  blessing  ;  Blessed 
be  thou,  O  Lord  our  God,  the  king  of  the  world,  who  producest  the 
bread  of  the  earth.  Those  present  answer.  Amen.  Having  distribut- 
ed the  bread  among  the  guests,  he  takes  the  vessel  of  the  wine  in  his 

1  Sec  e^xamples  in  Ward's  View  of  the  History,  &c.  of  the  Hindoos,  voL  ii.  p- 
315.    Renaudot,  Notos  sur  le  voyage  des  deux  Arabes  a  la  Chine,  pp.  123, 134. 
^  Shaw's  Travels,  vol.  i.  p.  418.    Schleosner^s  Lexicon,  voce  tf^^w. 
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right  hand,  saying,  Blessed  art  thouj  O  Lord  our  God^  king  of  the 
world,  who  hast  produced  the  fruit  of  the  vine.  They  then  repeat 
tlie  23d  Psalm.^  They  take  care,  that  after  meak  there  shall  be  a 
piece  of  bread  remaining  on  the  table ;  the  master  of  the  house  orders 
a  glass  to  be  washed,  fills  it  with  wine,  and  elevating  it,  says,  Let  us 
bless  him  of  whose  benefits  we  have  been  partaking ;  the  r^st  answer, 
Blessed  be  he,  who  has  heaped  his  favours  on  us,  and  by  his  good- 
ness has  now  fed  us.  Then  he  recites  a  pretty  long  prayer, 
wherein  he  thanks  God  for  his  many  benefits  vouchsafed  to  Israel : 
beseeches  him  to  pity  Jerusalem  and  his  temple,  to  restore  the  throne 
of  David,  to  send  Elias  and  the  Messiah,  to  deliver  them  out  of 
their  long  captivity.  All  present  answer,  Amen.  They  recite  Psal. 
xxxiv.  9,  10. ;  and  then  after  passing  die  glass  with  tlie  little  wine  in 
it  round  to  those  present,  he  drinks  what  is  left,  and  the  table  is 
cleared. 

V.  When  persons  journeyed,  they  provided  themselves  with  every 
necessary,  as  there  were  no  inns  for  .  the  reception  of  travellers. 
Women  and  rich  men  frequently  travelled  on  asses  or  camels,  which 
carried  not  only  their  merchandise,  but  also  their  household  goods 
and  chattels.  And  it  appears  that  the  Jews  often  travelled  in  cara- 
vans or  companies  (as  the  inhabitants  of  the  East  do  to  this  day), 
especially  when  they  went  up  to  Jerusalem  at  the  three  great  annual 
festivals.  The  Psalms  of  (iscensions,  or  of  degrees  as  they  are  com- 
monly entitled  (cxx.— cxxxiv.),  are  supposed  to  haye  received  this 
appellation  firom  the  circumstance  of  dieir  being  sung  by  the  more 
devout  Jews,  when  they  were  ascending  or  travelling  up  to  the  Holy 
city  on  these  occasions.  The  company,  among  which  Joseph  and 
Mary  supposed  Jesus  to  have  been  on  their  return  fix)m  the  passover, 
when  he  was  twelve  years  old  (Luke  ii.  42 — 44.),  was  one  of  these 
caravans.® 

VI.  In  the  East,  antiendy,  as  well  as  in  modem  times,  there  were 
no  inns,  in  which  the  traveller  could  meet  with  refreshment.  Shade 
from  the  sun,  and  protection  from  the  plunderers  of  the  night,  is  all 
that  the  caravansaries  affi)rd.  Hence  hospitality  was  deemed  a  sacred 
duty  incumbent  upon  every  one.  The  sacred  writings  exhibit  several 
instances  of  hospitality  exercised  by  the  patriarchs,  and  the  writings 
of  modem  travellers  show  that  similar  hospitality  still  exists  in  the 
East.^  Abraham  received  three  angels,  invited  them,  served  them 
himself,  and  stood  in  their  presence ;  Sarah  his  wife  took  care  of  the 
kitchen,  and  baked  bread  for  his  guests.  (Gen.  xviii.  2,  3.  &c.) 
Lot  waited  at  the  city-gate  to  receive  guests.  (Gen.  xix.  1.)  When 
the  inhabitants  of  Sodom  meant  to  insult  his  guests,  he  went  out,  he 

spoke  to  them,  he  exposed  liimself  to  their  fury,  and  offered  rather 

^^^_^,^_^____^^^„^_^_^,^^_^_^__^_^__^_^_^___^_^_^^^__^_^^___^___^,__^___^__^____^,^_^_^__^^^,^_^_^^.^^ 

1  See  BuxtorTs  Synag.  and  Leo  of  Modena,  part  ii.  c.  10. 

S  See  the  various  passages  of  Harmer's  Obmnrations,  referred  to  in  his  Index, 
article  Caravans.  Ward's  History  of  the  Hindoos,  vol.  ii.  p.  338.  Fragments 
rooplementary  to  Cabnet^  No.  I. 

^  See  Liffht's  Timvels  m  £gypt»  dec.  p.  92. ;   and  Mr.  Belzoni's  Reseaiehes  in 

Bgypt,  p.  61. 
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to  giv?  up  his  own  daughters  to  their  brutality,  than  his  guests.  (Gen. 
xix.  1,  2,  3.)  Tiie  same  is  observable  in  the  old  man  of  Gibeah, 
who  had  received  the  young  Levite,  and  his  wife.  (Judg.  xix.  16, 
17.)  St.  Paul  THeb.  xiii.  2.)  uses  Abraham'^  and  Lot's  example  to 
encourage  the  faithful  to  the  exercise  of  hospitality,  saying,  that  they 
who  have  practised  it,  have  merited  the  honour  of  receiving  angels 
under  the  form  of  men.  The  primitive  Cliristians  made  one  pririci- 
pal  part  of  their  duty  to  consist  in  the  exercise  of  this  virtue.  Our 
Saviour  tells  his  aposdes,  that  whoever  received  them,  received  him 
himself;  and  that  whosoever  should  give  them  even  a  glas^  of  water, 
should  not  lose  his  reward.  (Matt.  xxv.  41.  45.)  At  the  day  of 
judgment,  he  will  say  to  the  wicked,  Depart  ye  cursed^  into  everlast- 
ing fire  :  /  was  a  stranger^  and  ye  received  me  not;  ....  inasmuch  as 
ye  have  not  done  it  unto  the  least  of  these^  ye  have  not  done  it  wito 
me.  St.  Peter  (1  Ep.  iv.  9.)  requires  the  faithful  to  use  hospitality  to 
their  brethren  without  murmuring  and  complaint.  St.  Paul  in  several  of 
his  Epistles  recommends  hospitality.  But  he  recommends  it  particu* 
larly  to  bishops.  (1  Tim.  iii.  2.  Tit.  i.  8.)  The  primitive  Christians 
were  so  ready  in  the  discharge  of  this  duty,  thstt  the  very  heathens 
admired  them  for  it.  They  were  hospitable  to  all  strangers,  but 
especially  to  those  of  the  same  faith  and  communion.  Believers 
scarcely  ever  travelled  without  letters  of  communion,  which  testified 
the  purity  of  their  faith :  and  this  procured  them  a  hospitable  recep- 
tion wherever  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  was  known.  Calmet  is  of 
opinion,  tliat  the  two  last  Epistles  -of  St.  John  may  be  such  kind  of 
letters  of  communion  and  recommendation,  as  were  given  to  Chris- 
tians who  travelled. 

Instances  of  hospitality  among  the  early  Greeks,  abound  in  the 
writings  of  Homer,  whose  delineations  of  manners  and  customs  re- 
flect so  much  light  on  the  Old  Testament,  especially  on  the  Penta- 
teuch ;  and  that  antient  hospitality,  which  the  Greeks  considered  as 
so  sacred  and  inviolable,  is  still  partially  preserved.  When  the 
traveller  makes  a  second  tour  through  the  country,  he  can  hardly 
do  any  thing  more  offensive  to  the  person  by  whom  he  was  enter- 
tained in  his  first  journey,  than  by  not  again  having  recourse  to  the 
kindness  of  his  former  host.  Travelling  would  indeed  be  imfHtictica- 
ble  in  Greece,  if  it  were  not  facilitated  by  this  noble  sentiment ;  for 
the  Protogeroi  are  not  found  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  the 
miserable  Khans  or  Karavanserais,  are  generally  constructed  only  in 
towns  or  on  highways. 

Travelling,  in  the  greater  part  of  Greece,  seems  to  have  been, 
antiently  at  least,  as  difficult  as  it  is  at  the  present  day :  and  that 
circumstance  gave  rise  to  the  laws  of  hospitaliQr^  This  reciprocal 
hospitality  became  hereditary  in  families ;  and  me  friendship  wtucb 
was  thus  contracted,  was  not  less  bmdbg  than  the  ties  of  affinity, 
or  of  blood.  Those  between  whom  a  regard  bad  been  cemented 
by  the  intercourse  of  hospitality,  were  provided  with  some  particu- 
lar mark,  which,  being  handed  down  finom  father  to  son,  established 
a  friendship  and  alliance  between  the  families,  for  several 
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tions.  This  mark  was  the  tfufAjSoXov  ^svimv  of  the  Greeks,  and  the 
tessera  hospitalis  of  the  Latins.  The  tfuju^jSoXov  was  sometiraes  an 
astragaV  probably  of  lead,  which,  being  cut  in  halves,*  one  half 
was  kept  by  the  host,  and  die  other  by  the  person  whom  he  had  en- 
tertamed.  On  future  occasions  they  or  their  descendants,  by  whom 
the  symbol  was  recognised,  gave  or  received  hospitality  on  comparing 
the  two  tallies.  Mr.  Dodwell  found  some  half  astragals  of  lead  in 
Greece,  which  had  probably  served  for  this  purpose.' 

The  antient  Romans  divided  a  tessera  lengthwise,  mto  two  equal 
parts,  as  signs  of  hospitality,  upon  each  of  which  one  of  the  parties 
wrote  his  name,  and  mterchanged  it  with  die  other.  The  produc- 
tion of  this,  when  they  travelled,  gave  a  mutual  claim  to  the  con- 
tracting parties  and  their  descendants,  for  reception  and  kind  treat- 
ment at  each  others'  houses,  as  occasion  offered.  These  tessera 
were  sometimes  of  stone,  shaped  in  the  form  of  an  oblong  square : 
and  to  them  some  critics  have  supposed  diat  an  allusion  is  intended  in 
Rev.  ii.  17.  where  it  is  said.  To  him  that  overcometh^  mil  I  ^ve  a 
white  stone,  and  in  the  stone  a  new  name  vnitten,  which  no  man  know- 
ethy  saving  he  that  receiveth  it.  (Compare,  however,  p.  113.  supra.) 
In  this  passage,  <hb  venerable  translators  of  our  authorised  version, 
by  rendering ,  it  a  white  stoke,  seem  to  have  confounded  it  witli  the 
calculus  or  small  globular  stone,  which  ^as  commonly  used  for  bal- 
lotting,  and  on  some  other  occasions.  The  original  words  are 
4^9ov  Xsuxov,  which  do  not  specify  either  the  matter  or  the  form,  but 
only  the  use  of  it.  By  this  allusion,  therefore,  the  promise  made 
to  the  church  at  Pergamos  seems  to  be  to  this  purpose  : — ^That  the 
faithful  among  them  should  hereafter  be  acknowledged  by  Christ, 
and  received  '-into  a  state  of  favour  and  perpetual  friendship      And 

IThe  astragal  was  a  bone  of  Uie  hinder  ieet  of  cloven-footed  animals.  Plin.  NaL 
Hist.  b.  xi.  c.  45,  46. 

3  Jacob!  Nicholai  Loensis  MisceU.  Epiphill.  p.  iv.  c.  19.  Samuelis  Petiti  Mis- 
cell,  b.  ii.  c.  i.  Note  on  v.  613.    £aripid.  Medea,  Ec9o«s  re  vtfiwuv  9Vfi$oX*,  oi  ifovovn 

3  Mr.  Dodwell's  Classical  Tour  in  Greece,  yol.  i.  p.  519.  Plautos,  in  his  play 
called  Penulus,  (act  5.  sc.  2.)  represents  Hanno  the  Uarthaginian,  as  retaining  a 
symbol  of  hospitality  reciprocally  with  Antidamas  of  Calydon ;  byt  Antidamas  be- 
ing dead,  he  addresseshimself  to  his  son  Agorastocles,  and  says  :^ 


'**  Si  ita  est,  tesseran^ 


Conferre,  si  vis,  hospitalem — eccam  attuli." 

Agorastocles  answers : — 

*^  Agedum  hoc  ostende,  est  par  probe,  nam  habeo  domum/* 

To  which  Hanno : — 

"  O  mi  hospes,  salve  multom,  nam  mihi  tuns  pater 
Pater  tuus  ergo  hospes  Antidamas  fiiit ; 
HiBC  mihi  hospitalis  tessera  cum  illo  fuit.* 

Agorastocles  proceeds : — 

'*  Ergo  hie  apod  me  hoq>itinm  tibi  prabebitur." 

**  If  this  be  the  case,  here  is  the  tally  of  hospitality,  which  I  have  brooght ;  com- 
pare it  if  you  please.---Show  it  me ;  it  is  indeed  the  tally  to  that  which  I  have  at 
nome; — My  dear  host,  you  are  heartily  welcome ;  for  your  father  Antidamas  was 
my  host ;  this  was  the  token  of  hospitality  between  him  and  me  ;  and  yoa  shall 
therefore  be  kindly  received  in  my  house."    Ibid.  p.  520. 
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to  this  sense  the  following  words  very  well  agree,  which  describe 
this  stone  or  tessera^  as  having  in  it  a  new  name  writtenj  which  no  man 
knotoethj  saving  he  that  receiveth  it.  For,  as  Uie  name  in  the  Roman 
tessera  was  not  that  of  the  person  who  wrote  it,  but  of  his  friend  who 
possessed  it,  so  it  was  only  known  to  the  possessor,  who  doubdess 
kept  it  both  privately  and  with  great  care,  that  no  odier  person  might 
enjoy  the  benefit  of  it,  which  was  designed  only  for  himself  and 
his  family.' 

1  Ward's  Disrortations  upon  several  passagos  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  pp.  229 — 
232.    London,  1759.  6vo. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

ON    THE    OCCUPATIONS,    ARTS,    AND    SCIENCES    OF    THE 

HEBREWS. 

SECTION  I. 

AGRICULTURE    AND    HORTICULTURE   OF   THE   JEWS. 

I.  Agriculture  of  the  Jews, — II.  Manures  known  and  used  by  them, 
— III.   Their  mode  of  ploughing,  sowing,  and  reaping, — IV.  Dif" 
ferent  ways  of  threshing  out  Com, — ^v.  Vineyards^  and  the  CuU 
tnre  of  the  yinc  and  Olive, — Gardens, 

I.  jUDiEA  was  eminently  an  agricultural  country ;  and  all  the 
Mosaic  statutes  were  admirably  calculated  to  encourage  agriculture  as 
tlie  chief  foundation  of  national  prosperity,  and  also  to  preserve  the 
Jews  detached  from  the  surrounding  idolatrous  nations.  After  they 
had  acquired  possession  of  the  promised  land,  the  Jews  applied  them- 
selves wholly  to  agriculture  and  the  tending  of  cattle,  following  the 
example  of  their  ancestors,  the  patriarchs,  who  (like  the  Arabs,  Ber 
douins,  Turcomans,  and  numerous  tribes  of  eastern  Asia,)  were  gene- 
rally husbandmen  and  shepherds,  and  whose  chief  riches  consisted  in 
cattle,  slaves,  and  tlic  fruits  of  the  eartli.  Adam  brought  up  his  two 
sons  to  husbandry,  Cain  to  the  tilling  of  the  ground^  and  Mel  to  the 
feeding  of  sheep,  (Gen.  iv.  2.)  Jabal  was  a  grazier  of  cattle,  of 
whom  it  is  said,  lliat  Ac  was  the  father  of  such  as  dwell  in  tents^  (ver. 
20.),  tliat  is,  he  travelled  with  his  cattle  from  place  to  place,  and  for 
that  end  invented  the  use  of  tents,  which  he  carried  with  him  for  shel- 
ter. Abraliam  and  Lot  must  have  had  vast  herds  of  cattle,  when  they 
were  obliged  to  separate  because  the  land  could  not  contain  them 
(Gen.  xiii.  6.) ;  and  strifes  between  the  different  villagers  and  herds- 
men of  Syria  still  exist,  as  well  as  in  the  days  of  tliose  patriarchs.^ 
Jacob  jilso  must  have  bad  a  creat  number,  since  he  could  afford  a 
present  to  his  brother  Esau  of  Jive  hundred  and  eighty  head  of  cat- 
tle.   (Gen.  xxxii.  13 — 17.)^  It  was  their  great  flocks  of  cattle  which 

I  I  m-         r   \  iiiH  m  1-11  ~iMLi^iwiii — —  — 

1  Richard:ion'a  Travels  along  the  Mediterranean,  vol.  ii.  p.  106. 

9  The  following  description  of  the  removal  of  an  Arab  horde  will  afford  the 
reader  a  lively  idea  of  the  primitive  manners  of  the  patriarchs.  **  It  was  entertain- 
ing enough  to  see  the  horde  of  Arabs  decamp,  as  nothing  could  be  more  re^^ular. 
First  went  the  sheep  and  goatherds,  each  with  their  flocks  in  divisions,  according 
as  the  chief  of  each  family  directed  ;  then  followed  the  camels  and  asses,  loaded 
with  the  tents,  furniture,  and  kitchen  utensils ;  these  were  followed  by  the  old  men, 
women,  boys,  and  girls,  on  foot.  The  children  that  cannot  walk  are  carried  on  the 
backs  of  the  young  women,  or  the  boys  and  girls ;  and  the  smallest  of  the  lambs 
and  kids  are  carricid  under  the  arms  of  the.  children.  To  each  tent  belong  many 
dogs,  among  which  are  some  greyhounds ;  some  tents  have  from  ten  to  fourteen 
dogs,  and  from  twenty  to  thirty  men,  women  and  children,  belonging  to  it.  Tho 
procession  is  closed  by  the  chief  of  the  tribe,  whom  they  oall  ifmir  and  Father 
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made  tliem  in  those  primitive  times  put  such  a  price  upon  weils. 
These  were  possessions  of  inestimable  value  in  a  country  where  it 
seldom  rained,  and  where  there  were  but  few  rivers  or  brooks,  and 
therefore  it  is  no  wonder  that  we  read  of  so  many  contests  about  them. 
In  succeeding  ages  we  find,  that  the  greatest  and  wealtliiest  men 
did  not  disdain  to  follow  husbandry,  however  mean  that  occupation  b 
now  accounted.^  Moses,  the  great  lawgiver  of  the  Israelites,  was  a 
shepherd.  Shamgar  was  taken  from  the  herd  to  be  a  judge  in  Israel, 
and  Gideon  from  his  threshing  floor  (Judg.  vi.  11.),  as  were  Jair 
and  Jephthah  from  the  keepbg  of  sheep.  When  Saul  received  the 
news  of  the  danger  to  which  the  city  of  Jabesh-gilead  was  exposed, 
he  was  coming  alter  the  herd  out  of  the  field,  notwithstanding  he  was 
a  king.  (1  Sam.  xi.  5.)  And  king  David,  from  feeding  the  ewes 
great  mth  young,  luas  brought  to  feed  Jacob  hxs  people  ana  Israel  his 
inheritance.  (Psal.  hcxviii.  71.)  King  Uzziah  is  said  to  be  a  lover 
of  husbandry  (2  Chron.  xxvi.  10.)}  and  some  of  the  prophets  were 
called  from  that  employment  to  the  prophetic  dignity,  as  Elisha  was 
from  the  plough  (1  Kings  xix.  19.),  and  Amos  from  being  a  herds- 
man. But  the  tending  of  the  flocks  was  not  confined  to  the  men  :?  in 
the  primidve  ages,  rich  and  noble  women  were  accustomed  to  keep 
sheep,  and  to  draw  water,  as  well  as  those  of  inferior  quality.  Tiius, 
Rebecca,  the  daughter  of  Bethuel,  Abraham's  brother,  carried  a 

I)itcher,  and  drew  water  (Gen.  xxiv.  15.  19.),  as  the  women  of  I^* 
estine  still  generally  do ;  Rachel,  the  daughter  of  Laban,  kept  her 
father's  sheep  (Gen.  xxix.  9.) ;  and  Zipporali,  with  her  six  sisters, 
had  the  care  of  their  fatlier  Jethro's  flocks,  who  was  a  prince  or 

(emir  means  prince),  mounted  on  the  rery  best  horse,  and  surrounded  bj  the 
heads  of  each  family,  all  on  horses,  with  many  servants  on  foot.  Between  each 
iamily  is  a  division  or  space  of  one  hundred  yards,  or  more  when  they  migrate  ; 
and  such  groat  regularity  is  observed,  that  neither  camels,  asses,  sheep,  nor  don, 
mix,  but  each  keeps  to  the  division  to  which  it  belongs,  without  the  least  troulue. 
They  had  been  hero  eight  days,  and  were  going  four  noun'  journey  to  the  north- 
west,  to  another  spring  of  water.  This  tribe  consisted  of  about  eight  hundred  and 
fifty  men,  women,  and  children.  Their  flocks  of  sheep  and  goats  were  about  five 
thousand,  besides  a  great  number  of  camels,  horses,  and  asses.  Morses  and  grey- 
hounds they  breed  and  train  up  for  sale  :  they  neither  kiU  nor  sell  their  ewe  laml». 
At  set  times  a  chapter  in  the  Koran  is  read  by  the  chief  of  each  family,  either  in  or 
near  each  tent,  the  whole  family  being  gathered  round,  and  very  attentive."  Par- 
sons's  Travels  from  Aleppo  to  Bagdad,  pp.  109, 110.  London,  180H.  4to. 

1  Honourable  as  the  occupation  of  a  shepherd  was  among  the  Hebrews,  it  was  «m 
4ibo7iunation  to  the  Egvptians  (Gen.  xlvi.  34.)  at  the  time  when  Jacob  and  his  chil- 
dren went  down  into  Egypt. — ^From  the  fragments  of  the  antient  historian  M ane- 
tho,  preserved  in  Josephus  and  Africanus,  it  appears,  that  that  country  had  been  in- 
vaded by  a  colony  of  Nomades  or  Shepherds,  descended  from  Cush,  who  establish- 
ed themselves  there,  and  had  a  succession  of  kings.  After  many  wars  between 
them  and  the  Egyptians,  in  which  some  of  their  principal  cities  were  burnt  and 
irreut  cruelties  were  committed,  the^  were  compelled  to  evacuate  the  country  ; 
b;tt  not  till  they  had  hern  in  possession  of  it  for  a  period  of  nine  hundred  years. 
This  alone  was  sufficient  to  render  shepherds  odious  to  the  Egyptians  :  but  they 
were  still  more  obnoxious,  because  they  killed  and  ate  those  animals,  particularly 
the  sheep  and  the  ox,  which  were  accounted  moat  sacred  among  them.  See  Bry- 
ant's Analysis  of  Antient  Mythology,  vol.  vi.  pp.  193 — 211.  8vo.  edit. 

S  From  Hector^s  address  to  his  horses,  it  appears  that  his  wife,  Andromache, 
though  a  prinress,  did  not  think  it  beneath  her  dignity  to  feed  those  animals  her- 
self.   Iliad,  viii.  1»G— Idll. 
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(which  in  those  times  mus  an  Iionour  scarcely  inferior)  a  priest  of  lili- 
dian.    (Bxod.  ii.  16.) 

The  tixiag  of  every  one's  inheritance  b  the  family  to  which  it  had 
been  appropriated  in  the  first  division  of  Canaan,  was  doubtless  one 
great  reason,  which  made  die  Jews  chiefly  follow  husbandry  and  im- 
prove tiieir  estates  :  for  though  an  inheritance  might  have  been  alien^ 
ated  for  a  time,  it  returned  always  m  tlie  year  of  jubilee.  Their  be- 
ing prohibited  also  to  tike  any  interest  from  their  brethren  for  die  use 
of  money,  and  the  strict  injunctions  laid  upcMi  them  by  Jehovah,  with 
respect  to  their  dealings  and  commerce  with  foreigners,  deprived 
tliem  so  much  of  the  ordinary  advantages  thence  arising,  that  they 
were  ui  a  manner  obliged  to  procure  their  living  from  the  fruits  and 
produce  of  tlie  eartti,  the  improvement  of  which  constituted  their 
chief  care. 

II.  Although  the  Scriptures  do  not  furnish  us  with  any  dttaUs 
respecting  the  state  of  agriculture  in  Judasa,  yet  we  may  collect  from 
various  passages  many  mteresting  bints  that  will  enable  us  to  form  a 
tolerably  correct  idea  of  the  high  state  of  its  cultivation.  From  the 
parable  of  the  vineyard  let  form  to  husbandmen  (Matt.  xxi.  33,  34.) 
we  learn  that  rents  of  land  were  paid  by  a  part  of  the  produce ;  .a 
mode  of  payment  formerly  practised  by  the  Romans,^  which  antiently 
obtained  m  this  countr}',^  and  wliich  is  still  practised  by  the  Italians.' 

The  soil  of  Palestine  is  very  fruitful,  if  the  dews,  and  vernal  and 
autunmal  rains  are  not  withheld :  but  the  Hebrews  ootwithstandmg 
the  richness  of  the  soil,  endeavoured  to  increase  its  fertility  in 
various  ways.  With  the  use  of  manures,  the  Jews  were  unques* 
tionably  acquainted.  Dove's  dung  (2  Kings  vi.  25.)  appears  to 
have  been  very  highly  valued  by  tlie  Jews,  as  to  this  day  it  is  by  the 
Persians.^  Salt,  either  by  itself,  or  mixed  in  the  dunghill  in 
order  to  promote  putrefaction,  is  specially  mentioned  as  one  article 
of  manure  (Matt.  v.  13.  Luke  xiv.  34,  35.) :  and  as  the  river  Jordan 
annually  overflowed  its  banks,  the  mud  depoated  when  its  waters 
subsided,  must  have  served  as  a  valuable  irrigation  and  top-dressing, 
particularly  to  the  pasture  lands.  It  is  probable  that,  after  the 
waters  had  thus  subsided,  seed  was  sown  on  the  wet  soft  ground ; 
in  allusion  to  which  Solomon  says,  Cast  thy  bread  (com  or  seed) 

1  See  PUn.  Epist.  lib.  iz.  Ep.  37.    Horat.  Epiat.  lib.  i.  £p.  14.  42. 

3  The  Boldon  Book,  a  survey  of  the  itate  of  the  bishopric  of  Durham  made  in 
1183,  shows  what  proportion  of  th6  rent  was  paid  in  cows,  sheep,  pigs,  fowls,  eggs, 
^LC.,  the  remainder  being  made  up  chiefly  by  manual  labour. 

3  See  Blunt*s  Vestiges  of  Antient  Manners  and  Customs,  in  Modem  Italy,  p.  2S0. 
London,  1893,  8yo. 

4  "  The  dung  of  pigeons  is  the  dearest  manure  that  the  Persians  use  :  and  as 
they  apply  itumost  entirely  for  the  rearing  of  melons,  it  is  probable,  on  that  ac- 
count, tnat  the  melons  of  Ispahan  are  so  much  finer  than  those  of  other  cities.  Thm 
revenue  of  a  pigeon-house  is  about  an  hundred  t<Hnauns  per  annum ;  and  the  peat 
value  of  this  dung,  which  rears  a  fruit  that  is  indispensaole  to  the  existence  of  th« 
natives,  during  the  great  heats  of  summer,  will  probably  throw  some  light  upon 
that  passage  in  Scripture,  where,  in  the  famine  or  Samaria,  the  fourth  part  <»  a 
cab  of  dove's  dung  was  sold  for  five  pieces  of  silver.  2  Kings  vi.  35."  Morier*s 
Second  Joumeythrough  Ponia,  p.  141.  S«e  alio  Sir  R.  K.  Porter's  Travela  in 
Peciit,  vol.  i.  p.  451. 
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upon  the  waters :  for  thou  shalt  find  it  again,  with  increase,  after 
many  days.  (Eccles.  xi.  1.)  And  Isaiah,  promising  a  time  of  peace 
and  plenty,  says — Blessed  are  ye  that  sow  beside  all  waters,  and 
send  forth  thither  the  feet  of  the  ox  and  t/ie  ass,  (Isa.  xxxii.  20.) 

In  Egypt,  such  vegetable  productions,  as  require  more  moisture 
than  that  which  is  produced  by  the  inundation  of  the  Nile,  are  re- 
freshed by  water  drawn  out  of  tlie  river,  and  afterwards  deposited 
in  capacious  cisterns.  When,  therefore,  their  various  sorts  of  pulse, 
melons,  sugar-canes,  &c.  all  of  which  are  commonly  ploughed  in 
rills,  require  to  be  refreshed,  tliey  strike  out  the  plugs  which  are 
fixed  in  tlie  bottom  of  the  cisterns;  whence  tlie  water,  gusliing 
out,  is  conducted  from  one  rill  to  another  by  the  gardener,  who  is 
always  ready,  as  occasion  requires,  to  stop  and  divert  the  torrent, 
by  turning  the  earth  against  it  by  his  foot,  and  at  the  same  time 
opening,  with  his  mattock,  a  new  trench  to  receive  it.  This  mod« 
ot  imparting  moisture  and  nourishment  to  a  land,  rarely,  if  ever, 
refreshed  with  *  rain,  is  often  alluded  to  in  tlie  Scriptures,  where  it 
is  made  the  distinguishing  quality  between  Egypt  and  the  land  of 
Canaan.  For  the  land,  says  Moses,  whither  thou  goest  in  to  posssess 
it^  is  not  as  the  land  of  Egypt  from  whence  ye  came  out,  where  thou 
sowedst  thy  seed,  and  wateredst  it  with  thy  foot  as  a  garden  of  herbs  : 
but  the  land,  whither  ye  go  to  possess  it,  is  a  land  of  hills  and  vaUeys, 
and  drinketh  water  of  the  rain  of  heaven.  (Deut.  xi.  10,  11.)^  This 
method  of  irrigation  is  alluded  to  in  Psal.  i.  3.,  where  the  good  man 
is  compared  to  a  fruitful  tree,  planted  by  the  rivers  of  water  fy»M 
tjIT^  (paLGeT-MaTiM),  that  is,  the  streams  or  divisions  of  the  waters, 
meaning  those  wliich  are  turned  on  and  off,  as  above  mentioned,  by 
the  cultivator.* 

III.  In  the  first  ages  of  tlie  world,  men  were  chiefly  empbyed 
in  digging  and  throwing  up  the  earth  \vith  their  own  hands,  but 
Noah  advanced  the  art  of  husbandry  (Gen.  ix.  20.),  and  contrived 
fitter  instruments  for  ploughing  than   were   known  before.     This 

Satriarch  is  called  a  man  of  the  ground,  but  in  our  translation,  a 
usbandman,  on  account  of  his  improvements  in  agriculture,  and  his 
inventions  for  making  the  earth  more  tractable  and  fruitful.  It  was 
a  curse  upon  the  earth  after  the  fall,  that  it  should  bring  forth 
t!l]oms  and  thisdes :  these  obstructions  were  to  be  removed,  which 
required  much  labour,  and  tlie  ground  was  to  be  corrected  by 
ploughing. 

The  earliest  mention,  made  in  the  Old  Testament  of  a  plough, 
is  in  Deut.  xxii.  10.  where  the  Israelites  are  prohibited  from 
ploughing  ufiih  an  ox  and  an  ass  together ;  a  plain  intimation, 
that  it  had  been  customary  with  the  idolatrous  nations  of  the 
East  to  do  so.  The  plough  appears  to  have  been  fiimished  widi 
a  share  and  coulter,  probably  not  very  unlike  those  which  are 
now  in  use.  (1  Sam.  xiii.  20,  21.  Isa.  iv.  4.  Joel  iii.  10.  Mich.  iv.  3.) 
The  intelligent  traveller,  MaundreU,  in  his  Journey  firom  Jerusalem 


>  Dr.  Shawg Travels  in  Barbarv,  &c.  rol.  ii.  pp. 866,  267. 
s  Dr.  A.  Clarke  on  PsaL  i.  3.    See  also  Border's  Oriental  Li 
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to  Aleppo,  relates,  that  when  he  was  near  Jenisalem,  he  came  to  a 
certain  place,  where  (says  he)  "  the  country  people  were  every  where 
at  plougli  in  the  fields,  in  order  to  sow  cotton  :  it  was  observable,  tliat 
in  ploughing,  they  used  goads  of  an  extraordinary  size ;  upon  mea- 
suring of  several,  I  found  them  to  be  about  eight  feet  long,  and,  at 
the  bigger  end,  six  inches  in  circumference.  They  were  armed  at 
tlie  lesser  end  witli  a  sharp  prickle,  for  driving  of  die  oxen,  and  at 
the  other  end,  with  a  small  spade,  or  paddle  of  iron,  strong  and  massy, 
for  cleansing  the  plough  from  the  clay  that  incumbers  it  in  working. 
May  we  not  from  hence  conjecture,  that  it  was  with  such  a  goad 
as  one  of  these,  that  Shamgar  made  that  prodigious  slaughter  re- 
lated of  him  ?  I  am  confident  that  whoever  should  see  one  of 
these  instruments,  would  judge  it  to  be  a  weapon,  not  less  fit,  per- 
haps fitter,  than  a  sword  for  such  an  execution  :  goads  of  this  sort 
I  saw  always  used  hereabouts,  and.  also  in  Syria ;  and  die  reason  is, 
because  the  same  single  person  bodi  drives  the  oxen,  and  also  holds 
and  manages  the  plough ;  which  makes  it  necessary  to  use  such  a 
goad  as  is  above  described,  to  avoid  the  incumbrance  of  two  instru- 
ments."^ 

The  method  of  managing  the  ground,  and  preparing  it  for  tlie  seed, 
was  much  the  same  witli  the  practice  of  the  present  times ;  for  Jere- 
miah speaks  of  ploughing  up  the  fallow  ground  (Jerem.  iv.  3.^,  and 
Isaiah  of  harrowing  or  breaking  up  the  clods  (Isa.  xxviii.  24.);  but 
Moses,  for  wise  reasons  doubtless,  gave  a  positive  injunction,  that  they 
should  not  sow  their  fields  with  mingled  seed. 

The  kinds  of  grain  sowed  by  the  Jews  were  fitches,  cummin, 
wheat,  barley,  and  rice  (Isa.  xxviii.  25.) ;  there  were  three  months 
between  their  sowing,  and  their  first  reaping,  and  four  mouths  to  tlieir 
full  harvest ;  their  barley  har^^est  was  at  the  passover,  and  tlieir 
wheat  harvest  at  the  Pentecost.  The  reapers  made  use  of  sickles, 
and  according  to  the  present  custom  they  filled  their  hands  with  tlie 
corn,  and  those  that  bound  up  the  sheaves  their  bosom  :  there  was 
a  person  set  over  the  reapers  (Kuth  ii.  5.)  to  see  that  diey  did  Uieir 
work,  that  they  had  provision  proper  for  inem,  and  to  pay  them  their 
wages:  the  Chaldees  call  him  Rab,  the  master,  the  ruler,  or  governor 
of  the  reapers.  Women  were  employed  in  reaping  as  well  as  the 
men,  and  such  was  the  piety  of  antient  times,  that  those  who  came 
into  the  field,  saluted  their  labourers  at  work  in  this  form,  the  Lord 
be  with  you !  to  which  they  answered,  the  Lord  bless  thee !  (Ruth 
ii.  4.)  The  reapers  were  usually  entertained  above  the  rank  of 
common  servants,  though  in  the  time  of  Boaz  we  find  nothing  pro- 
vided for  them  but  bread  and  parched  com ;  and  their  sauce  was 
vinegar  (a  kind  of  weak  wine),  which  doubtless  was  very  cooling  in 
tliose  hot  countries.  (Ruth  u.  14.)  The  poor  were  allowed  the 
liberty  of  gleaning,  though  the  land-owners  were  not  bound  to  admit 
them  immediately  into  die  field  as  soon  as  the  reapers  had  cut  down 

1  MaondreU's  Trayels,  p.  110.  In  Januai^,  1816,  Mr.  Buckingham  obeenred 
limilar  goads  in  use,  at  Ras-el-Hin,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  modern  town  of  Sour, 
which  stands  on  the  site  of  aotient  Tyre.    Travels  in  Pideetine,  p.  57. 
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the  com  and  bound  it  up  in  sheaves,  but  when  it  was  carried  off: 
they  might  choose  also  among  the  poor,  whom  thev  thought  most 
worthy,  or  most  necessitous.  The  conclusion  of  the  Wvest,  or  car- 
r}'ing  home  the  last  load,  was  with  the  Jews  a  season  of  joyous 
festivity,  and  was  celebrated  with  a  harvest  feast.  (Psal.  cxxvi.  0. 
Isa.  ix.  3.  xvi.  9,  10.)  The  corn,  being  cut  and  carried  in  waggons 
or  carts  (Numb.  vii.  3-— 8.  Isa.  v.  8.  xxviii.  27,  28.  Amos  ii.  13.), 
was  either  laid  up  in  stacks  (Exod.  xxii.  6.)  or  bams  (Matt.  vi.  26. 
xiii.  30.  Luke  xiii.  18.  24.) ;  and,  when  threshed  out,  was  stored  in 
granaries  or  garners.  (Psal.  xliv.  13.  Matt.  iii.  12.)  David  had 
storehouses  in  the  fieldsj  in  the  cities^  and  in  the  villages^  and  iu  the 
castles.  (1  Chron.  xxvii.  25.) 

IV.  After  tlie  grain  was  carried  into  the  bam^  the  next  concern 
was  to  thresh  or  beat  tlie  com  out  of  the  ear,  which  process  was  per- 
formed in  various  ways.  Sometimes  it  was  done  by  horses  (ka. 
xxviii.  28.),  and  by  oxen,  that  trod  out  the  com  with  their  hoofs 
sliod  with  brass.  (Mich.  iv.  12,  13.)  This  mode  of  thresliing  is 
expressly  referred  to  by  Hosea  (x.  11.),  and  in  the  prohibition  of 
Moses  against  muzzling  the  ox  that  treadeth  out  the  com  (Deut.  xxv. 
4.),  and  it  obtains  in  Persia^  and  India^  to  this  day,  where  oxen  arc 
employed ;  as  buffaloes  are  in  Cevlon,  asses  in  North  Africa,  and 
horses  in  Crim  Tartar}'.^  Another  mode  of  threshing  was,  by 
drawing  a  loaded  cart  with  wheels,  over  the  com,  backwards  and 
forwards ;  so  that  the  wheels  running  over  it,  forcibly  shook  out  the 
grain  (Isa.  xxviii.  28.) :  but  the  most  common  mode  appears  to  have 
been  tiiat  which  is  in  use  in  this  country,  viz.  by  flails.  Thus  the 
fitches  are  said  to  be  beaten  out  with  a  staiSf,  and  the  cummin  widi  a 
rod.  In  tliis  manner  Gideon  and  Araunah  or  Oman  threshed  out 
their  wheat  (Judg.  vi.  11.  1  Chron.  xxi.  20.) ;  for  it  is  represented 
as  their  own  personal  action. 

The  thresuing  floors  were  places  of  great  note  among  the  antient 
Hebrews,  particularly  that  oi  Araunah  the  Jebusite,  which  was  the 
spot  of  ground  chosen  by  king  David  on  which  to  build  the  ahar  of 
God  (2  Sam.  xxiv.  25.),  and  this  was  the  very  place  where  the  tern* 
pie  ot  Solomon  was  afterwards  erected.  (2  Chron.  iii.  1.)  These 
floors  were  covered  at  the  top,  to  keep  off  the  rain,  but  lay  open  on 
all  sides,  that  the  wind  might  come  in  freely,  for  the  winnowing  of  the 
com ;  which  being  done,  they  were  shut  up  at  night,  with  doors  fitted 
to  them,  that  if  any  body  lay  there,  he  might  be  kept  warm,  and  the 
com  be  secured  from  the  danger  of  robbers  (Ruth  iii.  6.) ;  the  time 
of  winnowing,  or  separating  the  com  from  the  chaff,  was  in  the  eve* 
nbg,  when  me  heat  of  die  day  was  over,  and  cool  breezes  began  to 
rise;   for  this  purpose,  they  had  the  same  unplements  whicn  are 

1  Sir  R.  K.  Porter*f  Travels  in  Georgia,  Persia,  &c.  toL  ii.  p.  90. 

9  See  Turner's  Embassy  to  Thibet,  p.  184. 

3  Ward's  History,  &c.  of  the  Hindoos,  toI.  ii.  p.  320. ;  Dr.  Davy's  Travels  in  the 
Interior  of  Ceylon,  p.  975.  (London  1891.),  where  a  threahinff  floor  is  delineated ; 
Capt.  Lyon's  Tour  in  Monrsonk  and  Fenan,  p.  109. :  Mrs.  Holdemess's  Notes  on 
the  Crim  Tartan,  p.  97.  (L01140B9 1881.)  See  abo  Mr.  Dodwell's  Classical  Tour 
Ib  Greece,  toI.  ii.  p.  10. 
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in  common  use ;  for  Isaiah  sneaks  of  winnowing  tcith  the  ihovel^  and 
with  the  fan  (Isa.  xxx.  24.),  and  God  pronounces  by  his  prophet 
Amos,  thai  he  w'dl  sift  the  house  of  Israel  among  all  nations^  like  as 
com  is  sifted  in  a  sieve  ;  yet  shall  not  the  least  grain  fall  upon  the 
earth.  (Amos  ix.  9.) 

After  the  corn  was  thus  threshed,  it  was  dried  eitlier  in  the  sun,  or 
by  a  fire,  or  in  a  furnace.  This  is  called  parched  corn  (Levit.  xxiii. 
14.  1  Sam.  xvii.  17.  and  xxv.  18.),  and  was  sometimes  used  in  this 
manner  for  food  without  any  farther  preparation,  but  generally  the 
parcliing  or  drying  it,  was  m  order  to  make  it  more  fit  for  grind- 
ing. This  process  was  performed  either  in  mortars  or  mills,  both  of 
which  are  mentioned  in  Numb.  xi.  8.  And  Solomon  speaks  of  the 
former,  when  he  compares  the  braying  of  a  fool  in  a  mortar  to  the 
like  practice  used  with  wheat.  (Prov.  xx\Ti.  22.)  But  mills  were 
chiefly  employed  for  this  purpose ;  and  they  were  deemed  of  such 
use  and  necessity,  tliat  the  Israelites  were  stricdy  forbidden  to  take 
tlie  nether  or  upper  ndll-stone  in  pledge ;  the  reason  of  which  is  add- 
ed, because  this  was  taking  a  man's  life  in  pledge  (Deut.  xxiv.  6.), 
intimating  that  while  tlie  mill  ceases  to  grind,  people  are  in  danger  of 
being  starved. 

The  grinding  at  mills  vtvls  accounted  an  inferior  sort  of  work,  and 
therefore  prisoners  and  captives  were  generally  put  to  it.  To  diis 
work  Samson  was  set,  while  he  was  in  the  prison-house.  (Judg.  xvi. 
21.)  There  hand-mills  were  usuaUy  kept,  by  which  prisoners  earned 
their  living.  (Lam.  v.  13.)  The  expression  in  Isa.  xlvii.  2. — Take 
the  mUUstones  and  grind  meal^ — ^is  part  of  the  description  of  a  slave* 
In  Barbary,  most  families  grind  their  wheat  and  barley  at  home, 
having  two  portable  mill-stones  for  that  purpose ;  the  uppermost 
of  which  is  turned  round  by  a  small  handle  of  wood  or  iron,  tliat 
is  placed  in  the  rim.  When  this  stone  is  large,  or  expedition  is  re- 
quired, a  second  person  is  called  in  to  assist :  and  it  is  in  that  country 
usual  for  tlie  women  alone  to  be  thus  employed,  who  seat  tliemselves 
over  against  each  other  with  the  mill-stones  between  them.  This 
practice  illustrates  the  propriety  of  die  expression  of  sitting  behind  the 
mUl  (Exod.  xi.  5.),  and  also  the  declaration  of  our  Lord,  tliat  two 
women  shall  be  grinding  at  the  miU  ;  the  one  shall  be  taken  and  the 
other  left.  (Matt.  xxiv.  41.)^  From  Jer.  xxv.  10.  and  Rev.  xviii. 
22.,  it  appears  that  those  who  were  occupied  in  grinding  beguiled 
their  laborious  task  by  singing,  as  the  Barbary  women  continue  to  do 
to  this  day. 

The  sacred  poets  derive  many  beautiful  images  from  the  rural 
and  domestic  economy  of  tlie  Jews ;  and  as  the  same  pursuits  were 
cherished  and  followed  by  tlie  Jews  during  the  manifestation  of  our 
Hedenmer,  it  is  natural  to  imagine  that  in  the  writings  of  Jews 
iliere  must  occur  frequent  allusions  to  the  implements  and  arts  of 
agriculture,  and  to  those  rustic  occupations  which  in  general  formed 
the  study  and  exercise  of  this  nation.     Hence  the  beautiful  images 

<  Dr.  Shaw'f  TraTelt  in  Bmrbanr,  vol.  i.  p.  416. 
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find  apt  similitudes  in  the  following  passages.  No  one  having /nir 
tus  hand  to  ttie  plough  and  looking  back^  is  fit  for  the  kingdom  of 
God. — Ye  arc  God's  husbandry,  or  cultivated  field ? — A  work- 
man^  that  nccdeth  not  to  be  ashamed^  rightly  dividing*  the  word  of 
truth.^^- Wherefore  lay  apart  all  filthiness  and  superfluity  of  naughti- 
ness, and  receive  with  meekness  the  ingrafted  word.  Whatsoever  a 
man  sowkth,  that  shall  he  heap  :  he  that  soweth  to  Hie  flesh — ^lives 
a  sensuid  life, — shall  from  the  flesh  reap  destruction,  but  lie  that 
SOWETH  to  the  spirit, — lives  a  rational  life, — shall  from  the  spirit 
REAP  everlasting  life. — Consider  the  ravens,  they  sow  not,  neither  do 
they  REAP,  or  gather  into  bams,  yet  your  heavenly  Father  feedeth  them, 
-— i  aw  the  good  shepherd,  aiid  know  my  sheep,  and  am  knoum  of 
mine.  The  slieep  hear  his  voice,  and  he  caUeth  his  own  sheep  by 
name  TJoiin  x.  3.)  ;^  and  leadeth  them  out.  And  when  he  puttcth 
forth  nis  own  sheep,  he  goeth  before  them,  and  the  sheep  follow  him, 
for  they  know  his  voice.  And  a  stranger  will  they  not  follow,  but  mil 
fieefrom  him,  for  they  know  not  the  voice  of  strangers.^  (John  x.  45.) 
^^Fear  not,  little  flock,  it  is  your  Father'' s  good  pleasure  to  give 
you  the  kingdom.  How  strikingly  is  tlie  parable  of  the  sower,  wliich, 
by  seed,  scattered  promiscuously,  and  in  every  direction  by  an 
husbandman,  and  meeting  a  various  fate  according  to  the  respective 
nature  of  tlie  soil  into  which  it  fell,  represents  tlie  different  reception 
which  Gospel  doctrine  would  experience  in  the  world,  according  to 
die  different  dispositions  and  principles  of  that  mind  into  which  it 
was  admitted  !  He  that  soweth  the  good  seed,  is  the  son  of  man ; 
the  FIELD  is  the  world  ;  the  good  seed  are  the  children  of  the  king- 
dom ;  the  TARES  are  tlie  children  of  the  vncked  one  ;  the  enemy  that 
SOWED  them  is  the  devil;  the  harvest  is  the  end  of  the  world;  and 
the  RFAPERs  are  the  angels.  As  therefore  the  tares  are  gathered  and 
burnt  in  the  fire,  so  shall  it  be  in  the  end  of  the  world. — Whose  fan 
is  in  his  hand,  and  he  will  thoroughly  purge  his  floor,  and 
GATHER  his  wheat  iuto  the  GARNER,  out  he  wUl  BURN  UP  the  chaff 
with  UNQ,UENCHABLE  FIRE.  By  what  an  apt  and  awful  similitude 
does  St.  Paul  represent  God's  rejection  oi  the  Jews  and  admis- 
sion of  the  heathens,  by  the  boughs  of  an  olive  being  lopped  off, 
and  the  scion  of  a  young  olive  ingrafted  into  the  old  tree  (Komans 

t  1  Cor.  iii.  9.     6ro«  yw^ov. 

2  2  Tim.  ii.  15.  {Hfyamv  Q^Svn^w/vra.)  A  beautiful  and  expreBsire  imaj^e  taken 
from  a  husbandman  {t^y"''"!^)  uf&wmg  his  furrow  even,  and  cutting  the  ground  in 
a  direct  line. 

3  He  callcth  his  own  sheep  by  name.  By  this  allusion  it  appears  that  it  wss 
customary  for  the  Jewish  shepherds  to  give  their  sheep  particuhir  names,  as  we  do 
our  horses,  cows,  dogs,  &c. 

^  Polybius,  speaking  of  the  flocks  in  the  island  of  Cyrmon^  notices  a  practice 
which  ilhistrates  in  a  very  striking  manner  the  allusion  of  our  Saviour.  When 
any  strangers  land  there,  in  order  to  lay  hold  of  them,  the  sheep  immediately  run 
away :  but  when  the  shepherd  blows  his  horn,  they  immediately  run  towards  it. 
Nor,  adds  the  historian,  is  it  at  all  wonderful  tliat  tlicy  should  thus  obey  the  sound, 
since,  in  Italy,  the  keepers  of  swine  do  not  observe  the  custom  of  Greece  in  fol- 
lowing their  herd  ;  but,  going  before  tkem  to  some  distance,  they  sound  their  horn, 
and  the  herd  immediately  folrow  them,  flocking  to  the  sound ;  and  so  accustoined 
are  they  to  their  own  horn,  as  to  excite  no  litUe  astonishment  at  the  first  hearing 
of  it    Polybius,  Ub.  xiv.  pp.  G54,  655.   Hanovic,  1G19 
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xi.  17.,  iic.) ;  and,  continuing  the  same  imagery,  how  strictly  does 
he  caution  the  Oentiles  •against  insolently  exulting  over  the  mutilated 
branches,  and  cherishing  the  vain  conceit  that  the  boughs  were 
lopped  off  merely  that  they  might  be  ingrafted  ;  for  if  God  spared 
not  the  native  branches,  they  had  greater  reason  to  fear  lest  he 
would  not  spare  them ;  that  they  should  remember  that  the  Jews 
through  their  wilful  disbelief  of  Christianity  were  cut  off,  and  that 
they,  the  Gentiles,  if  they  disgrace  their  religbn,  would  in  like  man- 
jier  forfeit  the  divine  favour,  and  their  present  flourishing  branches 
be  also  cut  down.  To  inspire  the  Gentile  Christians  with  humility, 
he  concludes  with  assuring  them  that  the  Jewish  nation,  though  they 
liad  experienced  this  severity  of  God,  as  he  calls  it,  were  not  totally 
forsaken  of  the  Almighty  ;  that  the  branches,  though  cut  down  and 
robbed  of  their  antient  honours,  were  not  abanooned  to  perish: 
when  die  Jews  returned  from  their  infidelity  they  would  be  in- 
grafted : — an  omnipotent  hand  was  still  able  to  reinsert  them  into 
their  original  stock.  For  if  thou,  O  heathen,  the  scion  of  an  un* 
fruitful  wild  olive,  wert  cut  out  of  thy  own  native  barren  tree,  and, 
by  a  process  repugnant  to  the  ordinary  laws  of  nature,  wert  ingrafted 
into  tlie  fruitful  generous  olive — ^liow  much  more  will  not  those, 
who  naturally  belong  to  the  antient  stock,  be,  in  futile  time,  in- 
grafted into  their  own  kindred  olive !  With  what  singular  beauty 
and  propriety  is  the  gradual  progress  of  religion  in  the  soul,  from 
the  beginning  to  its  maturity,  represented  by  seed  committed  to  a 
generous  soil,  wliich,  after  a  few  successrons  of  day  and  night,  un- 
perceptibly  vegetates — ^peeps  above  tlie  surface — springs  higher  and 
higher-— and  spontaneously  producing,  first,  the  veniant  blade— tlien 
the  ear — afterwards  the  s^velling  grain,  gradually  filling  the  ear 
(Mark  iv.  27,  28.) ;'  and  when  the  time  of  harvest  is  come,  and  it 
is  arrived  at  its  maturity,  it  i^  then  reaped  and  collected  into  th6 
storehouse.  Beautiful  illustrations  and  images  like  these,  taken  from 
rural  life,  must  seal  the  strongest  impressions,  particularly  upon  the 
minds  of  Jews,  who  were  daily  employed  in  these  occupations,  from 
which  these  pertinent  similes  and  expressive  comparisons  were  bor- 
rowed. 

V.  Palestine  abounded  with  generous  wine ;  and  in  some  districts 
tlie  grapes  were  of  superior  quality.  The  canton  alk)tted  to  Judah 
was  celebrated  on  this  account ;  and  it  is  perhaps  wid)  reference  to 
this  circumstance,  that  the  venerable  patriarch  said  of  his  son 
Judah, — He  ivashed  hia  garments  in  wine,  and  hu  doihes  in  the 
BLOOD  OF  GRAPES.  (Gcu.  xlix.  11.)  In  ttiis -district  were  the  vales 
of  Sorek  and  of  Eshcol ;  and  the  cluster  which  the  Hebrew  spies 
carried  firom  this  last  place,  was  so  larse  as  to  be  carried  on  a  staff 
between  two  of  them  (Numb.  xiii.  23.^ ;  Lebanon  (Hos.  xiv.  7.^, 
and  Helbon  (Ezek.  xxvii.  18.),  were  likewise  celebrated  for  theur 
exquisite  wines.  ^ 

1  Seminis  modo  spar^^enda  aunt,  qaod  quamvis  lit  oxiguum,  cum  occupavit 
idoneum  locum,  vires  fuaa  ezpUcat,  ot  ex  minkno  in  mazimoi  auctus  difVtiraitiir- 
SenccsB  Opera,  torn.  ii.  epitt.38.  p.  134.  edit.  Gronovii.  1673. 
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The  Jews  planted  tlieir  vineyards  most  commonly  on  the  south 
side  of  a  hill  or  mountain,  tlie  stones  being  gathered  out  and  tlie 
space  hedged  round  witli  thorns  or  walled.  (Isa.  v.  1 — 6.  compared 
Willi  Psal.  Ixxx.  and  Matt.  xxi.  33.)  A  good  vineyard  consisted 
of  a  diousand  vines,  and  produced  a  rent  of  a  thousand  sUverlings^ 
or  shekles  of  silver.  (Isa.  vii.  23.)  It  required  two  hundred  more 
to  pay  the  dressers.  (Song  of  Solomon^  viii.  11,  12.)  In  these  tlic 
keepers  and  vine-dressers  laboured,  dicing,  planting,  pruning,  and 
propping  the  vines,  gadiering  die  grap«,  and  making  wine.  This 
was  at  once  a  laborious  task,  and  otten  reckoned  a  base  one. 
(2  Kings  XXV.  12.  Song  of  Solomon  i.  0.  Isa.  xli.  5.)  Some  of  the 
best  vineyards  were  at  Engedi,  or  perhaps  at  Baal-hamon,  which 
might  not  be  far  distant,  and  at  Sibmali.  (Eccles.  ii.  4.  Song  of 
Solomon  i.  14.  viii.  11.  Isa.  xvi.  9.)  Vines  also  were  trained  upon 
the  walls  of  the  houses.^  (Psal.  cxxviii.  3.)  The  vines  with  the 
tender  grapes  gave  a  good  smell  early  in  llie  spring  (Song  of  Solomon 
ii.  13.),  as  we  learn  also,  from  Isa.  xviii.  5.  afore  the  harvest^  that  Ls, 
the  barley  harvest,  when  the  bud  is  perfect^  and  the  sour  grape  is 
ripening  in  the  flower. 

"  The  vintage  followed  the  wheat  harvest  and  the  threshing  (Levit. 
xxvi.  6.  Amos  ix.  13.),  about  June  or  July,  when  the  clusters  of 
the  grapes  were  gathered  witli  a  sickle,  and  put  into  baskets  (Jerem. 
vi.  9.),  carried  and  dirown  into  the  wine-vat,  or  wine-press,  where 
tliey  were  probably  first  trodden  by  men  and  then  pressed.  (Rev.  xiv. 
18—20.)  It  is  mendoned,  as  a  mark  of  the  great  work  and  power 
of  the  Messiah,  /  have  trodden  the  figurative  winepress  alone  ;  and  of 
the  people  there  was  none  with  me.  (Isa.  Ixiii.  3. ;  see  also  Rev.  xix. 
1 5.)  The  vbtage  was  a  season  of  great  mirtli.  Of  the  juice  of  die 
squeezed  grapes  were  formed  wine  apd  vinegar.  The  wines  of  Hel- 
bon,^  near  Damascus,  and  of  Lebaqpn,  where  die  vines  had  a  fine 
sun,  were  reckoned  most  excellent.  (Ezek.  xxvii.  18.  Hos.  xiv.  7.) 
The  wines  of  Canaan  being  very  heady,  were  commonly  mixed  with 
water  for  common  use,  as  die  Italians  do  theirs ;  and  sometimes 
they  scented  them  with  frankincense,  myrrh,  calamus,  and  other 
spices  (Prov.  ix.  2.  5.  Song  of  Solomon  viii.  2.) ;  they  also  scented 
their  wine  with  ]x>megranates,  or  made  wine  of  their  juice,  as  we 
do  of  the  juice  of  currants,  gooseberries,  &x.  fermented  with  sugar. 
Wine  is  best  when  old  and  on  die  lees,  die  dregs  having  sunk  to 

1  The  same  mode  of  culture  is  practised  in  Persia  to  this  day.  Mr.  Morirr  has 
|riycn  an  engraving  on  wood  illustrative  of  this  custom,  which  beautifully  cloci- 
dates  the  patriarcn  Jacob's  comparison  of  Joseph  to  a  fruitful  boughy  whose 
Iranchrs  run  over  the  lealL  (Gen.  xlix.  25i.)  Second  Journey,- p.  2^.  In  the  routo 
between  Jerusalem  and  the  convent  of  Saint  £has,  (which  is  situated  about  an 
hour's  dtiitance  from  tliat  city,)  Mr.  Buckingham  was  particularly  struck  with  the 
appearance  of  several  small  and  detached  square  towers  in  the  midst  of  the  vine- 
liindtf.  These,  his  ffuide  informed  him,  were  used  as  watch-towers,  whence  watch- 
men to  this  day  look  out,  in  order  to  ouard  the  produce  of  the  lands  from  depreda- 
tion. Tiiis  fact  will  explain  the  U8«  and  intention  of  the  tower,  mentioned  in 
Matt.  xxi.  33.  and  Mark  xii.  1. 

^  At  one  time  the  wine  of  Helbon  (which  place  Strabo  terms  Chalybon)  was 
held  in  tfuoh  repute,  that  it  was  appropriated  exclusively  to  tiie  use  of  the  kingsof 
Persia.    Strabun.  Geographia,  torn.  ii.  p.  1043.  edit.  Oxon. 
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the  bottom.  (Isa.  xxv.  6.)  Swe^t  wine  is  that  which  is  made  from 
grapes  fully  ripe.  (Isa.  xhx.  26.)  The  Israelites  had  two  kinds  of 
vinegar^  the  one  was  a  weak  wine,  which  was  used  for  their  com- 
mon drink  in  the  har\'est  field,  &c.  (Rutli  ii.  14.)  as  the  Spaniards 
and  Italians  still  do ;  and  it  was  probably  of  this  that  Solomon  was 
to  furnish  tiocniy  thousand  baths  to  Hiram,  for  his  servants,  tlic 
hewers  that  cut  timber  in  Lebanon.  (2  Chron.  ii.  10.)  The  other 
had  a  sharp  acid  taste,  like  ours ;  and  hence  Solomon  hints,  that  a 
sluggard  vexes  and  hurts  such  as  employ  him  in  business ;  as  vinegar 
is  disagreeable  to  the  teeth^  and  smoke  to  the  eyes  (Prov.  x.  26.) ;  and 
as  vinegar  poured  upon  nitre  spoils  its  virtue ;  so  he  that  singeth 
songs  to  a  heavy  hearty  does  but  add  to  its  grief.  (Prov.  xxv.  20.) 
The  poor  were  allowed  to  glean  grapes,  as  well  as  com  and  other 
articles  (Levit.  xix.  10.  Deut.  xxiv.  21.  Isa.  iii.  14.  xvii.  6.  xxiv. 
13.  Mic.  vii.  1.);  and  we  learn  that  the  gleaning  of  the  grapes  of 
Evhraim  was  better  than  the  vintage  ofAoiezer.  (Judges  viii.  2.) 
Tne  vineyard  was  not  to  be  pruned  and  dressed  in  the  sabbatical 
year.  (Levit.  xxv.  3,  4.)  The  vessek  m  which  the  wine  was  kept 
were,  probably,  for  the  most  part,  bottles,  which  were  usually  made  of 
leathery  or  goat  skins,  firmly  sewed  and  pitched  together.  The  Arabs 
pull  the  skin  off  goats  in  the  same  manner  that  we  do  firom  rabbits,  and 
and  sew  up  the  places  where  the  legs  and  tail  were  cut  off,  leaving 
one  for  tlie  neck  of  the  bottle,  to  pour  from ;  and  in  such  bags  they 
put  up  and  carry,  not  only  their  liquors,  but  dry  things  which  arc  not 
apt  to  be  broken ;  by  which  means  they  are  well  preserved  from  wet, 
dust,  or  insects.  These  would  in  time  crack  and  wear  out.  Hence, 
when  the  Gibeonites  came  to  Joshua,  pretending  that  they  came  from 
a  far  country,  amongst  otlier  tilings  they  brought  ieine  bottles  old  and 
rent,  and  bound  up  where  they  had  kaked.  (Josh.  ix.  4.  13.)  Thus, 
too,  it  was  not  expedient  to  put  new  wine  into  old  botdes,  because 
the  fermentation  of  it  would  break  or  crack  the  bottles.  (Matt.  ix. 
17.)  And  thus  David  complains,  that  he  is  become  like  a  bottle  in 
the  smoke  ;  that  is,  a  bottle  dried,  and  cracked,  and  worn  out,  and 
unfit  for  service.  (Psalm  cxix.  83.)  These  botdes  were  probably 
of  various  sizes,  and  sometimes  very  large ;  for  when  Abigail  went  to 
meet  David  and  his  four  hundred  men,  and  took  a  present  to  pacify 
and  supply  him,  two  hundred  loaves  mAfive  sheep  ready  dressed,  &c. 
she  took  only  two  bottles  of  wine  (1  Sam.  xxv.  18.) ;  a  very  dispro- 
portionate quantity,  unless  the  bottles  were  large.  But  the  Israel- 
ites had  bottles  likewise  made  by  die  potters.  (See  Isa.  xxx.  14.  mar^ 
gin,  and  Jerem.  xix.  1.  10.  xlviii.  12.)  We  hear  also  of  vessels 
called  barrels.  That  of  the  widow,  in  which  her  meal  was  held, 
(1  Kings  xvii.  12.  14.)  was  not  probably  very  large ;  but  those  four 
in  which  the  water  was  brought  up  from  the  sea,  at  the  bottom  of 
Mount  Carmel,  to  pour  ujpon  Elijah's  sacrifice  and  altar,  must  have 
been  large.  (1  Kings  xvui.  33.)  We  read  likewise  of  other  vessels, 
which  the  wiaow  of  Shunem  borrowed  of  her  neighbours,  to  hold 
the  miraculous  supply  of  oil  (2  Kmgs  iv.  2 — 6.) ;  and  of  the  water- 
pots,  or  jars,  or  jugs,  of  stone,  of  considerable  size,  in  which  our 
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Lord  caused  the  water  to  be  converted  into  wine.  (John  ii.  6.) 
Grapes,  among  the  Israelites,  were  likewise  dried  into  raisins.  A 
part  of  Abigad's  present  to  David  was  an  hundred  clusters  of  raisins 
(l  Sam.  XXV.  IS.) ;  and  when  Ziba  met  David,  his  present  contained 
the  same  quantity.  (2  Sam.  xvi.  1. ;  see  also  1  Sam.  xxx.  12.  and 
1  Chron.  xii.  40.)"i 

It  was  a  curse  pronounced  upon  the  Israelites,  tliat  upon  their  diso- 
bedience, they  should  plant  vineyards  and  dress  them,  but  they  should 
neither  drink  of  the  wine,  nor  eat  the  grapes,  for  the  worms  slKMild 
eat  them.  (Deut.  xxviii.  39.)  It  seems  that  there  is  a  peculiar  sort 
of  worms  that  infest  the  vines,  called  by  the  Latins  Volvox  and  Con- 
volvulus, because  it  wraps  and  rolls  itself  up  in  the  buds,  and  eats  the 
grapes  up,  when  tliey  advance  towards  ripeness,  as  the  Roman  au- 
thors explain  it.* 

Besides  other  fruits  tliat  were  common  in  Judaea,  as  dates,  figs, 
cucumbers,'  pomegranates,  they  had  regular  plantations  of  olivesj 
which  were  a  very  antient  and  profitable  object  of  agriculture.  So 
early  as  the  time  of  Noah  (Gen.  viii.  11.)  the  branches  of  the  olive 
tree  were,  and  since  that  time  have  been  among  all  nations,  the 
symbol  of  peace  and  prosperity.  Oil  is  first  mentioned  in  Gen. 
xxviii.  18.  and  Job  xxiv.  11. ;  which  proves  the  great  antiquity  of 
the  cultivation  of  this  tree.  Olives,  in  Palestine,  are  of  uie  best 
growth,  and  afford  the  finest  oil ;  whence  tliat  country  is  often  ex- 
toUed  in  the  Scriptures  on  account  of  this  tree,  and  especially  in 
opposition  to  Egypt,  which  is  destitute  of  good  olives.  (Numb,  xviii. 
12.  Deut.  vii.  13.  xi.  14.  xii.  17.  xviii.  4.)  The  olive  delights  in  a 
barren,  sandy,  dry,  and  mountainous  soil :  and  its  multiplied 
branches  (which  are  very  agreeable  to  the  eye  as  they  remain  green 
throughout  the  winter)  have  caused  it  to  be  represented  as  the  symbol 
of  a  numerous  progeny, — a  blessing  which  was  ascribed  to  the  peculiar 

favour  of  God.    (Psal.  lii.  8.  cxxviii.  3.  Jer.  xi.  16.     Hos.  xiv.  6.) 

«  1.  I  ■       ■    ■  ■  ,  _  ,1 

1  loTestigatorf  No.  IV.  pp.  307 — 309. — ^The  picaaing  and  instructive  enay  on  tbe 
agriculturo  of  the  Israelites,  in  the  first,  third,  and  fourth  numbers  of  this  journal, 
contains  the  fullest  account  of  this  interesting  subject  extant  in  the  English  laa- 

9  Bochart.  Hieroz.  p.  3. 1.  4.  c.  27. 

3  On  the  cultivation  of  this  valuable  article  of  food  in  the  East,  Mr.  Jowett  has 
eommunicated  the  following  interesting  particulars.  During  his  voyage  to  Upper 
Egypt,  in  February  1619,  he  says  <<  We  observed  the  people  making  holes  on  the 
sandy  soil  on  tlie  sido  of  the  river.  Into  these  holes  they  put  a  smidl  quantity  of 
pigeons'  dun^  and  feathers,  with  the  seed  of  melons  or  cucumbers.  The  value  of 
this  manure  is  alluded  to  in  2  Kings  vi.  25.  The  produce  of  this  toil  I  had  an  op- 
portunity of  seeing,  in  due  season  ;  that  is,  the  following  month  of  June.  Exten- 
sive fields  of  ripe  melons  and  oucumbers  then  adorned  the  sides  of  the  river.  They 
frew  in  such  abundance,  that  the  sailors  fireely  helped  themselves.  Some  gmird) 
owever,  is  placed  upon  them.  Occasionally,  but  at  long  and  desolate  intervals, 
we  may  observe  a  litm  hut,  made  of  reeds,  just  capable  of  containing  one  man ; 
being,  m  fact,  little  more  than  a  fence  against  a  north  wind.  In  these  I  have  ob- 
served, sometimes,  a  poor  old  man,  perhaps  lame,  ^eblv  protecting  the  property. 

It  exactly  illustrates  Isaiah  i.  8.    ^nd  the  daughter  of  Zion  islfft m  « 

lodge  in  a  garden  qf  eueumkcrs.  Thd  abundance  of  these  moit  necessur  v«g«U- 
bles  brings  to  mind  the  murmurs  of  the  Israelites ;  Numbers  xi.  5,  6.  We  ronum- 
her  .  ,  .  .  the  cuewnbers,  and  the  melons,  and  the  leeks,  and  the  omianSf  4m4  As 
gasUe  ;  hat  naw  our  sovl  is  dried  assay,    Jowetfs  lUsevebes,  p.  197. 
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The  oil,  extracted  from  it  by  a  press,  enabled  the  Jews  to  carry  on 
an  extensive  commerce  with  the  Tynans  (Ezek.  xxvii.  17.  compared 
with  1  Kings  v.  11.)  :  they  also  sent  presents  of  oil  to  the  kings  of 
Egypt.  (Hos.  xii.  1.)  The  berries  of  the  olive  tree  were  sometimes 
plucked  or  carefully  shaken  off  by  the  hand  before  tliey  were  ripe. 
(Isa.  xvii.  6.  xxiv.  13.  Deut.  xxiv.  20.)  It  appears  from  Micah  vi. 
15.  that  the  presses  for  extracting  the  oil  were  worked  with  the  feet : 
the  best  and  purest  oil,  in  Exoid.  xxvii.  20.  termed  pure  oil-^iivt 
beateuy  was  that  obtained  by  only  beating  and  squeezing  the  olives, 
without  subjecting  them  to  the  press. 

Among  the  judgments  with  which  God  threatened  the  Israelites 
for  their  sins,  it  was  denounced,  that  though  they  had  olive  trees 
through  all  their  coasts,  yet  they  should  not  anoint  themselves  witli 
the  oil,  for  the  olive  should  cast  her  fruit  (Deut.  xxviii.  40.) ;  being 
blasted  (as  the  Jerusalem  Targum  explains  it)  in  the  verv  blossom, 
the  buds  should  drop  off  for  want  of  rain,  or  die  fruit  should  be  eaten 
with  worms.  Maimonides  observes,^  that  the  idolaters  in  those  coun- 
tries pretended  by  certain  magical  arts  to  preserve  all  manner  of  fruit, 
so  that  the  worms  should  not  gnaw  the  vines,  nor  either  buds  or  fruits 
fall  from  the  trees  (as  he  relates  their  words  out  of  one  of  their  books) : 
in  order  therefore  that  he  might  deter  the  Israelites  from  all  idolatrous 
practices,  Moses  pronounces  that  they  should  draw  upon  themselves 
those  very  punishments,  which  they  endeavoured  by  such  means  to 
avoid. 

The  antient  Hebrews  were  very  fond  of  Oardem^  which  are  fre- 
quently mendoned  in  the  sacred  writings,  and  derive  their  appella- 
tions irom  the  prevalence  of  certain  trees ;  as  the  garden  afnuU  and 
ol pom^anateB*  (Sol.  Song  vi.  11.  iv.  13.)  The  modem  inhabitants 
of  the  East  take  equal  delight  in  gardens  with  tlie  antient  Hebrews, 
on  account  of  the  refreshing  shade  and  delicious  fruits  which  thev 
afford,  and  also  because  the  air  is  cooled  by  tlie  waters  of  which  their 
gardens  are  never  allowed  to  be  destitute.  (1  Kings  xxi.  2.  2  Kings 
XXV.  4.  Eccles.  ii.  5,6.  John  xviii.  1.  xix.  41.)  The  Jews  were 
greatly  attached  to  gardens,  as  places  of  burial :  hence  they  frequent- 
ly built  sepulchres  in  them.  f2  Kings  xxi.  18.  Mark  xv.  46.)  A 
pleasant  region  is  called  a  garaen  of  the  Lord,  or  of  God^  that  is,  a 
region  extremely  pleasant.  See  examples  in  Gen.  ^i.  10.  Isa.  li.  3. 
and  Ezek.  xxxi.  8. 


SECTION  n. 

ON  THC  ARTS   OF  THE   HEBREWS. 

I.  Origin  of  the  Arii. — State  of  them  from  the  Deluge  to  the  time  of 
Moies. — ^II«  State  oftheArtsfrom  the  tine  of  Motes  until  the  Cap* 
tivity. — III.  State  i^the  Arts  ofier  the  dgptivity.-^lV.  Account  of 


•^^ 


1  More  Ntvoth.  p.  3.  e.  37. 
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some  of  the  Arts  practised  by  the  Jews. — IVriHng  ; — Materials 
used  for  this  purpose  ; — Letters  ; — Form  of  Books, — ^V.  Poetry. 
— ^VI.  MtLsic  and  Musical  Instruments, — VII.  Dancing. 

I,  The  arts,  which  are  now  brought  to  such  an  admirable  state  of 
perfection,  it  is  universally  allowed,  must  ha\^  originated  partly  in 
necessity  and  partly  in  accident.  At  first  they  .must  have  been  very 
imperfect  and  very  Hmiied ;  but  tlie  inquisitive  and  active  mind  of 
man,  seconded  by  his  wants,  soon  secured  to  lliem  a  greater  extent, 
and  fewer  imperfections.  Accordingly,  in  the  fourtli  generation  after 
the  creation  of  man,  we  find  mention  made  of  artificers  in  brass  and 
iron,  and  also  of  musical  instruments.  (Gen.  iv.  21,  22.)  Those 
communities,  which,  from  local  or  odier  causes,  could  not  flourish  by 
means  of  agriculture,  would  necessarily  direct  their  attention  to  the 
encouragement  and  improvement  of  the  arts.  These,  consequently, 
advanced  with  great  rapidity,  and  were  carried  to  a  high  pitch  so  far 
back  as  the  time  of  Noah ;  as  we  may  learn  from  the  very  large  ves- 
sel built  under  his  direction,  the  construction  of  which  shows  that  they 
must  have  been  well  acquainted  witlj  some  at  least  of  the  mechanical 
arts.  They  h»id  also,  without  doubt,  seen  tlie  operations  of  artificers 
in  other  ways  besides  tliat  of  building,  and  after  the  deluge  imitated 
their  works  as  well  as  they  could.  Hence  it  is  that,  shordy  after  that 
event,  we  find  mention  made  of  utensils,  ornaments,  and  many  other 
things  which  imply  a  knowledge  of  the  arts.  Compare  Gen.  ix.  21. 
xi.  1 — 9.  xii.  7,  8.  xiv.  1 — 16.  xvii.  10.  xvii.  4 — 6.  xix.  32.  xxxi. 
19.  27.  34. 

II.  Egypt  in  the  early  age  of  the  world  excelled  all  otlier  nations  in 
a  knowledge  of  the  arts.  The  Hebrews,  in  consequence  of  remaining 
four  hundred  years  with  the  Egyptians,  must  have  become  initiated 
to  a  considerable  degree  into  that  knowledge,  which  their  masters 
possessed.  Hence  we  find  among  them  men,  who  were  sufEciently 
skilful  and  informed  to  frame,  erect,  and  ornament  die  tabernacle. 
Moses,  it  is  true,  did  not  enact  any  special  laws  in  favour  of  the  arts^ 
nor  did  he  interdict  them  or  lessen  them  in  the  estimation  of  the  peo- 
ple ;  on  the  contiary,  he  speaks  in  the  praise  of  artificers.  (Exod. 
XXXV.  30 — 35.  xxxvi.  1.  et  seq.  xxxviii.  22,  23.  fee.)  The  grand 
object  of  Moses  in  a  temporal  point  of  view,  was  to  promote  agricul- 
ture, and  he  tiiought  it  best,  as  was  done  in  odier  nations,  to  leave  the 
arts  to  the  ingenuity  and  industry  of  the  people. 

Soon  after  the  death  of  Joshua,  a  place  was  expressly  allotted  by 
Joab,  of  die  tribe  of  Judah,  to  artificers ;  for  in  the  genealogy  of  the 
tribe  of  Judah,  delivered  in  1  Chron.  iv.  14.,  we  read  oi  a  place 
called  the  Valley  of  Craftsmeny  and  (ver.  21 .  23.)  of  a  family  of  work- 
men of  fine  linen,  and  another  of  potters :  and  when  Jerusalem  was 
taken  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  the  enemy  carried  away  all  the  crtfismen 
and  smiths,  (2  Kings  xxiv.  14.)  But  as  proof  that  their  sidll  m 
manufactures,  and  trade  therein,  could  not  be  very  extensive,  we 
find  that  the  prophet  Ezekiel  (chap,  xxvii.)  in  describing  the  afflu- 
ence of  the  goods  which  came  to  Tyre,  makes  mention  of  notbidg 
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brought  thither  from  Judaea,  except  wheat,  oil,  grapes,  and  bahn, 
which  were  all  the  natural  product  of  their  ground,  it  appears  tliat 
the  mistress  of  tiie  family  usually  made  the  clotliing  for  her  husband, 
her  children,  and  herself,  and  also  for  sale.  (Exod.  xxxv.  25. 
1  Sam.  ii.  19.  Prov.  xxxi.  18—24.  Acts  ix.  39.)  Einj)loyinent, 
consequently,  as  fai-  as  the  arts  were  concerned,  was  limited  chiefly 
to  those  who  engaged  in  the  more  difficult  performances ;  for  instance, 
those  who  built  chariots,  hewed  stones,  sculptured  idols  or  made 
them  of  metal,  or  who  made  instruments  of  gold,  or  silver,  and  brass, 
>and  vessels  of  clay,  and  the  like.  (See  Judg.  xvii.  4.  Isa.  xxix.  16. 
XXX.  14.  Jer.  xxviii.  13.)  Artificers  among  tlie  Hebrews  were  not,  as 
among  tlie  Greeks  and  Romans,  9er\'ants  and  slaves,  but  men  of 
some  rank  and  wealth :  and  as  luxury  and  riches  increased,  they  be- 
came very  numerous.  (Jer.  xxiv.  1.  xxix.  2.  2  Kings  xxiv.  14.) 
Building  and  architecture,  however,  did  not  attain  much  perfection 
prior  to  tlie  reign  of  the  accomplished  Solomon.  We  read.  Indeed, 
before  the  Israelites  came  into  the  land  of  Canaan,  that  Bezaleel  and 
Aholiab  (who  were  employed  in  the  construction  of  the  Uibernacle) 
excelled  in  all  manner  of  toorkmanship  (Exod.  xxxv.  30 — 35.),  but 
we  are  tliere  told,  that  they  had  their  skill  by  inspiration  from  God, 
and  it  does  not  appear  that  they  had  any  successors ;  for,  in  the  days 
of  Solomon,  when  thev  were  at  rest  from  aU  their  enemies,  and  were 
perfectly  at  liberty  to  wllow  out  improvements  of  every  kind,  yet  tliey 
had  no  professed  artists  that  could  undertake  the  work  of  the  tem- 
ple ;  so  that  Solomon  was  obliged  to  send  to  Hiram  kinjr  of  Tyre  for 
a  skilful  artist  (2  Chron.  vii.  13,  14.),  by  whose  direction  the  mo<iel 
of  the  temple  and  all  the  curious  furniture  of  it  was  botli  designed  and 
finished.  But  after  the  Jews  were  under  the  uifiuence  or  power  of 
tlie  Romans,  tliere  is  no  doubt  that  a  better  taste  prevailed  among 
them.  Herod,  at  least,  must  have  employed  some  architects  of  dis- 
tinguished abilities  to  repair  and  beautify  tlie  temple,  and  render  it 
the  superb  structure  which  the  description  of  Josephus  shows  tliat  it 
must  have  been.  From  tlie  frequent  mention  made  in  sacred  history, 
of  numerous  instruments  and  of  various  operations  in  metals,  we  are 
authorised  to  infer,  as  well  as  from  other  sources,  that  a  considerable 
number  of  the  arts  was  known  and  practised  among  tliem. 

III.  During  tlie  captivity  many  Hebrews,  (most  commonly  those 
to  whom  a  barren  tract  of  the  soU  had  been  assigned,)  applied  them- 
selves to  the  arts  and  merchandise.  Subsequently,  when  they  were 
scattered  abroad  among  different  nations,  a  knowledge  of  die  arts 
became  so  popular,  tliat  die  Talmudists  taught,  that  all  parents 
ought  to  learn  their  children  some  art  or  handicraft.  They  indeed 
mention  many  learned  men  of  their  nadon,  who  pracdsed  some  kind 
of  manual  labour,  or  as  we  should  say,  followed  some  trade.  Ac- 
cordingly, wc  find  in  the  New  Testament,  diat  Joseph  die  husband 
of  ]Mary  was  a  carpenter,  and  that  he  was  assisted  by  no  less  a  per- 
sonage dian  our  Saviour  in  his  labours.  (Matt.  xiii.  55.  Mark  vi.  3.) 
Simon  is  menUoned  as  a  tanner  in  the  city  of  Joppa.  (Acts  ix.  43. 
X.  32.)    Alexander,  a  learned  Jew,  was  a  copper«snxitb  (2  Tim.  iv. 
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14. )  ;  Paul  and  Aquila  were  tent-makers,  (Tk^ivoiroiof.  Not  only  the 
Greeks,  but  the  Jews  also,  esteemed  certain  trades  infamous.  At 
any  rate  the  Rabbins  reckoned  the  drivers  of  asses  and  camels,  bar- 
bers, sailors,  shepherds,.,  and  innkeepers,  in  the  same  class  with 
robbers.  Those  Ephesians  and  Cretans,  who  were  k)vers  of  gain, 
ai(rxfo«f^fi»c  (1  Tim.  iii.  8.  Tit.  i.  7.),  were  men,  as  we  may  learn 
from  antient  writers,  who  were  determined  to  get  money  in  however 
base  a  manner.  In  the  apostolic  age,  tlie  more  eminent  Greek  trades- 
men were  united  into  a  society.  (Acts  xix.  25.) 

IV.  We  read  nothing  of  the  art  of  writing  in  Scripture,  before  the 
copy  of  the  law  was  given  by  God  to  Moses,  wliich  was  imritten  (that 
is,  engraven)  on  two  tables  of  stone  by  the  finger  of  God  (Exod.  xxxi. 
18.),  and  this  is  called  the  writing  of  God.  (Exod.  xxxii.  16.)  It  is 
therefore  probable  that  God  himself  was  tlie  first  who  taught  letters 
to  Moses,  who  communicated  the  knowledge  of  them  to  the  Israel- 
ites, and  they  to  the  other  eastern  nations.'  Engraving  or  sculpture 
seems  therefore  to  be  the  most  antient  way  of  writing,  of  which  we 
have  another  very  early  instance  in  Exod.  xxxix.  30.,  where  we  are 
told,  that  *'  holiness  to  the  Lord,"  was  written  on  a  golden  plate,  and 
worn  on  the  high  priest's  head.  And  we  find  that  the  names  of  the 
twelve  tribes  were  commanded  to  be  written  on  twelve  rods. 
(Numb.  xvii.  2.)  To  tliis  mode  of  writing  there  is  an  aUusion  in 
Ezek.  xxxvii.  16.'     In  later  times  the  Jews  made  use  of  broad 

1  We  know  that  the  inhabitants  of  Tomen  or  the  Southern  Arabia  were  accui- 
tomcd,  in  the  remotest  ages,  to  inscribe  their  laws  and  wise  sayings  upon  stone- 
See  Meidanii  Proverb.  Arab.  p.  45.  (cited  in  Border's  Oriental  Literature,  vol.  i.  p. 
li)8.)  and  Dr.  A.  Clarke's  Commentarj,  on  Exod.  xxxii.  15. 

9  Writinff  on  billets  or  sticks  was  practised  by  the  Greeks.  Plutarch,  in  his  Lifa 
of  Solon  (VitsB,  torn.  i.  p.  20.  ed.  Bryan.),  and  Aulus  Gellius  (Noct.  Att.  lib.  ii.  c. 
12.),  inform  us  that  the  venr  antient  laws  of  that  philosopher,  preserved  at  Athens, 
were  inscribed  on  tablets  of  wood  called  Axones.  In  later  times  a  similar  mode  of 
writing  was  practised  by  the  aboriginal  Britons,  who  cut  their  letters  upon  sticks, 
which  were  most  commonly  squared,  and  sometimes  formed  into  three  sides ;  cop* 
sequootly  a  single  stick  contained  either  four  or  three  lines.  (See  Ezek.  xxxvii. 
16.)  The  squares  were  used  for  general  subjects,  and  for  stanzas  of  four  lines  in 
poetry  ;  the  trilateral  ones  were  adapted  to  triades,  and  for  a  peculiar  kind  of  an- 
tient metre,  called  Triban  or  triplet,  and  Englyn  MUwyr,  or  the  warrior's  verse. 
Several  sticks  with  writing  upon  them  were  put  together,  forming  a  kind  of  frame, 
which  was  called  Peithynen  or  Elucidator ;  and  was  so  conducted  that  each  stick 
iniffht  he  turned  for  the  facilitv  of  reading,  the  end  of  each  running  out  alternately 
on  Doth  sides  of  the  frame.    The  subjoined  cut 
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rushes  or  flags  for  writbg  on,  which  grew  in  great  abundance  in 
Egypt,  and  are  noticed  by  the  prophet  Isaiah  when  foretelling  the  con- 
fusion of  that  country.  (Isa.  xix.  6,  7.)  Writing  on  palm  and  other 
kaves  is  still  practised  in  the  East.^  « 

The  other  eastern  nations  made  use  chiefly  of  parchment,  being 
tlie  thin  skins  of  animals  carefully  dressed.  The  best  was  made  at 
Pergamos,  whence  it  was  called  Charia  Pergamena.  It  is  probable 
that  tlie  Jews  learned  the  use  of  it  from  them,  and  that  tliis  is  what 
is  meant  by  a  roU  (Ezra  vi.  2.),  and  a  roll  of  a  book  (Jer.  xxxvi.  2.^, 
and  a  scroll  rolled  together  (Isa.  xxxiv.  4.) :  for  it  could  not  be  thm 
and  weak  paper,  but  parchment  which  is  of  some  consistency,  that 
was  capable  of  being  thus  rolled  up.     St.  Paul  is  the  only  person 

18  an  engraved  specimen  of  antient  British  writing,  copied  from  Dr.  Fry's  elegant 
work  intituled  Pantogravhia.  (p.  307.)  The  following  is  a  literal  reading  in  Um 
modem  orthography  of  Wales,  with  a  correct  translation : — 

"  Aryv  y  doeth  yw  pwyll : 
Bid  ezam  alltud : 
Cyvnewid  a  haelion : 
Diengid  rhywan  oid  rhygadam  : 
Enwawg  meiciad  o*  i  voc  : 
Goiaden  awel  yn  nghyving  : 
Hir  oreistez  i  ogan  : 
Llawer  car  by  w  1  Indeg." 

TRAlfaLATIOK. 

*'  The  weapon  of  the  wise  is  reason  : 

Let  the  exile  be  moving : 

Commerce  with  generous  ones  : 

Let  the  very  feeble  run  awajr ;  let  the  very  powerful  proceed  *. 

The  swineherd  is  proud  of  his  swine  : 

A  gale  is  almost  ice  in  a  narrow  place  : 

Long  penance  to  slander : 

The  frail  Indeg  has  many  living  relations. 

A  continuation  of  this  mode  of  writing  may  be  found  in  the  Rumc  or  ClogU.  cor- 
ruption of  Log)  Almanacks,  which  prevailed  among  the  northern  nations  of  Europe 
■o  late  even  as  the  sixteenth  century.  See  a  description  and  engraving  of  one  in 
Dr.  Plot's  x\atural  History  of  Staffordshire,  pp.  418^422. 

1  In  the  Sloanian  Library,  there  are  upwards  of  twenty  manuscripts  written  on 
leaves,  written  in  the  Sanskrit,  Burman,  Peguan,  Ceylonese  and  other  languages. 
(Ayscouffh's  Catalogue  of  the  Sloane  Library,  pp.  904—906.)  In  Tanjore  and  other 
parts  of  India,  the  (Mlmyra-Ieaf  is  used.  (Dr.  C.  Buchanan's  "  Christian  Researches 
m  Asia,"  pp.  70,  71. 8vo.  edit.)  The  common  books  of  the  Burmans,  like  those  of 
the  Hindoos,  particularly  of  such  as  inhabit  the  southern  parts  of  India,  are  compos- 
ed of  the  palmyra-leaf,  on  which  the  letters  are  engraved  with  a  stylus.  (Symes's 
Account  of  an  Embassy  to  Ava,  vol.  ii.  p.  409. 8vo!)  In  their  more  elegant  books, 
the  Birmans  write  on  sheets  of  ivor^,  or  on  very  fine  white  palmyra-leaves :  the 
ivory  is  stained  black,  and  the  margins  are  ornamented  with  gilding,  while  the 
characters  are  enamelled  or  gilt.    On  the  palmyra-leaves  the  characters  are  in 

Seneral  of  black  enamel :  and  the  ends  of  the  leaves  and  margins  are  painted  with  • 
owers  in  various  bright  colours.  A  hole  through  both  en(ls  of  each  leaf  serves 
to  connect  the  whole  into  a  vc^ume  by  means  of  two  strings,  which  also  pass  through  • 
the  two  wooden  boards  that  serve  fka  binding.  In  the  finer  binding  of  these  kinds  of 
books,  the  boards  are  laquered  ;  the  edgee  of  the  leaves  are  cut  smooth  and  gilt, 
and  the  title  is  written  on  the  upper  board.  The  two  boards  are  by  a  knot  or  jewel 
secured  at  a  little  distance  from  the  boards,  so  as  to  prevent  the  book  firom  falling 
to  pieces,  but  sufficiently  distant  to  admit  of  the  upper  leaves  being  turned  back, 
while  the  lower  ones  are  read.  The  more  elegant  books  are  in  general  wrapped  up 
VOL.  in.  59 
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who  makes  express  mention  of  parchment.  (2  Tim.  iv.  13.)  In 
Job  xix.  24.  and  in  Jer.  xvii.  1.  there  is  mention  made  of  pens  of 
iron,  with  which  they  probably  made  the  letters,  when  they  engraved 
on  lead,^  stoue,^  or  other  hard  substances ;  but  for  softer  mate* 
rials  they,  in  all  probability,  made  use  of  quills  or  reeds ;  for  we 
are  told  of  some  in  the  tribe  of  Zebulun  who  handled  the  pen  of  the 
tffriter,  (Judg.  v.  14.)  David  alludes  to  the  pen  of  a  ready  vmter 
(Psal.  xhr.  1.^,  and  Baruch,  as  we  are  told,  wrote  the  words  of  Jere- 
miah with  ink  in  a  book.  (Jer.  xxxvi.  18.)  It  is  highly  probable 
that  several  of  the  prophets  wrote  upon  tablets  of  wood,  or  some  , 
similar  substance.     (Compare  Isa.  xxx.  8.  and  Habakkuk  ii.  2.) 

in  silk  cloth,  and  bound  round  by  a  garter,  in  which  the  natives  inffcnioualj  con- 
trive to  weave  the  title  of  the  book.  (Asiatic  Resoarches,  vol.  iv.  p.  306. 8vo.  edit.) 
The  Ceyloneae  sometimes  make  use  of  the  palm  leaf,  but  generally  prefer  that  of 
the  TaUpot-treey  on  account  of  its  superior  breadth  and  thickness.  From  these 
leaves,  which  are  of  immense  size,  they  cut  out  slips  from  a  foot  to  a  foot  and  a 
half  long,  and  about  two  inches  broad.  These  slips  being  smoothed  and  all  ex- 
crescences pared  off  with  the  knife,  tliey  are  ready  for  use  without  any  other  prepa- 
ration :  a  fine-pointed  steel  pencil,  like  a  bodkin,  and  set  in  a  wooden  or  ivory  han- 
dle ornamented  according  to  the  owner's  taste,  is  employed  to  write  or  rather  to 
engrave  their  characters  on  these  talipot  slips,  which  are  very  thick  and  tough.  In 
order  to  render  the  characters  more  visible  and  distinct,  they  rub  them  over  with 
oil  mixed  with  pulverised  charcoal,  which  process  also  renders  them  so  permanent, 
that  they  never  can  be  effaced.  When  one  slip  is  insufficient  to  contain  all  that 
they  intend  to  write  on  any  particular  subject,  the  Ceyloirjse  string  several  toge- 
ther by  passing  a  piece  of  twine  through  tnem,  and  attach  them  to  a  hoard  in  the 
same  wav  as  wo  file  newspapers.  (Percival's  Account  of  the  Island  of  Ceylon,  p. 
205.)  The  Bramin  manuscripts,  in  the  Telin^a  language,  sent  to  Oxford  from 
Fort  St.  George,  are  written  on  the  leaves  of  Uie  Ampana,  or  Palma  MalabarUa. 
In  the  Maldive  Islands,  the  natives  are  said  to  write  on  the  leaves  of  the  Macarci- 
quoan,  which  are  a  fathom  and  a  half  {nine  feet !)  long,  and  about  a  foot  broad ; 
and  in  other  parts  of  the  East  Indies,  the  leaves  of  the  plantain  tree  are  employed 
for  the  same  purpose. 
1  The  eminent  antiquary,  Montfiiucon,  informs  us  that  in  1699  he  bought  at  Rome 


the  stick  inserted  into  the  rings  which  held  the  leaves  together,  the  hinvos,  and  the 
nails  were  all  of  lead,  without  exception.  Antiquity  Expliqu^e,  tom.  ii.  p.  376.  It 
is  not  known  what  has  become  of  this  curious  article. 

9  "  Tlie  most  antient  people,  before  the  invention  of  books  and  before  the  use 
of  sculpture  upon  stones,  and  other  small  fragments,  represented  things  great  and 
noble  upon  entire  rocks  and  mountains :  the  custom  was  not  laid  aside  for  many 
ages.  Semiramis,  to  perpetuate  her  memory,  is  reported  to  have  cut  a  whole  rock 
into  the  shape  of  herself;  Hannibal,  long  afler  the  invention  of  books,  engraved 
characters  upon  the  Alpine  rocks,  as  a  testimony  of  his  passage  over  them ;  which 
characters  were  remaining  about  two  centuries  ago,  according  to  Paul  us  Jovins. 
It  appears  particularly  to  have  been  the  custom  of  the  northern  nations,  fVom  that 
remarkable  inscription  mentioned  by  Saxo,  and  several  affes  after  him  delineated 
and  published  by  Olaus  Wormius.  It  was  inscribed  by  Harold  Hyldeland,  to  the 
memory  of  his  father,  and  was  cut  out  in  the  side  of  a  rock,  in  Runic  characters, 
each  letter  of  the  inscription  being  a  quarter  of  an  ell  long,  and  the  length  of  the 
whole  thirty-four  ells.  Wise's  letter  to  Dr.  Mead^  p.  25.  The  custom  was  east- 
ern as  well  as  northern,  as  appears  from  that  remarkable  instance  which  ocours  in 
Captain  Uamiltoirs  Account  of  the  East  Indies^  Voyage^  vol.  ii.  p.  241.  The  au- 
thor, afler  giving  a  ^lort  history  of  the  successfiil  attack  which  the  Dutch  made 
upon  the  island  of  Araoy  in  China,  a.  d.  1645,  adds,  "  This  history  is  written  in 
lar^e  China  characters  on  the  face  of  a  smooth  rock,  that  faces  the  entranoe  of  the 
harbour,  and  may  be  fairly  seen  as  we  pass  out  and  into  the  harbour."  Border *k 
Oriental  Literature,  vol.  i.  p.  535. 
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Such  tablets,  it  is  well  known,  were  in  use  long  before  the  time  of 
Homer  (who  lived  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  before  tho 
prophet  Isaiah).  Zecharias,  tlie  father  of  John  the  Baptist,  when 
required  to  name  his  son,  asked  for  a  writing-table  (Luke  i.  63.) ; 
and  such  tablets  were  also  in  use  among  we  Romans  and  other 
antient  nations,  and  were  not  finally  disused  until  die  fourteenth 
century  of  the  Christian  ajra.  They  were  in  general  covered  wiili 
wax,  and  the  writing  was  executed  with  styles  or  pens,  made  of 
gold,  silver,  brass,  iron,  copper,  ivory  or  bone,  which  at  one  end 
were  pointed  for  the  purpose  of  inscribing  dte  letters,  and  smooth 
at  the  other  extremity  for  tlie  purpose  of  erasing.^  In  Barbary 
the  children,  who  are  sent  to  school,  write  on  a  smooth  thin  board 
slightlv  daubed  over  with  whiting,  which  may  be  wiped  ofif  or  re- 
newed at  pleasure.  The  Copts,  who  are  employed  by  the  great 
men  of  Egypt  in  keeping  tlieir  accounts,  &c.  make  use  of  a  kind  of 
pasteboard,  from  which  the  writing  is  occasionally  wiped  ofif  with  a 
wet  sponge.  To  tliis  mode  of  wridng  there  is  an  allusion  in  Neh. 
xiii.  14.,  and  especially  in  Numb.  v.  23. ;  where  in  die  case  of  the 
woman  suspected  of  adultery  who  was  to  take  an  oath  of  cursing,  it 
is  said  that  the  priest  shall  write  the  curses  in  a  book^  and  blot  t/iem 
out  with  the  bitter  water.  It  appears  diat  diese  maledictions  were 
written  with  a  kind  of  ink  prepared  for  the  purpose,  widiout  any 
calx  of  iron  or  oUier  material  that  could  make  a  permanent  dye } 
and  were  then  washed  off  die  parchment  into  the  water  which  the 
woman  was  obliged  to  drink :  so  that  she  drank  the  very  toords  of 
the  execration.  The  ink  used  in  the  East  is  almost  all  of  this 
kind ;  a  wet  sponge  will  completely  obliterate  the  finest  of  their 
writings.* 

Epistles  or  Letters,  which  are  included  under  the  same  Hebrew 
wora  widi  Books  (viz.  ^^,  sepues^  are  very  rarely  mentioned  in 
the  earlier  ages  of  antiquity.  The  nrst  notice  of  an  episde  in  the 
sacred  writings  occurs  in  2  Sam.  xi*  14. :  but  afterwards  they  are 
more  firequendy  mentioned.  In  the  East,  letters  are  to  this  day 
commonly  sent  unsealed :  but,  when  they  are  sent  to  persons  of 
distinction,  they  are  placed  in  a  valuable  purse,  which  is  tied,  closed 
over  with  clay  or  wax,  and  then  stamped  with  a  signet.  The  same 
practice  obtained  in  ancient  times.  See  Isa.  xxix.  11.  (marginal 
rendering)  Neh.  vi.  5.  Job  xxxviii.  14.  The  most  ancient  episdes 
begin  and  end  without  either  salutation  or  farewell ;  but  under  the 
Persian  monarchy  it  was  very  prolix.  It  is  given  in  an  abridged 
form  in  Ezra  iv.  7 — 10.  and  v.  7.  The  aposdes,  in  their  epistles, 
used  die  salutation  customary  among  the  Greeks,  but  they  omitted 
the  usual  farewell  (x^<^'v)  at  the  clo^,  and  adopted  a  benediction 
more  conformable  to  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ.    When 

1  On  thii  subject  and  on  the  inlMtuicef  j^eneimlly  employed  for  writing,  both  in 
antient  and  modem  timea,  see  an  Introdoetion  to  the  Biudj  of  Bibliogii|>hy,  by 
the  author  of  this  work,  vol.  i.  pp.  31—73. 

S  Uarmei*s  Obaorratiraf,  vol  ill  p.  137.    Dx.  A.  Clarke  on  Nmnb.  v.  S3. 
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Paul  dictated  his  letters  (as  he  most  frequently  did),  he  wrote  the 
benediction  at  tlie  close,  with  his  own  hand.  See  an  instance  in 
2  Thess.  iii.  17. 

Books  being  written  on  parchment  and  similar  flexible  materials, 
were  rolled  round  a  stick  ;  and,  if  they  were  very  long,  round  two, 
from  the  two  extremities.  The  reader  unrolled  tlie  book  to  the 
place  which  he  wanted,  avavrv^ag  to  ^i^Xjov,  and  rolled  it  up  agaui, 
when  he  had  read  it,  -rrugas  to  jSijSXjov  (Luke  iv.  17 — ^20.) ;  whence 
the  name  JT/JQ'  ^  volume^  or  thing  rolled  up.  (Ps.  xl.  7.  Isa.  xxxiv.  4. 
Ezek.  ii.  9.  2Kings  xix.  14.  Ezra  vi.  2.)  The  leaves  thus  rolled 
round  the  stick,  and  bound  with  a  string,  could  be  easily  sealed. 
(Isa.  xxix.  11.  Dan.  xii.  4.  Rev.  v.  1.  vi.  7.)  Those  books  which 
were  inscribed  on  tablets  of  wood,  lead,  brass,  or  ivory,  were  con- 
nected together  by  rings  at  tlie  back,  through  which  a  rod  was  passed 
to  carry  them  by. 

V.  Poetry  had  its  origin  in  the  first  ages  of  the  world,  when 
undisciplined  feelings  and  a  lively  imagination  naturally  supplied 
strong  expressions,  gave  an  expressive  modulation  to  the  voice  and 
motion  to  the  limbs.  Hence  poetry,  music,  and  dancing,  were  in 
all  probability  contemporaneous  in  their  origin.  As  the  nature 
and  genius  of  the  poetiy  of  the  Hebrews  has  already  been  discussed 
at  some  length  in  tlie  second  volume  of  this  work,  it  is  sufficient 
here  to  remark,  that  the  effusions  of  the  inspired  Hebrew  muse 
infinitely  surpass  in  grandeur,  sublimity,  beauty,  and  pathos,  all 
tlie  most  celebrated  productions  of  Greece  and  Rome.  Not  to 
repeat  unnecessarily  the  observations  already  offered  on  this  topic, 
we  may  here  briefly  remark,  that  the  eucharistic  song  of  Moses, 
composed  on  the  deliverance  of  the  Israelites  and  their  miraculous 
passage  of  the  Red  Sea  (Exod.  xv.  1 — 19.),  is  an  admirable  hymn, 
full  of  strong  and  lively  images.  The  song  of  Deborah  and  Barak 
(Judg.  v.),  and  that  of  Hannah  the  mother  of  Samuel  (1  Sam.  ii.  1.), 
have  many  excellent  flights,  and  some  noble  and  sublime  raptures. 
David's  lamentation  on  the  deadi  of  Saul  and  Jonathan  (2  Sam* 
i.  19.)  is  an  incomparable  elegy.  The  gratulatory  hymn  (Isa.  xii.) 
and  Hezekiah's  song  of  praise  (Isa.  xxviii.)  are  worthy  of  every 
one's  attention.  The  prayer  of  Habakkuk  (lii.)  contains  a  sublime 
description  of  the  divine  majesty.  Besides  these  single  hymns  we 
have  die  book  of  Psalms,  rroverbs,  Ecclesiastes,  Canticles,  and 
Lamentations ;  all  of  which  are  coniposed  by  different  poets,  ac- 
cording to  the  usage  of  those  times.  The  Psalms  are  a  great  store- 
house of  heavenly  devotion,  full  of  affecting  and  sublime  thoughts, 
and  with  a  variety  of  expressions,  admirably  calculated  to  excite  a 
thankful  remembrance  of  God's  mercies,  and  for  moving  the  pas- 
sions of  joy  and  grief,  indignation  and  hatred.  They  consist  mosdy 
of  pious  and  affectionate  prayers,  holy  meditations,  and  exalted 
strains  of  praise  and  thanksgiving.  The  allusions  are  beautiful, 
die  expressions  tender  and  moving,  and  the  piety  of  the  authors  is 
singularly  remarkable.  The  Proverbs  of  Solomon  are  a  divine 
collection  of  many  admirable  sentences  rf  morality,  wonderfully 
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adapted  to  instruct  us  in  our  duty  to  God  and  man.  The  book  of 
Ecclesiastes  teaches  us,  in  a  very  lively  manner,  tlie  insufficiency,  of 
all  eartlily  enjoyments  to  make  a  man  happy.  The  Canticles  or 
Song  of  Solomon,  under  the  parable  of  a  man's  affection  to  his 
spouse,  in  very  tender  yet  elegant  expressions,  sl)ows  us  the  ardent 
love  of  Christ  to  his  church  and  people ;  and  tlie  Lamentations  of 
Jeremiah  contain  a  very  mournful  account  of  the  state  of  Jerusalem, 
as  destroyed  by  the  Chaldaeans. 

VI.  Music  was  cultivated  with  great  ardour  by  the  Hebrews, 
who  did  not  confine  it  to  sacred  purposes,  but  introduced  it  upon 
all  special  and  solemn  occasions,  such  as  entertaining  their  friends, 
public  festivals,  and  the  like ;  tlius  Laban  tells  Jacob  that  if  he  had 
known  of  his  leaving  him,  he  would  have  sent  him  away  vnih  mirth 
and  with  songs^  with  tabret  and  with  harp,  (Gen.  xxxi.  27.)  Isaiah 
says,  that  tlie  harp  and  the  viol^  the  tabret  and  pipe,  are  in  their  feasts 
(Isa.  v.  12.J  ;  and,  to  express  the  cessation  oi  these  feasts,  he  says, 
the  mirth  of  tabrets  ceaseth,  the  joy  of  the  harp  ceaseth.  (Isa.  xxiv.  S.\ 
It  was  also  the  custom  at  the  coronation  of  kings.  (2  Chron.  xxiii.  1 3.) 
And  it  was  the  usual  manner  of  expressing  theu*  mirth  upon  their  re- 
ceiving good  tidings  of  victor}',  and  upon  the  triumphal  returns  of 
their  generals,  as  may  be  seen  in  Judg.  xi.  34.  and  1  Sam.  xviii.  6. 
That  music  and  dancing  was  used  among  the  Jews  at  their  feasts  in 
latter  ages,  may  be  inferred  from  the  parable  of  the  prodigal  son. 
(Luke  XV.  25.)  Besides  tlieir  sacred  music,  (be  Hebrew  monarchs 
had  dieir  private  music.  Asaph  was  master  of  David's  royal  band  of 
musicians.  It  appears  that  in  the  temple-service  female  musicians 
were  admitted,  as  well  as  males,  and  that  in  general  they  were  the 
daughters  of  Levites.  Heman  had  fourteen  sons  and  three  daugh- 
ters, who  were  skilled  in  music  :  and  Ezra,  when  enumerating  those 
who  returned  with  him  from  the  Babylonish  captivity,  reckons  two 
hundred  singing  men  and  singing  women.  The  Chaldee  paraphrast 
on  Eccles.  ii.  8.,  where  Solomon  says  that  he  had  men  singers  and 
ivomen  singers,  understands  it  of  singing  women  of  the  temple. 

In  the  tabernacle  and  the  temple,  the  Levites  (both  men  and 
women)  were  the  lawful  musicians;  but  on  other  occasions  the 
Jews  were  at  liberty  to  use  any  musical  instruments,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  silver  trumpets  which  were  to  be  sounded  only  by  the 
priests,  on  certain  solemn  and  public  occasions.  (Numb.  x.  1 — 10.) 
In  order  to  give  the  best  effect  to  the  music  of  the  tabernacle,  David 
divided  the  four  thousand  Levites  into  twenty-four  classes,  who  sang 
psalms  and  accompanied  them  with  music.  Over  each  class  was 
placed  a  leader ;  and  they  performed  the  duties  which  devolved  upon 
tliem,  each  class  a  week  at  a  time  in  succession.  The  classes  col- 
lectively, as  a  united  body,  were  superintended  by  three  directors, 
among  whom  Asaph,  Heman,  and  Jeduthun,  are  particularly  men- 
tioned. (1  Chron.  xvi.  6.  xxiii.  5.  xxv.  1 — 31.  and  2  Chron.  v.  12, 
13.)  This  arrangement  was  subsequendy  continued  by  Solomon 
after  the  erectbn  of  the  temple,  and  conintued  till  the  overthrow  of 
Jerusalem.    Sometimes,  indeed,  it  was  interrupted  during  the  reign 
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of  the  idolatrous  kings,  but  was  restored  by  their  pious  successors 
(2Chron.  v.  12 — 14.  xxix.  27.  xxxv.  15.^  :  and  it  was  continued 
after  the  captivity,  as  appears  from  Ezra  iii.  10.  Neb.  xii.  45—47. 
1  Mace.  iv.  54.  xiii.  51. 

The  following  are  the  principal  musical  instruments  mentioned  in 
the  sacred  writings.^ 

1 .  Pulsatile  Instruments, -^ThQse  were  three  in  number,  viz.  The 
tabret,  the  cymbal,  and  the  sistrum, 

(1.)  The  Tabret  or  Tabor,  fij^,  (thcp),  was  composed  of  a  cir- 
cular hoop,  either  of  wood  or  brjss,  which  was  covered  with  a  piece 
of  skin  tensely  drawn  and  hung  round  with  small  beUs.  It  was  held 
in  the  left  hand  and  beaten  to  notes  of  music  with  the  right :  the 
ladies  in  the  East  to  this  day  dance  to  the  sound  of  this  instrument. 
The  earliest  notice  of  the  tabret  occurs  in  Gen.  xxxi.  27. 

(2.)  The  Cymbaly  75f75f  (xseLTseL),  Psal.  cl.  5.  consisted  of  two 
large  and  broad  plates  of  brass,  of  a  convex  form ;  which  being 
struck  against  each  other,  made  a  hollow  ringing  sound.^  They  form, 
in  our  days,  a  part  of  every  military  band. 

(3.)  The  oistrum,  D*VW30>  (MeNAaNoiM),  which  in  our  version 
of  2  Sam.  vi.  5.  is  mis-rendered  cornets^  was  a  rod  of  iron  bent  into 
an  oval  or  oblong  shape,  or  square  at  two  corners  and  curved  at  the 
others,  and  furnished  with  a  number  of  moveable  rings ;  so  that,  when 
shaken,  or  struck  with  another  rod  of  iron,  it  emitted  the  sound 
desired. 

2.  Wind  Instruments. — Six  of  these  are  mentioned  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, viz.  The  organ,  the  flute  and  hautboy,  dulcimer,  bom,  and 
trumpet. 

(1.)  The  Organ,  ^jW  (ogcb),  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the  Old 
Testament,  and  its  invention  is  ascribed  to  Jubal  in  Gen.  iv.  21. ;  but 
It  cannot  have  been  like  our  modem  organs.  From  Ezek.  xxxiii. 
31.  it  seems  rather  to  have  been  a  kind  of  flute,  at  first  composed 
of  one  or  two,  but  afterwards  of  about  seven  pipes,  made  of  reeds 
of  unequal  length  and  thickness,  which  were  joined  together.  It 
corresponded  most  nearly  to  the  (i\ipyl  or  pipe  of  Pan  among  the 
Greeks.  .  . 

(2.)  (3.)  The  77H  (ciwlil),  and  the  JpJ  (nckcb),  which  our 
translators  have  rendered  pipes,  are  supposed  to  have  been  the  flute 
and  hautboy. 

(4.)  The  iTJliJDVD  (suMPUNjaHj,  or  dulcimer  (Dan.  iii.  6.),  was 
a  wind  instrument  made  of  reeds ;  by  the  Syrians  called  Sambon/aA, 
by  the  Greeks  ZofbiSuxi},  and  by  the  Italians  Zampogna. 

(5.)  The  Horn  or  Crooked  Trumpet  was  a  very  antient  instru- 
ment, made  of  the  horns  of  oxen  cut  oflfat  the  smaller  extremity.   In 


t  For  some  remarki  on  the  titles  of  certain  Psalms,  which  are  luppooed  to  hare 
been  derived  either  from  miuieal  inetromcnts  or  the  tunes  to  which  tney  were  mwg 
See  Vol.  IV.  pp.  109, 110. 

•ft  Josephtts,  Ant.  Jtid.  lib.  vii.  c.  18. 
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progress  of  time  rams'  boras  were  used  for  the  same  purpose.    It 
was  chiefly  used  in  war. 

(6.)  The  form  of  the  straight  Trumpet  is  well  known :  it  was 
used  by  the  priests  (Numb.  x.  8.  1  Chron.  xv.  24.*)  both  on  extra- 
ordinary occasions  (Numb.  x.  10.),  and  also  in  the  daily  service  of 
the  temple.  (2  Chron.  vii.  6.  xxix.  26.)  In  time  of  peace,  when  the 
people  or  the  rulers  were  to  be  convened  together,  this  trumpet  was 
blown  softly  :  but  wlien  the  camps  were  to  move  forward,  or  the  peo- 
ple were  to  march  to  war,  it  was  sounded  witli  a  deeper  note. 

3.  Stringed  Instruments. — ^These  were  tlie  harp  and  the  psal- 
tery. 

(1.)  The  Harp  "i^^  (kinour)  seems  to  have  resembled  that  in 
modern  use :  it  was  tlie  most  antient  of  all  musical  instruments. 
(Gen.  iv.  21.)  It  had  ten  strings,  and  was  played  by  David  witli  the 
hand  (1  Sam.  xvi.  23.) ;  but  Josephus^  says,  tliat  it  was  played  upon 
or  struck  with  a  plectrum. 

(2.)  The  Psaltery  73^  {jscBtL)  obtained  its  name  from  its  resem- 
blance to  a  bottle  or  flaggon  :  it  is  first  mentioned  in  die  Psalms  of 
David,  and  the  invention  of  it  is  ascribed  to  tlie  Phoenicians.  In 
Psal.  xxxiii.  2.  and  cxliv.  9.  it  is  called  a  ten-stringed  instrument^ 
but  in  Psal.  xcii.  3.  it  is  distinguished  from  the  latter.  Josephus^ 
says,  that  it  had  twelve  sounds  (or  strings),  and  was  struck  or  played 
upon  by  the  fingers.' 

Effects  the  most  astonishing  are  attributed  in  tlie  Scriptures  to 
the  Hebrew  music,  of  the  nature  of  which  we  know  but  very  little. 
Several  examples  are  recorded,  in  the  sacred  history,  of  die  power 
and  charms  of  music  to  sweeten  the  temper,  to  compose  and  allay 
the  passions  of  the  mind,  to  revive  the  drooping  spirits,  and  to  dissi- 
pate melancholy.  It  had  this  effect  on  Saul,  when  David  played 
to  liim  on  his  harp.  (1  Sam.  xvi.  16.  23.)  And  when  Elisha  was 
desired  by  Jehoshaphat  to  tell  him  what  nis»success  against  die  king 
of  Moab  would  be,  the  prophet  required  a  minstrel  to  be  brought 
unto  him  ;  and  when  he  played  it  is  said  Uiat  the  hand  of  the  Lord 
came  upon  him  (2  Kings  iii.  15.),  not  that  the  gift  of  prophecy  was 
the  natural  effect  of  music,  but  the  meaning  is,  that  music  disposed 
the  organs,  the  humours,  and  in  short  the  whole  mind  and  spirit  of 
the  prophet,  to  receive  these  supernatural  impressions. 

Vll.  Dancing  was  an  ordinary  concomitant  of  music  among  the 
Jews.  Sometimes  it  ¥W  used  on  a  religious  account :  dius  Miriam 
with  her  women  glorified  God  (after  the  deliverance  fix)m  the  Egyp- 
tians), in  dances  as  well  as  songs  (Exod.  xv.  20.),  and  David  danced 
after  the  ark.  (2  Sam.  ii.  16.^  It  was  a  thing  common  at  the  Jew- 
ish feasts  (Judg.  xxi.  19.  2t.},  and  in  public  triumphs  (Judg.xi.  34.), 
and  at  all  seasons  of  mirth  and  rejoicing.  (Psal.  xxx.  11.  Jer.  xxxi. 
4.  13.  Luke  xv.  25.)    The  idolatrous  Jews  made  it  a  part  of  their 

1  Ant.  Jad.  lib.  vii.  c.  12.  S  Ibid. 

3  Calmet,  Dissertation  sur  les  InstmmenB  de  Musiqne  des  Hebrenz,  prefixed  U 
his  Commentarpr  on  the  Psalms.  John^  Archnologia  Biblica,  pp.  145— -IS^ 
Brown's  Antiquities  of  the  Jews,  vol.  i.  pp.  315—321. 
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worship  which  they  paid  to  the  golden  calf.  (Exod.  xxxi*.  19.) 
The  Amalekites  danced  after  their  victory  at  Ziklag  (1  Sam.  xxx. 
16.),  and  Job  makes  it  part  of  the  character  of  the  prosperous  wicked 
(that  is,  of  those  who,  placing  all  tlieir  happiness  in  the  enjoyments  of 
sense,  forget  God  and  religion),  that  tlieir  children  dance.  (Job  xxi.  11.) 
The  dancing  of  the  profligate  Herodias's  daughter  pleased  Herod  so 
highly,  that  he  promised  to  give  her  whatever  she  asked,  and  accord- 
ingly, at  her  desire,  and  in  compliment  to  her,  he  commanded  John 
the  Baptist  to  be  beheaded  in  prison.  (Matt.  xiv.  6— S.) 


SECTION  III. 

ON  THE  SCIENCES   OF  THE  HEBREWS.^ 

I.  Ori^n  of  the  Sciences. — II.  History^  Genealogy^  and  Chronology, 
— ^lU.  Arithmetic,  Mathematics,  Astronomy,  and  Astrology, — ^Iv. 
Surveying. — ^V.  Mechanic  Arts. — ^VI.  Geography. — ^VH.  Physics, 
JVdtural  History,  and  Philosophy. — ^VIII.  Medicine. — ^IX.  JSTotice 
of  some  particular  Diseases  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures,  viz.  1. 
bisease  of  the  Philistines  ;  — 2.  Of  King  Saul ; — 3.^  Of  Kng 
Jehoram; — 4.  Cf  King  Hezekiah; — 5.  Of  JVebuchadnezzar ; 
6.  Palsy; — 7.  The  Disease  of  Job; — 8.  Issue  of  Blood; — 9. 
Blindness  ; — 10.  Demoniacal  Possessions. 

I.  When  the  arts  had  been  reduced  by  long  practice  and  medi- 
tation to  fixed  and  definite  rules,  they  were  succeeded  by  the 
sciences  ;  which  in  fact  are  nothing  more  than  the  reduction,  into  a 
more  regular  and  philosophic  form,  of  those  rules  and  theories, 
which  have  been  ascertained  and  approved  by  inquiry  and  practice. 
We  are  able  to  discover  the  beginnings,  the  indistinct  vestiges  of  the 
sciences  in  very  remote  periods ;  and  in  some  nations  more  strikingly 
than  in  others.  The  Egyptians,  and  Babylonians  excelled  in  scien- 
tific knowledge  all  others.  The  Arabians  also  are  favourably  men- 
tioned in  this  respect.  (1  Kings  iv.  30. ;  also  the  Edomites,  Jer. 
xlix.  7.)  The  Hebrews  became  renowned  for  their  intellectual  cul- 
ture in  the  time  of  David,  and  especially,  of  Solomon,  who  is  said  to 
have  surpassed  all  others  in  wisdom  ;  a  ciromistance,  which  was  the 
ground  of  the  many  visits,  which  were  paid  to  him  by  distinguished 
foreigners.  (1  Kings  v.  9 — 14.)  His  example,  which  was  trulyan 
illustrious  one,  was  beyond  question  imitated  by  other  kings.  The 
literature  of  the  Hebrews  was  limited  chiefly  to  ethics,  religion,  the 
history  of  their  nadon,  and  natural  history ;  on  wiiich  last  subject, 
Solomon  wrote  many  treatises,  no  longer  extant.     The  Hebrews 

1  This  section  is  taken  principally  from  Mr.  Upham's  Translation  of  Jahn's 
Arch»ologia  Biblica,  Andover,  Massachossetts,  (1^23)  part  i.  chapters  6  and  12. 
in  the  accounts  of  diseases,  Dr.  Mead's  Medica  Sacra  has  chiefly  been  fbOowed. 
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made  but  little  progress  in  science  and  literature  after  the  time  of 
Solomon.  During  their  captivity,  it  is  true,  tliey  acquired  many 
foreign  notions,  with  which  tliey  had  not  been  previously  acquainted  : 
and  tliey,  subsequently,  borrowed  much  botli  of  truth  and  of  false- 
hood from  the  philosophy  of  the  Greeks.  The  author  of  the  book 
of  Wisdom,  with  some  others  of  the  Jewish  writers,  has  made  pretty 
good  use  of  tlie  Greek  philosophy.  It  is  clear,  notwithstanding  this, 
that  the  Jews  after  the  captivity  fell  below  tlieir  ancestors  in  respect 
to  Hisiary ;  as  tlie  published  annals  of  that  period  are  not  of  a  kin- 
dred character  witli  those  of  the  primitive  ages  of  their  country. 

II.  That  the  art  of  Historical  Writing  was  antiently  much  culti- 
vated in  the  East,  the  Bible  itself  is  an  ample  testimony  ;  for  it  not 
only  relates  the  prominent  events,  from  the  creation  down  to  the  . 
fifth  century  before  Christ,  but  speaks  of  many  historical  books, 
which  have  now  perished  ;  and  also  of  many  monuments  erected  in 
commemoration  of  remarkable  achievements  and  furnished  with 
appropriate  inscriptions.  These  monuments  are  denominated  by 
various  names,  as  POSD  T>  VTOt*  The  Babylonians  also,  the 
Assyrians,  the  Persians,  and  Tyrians,  had  their  Historical  Annals. 
Among  the  Egyptians,  there  was  a  separate  order,  viz.  the  priests, 
one  part  of  whose  duty  it  was,  to  write  the  history  of  tlieir  country. 
In  the  primitive  ages  the  task  of  composing  annals  fell  in  most  na- 
tions upon  the  priests,  but  at  a  later  period,  the  king  had  his  own 
secretaries,  whose  special  busmess  it  was  to  record  the  royal  sayings 
and  achievements.  The  Prophets  among  the  Hebrews  recorded  the 
events  of  their  own  times,  and,  in  the  earliest  periods,  tlie  Grenealo- 
gists  interwove  many  historical  events  with  tneir  accounts  of  the 
succession  of  families.  Indeed,  it  should  not  be  forgotten,  that  an- 
tient  history  generally  partakes  more  of  a  genealogical,  than  a  chro- 
nological character.    lience  the  Hebrew  phrase  for  genealogieSi 

nnVvi  *Ji3D>  *s  used  also  for  history  fGen.  vi.  9.  x.  1.);  and 
hence  no  epoch,  more  antient  than  that  of  Nabonassar,  is  any  where 
found.  In  the  Bible,  however,  this  defect,  in  regard  to  a  regular 
chronological  system,  is  in  a  manner  compensated  by  the  insertion  in 
various  places  of  definite  periods  of  time,  and  by  chronological  gene* 
alogies.  In  giving  a  concise  account  of  the  genealogy  oi  a  person, 
die  Hebrews,  as  well  as  the  Arabs,  took  the  liberty  to  omit,  accord- 
ing to  their  own  pleasure,  one  or  more  generations.  (Ruth  iv.  18*— 
22.  Ezra  vii.  1 — 5.  Matt.  i.  8.)  It  was  considered  so  much  of  an 
honour,  to  have  a  name  and  a  place  in  these  family  annals,  that  the 
Hebrews,  from  their  first  existence  as  a  natbn,  had  public  genealo- 
gists, denommated  pntytK^'^^W* 

Not  only  the  Hebrews,  but,  u  we  may  credit  Herodotus  and  Dio- 
dorus  Sicidus,  the  Egyptians  also,  assigned  a  certain  period  to  a  gene- 
ration. According  to  their  estimation,  three  generations  made  an 
hundred  years.  In  the  time  of  Abraham,  however,  when  men  lived 
to  a  greater  age,  an  hundred  years  made  a  generation.  This  is  clear 
from  Gen.  xv.  13.  16.  and  from  the  circumstance,  that  Abraham, 
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Isaac^  and  Jacob  dwelt  two  hundred  and  fifteen  years  in  the  land  of 
Canaan^  and  yet  there  were  only  two  generations. 
III.    Arithmetic,  Mathebiaticb,  Astronomy,  and  Astrologt. 

1.  »4ritAm€ric.— The  more  simple  methods  of  aridimetical  calcu- 
lation are  spoken  of  in  the  Pentateuch,  as  if  they  were  well  known. 
The  merchants  of  that  early  period,  must,  for  their  own  convenience, 
have  been  possessed  of  some  method  of  operating  by  numbers.  And 
that  they  were  able  to  do  it,  to  some  considerable  extent,  may  be 
argued  from  the  fact,  that  tliey  had  separate  words,  viz.  ^^  and 
JTJJj'l,  for  so  large  a  number  as  10,000. 

2.  Mathematics. — By  this  we  understand  Geometry,  Mensurations, 
Navigation,  be.  As  far  as  a  knowledge  of  theiu  was  absolutely  re- 
quired by  the  condition  and  employments  of  tlie  people,  we  may  well 
suppose,  that  knowledge  actuaUy  existed ;  altliough  no  express  men- 
tion is  made  of  them. 

3.  Astronomy. — ^The  interests  of  agriculture  and  navigation  re- 
quired some  knowledge  of  astronomy.  An  evidence,  that  an  attempt 
was  made  at  a  very  early  period,  to  regulate  the  year  by  the  annual 
revolution  of  tlie  sun,  may  be  found  in  the  fact,  that  the  Jewish 
months  were  divided  into  thirty  days  each.  (See  Gen.  vii.  11.  viil.  4.) 
In  astronomy,  t^e  Egyptians,  Babylonians,  and  Phoenicians  exibited 
great  superiority.  We  are  informed,  there  were  magicians  or  enchant- 
ers in  Egypt  (Exod.  vii.  11.  Lev.  xx.  27.  xix.  31.  Deut.  xviii.  20.), 
denominated  in  Hebrew  D^£XS^3D9  because  they  computed  eclipses  of 
the  sun  and  moon,  and  pretended  to  the  people,  that  they  produced 
them  by  the  efficacy  of  their  own  enchantments.  Some  of  the  con- 
stellations are  mentioned  by  name  m  Job  ix.  9.  xxxviii.  31,  32,  Isa. 
xiii.  10.  Amos  v.  8.  2  Kings  xxiii.  5. 

4.  Astrology. — ^It  is  by  no  means  a  matter  of  wonder,  that  the 
Hebrews  did  not  devote  greater  attention  to  astronomy,  since  the 
Study  of  astrology y  which  was  intimately  connected  with  that  of  astro- 
nomy, and  was  very  highly  estunated  among  the  neighbouring 
nations  (Isa.  xlvii.  9.  Jer.  xxvii.  9. 1.  35.  Dan.  ii.  13. 48.;,  was  in- 
terdicted to  the  Hebrews.  (Deut.  xviii.  10.  Lev.  xx.  27.)  Daniel, 
indeed,  studied  tlie  art  of  astrology  at  Babylon,  but  he  did  not  prac- 
tise it.  (Dan.  i.  20.  ii.  2.)  The  astrologers  (and  those  uise  men 
mentioned  in  Matt.  ii.  1.  et  seq.  appear  to  have  been  such)  divided 
the  heavens  into  apartments  or  habitations,  to  each  one  of  which 
apartments  they  assigned  a  ruler  or  president.  This  fact  developes 
the  origin  of  the  word,  jSMX^eiSouX,  y^K  ^^y^  or  the  Lord  of  the 

{celestial)  dwelling.  (Matt.  x.  25.  xii.  24. 27.  Mark  iii.  22.  Luke  xi. 
15—19.) 

IV.  Measures  of  Length  are  mentioned  in  Gen.  vi.  16,  16.  A 
knowledge  of  the  metliod  of  measuring  lands  is  implied  io  tbt 
account  given  Gren.  xlvii.  20—27.  Mention  is  made,  in  the  books 
of  Job  and  Joshua,  of  a  line  or  rope  for  the  purpose  of  taking  me^^ 
surements,  V5,  73n.  It  was  brought  by  the  Hebrews  out  of  Egypt, 
where,  according  to  tlie  unanimous  testimony  of  antiquity.  Surveying 
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first  had  its  origin,  and  in  consequence  of  tlie  inundations  of  tlie 
Nile,  was  carried  to  the  greatest  height.  It  was  here,  as  we  may 
well  conclude,  tliat  the  Hebrews  acquired  so  much  knowledge  of 
the  principles  of  that  science,  as  to  enable  them,  with  the  aid  of  tlio 
measuring  line  above  mentioned,  to  partition  and  set  off  geographi* 
caliy  the  whole  land  of  Canaan.  The  weights  used  in  weighing 
solid  bodies,  (Gen.  xxiii.  15,  16.)  provided  tliey  were  similar  to  each 
other  m  form,  imply  a  knowledge  of  the  rudiments  of  stereometry. 

V.  The  Mechanic  Arts. — No  express  mention  is  made  of  the 
mechanic  arts ;  but  that  a  knowledge  of  tliem,  notwitlistanding,  ex- 
isted, may  be  inferred  from  the  erecuon  of  Noali's  ark,  and  tlie  towac 
of  Babel ;  also  from  what  is  said  of  the  Egyptian  chariots,  in  Gen* 
xli.  43.  xlv.  19. 1.  9.  and  Exod.  xiv.  6,  7.;  and  from  the  instru* 
ments  used  by  the  Egyptians  in  irrigating  their  lands.  (Deut.  xi.  10.) 
It  is  implied  in  the  mention  of  these,  and  subsequently  of  many 
other  instruments,  that  other  instrum  >nts  still,  not  expressly  named, 
but  which  were  of  course  necessary  for  the  formation  of  those  which 
are  named,  were  in  existence. 

VI.  Geography. — Geographical  notices  occur  so  frequendy  in  the 
Bible,  tliat  it  is  not  necessary  to  say  mucli  on  this  point ;  but  see 
Gen.  X.  1 — 30.  xii.  4 — 15.  xiv.  1 — 16.  xxviii.  2^9.  xlix.  13., 
&c.  Perhaps,  however,  it  deserves  to  be  repeated,  that,  in  the  time 
of  Joshua,  tlie  whole  of  Palestine  was  subjected  to  a  geographical 
division.  (Josh,  xi'iii.  9.)  It  is  evident  then,  from  their  geographical 
knowledge,  as  well  as  from  other  circumstances  already  mentioned* 
that  there  must  have  existed  among  the  Hebrews,  the  rudiments,  if^ 
notliing  more,  of  mathematical  science. 

VII.  Physicij  or  Natural  Philosophy,  has  secured  but  little  atten- 
tion in  die  East.  A  knowledge  of  die  animal,  vegetable,  and  mme- 
ral  kingdoms,  or  die  science  of  JSTatural  Historv^  was  always  much 
more  an  object  of  interest.  Solomon  was  an  illustrious  pattern  of 
knowledge  and  wisdom ;  and  his  skill  in  this  science  is  sufficiendy 
indicated,  when  we  are  told  that  he  spake  of  trees,  from  the  cedar* 
tree  that  is  in  Lebanon,  even  to  the  hyssop  that  sprtngeth  out  of  the 
wall :  he  spake  also  of  beasts,  and  of  fowls,  and  of  creeping  things^ 
and  of  fishes.  (1  Kings  iv.  33.) 

Traces  of  Philosophy  stricdy  so  called,  that  is,  the  system  of  pre- 
vailing moral  opinions,  may  be  found  in  the  book  of  Job,  in  the  37th| 
39th,  and  73d  Psalms,  also  in  the  books  of  Proverbs  and  Ecclesias- 
tes,  but  chiefly  in  the  apocryphal  book  of  Wisdom,  and  the  writings 
of  the  son  of  Sirach.  During  the  Captivity,  the  Jews  acquired 
many  new  notions,  particularly  from  the  Mehestani,  and  appropriated 
them,  as  occasion  offered,  to  their  own  purposes.  They  at  length 
became  acquainted  with  the  philosophy  of  the  Crreeks,  whach  makes 
its  appearance  abundantly  in  the  book  of  Wisdom.  After  the  capti* 
vity,  the  language  in  which  the  sacred  books  were  written,  was  no 
longer  vernacular.  Hence  arose  the  need  of  an  interpreter  on  the 
sabbatic  year,  a  time  when  the  whole  law  was  read }  and  also  on  the 
nbbtdi  in  the  synagogues,  which  bad  been  reeendy  erecteda  in  order 
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to  make  the  people  understand  what  was  read.  These  interpreters 
learnt  the  Hebrew  language  at  the  schools.  The  teachers  of  theso 
schools,  who,  for  the  two  generations  preceding  the  time  of  Christ, 
liad  maintained  some  acquaintance  with  the  Greek  philosophy,  wer« 
not  satisfied  with  a  simple  interpretation  of  the  Hebrew  idiom,  as  it 
stood,  but  shaped  the  interpretation,  so  as  to  render  it  conformable  to 
their  philosophy.  Thus  arose  contentions,  which  gave  occasion  for 
the  various  sects  of  Pharisees,  Sadducees,  and  Essenes.  In  the  tim« 
of  our  Saviour,  divisions  had  arisen  among  the  Pharisees  themselves. 
No  less  than  eighteen  nice  questions,  if  we  may  believe  the  Jewish 
Rabbins,  were  contested,  at  that  period,  between  the  schools  of  Hil- 
lel  and  Shammai.  One  of  which  questions  was  an  inquiry,  "  What 
cause  was  sufficient  for  a  bill  of  divorce  ?"  If  the  Shanmiai  and 
Hillel  of  the  Talmud  are  the  same  with  the  learned  men  mentioned 
in  Josephus,  viz.  Sameas  and  Pollio,  who  iloiurished  thirty-four  years 
before  Christ,  then  Shammai  or  Sameas  is  undoubtedly  the  same  with 
the  Simeon  who  is  mentioned  Luke  ii.  25 — 35.,  and  his  son  Gama- 
liel, so  celebrated  in  the  Talmud  is  the  same  with  the  Gamaliel  men- 
tioned Acts  V.  34.  xxii.  3. 

Antiently,  learned  men  were  denominated  among  the  Hebrews 
|y03n,  as  among  the  Greeks  they  were  called  tfo^oi,  that  is,  wise 
men.  In  the  time  of  Christ,  the  common  appellative  for  men  of  that 
description  was  y^ajjtfjwxrfuf,  in  the  Hebrew  "^J)^,  a  scribe.  They 
were  addressed  by  the  llonorary  title  of  RcJjbi  Jj*),  iy\,  that  is,  great 
or  master.  The  Jews,  in  imitation  of  the  Greeks,  had  then*  seven 
wise  men,  who  were  called  Rahbonij  vy^.    Gamaliel  was  one  of  the 

number.  They  called  themselves  tlie  children  of  wisdom  ;  expres- 
sions which  correspond  very  nearly  to  the  Greek  (piXotfo^o^.  fMatt. 
XL  19.  Luke  vii.  35.)     The  heads  of  sects  were  called yi^Aer*  (Matt. 

xii.  27.  xxiii.  1 — 9.),  and  the  disciples,  Dn^7n»  ^^^e  denominated 
sons  or  children.  The  Jewish  teachers,  at  least  some  of  tliem,  had 
private  lecture  rooms,  but  tliey  also  taught  and  disputed  in  synagogues, 
m  temples,  and  in  fact,  wherever  they  could  find  an  audience.  The 
method  of  these  teachers  \yas  tlie  same  with  that,  which  prevailed 
among  the  Greeks.  Any  disciple  who  chose  might  propose  ques- 
tions, upon  which  it  was  the  duty  of  the  teachers  to  remark  and 
give  their  opinions.  (Luke  ii.  46.)  The  teachers  were  not  invested 
with  their  functions  by  any  formal  act  of  tlie  church  or  of  the  civil 
authority ;  they  were  self-constituted.  They  received  no  other  sa- 
lary than  some  voluntary  present  from  the  disciples,  which  was 
called  ^m  honorary,  rifAii,  honorarium.  (1  Tim.  v.  17.)  They  ac- 
quired a  subsistence  in  the  main  by  the  exercise  of  some  art  or 
handicraft.  That  they  took  a  higher  seat  than  their  auditors,  al- 
though it  was  probably  the  case,  does  not  foUow,  as  is  sometimes 
supposed,  from  Luke  ii.  46.  According  to  the  Talmudists  they 
were  bound  te  hold  no  conversation  with  women,  and  to  refuse  to 
^jjtat  table  with  the  lower  class  of  people.  (John  iv.  27.  Matt.  ix.  11.) 
^^^|kjnibjects,  on  which  they  taught,  were  numerous,  commonly 
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intricate,  and  of  no  great  consequence ;  of  which  there  are  abundant 
examples  in  the  Talmud.^ 

VIII.  The  diseases  to  wliich  the  human  frame  is  subject  would 
naturally  lead  man  to  try  to  alleviate  or  to  remove  diem :  hence 
sprang  die  art  of  medicine.  In  die  early  ages  of  die  world,  indeed, 
there  could  not  be  much  occasion  for  a  science  which  is  now  so  ne- 
cessary to  the  health  and  happiness  of  mankind.  Tlie  simplicity  of 
their  manners,  die  plainness  of  their  diet,  their  temperance  in  meat 
and  drink,  and  their  acdve  life  (being  generally  occupied  in  the  field, 
and  in  rural  affairs),  naturally  tended  to  strengthen  the  body,  and 
to  afford  a  greater  share  of  health  than  what  we  now  enjoy.  The 
powers  of  human  nature  were  not  then  so  much  prejudiced  by  luxury 
and  intemperance,  which  are  now  the  occasion  of  so  many  diseases : 
and  to  this  unhappy  source  .is  owing  our  advancement  in  the  know- 
ledge of  physic. 

Anuendy,  at  Babylon,  the  sick,  when  they  were  first  attacked 
with  a  disease,  were  left  m  the  streets,  for  the  purpose  of  learning 
from  those  who  might  pass  them,  what  practices  or  what  medicines 
had  been  of  assistance  to  them,  when  afflicted  with  a  similar  disease. 
This  was  perhaps  done  also  in  other  countries.  The  Egyptians 
carried  their  sick  into  the  temple  of  Serapis ;  the  Greeks  carried 
theirs  into  those  of  Esculanius.  In  both  of  these  temples,  there 
were  preserved  written  receipts  of  the  means  by  which  various  cures 
had  been  effected.  With  the  aid  of  these  recorded  remedies,  the 
art  of  healing  assumed  in  the  progress  of  Unie  the  aspect  of  a  science. 
It  assumed  such  a  form,  first  m  Egypt,  and  at  a  much  more  recent 
period,  in  Greece ;  but  it  was  not  long  before  those  of  die  former 
were  surpassed  in  excellence  by  the  physicians  of  the  latter  countr}-. 
That  the  Egyptians,  however,  had  no  litde  skill  in  medicine,  may 
be  gathered  from  what  is  said  in  the  Pentateuch,-  respecting  die 
marks  of  leprosy.  That  some  of  die  medical  prescriptions  should 
fail  of  bringing  the  expected  relief  is  nothing  strange,  since  Pliny 
himself  mentions  some  which  are  far  from  producing  the  effects 
he  ascribes  to  them.  Phpicians  are  mentioned  first  in  Gen.  1.  2. 
Exod.  xxi.  19.  Job  xiii.  4.  Some  acquaintance  with  chirurgical 
operations  is  implied  in  the  rite  of  circumcision.  (Gen,  xi'ii.  1 1 — 14.) 
There  is  ample  evidence,  that  the  Israelites  had  some  acquaintance 

1  A  sort  of  academical  dej^ee  was  conferred  on  the  pupils  in  the  Jewisli  semi- 
naries, which,  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  were  established  at  Babylon  and 
Tiberias.  The  circumstances  attending^  the  conferring  of  this  degree,  are  de- 
scribed by  Maimonides  (Jad  chazaka,  lib.  vi.  4.^  as  follows.  1.  The  candidate  for 
the  dej^ree  was  examined,  both  in  respect  to  ]iis  moral  character  and  his  Uterary 
acquisitions.  2.  Having  undergone  this  examination  with  approbation,  the  disci- 
ple then  ascended  an  efovated  seat,  Matt,  zxiii.  2, 3.  A  writing  tablet  was  pre> 
sented  to  him  to  signify,  that  he  should  write  down  his  acquisitions,  since  they 
might  escape  from  his  memory,  and,  without  being  written  down,  be  lost.  4.  A 
key  was  presented  to  signify,  that  he  might  now  open  to  others  the  treasures  dC 
knowledge.  (Luke  zi.  52.)  5.  Hands  were  laid  upon  him ;  a  custom  derived 
from  Numb,  xxvii.  18.  6.  A  certain  power  of  authority  was  conferred  upon  him, 
probably  to  be  exercised  over  his  own  disciples.  7.  Finally,  he  was  saluted  in  the 
school  of  Tiberias,  with  the  title  of  Rabbit  n,  in  the  school  of  Babylon,  with  that  of 
Master  f  io- 
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witli  the  ioteraal  structure  of  the  human  system,  although  it  does 
not  appear  that  dissections  of  the  human  body  for  medical  purposes, 
were  made  till  as  late  as  the  time  of  Ptolemy.  That  physicians 
sometimes  undertook  to  exercise  then*  skill,  in  removing  diseases  of 
an  internal  nature,  is  evident  from  tlie  circumstance  of  David's 
playing  upon  the  harp  to  cure  the  malady  of  Saul.  (1  Sam.  xvi.  16.) 
The  art  of  healing  was  committed  among  the  Hebrews,  as  well  as 
among  the  Egyptians,  to  the  priests ;  wIk),  indeed,  were  obliged 
by  a  law  of  the  state,  to  take  cognisance  of  leprosies.  (Lev.  xiii..  1 — 
14.  57.  Deut.  xxiv.  8,  9.)  Reference  is  made  to  physicians  who 
were  not  priests,  and  to  instances  of  sickness,  disease,  healing,  &c. 
in  the  following  passages,  viz.  1  Sam.  xvi.  16.  1  Kings  i.  2-^-4.  xv. 
33.  2  Kings  viii.  29.  ix.  15.  Isa.  i.  6.  Jer.  viii.  22.  Ezek.  xxx.  21. 
Prov.  iii.  18.  xi.  30.  xii.  18.  xvi.  15.  xxix.  1.  The  probable  rea- 
son of  King  Asa's  not  seeking  help  from  God,  but  firom  the  phj'si- 
cians,  as  mentioned  in  2  Chron.  xvi.  12.,  \iiis,  that  they  had  not  at  that 
period  recourse  to  the  simple  medicines,  which  nature  ofiered,  but 
to  certain  superstitious  rites  and  incantations ;  and  this,  no  doubt, 
was  the  ground  of  the  reflection,  which  was  cast  upon  him.  The 
balm  or  balsam  was  particularly  celebrated,  as  a  medicine.  (Jer.  viii. 
22.  xlvi.  11.  li.  8.)  About  the  time  of  Christ,  the  Hebrew  physic 
cians  both  made  advancements  in  science,  and  increased  in  numbers.^ 
It  appears  from  the  Talmud,^  tliat  tlie  Hebrew  physicians  were  ac* 
customed  to  salute  the  sick  by  saying,  ^'  Arise  from  your  diseaseJ^ 
This  salutation  had  a  miraculous  effect  in  the  moutli  of  Jesus. 
(Mark  v.  41.)  According  to  the  Jerusalem  Talmud,  a  sick  man 
was  judged  to  be  in  a  way  of  recovery,  who  began  to  take  his  usual 
food.  (Compare  Mark  v.  43.)  The  antients  were  accustomed  to  at« 
tribute  the  origin  of  diseases,  particularly  of  tliose  whose  natural 
Causes  they  did  not  understand,  to  the  immediate  interference  of  the 
deity.  Hence  tliey  were  denominated  by  the  antient  Greeks,  Bfotf- 
^iyesy  or  the  scourges  of  God,  a  word  which  is  employed  in  the  New 
Testament  by  tlie  physician  Luke  himself  (vii.  21.),  and  also  in 
Mark  v.  29.  34. 

IX.  Various  diseases  are  mentioned  in  the  sacred  writings,  as 
cancers,  consumption,  dropsy,  epilepsy,  fevers,  gangrenes,  £«^prosy, 
(respecting  which  see  pp.  327 — 329.  supra^)  lunacy,  &c.  Concerning 
a  few  diseases,  the  nature  of  which  has  exercised  the  critkal  acu* 
men  of  physicians  as  well  as  divines,  the  follQwing  observatkxis  may 
be  satlstactory  to  the  reader. 

1.  The  Disease  of  the  Philistines j  mentioned  in  1  Sam.  v.  6.  12. 
and  vi.  18.,  has  been  supposed  to  be  the  dysentery :  but  it  was  naost 
probably  the  haemorrhoids  or  bleeding  piles,  in  a  very  aggravated 
degree. 

2.  The  Disease  of  Saul  (1  Sam.  xvi.  14.^  appears  to  have  been  « 
true  madness,  of  the  melancholic  or  atrabilarious  kind,  as  the 
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lient  physicians  termed  it;  the  fits  of  which  returned  on  tlio 
unhappy  monarch  at  uncertain  periods,  as  is  frequently  the  case  in 
tills  sort  of  malady.  Tlie  remedy  applied,  in  tlie  judgment  of  ex- 
perienced physicians,  was  an  extremely  proper  one,  viz.  playing  on 
the  liarp.  The  character  of  tlie  modem  oriental  music  is  expres- 
sion, rather  than  science :  and  it  may  be  easily  conceived  how  well 
adapted  the  unstudied  and  ardess  strains  of  David  were  to  sootlie 
the  perturbed  mind  of  Saul ;  wliich  strains  were  bold  and  free  from 
bis  courage,  and  sedate  through  his  piet}\ 

3.  The  Disease  ofJehoram  king  of  Israel, — ^This  sovereign,  who 
was  clothed  with  the  double  infamy  of  being  at  once  an  idolater  and 
the  murderer  of  his  brediren,  was  diseased  internally  for  two  years, 
as  had  been  predicted  by  tlie  prophet  Elijah ;  and  his  bowels  are 
said  at  last  to  have  fallen  out  by  reason  of  his  sickness.  (2  Chron. 
xxi.  12 — 15.  18,  19.)  This  disease,  Dr.  Mead  says,  beyond  all 
doubt  was  die  dysentery,  and  though  its  continuance  so  long  a  time 
was  very  uncommon,  it  is  by  no  means  a  thing  unheard  of.  The 
intesdnes  in  time  become  ulcerated  by  the  operation  of  diis  disease. 
Not  only  blood  is  discharged  from  them,  but  a  sort  of  mucous  ex- 
crements likewise  is  thrown  off,  and  sometimes  small  pieces  of  die 
flesh  itself ;  so  that  apparendy  the  intestines  are  emitted  or  fall  out, 
which  is  sufficient  to  account  for  the  expressions  that  are  used  in  the 
statement  of  king  Jehoram's  disease. 

4.  The  Disease  with  which  Ilezekiah  was  afflicted  (2  Kings  xx.  7. 
Isa.  xxxviii.  21.),  has  been  variously  supposed  to  be  a  pleurisy,  the 
plague,  the  elephantiasis,  and  the  quinsey.  But  Dr.  Mead  is  of 
opinion  that  the  malady  was  a  fever  which  terminated  in  an  abscess ; 
and  for  promoting  its  suppuradon  a  cataplasm  of  figs  w^as  admirably 
adapted.  The  case  of^  Hezckiah,  however,  indicates  not  #nly  die 
limited  knowledge  of  the  Jewish  physicians  at  that  time,  but  also 
that  though  God  can  cure  by  a  miracle,  yet  he  also  gives  sagacity  to 
discover  and  apply  the  most  natural  remedies. 

5.  Concerning  the  nature  of  Nebuchadnezzar^ s  malady  (Dan.  iv. 
25,  26.  31 — 33.)  learned  men  are  gready  divided,  but  the  most 
probable  account  of  it  is  that  given  by  Dr.  Mead  ;  who  remarks  that 
all  the  circumstjances  of  it,  as  related  by  Daniel,  so  perfecUy  agree 
with  hypochondriacal  madness,  that  to  him  it  appears  evident, 
that  Nebuchadnezzar  was  seized  with  diis  distemper,  and  un- 
der its  influence  ran  wild  into  the  fields :  and  that  fancying  him* 
self  transformed  into  an  ox,  he  fed  on  grass  in  the  manner  of 
catde.  For  every  sort  of  madness  is  a  disease  of  a  disturbed  ima- 
gination ;  which  this  unhappy  man  laboured  under  full  seven  years. 
And  through  neglect  of  taking  proper  care  of  himself,  his  hair  and 
nails  grew  to  an  excessive  length ;  by  which  the  latter  growing 
thicker  and  crooked,  resembled  the  claws  of  birds.  Now,  die 
anuents  called  persons  afifected  widi  diis  species  of  madness  Xuieav- 
^{owroi  {wolf-menS  or  xuvavSfw^oi  {dog-men) ;  because  they  went 
abroad  in  the  mght,  imitating  wolves  or  dogs;  particularly  intent 
upon  opening  the  sepulchres  of  the  dead,  and  had  their  legs  mucli 
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ulcerated  either  by  frequent  falls,  or  the  bites  of  dogs.*  In  like 
manner  are  the  daughters  of  Proetus  related  to  have  been  mad, 
who,  as  Virgil  says, 

——'Implerunt  falsis  mugilibus  agros,^ 
With  mimick'd  mooings  fillM  the  fields. 

For,  as  Servius  observes,  Juno  possessed  their  muids  with  such  a 
species  of  madness,  that  fancymg  tliemselves  cows,  they  ran  into  the 
fields,  bellowed  often,  and  dreaded  die  plough.  But  these,  accord- 
ing to  Ovid,  the  physician  Melampus, 

per  carmen  et  her  bos 

Eripuit  furiis.^ 

Snatch'd  from  the  furies  by  his  charms  and  herbs. 

Nor  was  this  disorder  unknown  to  die  moderns ;  for  Schenckius 
records  a  remarkable  instance  of  it  in  a  husbandman  of  Padua,  wlio 
imagining  thai  he  was  a  ufolf,  attacked,  and  eveti  killed  several  persom 
in  ine  fields  ;  and  when  at  length  he  was  taken,  he  persevered  in  rfe- 
daring  himself  a  real  loolf,  and  thai  the  only  difference  consisted  in 
the  inversion  of  his  skin  and  hairJ^  But  it  may  be  objected  to  this 
opinion,  that  this  misfortune  was  foretold  to  the  king,  so  that  he 
might  have  prevented  it  by  correcting  his  morals ;  and  therefore  it 
is  not  probable  that  it  befel  him  in  the  course  of  nature.  But  we 
know  that  those  Uiings,  which  God  executes  either  through  cle- 
mency or  vengeance,  are  frequendy  performed  by  the  assistance  of 
natural  causes.  Thus  having  threatened  Heeekiah  with  deatii,  and 
being  afterwards  moved  by  his  prayers,  he  restored  him  to  life,  and 
made  use  of  figs  laid  on  the  tumour,  as  a  medicine  for  his  disease. 
He  ordered  king  Herod,  upon  account  of  his  pride,  to  be  devoured 
by  worms.  And  no  one  doubts  but  that  the  plague,  which  is  gene- 
rally attributed  to  the  divine  wrath,  most  commonly  owes  its  origin  to 
corrupted  air. 

6.  The  Palsy  of  the  New  Testament  is  a  disease  of  very  wide 
import,  and  the  Greek  word,  which  is  so  translated,  compre- 
hended not  fewer  than  five  different  maladies,  viz.  1.  Apoplexy,  a 
paral3rtic  shock,  which  affected  the  whole  body;  —  2.  Hemiplcgy, 
which  affects  and  paralyses  only  one  side  of  the  body  ;  the  case 
mentioned  in  Matt.  ix.  2.  appears  to  have  been  of  this  sort  ;— 
3.  Paraplegy,  which  paralyses  all  the  parts  of  the  system  below  the 
neck ; — 4.  Catalepsy,  which  is  caused  by  a  contraction  of  the  mus- 
cles in  the  whole  or  part  of  the  body ;  the  hands,  for  instance.  This 
is  a  very  dangerous  disease  ;  and  the  effects  upon  the  parts  seized 
are  very  violent  and  deadly.  Thus,  when  a  person  is  struck  with 
it,  if  his  hand  happens  to  be  extended,  he  is  unable  to  draw  it 
back  :  if  the  hand  be  not  extended,  when  he  is  so  struck,  he  is  tmable 
to  extend  it.  It  seems  to  be  diminished  in  size,  and  dried  up  b  ap- 
pearance ;    whence  the  Hebrews  were  accustomed    to  call  it  a 

1  See  Aetius,  Lib.  Medicin.  lib.  vi.  and  Paul,  ^gineta,  lib.  iii.  cap-  zvi. 

2  Eclog.  yl  48. 


3  Metamorph.  xv.  2)25. 

*  Obaervationes  MedicoB  Rar.  de  Lycanthrop.  Obs.  1. 
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withered  hand.  The  impious  Jeroboam  was  struck  with  catalepsy 
(1  Kingsxiii.  4 — 6.);  the  prophet  Zechariah,  among  the  judgments 
he  was  commissioned  to  aenounce  against  the  idol  shepherd  that 
kaveth  thejlock^  threatens  that  his  arm  shall  be  dried  up.  (Zech.  xi. 
17.)  Other  instances  of  this  malady  occur  in  Matt.  xii.  10.  and 
John  V.  3—5.  The  Cramp.  This,  in  oriental  countries,  is  a  fear- 
ful malady,  and  by  no  means  uniirequent.  It  originates  from  the 
cliills  of  the  night :  the  limbs,  when  seized  with  it,  remain  immove- 
able, sometimes  turned  in  and  sometimes  out,  in  the  very  same 
position  as  when  they  were  first  seized.  The  person  afflicted  re- 
sembles a  man  undergoing  the  torture,  /?a(ravi^o|Mvu,  and  experiences 
nearly  the  same  sufferings.  Death  foltows  this  disease  m  a  few 
days.  Alcimus  was  struck  with  it  (1  Mace.  v.  55-*-58.),  as  also  was 
the  centurion's  servant.  (Matt.  viii.  6.) 

7.  The  malady  which  afflicted  the  patriarch  Job  (ii.  7.)  has 
greatly  exercised  the  ingenuity  of  conmientators,  who  have  sup- 
posed it  to  be  the  leprosy^  the  smaU-pox,  and  the  elephantiasis.  Tne 
last  opinion  is  adopted  by  Drs.  Mead  and  Heberuen,  and  by  Mi- 
chaeliis;  and  appears  to  be  best  supported.  In  this  disorder  the 
skin  becomes  uneven  and  wrinkled  with  many  furrows,  like  that  of 
the  elephant,  whence  it  takes  its  name.  When  it  attains  a  certain 
height,  as  it  appears  to  have  done  in  tliis  instance,  it  is  incurable, 
and  consequently  affords  the  unhappy  patient  no  prospect  but  that  of 
long-continued  misery. 

8.  The  disease,  which  in  Matt.  ix.  20.  Mark  v.  25.  and  Luke 
viii.  43.  is  denominated  an  Issue  of  Bloody  is  too  well  known  to 
rec][uire  any  explanation.  Physicians  confess  it  to  be  a  disorder 
which  is  very  difficult  of  cure.  (Mark  v.  26.)  How  does  this  cir- 
cumstance magnify  the  benevolent  miracle,  wrought  by  Jesus  Christ 
on  a  woman  who  had  laboured  under  it  for  twelve  years ! 

9.  The  Blindness  of  the  sorcerer  Elymas  (Acts  xiii.  6 — 12.)  is  in 
the  Greek  denominated  ox^u;,  and  with  great  propriety,  being 
rather  an  obscuration  than  a  total  extinction  of  sight.  It  was  occa- 
sioned by  a  thin  coat  or  tunicle  of  hard  substance,  which  spread 
itself  over  a  portion  of  the  eye,  and  interrupted  the  power  of  visioQ. 
Hence  the  disease  is  likewise  called  (fxoro^  or  darkness.  It  was 
easily  cured,  and  sometimes  even  healed  of  itself|||iritliDut  resorting 
to  any  medical  prescription.  Therefore  Saint  Paul  added  in  his 
denunciation,  that  the  impostor  should  not  see  the  sun  for  a  season. 
But  the  blindness  of  the  man,  of  whose  miraculous  restoration  to 
sight  we  have  so  interesting  an  account  in  John  ix.,  was  total,  and 
being  inveterate  from  his  birth,  was  incurable  by  any  human  art  or 
skill.  See  an  examination  of  this  miracle  in  Vol.  I.  pp.  251—253. 
268—271. 

10.  Lasdy,  in  the  New  Testament  we  meet  with  repeated  in- 
stances of  what  are  termed  Demoniacal  Possession.'  The  reality  of 
such  possessions  indeed  has  been  denied  by  some  authors,  and 
attempts  have  been  made  by  others  to  account  for  them,  either  as 
the  effect  of  natural  disease,  or  the  influence  of  imagination  on  per- 
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sons  of  ft  nervous  habit.  But  it  is  manifest,  that  the  persons,  who 
in  tlie  New  Testament  are  said  to  be  possessed  with  devils  (more 
correctly  with  demons)  cannot  mean  only  persons  afflicted  with 
some  strange  disease :  for  they  are  evident^  here,  as  in  other 
places, — particularly  in  Liuke  iv.  33 — 36.  41.-— distinguished  from 
the  diseased.  Futlher,  Christ's  speaking  on  various  occasions  to 
these  evil  spirits,  as  distinct  from  the  persons  possessed  by  them,— 
his  commanding  them  and  asking  them  questions,  ana  receiving 
answers  from  them,  or  not  suffering  them  to  speak, — and  several 
circumstances  relating  to  the  terrible  preternatural  effects  which 
diey  had  upon  tlie  possessed,  and  to  the  manner  of  Christ's  evoking 
them, — particularly  tlieir  requesting  and  obtaining  permission  to 
enter  the  herd  of  swbe  (Matt.  viii.  31,  32.),  and  precipitating  them 
into  the  sea ;  all  these  circumstances  can  never  be  accounted  for  by 
any  distemper  whatever.  Nor  is  it  any  reasonable  objection  that 
we  do  not  read  of  such  frequent  possessions  before  or  since  the 
appearance  of  our  Redeemer  upon  earth.  It  seems  indeed  to  have 
oeea  ordered  by  a  special  providence  that  they  should  have  been 
permitted  to  have  then  been  more  common ;  m  order  that  He,  who 
came  to  destroy  the  works  of  the  Devil,  might  the  more  remarkably 
and  visibly  triumph  over  him ;  and  that  the  machinations  and  de- 
vices of  Satan  might  be  more  openly  defeated,  at  a  time  when  their 
power  was  at  its  highest,  both  in  the  souls  and  bodies  of  men ;  and 
also,  that  plain  facts  might  be  a  sensible  confutation  of  the  Saddu- 
cean  error,  which  denied  tlic  existence  of  angels  or  spirits  (Acts 
xxiii.  8.),  and  prevailed  among  tlie  principal  men  both  for  rank  and 
learning  in  those  days.  The  cases  of  tlie  demoniacs  expelled  by  the 
apostles,  were  cases  of  real  possession  :  and  it  is  a  well  known  fad* 
that,  m  the  second  century  of  the  Christian  era,  the  apologists  for 
the  persecuted  professors  of  the  faith  of  Christ,  appealed  to  their 
ejection  of  evil  spirits  as  a  proof  of  the  divine  origin  of  their  religion. 
Hence  it  is  evident  that  tlie  demoniacs  were  not  merely  insane  or 
epileptic  patients,  but  persoQS  really  and  truly  vexed  and  convulsed 
by  unclean  demons. 


SECTION  IV. 

ON  THE   COMMEECE  OF  THE   HEBREWS. 

I.  Commerce  of  the  Midianitesf  I^yptians,  and  Phcenicians. 

Mode  of  transporting  Goods. — ^liL  Commerce  of  the  Hebrews^ 
particularly  under  Solomon  and  his  successors. — ^Iv.  Notice  ofoMr 
tient  Shipping. — ^V.  Moneys  Weights^  and  Measures, 

I.  X  HE  Scriptures  do  not  affi)rd  us  any  example  of  trade,  moire 
anticnt  than  those  caravans  of  Ishmaelites  and  Midianit^s,  to  whom 
Joseph  was  perfidiously  sold  by  liis  brethren.    These  men  were  od 
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their  return  from  Gilead,  with  their  camels  laden  with  spices,  and 
other  rich  articles  of  merchandise,  which  tliey  were  carrying  into 
Egypt ;  where,  doubtless,  they  produced  a  great  return,  from  the 
quantities  consumed  in  diat  country  for  embalming  the  bodies  of 
the  dead.  From  their  purchasing  Joseph,  and  selling  him  to 
Potiphar,  it  is  evident  that  their  traflic  was  not  confined  to  the 
commodities  furnished  by  Gilead.  But  the  most  distinguished 
merchants  of  antient  times  were  the  Phoenicians,  who  bought  the 
choicest  productions  of  the  East,  which  tlicy  exported  to  Africa 
and  Europe,  whence  they  took  in  return  silver  and  otlier  articles  of 
merchandise,  wliich  tliey  again  circulated  in  the  East.  Their  first 
metropolis  was  Sidon,  and  afterwards  Tyre,  founded  about  250 
years  before  tlie  building  of  Solomon's  temple,  or  1251  before  the 
Christian  sera:  and  ^'herever  tliey  went,  they  appear  to  have 
established  peaceful  commercial  setdements,  mutually  beneficial  to 
themselves  and  to  the  natives  of  the  country  visited  by  them.  The 
commerce  of  Tyre  is  particularly  described  in  Isa.  xxiii.  and  Ezek. 
xxvii.  xxviii. 

II.  The  commerce  of  the  East  appears  to  have  been  chiefly 
carried  on  by  land :  hence  ships  are  but  rarely  mentioned  in  tha 
Old  Testament  before  the  times  of  David  and  Solomon.  There 
were  two  principal  routes  from  Palestine  to  Egypt ;  viz.  one  along 
the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  from  Gaza  to  Pelusiumi 
which  was  about  three  days'  journey  ;  and  the  other,  from  Gaza  to 
the  Elanitic  branch  of  the  Arabian  Gulf,  wliich  now  passes  near 
Mount  Sinai,  and  requires  nearly  a  month  to  complete  it.  Although 
chariots  were  not  unknown  to  tlie  antient  inhabitants  of  the  East, 
yet  they  chiefly  transported  their  merchandise  across  the  desert  on 
camels,  a  hardy  race  of  animals,  admirably  adapted  by  nature  for 
this  purpose :  and  lest  they  should  be  plundered  by  robbers,  the 
merchants  used  to  travel  in  large  bodies  fas  they  now  do^,  wliich  are 
called  caravans  ;  or  in  smaller  companies  termed  kaJiUs  or  kajles* 
(Job  vi.  18,  19.  Gen.  xxxvii.  25.  Isa.  xxi.  13.) 

III.  Aldiough  the  land  of  Canaan  was,  from  its  abundant  pro* 
duce,  admirably  adapted  to  commerce,  yet  Moses  enacted  no  laws 
in  favour  of  trade ;  because  the  Hebrews,  being  specially  set  apart 
for  the  preservation  of  true  religion,  could  not  be  dispersed  among 
idolatrous  nations  without  being  in  danger  of  becoming  contami- 
nated with  their  abominable  worship.  He  therefore  only  inculcated 
llie  strictest  justice  in  weights  and  measures  (Levit.  xix.  36,  37. 
Deut.  XXV.  13,  14.) ;  and  left  the  rest  to  future  ages  and  governors. 
It  is  obvious,  however,  that  the  three  great  festivals  of  the  Jews, 
who  were  bound  to  present  themselves  before  Jehovah  thrice  in  the 
year,  would  give  occasion  for  much  domestic  trafilc,  which  the 
individuals  of  the  twelve  tribes  would  carry  on  with  each  other 
either  for  money  or  produce.  From  Judg.  v.  17.  it  should  seem 
that  the  tribes  of  Dan  and  Asher  had  some  commercial  dealings 
widi  die  neighbouring  maritime  nations:  but  the  earliest  direct 
notice  contained  in  the  Scriptures  of  the  commerce  of  the  Hebrews, 
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does  not  occur  before  the  reign  of  David.  This  wise  and  valiant 
prince,  by  many  victories,  not  only  enlarged  the  boundaries  of  his 
empire,  but  also  subdued  the  kingdom  of  Edom  (which  he  reduced 
into  a  province),  and  made  himself  master  of  the  two  ports  of  Elath 
irnd  Ezion-geber  on  the  Red  Sea.  Part  of  the  wealth  acquired  by 
bis  conquests  he  employed  in  purchasing  cedar-timber  from  Hiram  I. 
king  of  Tyre,  with  whom  he  maintained  a  friendly  correspondence 
as  long  as  he  lived ;  and  he  also  hired  Tynan  masons  and  car^ 

E enters  for  carrying  on  his  works.*  This  prince  collected  for  the 
uilding  of  the  temple,  upwards  of  eight  hundred  millions  of  our 
money,  according  to  Dr.  Arbuthnot's  calculations.^  On  the  death 
of  David,  Solomon  his  successor  cultivated  the  arts  of  peace,  and 
was  thereby  enabled  to  indulge  his  taste  for  magnificence  and  lux- 
ury, more  than  his  father  could  possibly  do.  Being  blessed  with  a 
larger  share  of  wisdom  than  ever  before  fell  to  the  lot  of  any  man, 
he  directed  his  talents  for  business  to  the  improvement  of  foreign 
'  commerce,  which  had  not  been  expressly^  prohibited  by  Moses. 
He  employed  tlie  vast  wealth,  amassed  by  his  father,  in  works  of 
architecture,  and  in  strengthening  and  beautifying  his  kingdom. 
The  celebrated  temple  at  Jerusalem,  the  fortifications  of  that  capi- 
tal, and  many  entire  cities,  (among  which  was  the  famous  Tadmor 
or  Palmyra,)  were  built  by  him.  Finding  his  own  subjects  but 
little  qualified  for  such  undertakings,  he  applied  to  Hiram  II.  kuig  of 
TVre,  the  son  of  his  fatlier's  mend  Hiram,  who  furnished  him 
with  cedar  and  fir  (or  cypress^  timber,  and  large  stones,  all  pro- 
perly cut  and  prepared  for  builaing ;  which  the  Tynans  carried  by 
water  to  the  most  convenient  landing-place  in  Solomon's  dominions. 
Hiram  II.  also  sent  a  great  number  of  workmen  to  assist  and  in- 
struct Solomon's  peonle,  none  of  whom  had  skill  to  hew  timber  like 
unto  the  Sidonians  (1  Kings  v.  5,  6.),  as  the  Israelites  then  called 
the  Tynans,  from  their  having  been  originally  a  colony  from  Sidon. 
Solomon,  in  return,  furnished  the  Tyrians  with  corn,  wine,  and  oil ; 
and  he  even  received  a  balance  in  gold.  (1  Kings  v.  9 — 11. 2  Chron* 
ii.  10.)  It  is  not  improbable,  however,  that  the  gold  was  the  stipu- 
lated price  for  Sobmon's  cession  of  twenty  towns  to  the  Tyrians ; 
which  Hiram,  not  liking  them,  afterwards  returned  to  him.  (l  Kings 
ix.  12,  13.) 

The  great  intercourse  of  trade  and  friendship,  which  Solomon 
.had  with  the  first  commercial  people  in  the  western  world,  inspired 
him  with  a  strong  desire  to  participate  in  the  advantages  of  trade. 
His  father's  conquests,  as  we  have  ahready  seen,  had  extended  his 
territories  to  the  Red  Sea  or  the  Arabian  Gulf,  and  had  given 
him  the  possession  of  a  good  harbour,  whence  ships  might  be  de- 
■■■'■■"■■■'■'        ■  '  ■      '  ■     ■  ■  I  -         ■■ 

1  Eupolerous,  an  aiiUent  writer  quoted  by  Eosebius  (De  Pmp.  Evang.  lib.  ix.)« 
•ays  that  David  built  ships  in  Arabia,  in  which  he  sent  men  skilled  in  mines  and 
metals  to  the  island  of  Ophir.  Some  modern  authors,  improyin^^  upon  this  rather 
suspicious  authority,  have  ascribed  to  David  the  honour  of  beiog  Uie  finmder  of 
the  ffreat  East  Indian  commerce. 

^  Tables  of  Antient  Ck>ijif,  pp.  35. 80a 
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spatched  to  the  rich  countries  of  the  south  and  east.  But,  bis  own 
subjects  being  totally  ignonmt  of  the  arts  of  building  and  navigating 
vessels,  he  again  bad  recourse  to  the  assistance  of  Hirain.  Tli6^ 
king  of  Tyre,  who  was  desirous  of  an  openmg  to  the  oriental  com- 
merce, the  articles  of  which  his  subjects  were  obliged  to  receive  at 
second  hand  from  the  Arabians,  entered  readily  into  the  views  of 
the  Hebrew  monarch*  Accordingly,  Tyrian  carpenters  were  sent 
to  build  vessels  for  both  kings  at  Ezion-geber,  Solomon's  port  on 
the  Red  Sea ;  whither  Sok)mon  himself  also  went  to  animate  the 
workmen  by  his  presence. 

Solomon  s  ships,  conducted  by  Tyrian  navigators,  sailed  in  com- 
pany with  those  of  Hiram  to  some  rich  countries,  called  Ophir, 
(most  probably  Sofala  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa,)  and  Tarshish, 
a  place  supposed  to  be  somewhere  on  the  same  coast.^  The  voy- 
age required  three  years  to  accomplish  it ;  yet,  notwithstanding  the 
length  of  time  employed  in  it,  the  returns  in  this  new  channel  of 
trade  were  prodigiously  great  and  profitable,  consisting  of  gold, 
silver,  precious  stones,  valuable  woods,  and  some  exotic  animals, 
as  apes  and  peacocks.  We  have  no  information  concerning  the 
articles  exported  in  this  trade;  hut,  in  all  probability,  the  manu- 
factures of  the  Tynans,  together  with  the  commodities  imported  by 
them  firom  other  countries,  were  assorted  with  the  com,  wine,  and 
oil,  of  Solon[K>n's  dominions  in  making  up  the  cargoes;  and  his 
ships,  like  the  late  Spanish  galleons,  imported  the  bullion,  partly 
for  the  benefit  of  his  industrious  and  commercial  neighbours. 
(Kings  vii. — ^x.  2.  Chron.  ii.  viii.  ix^  Solomon  also  established  a 
conunercial  correspondence  with  £gypt ;  whence  he  imported 
horses,  chariots,  and  fine  linen-yam :  the  chariots  cost  six  hundred, 
mid  the  horses  one  hundred  and  fifty  shekels  of  silver  each.  (1  Kings 
X.  28,  29.  2  Chron.  i.  16,  17.) 

After  the  division  of  the  km^dom,  Edom  being  in  that  portion 
which  remained  to  the  house  oi  David,  the  Jews  appear  to  have 
carried  on  the  oriental  trade  from  the  two  ports  of  Elath  and 
Ezion-geber,  especially  tlie  latter,  until  the  time  of  Jehoshaphat, 
whose  fleet  was  wrecked  there.  (1  Kings  xxii.  48.  2  Chron.  xx. 
36,  37.)  During  the  reign  of  Jehoram,  the  wicked  successor  of 
Jehoshaphat,  the  Edomites  shook  off  the  yoke  of  the  Jewish  sove- 
reigns, and  recovered  their  ports.  From  this  time  the  Jewish 
traffic,  through  the  Red  Sea,  ceased  till  tlie  reign  of  Uzziab ;  who, 
having  recovered  Elath  soon  alter  bis  accession,  expeUed  die  Edo- 
» >■  ■   .     ■     ■  ,     A  .  .       ■ 

1  It  is  certain  that  under  Pharaoh  Necho,  two  hundred  years  after  the  time  of 
Solomon,  this  voyage  was  made  by  the  Egyptians.  (Herodotus^  lib.  iv.  c.  43.) 
They  sailed  from  Uie  Red  Sea,  and  returned  by  the  Mediterranean,  and  they  per- 
formed  it  in  three  years ;  just  the  same  time  that  the  voyage  under  Solomon  had 
taken  up.  It  appears  likewise  from  Pliny  (Nat.  Hist.  lib.  ii.  c.  67.).  that  the  pas 
sage  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  was  known  and  frequently  practifled  before  his 
time ;  by  Hanno  the  Carthaginian,  when  Carthage  was  in  all  its  fflory  ;  by  one 
Eudoxus,  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy  Lathyrus,  kine  of  Egypt ;  and  CseRus  Antipater, 
an  historian  of  good  credit,  somewhat  earlier  than  Phny,  testifies  that  he  haa  i 
a  mercbtnt  who  had  made  the  voyage  from  Gades  to  JEthiopia. 
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mites  thence,  and,  having  fortified  the  place,  peopled  it  with  his 
own  subjects,  who  renewed  their  former  commerce.  This  appears 
to  have  continued  till  the  reign  of  Ahaz,  when  Rezin,  king  of  Da- 
mascus, having  oppressed  and  weakened  Judali  in  conjunction  with 
Pekah,  king  of  Israel,  took  advantage  of  tliis  circumstance  to  seize 
Elath ;  whence  be  expelled  the  Jews,  and  planted  it  with  Syrians. 
In  tlie  following  year,  however,  Elath  fell  into  the  hands  of  Tiglath- 
Pileser,  king  of  Assyria,  who  conquered  Rezin,  but  did  not  restore 
it  to  his  friend  and  ally,  king  Ahaz.^  Thus  finally  terminated  the 
conmiercial  prosperity  of  the  kingdoms  of  Judah  and  Israel.  After 
the  captivity,  indeed,  during  the  reigns  of  tlie  Asmonaean  princes, 
the  Jews  became  great  traders.  In  the  time  of  Ponipey  the  Great, 
there  were  so  many  Jews  abroad  on  tlie  ocean,  even  in  the  cha- 
racter of  pirates,  tliat  king  Antigonus  was  accused  before  him  of 
having  sent  them  out  on  pur{)ose.  During  the  period  of  time 
comprised  in  the  New  Testament  history,  Joppa  and  Caesarea  were 
the  two  principal  ports ;  and  com  continued  to  be  a  staple  article  of 
export  to  Tyre.  (Acts  xii.  20.)* 

IV.  Respecting  the  size  and  architecture  of  the  Jewish  ships,  we 
have  no  information  whatever.  The  trading  vessels  of  the  antients 
were,  in  general,  much  inferior  in  size  to  tliose  of  the  modems : 
Cicero  mentions  a  number  of  ships  of  burthen,  none  of  which  were 
below  two  thousand  amphorae,  that  is,  not  exceeding  fifty-six  tons  f 
and  in  a  trading  vessel,  in  all  probability  of  much  less  burthen, 
bound  with  com  from  Alexandria  in  Egypt  to  Rome,  St.  Paul  was 
embarked  at  Myra  in  Lycia.  From  the  description  of  his  vo)rage 
in  Acts  xxvii.  it  is  evident  to  what  small  improvement  the  art  of 
navigation  had  then  attained.  They  had  no  compass  by  which  they 
could  steer  their  course  across  the  trackless  deep ;  and  the  sacred 
historian  represents  their  situation  as  peculiarly  distressing,  when 
the  sight  of  tlie.  sun,  moon,  and  stars  was  intercepted  from  tlieni. 
(Acts  xxvii.  20.)  The  vessel  being  overtaken  by  one  of  those  tre- 
mfmdous  gales,  which  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year  prevail  in  the 
Mediterranean  (where  they  are  now  called  Levanteri)^  they  had 
much  toork  to  come  by  the  ship's  boatj  which  appears  to  have  been 
towed  along  after  the  vessel,  agreeably  to  ttie  custom  that  still 
obtains  in  Uie  East,  where  the  skiSs  are  fastened  to  the  stems  of  the 
ships  (16.) ;  which  having  taken  up^  tliat  is,  having  drawn  it  up  close 
to  ilie  stern,  tliey  proceeded  to  undergird  the  ship.  (17.)  We  learn 
from  various  passages  in  the  Greek  and  Roman  authors,  that  the 
antients  had  recourse  to  tliis  expedient*  in  order  to  secure  their  ves- 
—  ■  II  ■  —  - 

1  During  this  period,  the  Jews  seem  to  have  had  privile^d  ftreeta  at  Oamaieiifi 
as  the  Syrians  had  in  Samaria,  (t  Kings  xz.  34.)  In  later  times,  during  the  crS' 
sades,  the  Grenoese  and  Venetians,  who  had  assisted  the  Latin  kin^s  of  TerusaleO) 
had  streets  assijirned  to  them,  with  great  liberties  and  exclusive  jurisdictions  theif- 
in.    See  (farmer's  Observations,  vol.  iii.  pp.  48U — 492. 

3  John,  Archa)ol.  Hobr.  pp.  161>— 174.  Macpherson's  Annals  of  Commareo,  toL 
i.  pp.  »i-24.  26.  *^ 

^  Epist.  ad  Familiore*,  lib.  xii.  ap.  15 
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sels,  when  in  imminent  danger  ;^  and  thb  method  has  been  used 
even  in  modern  times.* 

Much  ingenious  conjecture  has  been  hazarded  relative  to  tliei 
nature  of  the  rudder^ands,  mentioned  in  Acts  xxvii.  40. ;  but  die 
supposed  difSculty  wiU  be  obviated  by  attending  to  the  structure  of 
antient  vessels.  It  was  usual  for  all  large  ships,  (of  which  descrip- 
tion were  the  Alexandrian  corn  sliips,)  to  have  ttpo  rudders,  a  kind 
of  very  large  and  broad  oars,  which  were  fixed  at  die  head  and 
stern.  The  bands  were  some  kinds  of  fastenings,  by  which  diese 
rudders  were  hoisted  some  way  out  of  the  water :  for,  as  Uiey  could 
be  of  no  use  in  the  storm,  and  in  the  event  of  fair  weather  coming 
the  vessel  could  not  do  without  them,  this  was  a  prudent  wviy  of  se- 
curing tliem  from  being  broken  to  pieces  by  the  agitation  of  the  waves. 
These  bands  being  loosed,  the  rudders  would  fail  down  into  tlicir 
proper  places,  and  serve  to  steer  the  vessel  into  die  creek  which  they 
BOW  had  in  view.' 

V.  Commerce  could  not  be  carried  on  without  coin,  nor  without 
a  system  of  weights  and  measures. 

Aldiough  tlie  Scriptures  frequendy  mention  gold,  silver,  brass, 
certain  sums  of  money,  purchases  made  widi  money,  current  money, 
and  money  of  a  certain  weight ;  yet  the  use  of  coin  or  stamped 
Money  appears  to  have  been  of  late  introduction  among  diem. 
Calmet  is  of  opinion  that  the  antient  Hebrews  took  gold  and  silver 
only  by  weight,  and  that  they  regarded  the  purity  of  the  metal  and 
not  the  stamp.     The  most  antient  mode  of  carrying  on  trade,  un- 

! questionably,  was  by  way  of  barter,  or  exchanging  one  commodity 
or  another ;  a  custom  which  obtains  in  some  places  even  to  diis  day. 
In  process  of  time  such  metals  as  were  deemed  the  most  valuable, 
were  received  into  traffic,  and  were  weighed  out ;  until  the  inconve- 
niences of  this  method  induced  men  to  give  to  each  metal  a  certain 
mark,  weight,  and  degree  of  alloy,  in  order  to  determine  its  value, 
and  save  both  buyers  and  sellers  the  trouble  of  weighing  and  examin- 
ing the  metal.  The  coinage  of  inoney  was  of  late  date  among  the 
Persians,  Greeks,  and  Romans.  The  Persians  had  none  coined 
before  the  reign  of  Darius  the  son  of  Hystaspes,  nor  had  the  Greeks 
(whom  the  Romans  most  probably  imitatedj  any  before  the  dme  of 
Alexander.    We  have  no  certain  vesdges  oi  the  existence  of  coined 

money,  among  the  Egyptians,  before  the  time  of  the  Ptolemies ;  nor 

'  ■  ■         I  .      .        .  .    .    I  ,  I  

1  Raphelivi  and  Wetitein,  in  loc.  hnwe  collocted  numeroiu  teitimoniei. 

'  Tho  process  of  imder-girding  a  ship  is  thus  performed :  A  stoat  cable  is  slip- 
ped under  the  vessel  at  the  prow,  which  tho  seamen  can  conduct  to  any  part  of 
the  Rhip*s  keel,  and  then  fasten  the  two  ends  on  the  deck,  to  keep  the  planku  from 
starting.  ^  As  many  rounds  as  may  be  necessary,  may  be  thus  taken  about  the  ves- 
sel. An  instance  of  this  kind  as  mentioned  in  I^rd  Anson's  voyage  round  the 
world.  Speakinsr  of  a  Spanish  man-of-war  in  a  storm,  the  writer  says, — "  They 
were  obli|fud  to  throw  overboard  all  their  upper-deck  guns  *,  and  take  ifiz  turns  of 
the  cable  round  the  ship,  to  prevent  her  opening."  (p.  3-1.  4to.  odit.)  Up.  Pcarce 
and  Dr.  A.  Clarke,  on  Acts  xxvii.  17.  Two  mstaiices  of  tindcr-jrirdinsf  a  tJiip 
are  noticed  in  the  clievalier  de  Jolmstone's  Memoirs  of  the  Ilebellion  in  ITl^i-d. 
(London,  IftW,  i^vo.)  pp.  421. 454. 

3  KIsncr  ai*d  Wctstein.  oa  A'*t«  xxvii.  40. 
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had  the  Hebrews  any  coinage  until  the  government  of  Judas  Mac- 
cabeus, to  whom  Antiochus  Sidetes,  king  of  Syria,  granted  the 
privilege  of  coining  his  own  money  in  Judsa.  Before  tliese  respec- 
tive fimes,  all  payments  were  made  by  weight :  this  will  account  for 
one  and  the  same  word  {thekd^  which  comes  from  shakalj  to  weigh) 
denoting  both  a  certain  weight  of  any  commodity,  and  also  a  deter- 
minate sum  of  money.' 

Weights  and  Measures  were  regulated  at  a  veiy  early  period  in 
Asia.  Moses  made  various  enactments  concemmg  them  for  the 
Hebrews ;  and  both  weights  and  measures,  which  were  to  serve  as 
standards  both  for  form  and  contents,  were  deposited  at  first  in  the 
tabernacle,  and  afterwards  m  the  temple,  under  the  cognisance  of  the 
priests.  On  the  destruction  of  Solomon's  temple,  these  standards 
necessarily  perished ;  and,  during  the  captivity,  the  Hebrews  used  the 
wdghts  and  measures  of  their  masters. 

For  tables  of  the  weights,  measures,  and  monev,  which  are  nien- 
tioned  in  the  Bible,  the  reader  b  referred  to  No.  U.  of  the  Appendix 
to  this  volume. 

I  Calinei**  Diotionuy,  vol.  iL  article,  JMonay. 
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CHAPTER  vm. 

ALLUSIONS  TO  THE  THEATRES,  TO  THEATRICAL  PERFORM- 
ANCES, AND  TO  THE  GRECIAN  GAMES,  IN  THE  NEW 
TESTAMENT. 

L  Allusions  to  the  Theatres  and  to  Theatrical  Performances  in  the 
New  Testament. — 11.  Allunons  to  the  Grecian  Oames^  particularly 
the  Olympic  Games. — 1.  Qualifications  o^  the  Candidates. — Pre* 
paratoryjDiscipline  to  which  they  were  subjected. — 2.  Foot-raee.^^ 
3.  Rewards  of  the  Victors. — 4.  Beautijul  allusions  to  these  Oames 
in  the  New  Testament^  explained. 

I.  Nothing  seems  more  foreign  to  the  manners  of  the  Israelites 
than  tlieatres,  public  shows,  or  tliose  exercises  in  which  gladiators 
fought  naked,  and  hazarded  their  lives  for  the  sake  of  diverting  a 
multitude  of  spectators, — a  barbarous  amusement,  which  has  happily 
been  abolished  by  the  beneficent  influence  of  tlie  Gospel.  There 
were  in  the  cities  of  the  heathens  certain  places  appointed  for  public 
sports.  The  tlieatres  held  a  great  number  of  persons,  and  were  so 
contrived  tliat  all  could  conveniently  see.^  In  the  performances  tliere 
exliibited  the  Gentiles  took  great  delight :  and  this  circumstance  ac- 
counts for  so  many  tlieatres  being  erected  in  Judaea,  soon  after 
it  became  subject  to  a  foreign  dominion.  The  dieatres  also  appear 
to  have  been  places  of  public  meeting  on  particular  occasbns.  jHius, 
at  Ephesus,  Gaius  and  Aristarchus^  PauTs  companions  in  travel^ 
were  taken  to  the  dieatre ;  but  die  aposde  was  prevented  from  enter- 
ing in  among  them  for  fear  of  increasing  the  tumult  of  the  people. 
(Acts  xix.  29,  30.) 

'^  In  all  countries  die  stage  has  ever  furnished  different  languages 
with  die  most  beautiful  metaphors  that  adorn  diem.^  In  every  tongue 
we  read  of  the  drama  of  human  life  f  its  scenes  are  described  as  con- 
tinually shifting  and  varying :  mortal  life  is  represented  as  an  intricate 

plot,  which  will  gradually  unfold  and  finally  wind  up  into  harmony 

■    *  — 

1  See  Lamy,  De  Tabernacalo,  lib.  iv.  c.  7.  ^  3. 

^  For  the  following  account  of  the  theatrical  representations,  and  of  the  Greeita 
games,  alluded  to  in  the  Now  Testament,  the  author  is  indebted  to  Dr.  Harwood'e 
Introduction,  vol.  ii.  sections  1.  and  4.,  collated  with  firtining*8  Compendium  An* 
tiquitatum  Gnecaruni  o  profanis  Sacramm,  pp.  352-*-376.,  fir(Mii.irhieh  treatiM  Dr. 
H.  appears  principally  to  baVe  derived  his  materiab.  / 

Ttfv  9woviit¥  /MTii^ktC)  ly  fc^  raf  o^was.— £pi|i^ram  in  Antholog. 
s  Quomodo  fobula,  fieViU ;  non  qa&m  dig*,  sed  quam  bene  aota  sit,  refert.  Nihil 
ad  rem  pertinet,  qtfo  k>co  desinas :  quoeunqoe  voles  desine :  tantikm  bonam  claa* 
mlam  impone.  Seneca,  epist.  Izzvii.  tom.  ii.  p.  306.  edit.  Els.  1G72.  Oi«v  n  gufi^Sw 
«ir«Xvci  Tfit  ncfwrt  6  irapsAo^v  yparyyi  «XX'  9wt  tttw  ra  nvtrt  jup^j  mXXa  r«  ma,  m>«( 
f iiraf '  t¥  furroc  ry  fii^  ra  rfui  Xt¥  n  if(tfim  !$■«•  Mor.  Antoninus,  lib.  xiL  p.  836.  edit. 
Oxon.  The  words  of  the  Pkalmist^ — *^  we  spend  our  days  as  a  tale  that  is  told,"'^ 
have  been  'sappofed  to  be  an  allusion  to  a  dramatic  fable.  The  imagery,  considered 
in  this  view,  irould  be  striking,  did  we  know  that  the  iariy  Jews  ever  bad  toy 
scenical  representations. 
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and  happiness:  and  the  world  is  styled  a  magnificent  tlieatre,  in 
which  God  has  placed  us, — assigned  to  every  man  a  character, — is  a 
constant  spectator  how  he  supports  this  character, — and  will  finally 
applaud  or  condemn  according  to  the  good  or  bad  execution  of  the 
part,  whatever  it  is,  he  has  been  appointed  to  act.^  The  drama  was 
restituted  to  exhibit  a  striking  picture  of  human  life,  and,  in  a  faithful 
mirror,  to  hold  up  to  the  spectator's  view  that  miscellany  of  charac-* 
ters  which  diversify  it,  and  those  interchanges  and  reverses  of  fortune 
which  chequer  it.^  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remark,  tliough  the 
observation  is  proper  for  the  sake  of  illustrating  a  very  beautiful  pas- 
sage in  one  of  St.  Paul's  Episdes,  that  a  variety  of  scenes  is  painted, 
which,  by  means  of  the  requisite  machinery,  are  very  frequendy 
shifting,  in  order  to  show  the  characters  in  a  variety  of  places  and 
fortunes.  To  the  spectator,  lively  and  afl!ecting  views  are  by  turns 
displayed,  sometimes,  for  example,  of  Thebes,  sometimes  of  Athens,^ 
one  while  of  a  palace,  at  another  of  a  prison ;  now  of  a  splendid 
triumph,  and  now  of  a  funeral  procession,— every  thing,  from  the 
beginning  to  the  catastrophe,  perpetually  varying  and  Changing,  ac- 
cording to  the  rules  and  conduct  of  the  drama.  Agreeable  to  this, 
with  what  elegance  and  propriety  does  St.  Paul,  whom  we  find 
quoting  Menander,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  writers  of  the  Greek 
comedy,  represent  the  fashion  of  this  world  as  continually  passing 
away,^  and  all  the  scenes  of  tliis  vain  and  visionary  life  as  perpetually 
shifting !  "  The  imagery,"  says  Grotius,  "  is  taken  from  tne  theatre, 
where  the  scenery  is  suddenly  changed,  and  exhibits  an  appearance 
totally  different."^  And  as  the  transactions  of  the  drajna  are  not 
real,  but  fictitious  and  imaginary,  such  and  such  characters  being  as- 
sumed and  personated,  in  whose  joys  or  griefs,  in  whose  domestic 
felicities  or  infelicities,  in  whose  elevation  or  depression,  the  actor  is 
not  really  and  personally  interested,  but  only  supports  a  character, 
perhaps  entirely  forei^  from  his  own,  and  represents  passions  and 
afiiections  in  which  bis  own  heart  has  no  share :  how  beautiful  and 
expressive,  when  considered  in  this  light,  is  that  passage  of  Scripture 
wherein  the  apostle  is  inculcating  a  Christian  indifierence  for  this 
world,  and  exhorting  us  not  to  sufifer  ourselves  to  be  unduly  affected 
either  by  the  joys  or  sorrows  of  so  fugitive  and  transitory  a  scene ! 
(1  Cor.  vii.  29 — 31.)    But  this  I  say^  brethren^  the  time  is  short. 

1  Epicteti  Enchirid.  cap.  zvii.  p.  099.  Upton.  Epicteti  DissertationeB  ab  Arriana 
lib.  iT.  p.  580.  Upton. 

3  M.  Antoninus,  lib.  xi.  $  yi.  p.  204.  edit.  Ozon. 

2 .  Modd  ine  Thebia,  modo  ponh  Athcnis. 

Horat.  Epist.  lib.  ii.  Ter.  21 X 

*  1  Cor.  fu.  31.     Ila^yci  yap  re  ^xni^ti  rev  Kovfiov  rtvrov. 

5  Dicitur,  itapayuv  re  vxifta  rm  miprvp^'ubi  acona  invertitur,  aliamqoo  plan6  ostendit 
faoiem.  Orotiua  ad  loc.  Mais  comm'e  Grotius  remarque  que  cette  reflexion 
de  rAp6tre  est  emprunt6e  du  th6Atre,  of  que  le  mot  Grec  ^x^/ta,  que  Ton  tradoit 
la  figure,  si^nifie  proprement  un  personnage  4e  th6&tre,  ou  une  decoration  dans 
Euripide  et  dans  Aristophane,  et  que  los  Grecs  disoient  pour  marquer  le  cbange- 
mont  do  sc^ne,  ou  de  decoration  du  theatre  mpaxci  re  ox^fia  nrc  vkitmk,  on  croit  qu'il 
ftodroit  traduire,  La  face  de  ce  monde  change,  ce  qui  convient  parfaitement  aa 
dcssein  de  1'  Ap6tro  dans  cette  conionctare.  Projet  d*une  Nouvelle  Veraion,  par  h 
Cene.  p.  C74.  ftotter.  1696.  *^ 
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It  remaineth  that  bath  they  that  have  wives  be  as  though  they  had  none : 
and  they  that  weep  as  though  they  wept  not :  and  tney  that  rejoice  as 
though  they  rg'oiced  not :  and  they  that  buy  as  though  they  possessed 
not:  and  they  that  use  this  world  as  not  abusing  it.^  For  the  fashion 
of  this  world  passeth  atmy.  If  we  keep  in  mind  the  su[q)Osed  allu- 
sion in  the  text  (the  fashion  of  this  world  passeth  away)  we  shall  .dit-^ 
cem  a  peculiar  beauty  and  force  in  his  language  and  sentiment.  For 
the  actors  in  a  play,  whetlier  it  be  comedy  or  tragedy,  do  not  act 
tlieir  own  proper  and  personal  concerns,  but  only  personate  and 
mimic  the  characters  and  conditions  of  other  men.  And  so  when 
they  weep,  in  acting  some  tragical  part,  it  is  as  though  theywept  not; 
and  there  is  more  show  and  appearance,  than  truth  and  reality,  of 
grief  and  sorrow  in  the  case.  On  the  otlier  hand,  if  tliey  rejoice  in 
acting  some  brighter  scene,  it  is  as  though  they  rejoiced  not ;  it  is  but 
a  feigned  semblance  of  joy,  and  forced  air  of  mirth  and  gaiety,  which 
they  exhibit  to  the  spectators,  no  real  inward  gladness  of  heart.  If 
they  seem  to  contract  marriages,  or  act  the  merchant,  or  personate  a 
gentleman  of  fortune,  still  it  is  notliing  but  fiction.  And  so  when  the 
play  is  over,  they  have  no  wives,  no  possessions  or  goods,  no  enjoy- 
ments of  the  world,  in  consequence  oi  such  representations.  In  like 
manner,  by  this  apt  comparison,  the  apostle  would  teach  us  to  mode- 
rate our  desires  and  affections  towards  every  thing  in  this  world  ;  and 
rather,  as  it  were,  to  personate  such  things,  as  matters  of  a  foreign 
nature,  than  to  incorporate  ourselves  with  them,  as  our  own  proper 
and  personal  concern. "• 

"  The  theatre  is  also  furnished  with  dresses  suitable  to  every  age, 
and  adapted  to  every  circumstance  and  change  of  fortune.  The  per- 
sons of  the  drama,  in  one  and  the  same  representation,  frequently 
support  a  variety  of  characters :  the  prince  and  the  beggar,  the  young 
and  the  old,  change  their  dress  according  to  the  characters  in  which 
they  respectively  appear,  by  turns  laying  aside  one  habit  and  assuming 
another,  agreeably  to  every  condition  and  age.'  The  apostle  Paul 
seems  to  allude  to  this  custom,  and  his  expressions,  regarded  in  this 
light,  have  a  peculiar  beauty  and  energy,  when  he  exhorts  Christians 
to  PUT  OFF  tlie  OLD  MAN  with  his  deeds,  and  to  put  on  the  new 
MAN.  (Coloss.  iii.  9,  10.  and  in  Eph.  iv.  22,  23,  24.)  That  ye  put 
OFF,  concerning  the  former  conversation,  the  old  bian,  u>hich  is  cot" 
rupt  according  to  the  deceitful  lusts :  and  be  renewed  in  the  spirit  q^ 
your  mindsj  and  that  ye  put  on  the  new  man,^  which  after  Ood  is 
created  in  righteousness  and  true  holiness. 

'^  It  is,  moreover,  well  known,  that  in  the  Roman  theatres  and  am- 

1  Karovpw^cvoi  U  Tory  unhappily  rendered  abuse.  It  ia  here  used  in  a  good  aenae, 
as  tlie  whole  passage  raquires.  From  the  transiency  of  human  life  the  apostla  ob- 
serves, that  Uiose  who  are  now  usin?  this  world's  happiness  will  soon  be  as  thoM 
who  had  never  enjoyed  it.  The  Ureek  writers  use  TUpaxfoo/iat  or  Airo;^o/uu  to 
abuse. 

it  Brekeirs  Discourses,  p.  318. 

3  Efvac  yap  S^ocov  ry  ayt^tf  ivoKptni  rw  wefmT  if  av  rt  OcpMrov  av  rt  Ava^uyiyoyef 
ypoffwirov  avd^aSift  cxanpov  InoK^ivtra^  wpovifKwmtf.  Diogenes  Laertius,  lib.  vii.  p.  4^. 
edit.  Mcibomii.   1692. 

4  Mihi  quidem  dubitmi  non  ett  qoin  h«c  loqu<mdi  ratio  dncta  ait  ab  octm^uf, 
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phitheatres,  malefactors  and  criminals  were  condemned  to  fight  with 
uons,  bears,  elephants,  and  tigers,  for  which^  all  parts  of  the  Roman 
dominions  were  industriously  ransacked,  to  bSotA  this  very  polite  and 
elegant  amusement  to  this  most  refined  and  civilised  people.  The 
wretched  miscreant  was  brought  upon  the  stage,  regarded  with  the 
last  ignominy  and  contempt  by  the  assembled  multitudes,  made  a 
gazing-stock  to  tlie  world,  as  the  apostle  expresses  it ;  and  a  wild 
beast,  instigated  tp  madness  by  the  shouts  and  light  missive  darts  of 
the  spectators,  was  let  loose  upon  him,  to  tear  and  worry  him  in  a 
miserable  manner.  Tathis  sanguinary  and  brutal  custom  the  follow- 
ing expressions  of  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  allude, 
(x.  32,  33.)  "  Ye  endured  a  ereat  fght  of  afflictions^  pardy  ichiht 
ye  were  made  n  gazing-stock  both  by  reproaches  and  afflictions.  The 
original  is  very  empliatical ;  being  openly  exposed  as  on  a  public 
theatre  to  ignominious  insults  and  to  the  last  cruelties.^  In  another 
passage  also,  St.  Paul,  speaking  of  the  determined  fierceness  and 
bigotry  with  which  the  citizens  of  Ephesus  opposed  him,  uses  a  strong 
metaphorical  expression  taken  from  tlie  theatre : — If  after  the  manner 
of  men  I  have  fought  with  beasts  at  Ephesus.  Not  that  the  apostle 
appears  to  have  been  actually  condemned  by  his  enemies  to  combat 
with  wild  beasts  in  the  theatre  :  he  seems  only  to  have  employed  this 
strong  phraseology,  to  denote  the  violence  and  ferocity  of  his  adversa- 
ries, which  resembled  the  rage  and  fury  of  brutes,  and  to  compare  his 
contention  with  these  fierce  pagan  zealots  and  fanatics  to  the  common 
theatrical  conflict  of  men  with  wild  beasts.^ 

2ui,  IiabUu  mutatOf  vestibusque  depositis,  aUas  partes  agunt,  alioMpie  se  ease  pro- 
unt,  quam  qui  in  sctnA  osso  vidcbantur.    Krebsii  Obsenrationes  in  Not.  Teat.  p. 
342.    LipsifB,  1755. 

1  I  Quodcunque  treroendum  cat 

Dentibus,  aut  insigne  jubis,  aut  nobile  cornu, 
Aut  rigidum  setis  capitur,  dccu's  omne  timorque 
Sylvarum,  non  caule  latent,  non  mole  resistunt. — Claudian. 
S  0vtili9noit  rt  Kflc  5Xc«^cffi  Osarpi^o^cyoc,  exposed  on  a  public  stage.    Diapenaatoreni 
ad  bestias  dedit.    Hoc  est,  seipsum  traducere.    Id  eat,  says  one  of  the  commcnta- 
tors,  ludibrio  cxponere.  Petronius  Arbiter,  p.  220,  edit.  Burman.  1709.  E(c3Mrpio«v 
tawvi.    They  openly  exposed  themselves.    Polybius.  p.  364.     Hanoy.  1619.    £a- 
sebius  relates  tJiat  Attalus,  a  Christian,  was  led  round  the  amphitheatre,  and  ex- 
posed to  the  insults  and  violence  of  the  multitude.     Utptax^ui  tomk^rm  •^fi^cor^M. 
Eusebius  Hist.  Eccles.  lib.  v.  p.  206.   Cantab.   Solebont  olim  gladiatores  ot  bestiarii, 
antequam  certamen  obirent,  per  ora  populi  circnmduci.    Valesii  not.   in  loe. 


edit.  Mangey. 

3  The  same  metaphors  are  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  New  Testament. 
Herod  ia  called  a  fox,  Go  and  tell  tliat  fox.  (Luke  xiii.  32.)  Hypocrites  are 
called  wolves  in  sheep's  clothing.  (Matt.  vii.  15.)  Rapacious  and  mercenary 
preachera  are  styled  wolves,  that  will  enter  and  ravage  the  fold :  There  wiU  enter 
unong  you  grievous  wolves,  not  sparine  the  flock.  (Acts  xx.  99.)  The  apostle 
uses  a  harsher  metaphor  to  denote  the  malice  and  rage  of  his  adversaries :  Beware 
of  do£s.  (Philip,  iii.  2.)  Had  St.  Paul  been  thus  engaged,  sa^s  Dr.  Ward,  it  is 
difficult  to  apprehend  how  he  could  have  escaped  without  a  miracle.  For  those 
who  conquered  the  beaats,  were  afterwards  obliged  to  fight  with  men  till  they  were 
J(illed  themselves.  It  seems  most  reasonable  uierefore  to  understand  the  ezpres- 
Bion  U(lncnofia-)(fi9a\  as  metaphorical,  and  that  he  alludes  to  the  tumult  raised  by  Da> 
motriua.    He  aaea  the  like  metaphor,  and  with  respect  to  tlie  same  thing  (1  Cor 
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"  Let  it  be  fartlier  observed,  for  tlie  elucidating  a  verj*  sinking;  pr.s- 
sage  in  1  Cor.  iv.  9.  tiiat  in  tiie  Roman  amphidieatre  the  hntiarii^ 
who  in  tlie  morning  combated  with  wild  beasts,  had  armour  witli 
which  to  defend  themselves,  and  to  annoy  and  slay  their  antagonist. 
But  the  last  who  were  brought  upon  tiie  stage,  which  was  about  noon,^ 
were  a  miserable  number,  quite  naked,  without  any  weapons  to  assail 
their  adversary — with  immediate  and  inevitable  death  before  them  in 
all  its  horrors,  and  destined  to  be  mangled  and  butchered  in  the  direst 
manner.  In  allusion  to  this  custom,  with  what  sublimity  and  energy 
are  the  aposdes  represented  to  be  brought  out  last  upon  tlie  stage,  as 
being  devoted  to  certain  death,  and  being  made  a  public  spectacle  to 
the  world,  to  angels  and  men !  *'  For  I  think  that  God  hadi  set  forth 
us  the  aposUes  last,  as  It  were  appointed  to  death :  for  we  are  made 
a  spectacle  to  die  world,  to  angeb  and  men."  Dr.  Whitby's  illustra- 
tion of  tills  distinguislied  passage  is  accurate  and  judicious.  "Here 
tlie  aposde  seems  to  allude  to  the  Roman  spectacles,  n^  roiv  ^ii^iofut- 
yuN  xau  fMvofiAX'^^  av^fo^ovou,  that  of  the  bestiarii  and  the  gladiators, 
where  in  the  morning  men  were  brought  upon  tlie  dieatre  to  fight 
with  wild  beasts,  and  to  them  was  allowed  armour  to  defend  them- 
selves, and  smite  the  beasts  that  did  assail  diem  :  but  in  ttie  meridian 
spectacle  were  brought  forth  the  gladiators  naked,  and  without  any 
diing  to  defend  them  from  the  sword  of  the  assailant,  and  be  diat 
then  escaped  was  only  reserved  for  slaughter  to  another  day;  so 
that  these  men  Aght  well  be  called  sci^avarioi,  men  appointed  for 
death ;  and  diis  being  the  last  appearance  on  the  theatre  for  that  day, 
they  are  said  here  to  be  set  forth  ecrx^roi,  the  last."^ 

iv.  9.),  and  ai;ain  (13.),  alluding  to  another  custom.  As  to  the  expresaioni  Kar' 
oy^^wvov  in  1  Cor.  zv.  33.  the  sense  seems  to  be  kumanitvs  foquenJo.  Dr.  Ward's  Dis- 
sertations on  Scripture,  dissert,  xlix.  pp.  200,  801.  The  very  some  word  which 
the  apostle  here  employs  to  denote  the  violence  and  (bry  of  his  adversaries  is  used 
by  Igrnatius  in  the  like  metaphorical  sense,  Awo  SvfMac  /lexpi  PM/nir  OHPIOMAZSl  ^(« 
ynt  Ml  5aXaffviic,  wKTf  mi  vfttfmt.  All  the  way  from  Syria  to  Rome,  by  sea  and  by 
land,  by  night  and  by  day,  do  I  fioiit  with  wild  beasts.  Ignatii  Epist.  ad  Rom. 
p.  94.  edit.  Oxon.  1708.  TloofwXacvm  iit  humi  awo  TW¥  Snptw  at^ptamuopfiinf.  I  advise 
you  to  beware  of  beasts  in  ttie  shape  of  men,  p.  22.  ^o  also  the  Psalmist,  My  soul 
is  among  lions,  even  the  sons  of  men,  whose  teeth  are  spears  antl  arroitr.  (Psa). 
Ivii.  4.)  Break  their  teeth,  0  God,  in  their  months.  Break  ont  the  sreai  teeth  of 
the  young  lions,  0  Lord.  (Psal.  Iviii.  6.)  See  also  Lakemacher*s  Observaiiones 
Sacra;,  part  ii.  pp.  194 — 196. 

1  Matutinaruin  non  ultima  pneda  ferarum.  Martial,  xiii.  05.  Casu  in  meridia- 
num  spectaculum  incidi---quiquid  ante  pu^natum  est,  misoricordia  fuit,  nunr 
omissis  nugis  mora  homicidia  sunt :  nihil  habent  quo  tegantur.  ad  ictnm  totis  cor- 
poribus  expositi — non  galoA,  non  scuto  repellitur  ferrum.  Seneca,  tom.  ii.  epist. 
vii.  pp.  17,  18.  edit.  GronoV.  1G72.  A»AX«vro  f^tv  ^ifptm  cXfl^i«rra,  mv^pvwoi  it  ««XXm, 
it  /icy  oXXifXoif  /ui;i^a|i(vM,  &i  U  *at  6v'  tK€tin*¥  oMiXo^nwc.  Dioo.  Gassius.  lib.  Ix.  p.  $)51 
Reimar.  *  See  also  pp.  971,  972.  ejusdom  editionis.  See  also  Beausobre's  note  on 
1  Cor.  iv.  9.  and  Lipsii  Saturnalia,  tom.  vi.  p.  951. 

9  Dr.  Whitby  on  1  Cor.  ch.  iv.  9.  I^ea  versions  ont  exprim^  tmp  a^n^ralffment 
ce  que  St.  Paul  r^resente  aux  Corintluens  touehant  son  ^tat,  (1  Cor.  iv.  9.)  en 
disant  simplement,  Car  je  pense  que  Dieu  nous  a  mis  en  montre,  nous  qui  sommes 
los  demiers  Ap6trcs,  comme  des  gens  coodamnei  k  la  mort.  Car  oomme  Scaliger, 
IIoinKius,  Selaenus,  Quistorp,  et  Grotius  I'ont  r^marqu6,  le  mot  Oree  t^xmr^t  que 
r  Apotre  employe,  ne  se  rapporte  pat  aox  Ap6tr«s,  et  il  ne  8igni6e  pas  simplement 
lea  dernier,  mais  coux  qui  ^toient  produita  ies  dernier  dans  l^nphithMtre  po«r 
coinbattre  tons  nud  centre  Ies  b£tes,  afin  au'ils  n'eo  peussent  rechaper.  Proicrt 
d'une  Nouvelle  Version  Fnn^ise  d«  k  BibU,  par  lo  Ceoe.  p.  QfHt,    Kottord.  1696. 
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II.  But  the  roost  splendid  and  renowned  solemnities,  wbich  antient 
history  has  transmitted  to  us,  were  the  Olympic  Games.  Historians, 
orators,  and  poets,  abound  with  references  to  them,  and  their  sublimest 
imagery  is  borrowed  from  these  celebrated  exercises.  "  These  games 
were  solemnised  every  fifth  year  by  an  infinite  concourse  of  people 
from  ahnost  all  parts  of  the  world.*  They  were  celebrated  with  the 
greatest  pomp  and  magnificence :  hecatombs  of  victims  were  slain  in 
honour  of  the  immortal  gods :  and  Eiis  was  a  scene  of  universal  fes- 
tivity and  joy.  There  were  other  public  games  instituted,  as  the  Py- 
tJiian,  Nemean,  Isthmian  ;  which  could  also  boast  of  the  valour  and 
dexterity  of  tlieir  combatants,  and  show  a  splendid  list  of  illustrious 
names,  who  had,  from  time  to  time,  honoured  them  with  their  pre- 
aence.     But  the  lustre  of  these,  though  maintained  for  a  series  of 

;'ears,  was  obscured,  and  almost  totally  eclipsed,  by  the  Olympic 
Ve  find  that  the  most  formidable  and  opulent  sovereigns  of  those 
times  were  competitors  for  the  Oljrmpic  crown.  We  see  the  kings 
of  Macedon,^  the  tyrants  of  Sicily,^  the  princes  of  Asia  Minor,  and  at 
last  the  lords  of  imperial  Rome,  and  emperors  of  the  world,^  incited 
by  a  love  of  glory,  the  last  infirmity  of  noble  minds,  enter  their  names 
amons  the  candidates,  and  contend  for  the  envied  palm; — fudging 
their  felicity  completed,  and  the  career  of  all  human  glory  and  great- 
ness happily  terminated,  if  they  could  but  interweave  die  Olympic 
garland  with  the  laurels  they  had  purchased  in  fiel^  of  blood.'  The 
various  games,  which  the  Romans  celebrated  in  Veir  capital  and  in 
the  principal  cities  and  towns  of  Italy,  with  such  splendour,  ostenta- 
tion, and  expense,  seem  to  liave  been  instituted  in  imitation  of  the 
Grecian ;  though  these  were  greatly  inferior  in  point  of  real  merit  and 
intrinsic  glory;  for  though  the  Romans  had  the  gymnastic  exercises 
of  the  stadium  and  tlie  chariot  race,  yet  the  mutual  slaughter  of  such 
numbers  of  gladiators,  the  combats  with  lions,  bears,  and  tigers, 
though  congenial  to  the  sanguinary  ferocity  and  brutality  of  these  peo- 
ple,— for  no  public  entertainment  could  be  made  agreeable  without 
these  scenes, — must  present  spectacles  to  the  last  degree  shocking  to 
humanity ;  for  every  crown  here  won,  was  dipt  in  blood. 


1  Josephut  De  Bello  Jud.  lib.  i.  cap.  21.  $  19.  ed.  Havercamp.  Aniani  Epida- 
ills,  lib.  ill.  p.  456.  edit.  Upton.  1741. 

3  Philip.  Eadem  auoque  die  nuntium  pater  ejus  [Philippiu]  daaium  ▼ictoriamm 
accepit :  alterius,  belli  Iilyricii  alterius,  certaminit  Olympici,  in  quod  qaadrigama 
currus  miflerat.  Juitin.  lib.  xii.  cap.  xvi.  p.  359.  edit.  GronoT.  1719.  Cai  Akx- 
andro  tanta  omnium  virtutam  naturft  ornamenta  exstitere,  at  etiam  Olympio 
certamine  vario  ludicrorom  ffenere  contenderit.  Justin,  lib.  Tii.  am.  ii.  p. 
217.  — r  r 

3  Hiero  kin^  of  Syracuse.  See  Pindar's  first  Olympic  ode :  his  first  Pjrihiaa 
ode.    Theron  kmjt  of  Affriffentum.    See  the  second  and  third  Olympic  odas. 

4  Nero.  See  Dion  (^ssius,  torn.  ii.  pp.  1032, 1033.  1066.  edit.  Reimar.  Anri- 
gavit  [Nero]  plnrifariam,  OWmpiis  etiam  decemjugem.  Sucftonius  in  Vita  Nei»> 
nis.  p.  605.    edit.  Var.  Log.  Bat.  1662. 

5  Sunt  quos  curriculo  pulverem  Olrmpicom 
Collegisse,  juvat :  metaque  fenridis 
Evitata  rotis,  palmaqne  nobilis 

Terrarum  dominos  evdhit  ad  Deos.— Horat.  lib.  i.  ode  i. 
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1.  ''  The  Olympic  exercises  principally  consisted  m  runnine,  wrest- 
ling, and  the  chariot-race ;  for  leaping,  throwing  the  dart,  and  discus, 
were  parts  of  what  they  called  tlie  Pentathlon.  The  candidates  were 
to  be  freemen,  and  persons  of  unexceptionable  morals.^  A  defect  in 
legitimacy  or  in  personal  character  totally  disqualified  them.  It  was 
indispensably  necessary  for  them  previously  to  submit  to  a  severe  re- 
gimen.^ At  tlieir  own  homes  they  prescribed  themselves  a  particular 
course  of  diet ;  and  the  laws  required  them,  when  they  had  given  in 
their  names  to  be  enrolled  m  tlie  list  of  competitors,  to  resort  to  Elis, 
and  reside  there  thirty^  days  before  the  games  commenced ;  where 
their  regimen  and  preparatory  exercises  were  regulated  and  directed 
by  a  number  of  illustrious  persons,  who  were  appointed  every  day  to 
superintend  them.  This  form  of  diet  tliey  authoritatively  prescribed, 
and  religiously  inspected,  that  die  combatants  might  acquit  themselves 
in  the  conflict  in  a  manner  wortliy  the  Grecian  name,  worthy  tlie  so- 
lemnity of  the  occasion,  and  worthy  those  crowds  of  illustrious  spec* 
tators  by  whom  diey  would  be  surrounded.  There  are  many  passages 
in  the  Greek  and  Roman  classics  which  make  mention  of  that  extreme 
strictness,  temperance,  and  continence  which  the  candidates  were 
obliged  to  observe. 

Qui  fitudet  optatam  cpnu  contiD|rere  metom, 
Multa  tulit  fecitque  puer ;  sudavit  et  aliit : 
Abstinuit  venerc  et  vino. — Hor.  Art.  Poet.  ver.  41Q. 

A  youth,  who  hopes  th*  Olympic  prize  togain^ 

All  arts  must  try,  and  every  toil  sustain ; 

Th'  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  roust  oAen  prove, 

And  shun  the  weak'ning  joys  of  wine  and  love. — Francis. 

The  following  is  a  very  distinguished  passage  in  Arrian's  discourses 
of  Epictetus,  which  both  represents  to  die  reader  the  severity  of  this 
regimen  and  the  arduous  nature  of  the  subsequent  contention.^  ^*  E)o 
you  wish  to  conquer  at  the  Olympic  games — ^But  consider  what  pre- 
cedes and  follows,  and  then  if  it  be  for  your  advantage,  engage  in  the 
affair.  You  must  conform  to  rules ;  submit  to  a  diet,  refrain  from 
dainties,  exercise  your  body  whether  you  choose  it  or  not,  in  a  stated 
hour,  in  heat,  and  in  cold }  you  must  drink  no  cold  water,  nor  some- 
times even  wine.  In  a  word  you  must  give  yourself  up  to  your  mas- 
ter, as  to  a  physician*  Then,  in  the  combat,  you  may  be  thrown  into 
a  ditch,  dislocate  your  arm,  turn  your  ankle,  swallow  abundance  of 
dust,  be  whipped,  and,  after  all,  lose  the  victory.  When  you  have 
reckoned  up  all  this,  if  your  inclination  still  holds,  set  about  die 
combat."* 

1  The  candidates  were  obliged  to  under^  an  examination  of  anotlier  kind,  eon- 
•isting  of  the  following  interrogatories :  1.  Were  the^  freemen  ?  2.  Were  i\w.y 
Grecians .'  3.  Were  tneir  characters  clear  from  all  infamous  and  immoral  stains'i* 
West's  Dissertation  on  the  Olympic  Games,  p.  152.  edit.  12mo. 

8  Arriani  Epictetus,  lib.  iii.  p.  456.  Upton. 

'  Philostratus,  de  VitA  Apolionii.  lib.  ▼.  cap.  xliii.  p.  227.  edit.  Olearii.  Lipsiie:, 
1709. 

^  Epictetus,  lib.  iii.  e.  15.  See  also  Epieteti  Enchiridion,  cap.  zziz.  p.  710.  edit . 
Upton. 

5  Mrs.  Carter's  Translttion  of  Arritn,  m^  268, 269.    London;  1758.  4to. 
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2.  *'  After  this  preparatory  discipline,  on  the  day  appointed  for  tlie 
celebration,  an  herald  called  over  their  names,  recited  to  them  the  laws 
of  the  games,  encouraged  them  to  exert  all  their  powers,  and  expa- 
tiated upon  the  blessings  and  advantages  of  victory.  He  then  intro- 
duced tlie  competitors  into  the  stadium,  led  them  around  it,  and,  with 
a  loud  voice,  demanded  if  any  one  in  that  assembly  could  charge  any 
of  the  candidates  with  being  infamous  in  his  life  and  morals,  could 
prove  him  a  slave,  a  robber,  or  illegitimate.^  They  were  then  con- 
ducted to  the  altar,  and  a  solemn  oath  exacted  from  them,  that  tl)ey 
would  observe  the  strictest  honour  in  the  contention.  Afterward, 
those  who  were  to  engage  in  tlie  foot-race  were  brought  to  the  barrier, 
along  wliich  they  were  arranged,  and  waited,  in  all  the  excesses  of 
ardour  and  impatience,  for  the  signal.  The  cord  being  dropped, 
tliey  all  at  once  sprung  forward,^  tired  with  the  love  of  glory,  con- 
scious that  the  eyes  of  all-assembled  Greece  were  now  upon  them, 
and  that  the  envied  palm,  if  they  won  it,  would  secure  them  tlie 
Iiighest  honours  and  immortalise  their  memory.  It  is  natural  to  im- 
agine with  what  rapidity  they  would  urge  their  course,  and  emulous 
of  glory,  stretch  every  nerve  to  reach  the  goal.  This  is  beautifully 
represented  in  tlie  following  elegant  epigram  (translated  by  Mr.  West) 
on  Arias  of  Tarsus,  victor  in  tlie  stadium. 

The  speed  of  Arias,  victor  in  the  race, 
Brings  to  thy  founder,  Tarsus,  no  disgrace  : 
For,  able  in  the  course  with  him  to  vie,  * 

Like  him,  he  seems  on  feathered  feet  to  fly. 
The  barrier  when  he  quits,  the  dazzled  sight 
In  vain  essays  to  catch  him  in  hia  flight. 
Lost  is  the  racer  through  the  whole  career, 
Till  victor  at  the  goal  he  re-appear. 

In  all  lliese  athletic  exercises  tlie  combatants  contended  naked ;' 
for  though,  at  first,  tliey  wore  a  scarf  round  the  waist,  yet  an  unfortu- 
nate casualty  once  happening,  when  this  disengaging  itself,  and  entan- 
gling round  the  feet,  threw  the  person  down,  and  proved  the  unhappy 
occasion  of  his  losing  the  victory,  it  was,  after  this  accident,  adjudged 
to  be  laid  aside.^ 

3.  "  Chaplets  composed  of  the  sprigs  of  a  wild  olive,*  and 
branches  of  palm,  were  publicly  placed  on  a  tripod  in  tlie  middle 

1  See  West's  Dissertation  on  the  Olympic  Games,  p.  154.  13mo. 

^ sif  noque  repents 

Corripiunt  spatia  audito,  limenque  relinquunt 

Effusi,  nimbo  similes  :  simul  ultima  aiimant. — Virgil.  JEneid.  v.  vcr.  315. 

^  Thucydides,  lib.  i.  $  vi.  tom.  i.  pp.  16, 17.  ed.  Glasg. 

<  In  the  zivth  Olympiad,  one  Orsippns,  a  racer,  happened  to  be  thrown  down  by 
his  scarf  tangling  about  hu  feet,  and  was  killed ;  though  others  say,  that  he  only 
tost  the  victory  by  thai  &I1 ;  but  which  ever  way  it  was,  occasion  was  taken  from 
thence  to  make  a  law,  that  all  the  mtkUies  for  the  future  dioold  contend  naked 
West  s  DisserUlion,  p.  OC.  12mo. 

S  T«  yt0a(  urtv  mk  mfyvp^t^  v*^  3f(i»«of,  ov  ft^y  ovU  ctrtro*  «n^av»{  n  •fXcvm.  JoW* 
phus  contra  Apion,  lib.  ii.  §  30.  p.  4tiS.  Havercamp.  Strabo,  in  his  geographical 
description  of  the  Elian  territories,  mentions  a  grove  of  wiM  olive.  Twrt  S*  mXmt 
«X#ifX«(M*  w^>ftt.  Strabo,  lib.  viu.  p.  343.  edit  Parii,  1C20.  Prob4>ly  from  this 
gruve  the  Olympic  erowns  were  comi  ^    * 
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of  the  stadium,^  fuN  in  the  view  of  the  competitors,  to  inflame  them 
with  all  the  ardour  of  contention,  and  all  the  spirit  of  the  most  gene- 
rous emulation.  Near  the  goal  was  erected  a  tribunal,  on  which  sat 
'the  presidents  of  the  games,  called  Hellanodics,  personages  venerable 
for  their  years  and  characters,  who  were  the  sovereign  arbiters  and 
judges  of  these  arduous  contentions,  the  impartial  witnesses  of  tlie 
respective  merit  and  pretensions  of  each  combatant,  and  with  the 
strictest  justice  conferred  tlie  crown. 

4.  "  It  is  pleasing  and  instructive  to  observe,  how  tlie  several 
particulars  here  specified  concerning  these  celebrated  solemnities^ 
which  were  held  in  the  highest  renown  and  glory  in  the  days  of  the 
a)X)stles,  explain  and  illustrate  various  passages  in  their  writings, 
the  beauty,  energy,  and  sublimity  of  which  consist  in  the  metaphuori- 
cal  allusions  to  these  games,  from  the  various  gymnastic  exercises 
of  whicli  their  elegant  and  expressive  imagery  is  borrowed.  Thus 
the  writer  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  (an  epistle  which,  in  point 
of  composition,  may  vie  with  the  moBt  pure  and  elaborate  of 
the  Greek  classics,)  says :  Wherefore  seeing  toe  also  are  compassed 
about  with  so  great  a  dovd  of  tvitnesseSj  lei  us  lay  aside  every  weighty 
and  the  sin  which  doth  so  easily  beset  us,  and  let  us  run  with  patience 
the  race  that  is  set  before  us  ;  looking  unto  JesuSj  the  author  ana  finisher 
ofourfaiihj  who  for  the  joy  that  was  set  before  him^  endured  the  crosSt 
despis^ingthe  shame  j  and  is  set  doum  at  the  right  hand  of  the  majesty  on 
high.  For  consider  him  thai  endured  such  contradiction  of  sinners 
against  himself,  lest  you  be  ufearied  and  faint  in  your  minds.  Where-^ 
fire  lift  up  the  hands  that  hang  down,  and  the  feeble  knees  ;  and  make 
straight  paths  for  your  feet y  lest  that  which  is  lame  be  turned  out  of  the 
loay.  (Heb.  xii.  1 — 3.  12,  13.)  In  allusion  to  diat  prodigious  as* 
sembly,  from  all  parts  of  the  world,^  which  was  convened  at  Olympia 
to  be  spectators  of  those  celebrated  games,  the  apostle  places  the 
Christian  combatant  in  the  midst  of  a  most  august  and  magnificent 
theatre,  composed  of  all  those  great  and  illustrious  characters, 
whom  in  the  preceding  chapter  he  had  enumerated,  the  fancied 
presence  of  whom  should  fire  him  with  a  virtuous  ambition,  and 
animate  him  with  unconquered  ardour  to  run  the  race  that  was  set 
before  him.  Wherefore  seeing  we  are  compassed  about  with  such 
a  doud  of  ufitnesses  r  whose  eyes  are  upon  us,  who  expect  every 
thing  from  the  preparatory  discipline  we  have  received,  and  who 
long  to  applaud  and  congratulate  us  upon  our  victory }  let  us  lay 


1  To  excite  the  emulation  of  tbecompetitora,  by  placing  in  their  view  the  object 
of  their  ambition,  these  crowns  were  laid  upon  a  tripod  or  table,  which  during 
the  games  wa&  brought  out  and  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  stadium.  West's  Dis- 
sertation, p.  174.  12mo. 

s  Not  merely  the  inhabitants  of  Athens,  of  Lacedemon,  and  of  NicopoUs,  but  the 
inhabitants  of  the  whole  world  are  convened  to  be  spectators  of  the  Olymp^  ex- 
ercises.    Arrianis  Epictetus,  lib.  iii.  p.  456.    Upton. 

3  Nt^  fiaprvp««v.  A  cloud  of  witnesses.  This  form  of  expression  occurs  in  the 
politest  writers.  See  Iliad,  x.  1^,  Mneid.  vii.  793.  Andrun.  Rhodii  Argonauti- 
con,  iv.  398.    Appian,  Pise.  i.  463.  and  Euripidia  Hecuba,  ver.  907. 
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aside  every  weight^  and  the  sin  that  doth  so  easily  beset  usf  let  us 
throw  off  every  impediment,  as  the  competitors  for  the  Olympic 
crown  did,  and  that  sin  tliat  would  entangle  and  impede  our  steps, 
and  prove  ttic  fatal  cause  of  our  losing  tlie  victory ;  and  let  us  run 
with  patience  t/te  race  set  before  us:  like  those,  who  ran  in  the 
Grecian  stadium,  let  us,  inflamed  with  the  idea  of  glory,  honour, 
and  immortalit}',  urge  our  course  with  unremitting  ardour  toward 
the  destined  happy  goal  for  the  prize  of  our  hiph  calling  m  God  our 
Saviour,  looking  unto  Jesus  the  author  and  finisher  of  our  faith :  as 
the  candidates  for  the  Olympic  honours,  during  the  arduous  conten- 
tion had  in  view  tliose  illustrious  and  venerable  personages  from 
whose  hands  they  were  to  receive  the  envied  palm,  and  who  were 
immediate  wiuiesses  of  tlieir  respective  conduct  and  merit ;  in 
imitation  of  them,  let  us  Christians  keep  our  eyes  steadfastly  fixed 
upon  Jesus  die  original  introducer  and  perfecter  of  our  religion, 
who,  if  we  arc  victorious,  will  rejoice  to  adorn  our  temples  with  a 
crown  of  glory  that  will  never  fade  ;  Who^for  the  joy  set  before  Mm,^ 
endured  the  cross^  despising  the  shame^  and  is  now  set  down  at  the 
right  hand  of  God :  Jesus  iiimself,  to  seize  the  gbrious  pahn  whk^h 
his  Crod  and  Father  placed  full  in  his  view  in  order  to  inspirit  him 
with  ardour  and  alacrity  in  the  race  he  had  set  before  hino,  cheer- 
fully submitted  to  sorrows  and  sufferings,  endured  the  cross,  con- 
temning the  infamy  of  such  a  death,  and,  in  consequence  of  perse- 
verance and  victory,  is  now  exalted  to  the  highest  honours,  and 
5 laced  on  the  right  hand  of  the  Supreme  Majes^.  For,  consider 
im  that  endureth  such  contradiction  of  sinners  against  himself  lest  ye 
be  wearied  and  faint  in  your  minds  :^  consider  him  who  conflicted 
with  such  opposition  of  wicked  men  all  confederated  against  him, 
and  let  reflections  on  his  fortitude  prevent  your  being  languid  and 
dispirited ;  therefore  lift  up  the  hands  uAuA  hcmg  down,  and  thefedde 
knees,^    And  make  strait  paths  for  your  feet.  Test  thai  which  is  lame 

1  OyKw  a«ro3c^rvoi  vavra.  A  stadio  sumpta  similitudo :  ibi  qui  currari  sunt,  omnia 
que  oneri  ease  possunt,  deponunt.  Grot,  in  loc.  Monet  ut  oyisop  abjiciamus,  qua 
▼ocabulo  crassa  omnia  et  tarda  moUs  si^nificatur.    Bezo. 

9  Emrc^Nvrarov.  Entanffled  by  wrapping  round.  An  allusion  to  the  garments  of 
the  Greeks  which  were  long,  and  would  entangle  and  impede  their  steps,  if  not 
thrown  off  in  the  race.    See  Hallet  in  loc. 

^npoMUfttviK  avrm  xopa;.  The  joy  placed  full  in  his  view.  In  the  Olympic  ex- 
ercises the  prize  was  publicly  pfacca  in  the  yiew  of  the  combatants  to  fire  their 
emulation.  The  following  note  of  Krebsius  is  very  elegant.  Elegantissima  meta- 
phora  est  vocis  itpoKti/tniit^  e  veterum  certaminum  latione  ducta.  Proprie  enim 
npoKtur^  dicuntur  m  a^Xa^  sc.  prmmia  certaminis,  qus  public^  proponuntur  in  pro- 
patulo,  ut  eoruni  aspcctus,  certoque  corum  adipiscendorum  spes,  ccrtaturos  ala- 
criorcs  redderet  od  cortamen  ineundumi  victoriamque  reportandam.  J.  Tob.  Kreb- 
■ii  Obscrvat.  in  N.  T.  c  Joseph,  p.  377.    Lips.,  1755.  8vo. 

^^  Iwt  itri  Km/tttn,  rats  rifv^nit  Ifiuv  tK^vofinot.  Hsc  duo  verba  a  palipstra  et  ab  athle« 
tis  dosumpta  sunt,  qui  proprie  dicuntur  Ka^vti¥  et  ^yai c  txXvtv^at,  cum  corporis  viri* 
bus  dchilitati  et  fracti,  omnique  spe  vincendi,  abjecU  victas  manus  dant  adversario 
— —  Noquo  dubiuin  est  quin  Apostolus  eo  respexerit.    Krebsius,  p.  390. 

S  Aio  rac  irapufuvat  x'<(»af  cac  ra  nmpaXcXvfUva  yovara  avo^^van.  Quemadmodum 
Paulus  sirpissiino  delectatur  loqucndi  formults  ex  re  palfpstricft  petitis ;  ita  dubium 
non  out,  quin  liic  quoquc  respnxisse  eo  videatur.  Atnletis  enim  et  luctatoribns  tri- 
buiintiir  rnpttfitpai  x^^P'f  ct  vapaXtXvittva  yovaraf  cum  lactando  ita  dcfatiffati,  viribus- 
que  fracti  sunt,  ut  noque  moaua  neque  pedet  officio  bug  fungi  possint,  ipiique  adeo 
victos  se  esse  faieri  cogantur.    Ibid.  p.  392. 
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be  turned  out  of  the  way :  exert  in  the  Christian  race  those  nerves 
that  have  been  relaxed,  and  coUect  those  spirits  which  have  been  sunk 
in  dejection :  make  a  smooth  and  even  path  for  your  steps,  and  remove 
every  thing  that  would  obstruct  and  retard  your  velocit)'. 

^^  Tlie  following  distinguished  passage  in  St.  Paul's  first  Epistle  to 
the  Corintliians  fix.  24 — ^27.)  abounds  with  agonistical  terms.  Its 
beautiful  and  striking  imagery  is  totally  borrowed  from  the  Greek 
stadiimi.  Know  ye  noty  tfiat  they  who  run  in  a  raee^  run  all^  but  ont 
receivcth  the  prize  ?  So  run^  that  ye  may  obtain.  And  every  man  that 
striveth  for  the  masterVy  is  temperate  in  all  things.  Now  they  do  it 
to  obtain  a  corruptible  crown  ;  but  toe  an  incorruptible.  I  therefore 
so  run,  not  as  uncertainly;  sof^ht  /,  not  as  one  that  beaieth  the  air: 
But  I  keep  under  my  body,  and  bring  it  into  subjection;  lest  that  by 
any  means,  when  I  have  preached  the  Gospel  to  others,  I  mysey  should 
be  a  castaway :  Know  you  not  tliat  in  the  Grecian  stadium  great 
numbers  run  with  the  utmost  contention  to  secure  the  prize,  but 
that  only  one  person  wins  and  receives  ?  With  the  same  ardour  and 
perseverance  do  you  run,  that  you  may  seize  the  garland  of  celestial 
glory.  Every  one,  also,  who  enters  the  lists  as  a  combatant,  sub* 
mits  to  a  very  rigid  and  severe  regimen.^  They  do  this  to  gain  a 
fading  chaplet,'  that  is  only  composed  of  the  decaying  leaves  of  a 
wild  olive,  but  in  our  view  is  hung  up  the  unfading  wreath  of  immor- 
tality.^ With  this  in  full  pr6spect,  I  run  the  Christian  race,  not 
distressed  with  wretched  uncertainty  concerning  its  final  issue. ^  I 
engage  as  a  combatant,  but  deal  not  my  blows  in  empty  air.^    But  I 

1  Uag  ii  &  «}^vi(b/i<iw(  vttvrs  cy«f<rc«<r«t.  We  haTO  alriiftd^  noticed  how  ri^id  and 
severe  this  reffimen  was,  and  what  temperance  and  continence  [cyjrparc«a1  thofo 
who  entered  Uieir  names  in  the  list  of  combatants  were  previously  ooligea  to  ob- 
serve. Multa  tulit  fecitque  puer,  sudavit  et  alsit :  Abstinuit  venere  et  vino,  mrf 
Horace.  See  iCliani,  Var.  Hist.  Kb.  xi.  cap.  iii.  p.  084.  Gronovii  Lug.  Bat.  1731. 
and  Plato  de  Legibus,  lib.  viii.  pp.  13!),  140.  edit.  Serrani.  157d.  and  Eustatbius  ad 
Horn.  Iliad,  a.  p.  1472. 

5  ^aprov  vTt^ttvov.  The  chaplet  that  was  bestowed  on  the  victor  in  the  Olympic 
games,  was  made  of  wild  olive,  the  crowns  in  the  Isthmian  games  were  composed 
of  parsley.  These  ehaplets  were  fading  and  transitory.  At^;  mc  t«4(  ^v/u>i««t( 
9Tt^v99  ficv  M  ;^p«a«vf,  oAX*  i!t€wtp  t¥  oXv^Mga^  xoriMHT.  Plutarch.  Cato,  jun.  p.  1433. 
edit.  Gr.  Steph.  8vo.  See  also  Porphyrins  de  Antro  nympharum,  p.  240.  edit. 
Cautab.  l&v),  Philonis  Opera,  tom.  ii.  p.  4B3.  edit.  Mangey.  Tovt  yap  ra  Jo^m, 
viKtarrsf  ai  K0fMv5iM  rwv  ecXiywv  rrt^vowetv*  Those  who  conquer  in  the  Isthmian 
games  the  Corinthians  crown  with  parsley.  Folyeni  Stratag.  lib.  v.  p.  376.  edit. 
Casaubon.  1580. 

3  'H/ici(  ii,  a^aprw.  With  what  ardouT  in  the  Christian  race  this  glorious  crown 
should  inspire  us  is  well  represented  by  Ireneus.  Bonus  igitur  agonista  ad  ineor- 
ruptcliB  agonem  adhortatur  nos,  uti  coronemur,  et  preciosam  arbitremur  coronami 
viaelicet  quae  per  agonem  nobis  acquiritur,  sed  non  ultro  coalitaro.  Et  quant6  per 
agonem  nobis  advenit,  tanto  est  prcciosior :  quant6  autem  preciosior.  tant6  earn 
semper  diligamus.  Ireneus,  lib.  iv.  p.  377.  edit.  Grab.  The  folly  also  or  Christiana 
in  beintf  negligent  and  rtimiu,  when  an  incorruptible  crown  awaits  their  persever- 
ing and  victonous  constancy  and  virtue,  is  also  beautifully  exposed  by  Justin  Mar- 
tyr.   See  his  Apol.  ii.  p.  78.  edit.  Paris,  1C36. 

4  So  we  understand  ooc  o^irXwf.  Mr.  West  renders  it,  in  the  illustration  he  has 
given  us  of  this  passage  ;  I  so  run,  as  not  to  ]>ass  undistinguished  ;  and  then  adds 
the  following  note ;  'Oc  mmc  s^vX^f,  may  also  signify  in  this  place,  as  if  I  was  un- 
seen, not  unobserved,  tf.  s.  as  if  I  was  in  the  presence  of  the Jud^e  of  the  ganlkes, 
and  a  great  number  of  spectators.    Weet'a  Dissertation,  p.  253.  l£no.  ^ 

6  0&r«  vocrsvwy  in  ovs  a<pa  ispw*    This  circumstance  is  often  mentioned  in  de- 
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inure  my  body  to  the  severest  discipline,  and  bring  all  its  appetites 
into  subjection  :  lest,  when  I  have  proclaimed^  the  glorious  prize  to 
others,  I  should,  at  last,  be  rejected  as  unworthy'  to  obtain  it.  This 
representation  of  the  Christian  race  must  make  a  strong  impresdon 
upon  the  minds  of  the  Corinthians,  as  they  were  so  often  spectators  of 
those  games,  which  were  celebrated  on  the  Isthmus,  upon  which  their 
city  was  situated.  It  is  very  properly  introduced  with,  Know  you 
NOT  :  for  every  citizen  in  Corinth  was  acquainted  with  every  minute 
circumstance  of  this  most  splendid  and  ponnipous  solemnity,  ot.  Paul^ 
in  lilcQ  manner,  m  his  second  Epistle  to  Timothy  fii.  5.),  observes, 
that  if  a  man  strive  for  mastery ^  yet  is  he  not  crowned^  unless  he  strive 
lawfully :  He  who  contends  in  the  Grecian  games,  secures  not  the 
crown,  unless  he  strictly  conform  to  the  rules  prescribed 

^'  What  has  been  observed  concerning  the  spirit  and  ardour  with 
which  the  competitors  engaged  in  the  race,  and  concerning  the  prize 
they  had  in  view  to  reward  their  arduous  contention,  will  illustrate 
the  following  sublime  passage  of  the  same  sacred  writer  in  his  Epistle 
to  the  Philippians.  (iii.  12—14.)  JVot  as  though  I  had  already  at-- 
tainedj  either  were  already  perfect ;  bui  T  follow  (dier^  if  that  I  may 
apprehend  that  for  which  also  I  am  apprehended  of  Christ  Jetut. 
Jorethrenj  I  count  not  myself  to  have  apprehended:  but  this  one  thing 
I  doj  forgetting  those  things  which  are  behind^  and  reaching  forUi 
unto  those  things  which  are  before^  I  press  towards  the  mark^  for  the 

rrize  of  the  high  calling  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus :  Not  that  already 
have  acquired  this  ptUm ;  not  that  I  have  already  attained  perfec- 
tion :  but  I  pursue  my  course^  that  I  may  seize  that  crown  of  imroor- 
tali^,  to  the  nope  of  which  I  was  raised  by  the  gracious  appointment 
of  Christ  Jesus.  My  Christian  brethren,  I  do  not  esteem  myself  to 
have  obtained  this  ^onoxxs  prize :  but  one  thine  occupies  my  whole 
attention  ;  forgetting  what  1  l^t  behind^  I  stretch  every  nerve  towards 
the  piize  before  me,  pressing  widi  eager  and  rapid  steps^  towards  the 
goal  to  seize  the  immortal  ^o/m^  which  God,  by  Christ  Jesus,  bestows. 

^i^     ■■>■■■■  ■■■  III  ■■■   —   »■■■--  ^     ,  ,  »■■  ^■■■IIM  !■  ■■MIIM.M 

■eribin?  the  eng&^ments  of  combatants ;  thus,  Virgil  has,  Entellus  Tires  in  Ton- 
tuni  enudit.  ^neid.  v.  443.  Vacuas  agit  inoonsulta  per  auras  Brachia.  Valerius 
Flaccus,  iv.  302.  r^n  i*  i^epa  rvxi/t  Sa^stav.  Iliad,  r.  446.  See  also  Oppian.  Fiscal, 
lib.  ii.  ver.  450.    Rittershus.  Lug.  Bat.  1597. 

1  AWotf  Ktipv^as ;  proclaimed,  as  a  herald,  the  prize  to  others.  A  herald,  afpu^,  made 
proclamation  at  the  games  what  rewards  would  be  bestowed  on  the  conquerors. 

2  A^oKtftoi  yevt»/iat.  Be  disapproved  ',  be  rejected  as  unworthy ;  come  off  without 
honour  and  approbation. 

3  Ta  ficv  offiffw  <TiXav5avoficvor,  roif  it  mirpovScv  CTCcrcivo/icvof,  sn  9Kvww  iiwt^  m  n 
0paStiw.  Every  term  here  employed  by  the  apostle  is  agonistical.  The  wliol« 
passage  beautimlly  represents  that  ardour  which  fired  the  combatants  when  en- 
gaged in  the  race.  Their  spirit  and  contention  are  in  a  veiy  striking  manner 
uescribed  in  the  following  truly  poetical  lines  of  Oppian,  which  happily  illustrai* 
this  passage : 

'fif  is  woitttctirit  liijuXrifttvot  aviptf  aiSXttp 
Sra^/ins  bpfiif^tvTis^  airoowroi  ttKta  ymnm, 
Tlpo9f9Ttratvoittvoi  ioXtKOv  rsXof  syKoptovnv 
£{awirai  iratrtv*  it  mvoc  wevti  rt  vcXovnu^ 
l^iKtti  Tt  yXvKvimpov  jXciv  «fMro(«  eg  rt  ^uf»5pa 

Oppian  Pise.  lib.  iv.  ver.  101.  •dift,  Rittenhoni. 
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This  affecting  passage*  also,  of  the  same  apostle,  in  tlie  second  Epistle 
of  Timothy,  written  a  little  before  his  martyrdom,  is  beautifully  allu- 
sive to  the  above-mentioned  race,  to  the  crown  tliat  awaited  tlie 
victory,  and  to  the  Hellanodics  or  judges  who  bestowed  it.  /  have 
fought  a  goodjighty  I  have  Jinishea  my  course^^  I  have  kept  the  faith. 
Henceforth  there  is  laid  up  for  me  a  croum  of  righteousness^  which 
the  Lordy  the  righteous  Judge,  shall  ^ive  me  at  that  duy :  and  not  to 
me  only,  but  to  all  them  also  thai  lovehis  appearing.^*  (2  Tiro.  iv.  8.) 

^"       ^     *l  ■  — ^P«^M^— —  ■■■  ■  ■  I  ■■■■!■■■■■  ^«        ^  ■  ■    »       I   ■     ■■  I  I     ■    a  ■     M^»^^—i        I  ■    ^^l^^^l^. 

As  when  the  thirst  of  praise  and  conscious  force 
Invite  the  labours  of  the  panting  course, 
Prone  from  the  liMs  the  blooming  rivals  strain, 
And  spring  exulting  to  the  distant  plain, 
Alternate  feet  with  nimble-measured  bound 
Impetuous  trip  along  the  refluent  ground, 
In  every  breast  ambitious  passions  rise, 
To  seize  the  goal,  and  snatch  th*  immortalprize. 

Jones's  Translation 
Instat  equis  anriga  snos  vincentibus,  ilium 
Prcteritum  temnans,  eztremos  inter  euntem. 

Horat.  Satyr,  lib.  i.  Sat.  i.  115, 118. 

I  Top  APOMON  rcrcXora.  I  have  finished  my  race.  The  whole  passage  is  beau- 
tifully allusive  to  the  celebrated  games  and  exercises  of  those  times.  ^  Apofiot 
properly  signifies  a  race.  Theocritus,  idyl.  iii.  ver.  41.  Sophoclis  Electra,  ver. 
G93.    See  also  ver.  C86— 688.    Euripidis  Andromache,  ver.  ^.    Euripidis  Iphi- 

fenia  in  Aulide,  Ter.  212.  Strabo,  lib.  iit  p.  155.  edit.  Paris,  1G20.  Xenophontis 
femorab.  pp.  210,  211.  Oxon.  1741.  So  this  word  ought  to  be  rendered.  (Acts 
XX.  24.)  But  none  t^  these  things  move  me^  neither  count  I  my  life  dear  unto  myself; 
so  that  I  might  finish  my  course  with  joy  ;  rcXciw^a*  top  APOMON  ftw:  finish  the 
short  race  of  human  life  with  honour  and  applause.  It  is  a  beautiful  and  striking 
allusion  to  the  race  in  these  celebrated  games. — In  the  fiflh  volume  of  Bishop 
Home's  Works,  there  is  an  animated  discourse  on  the  Christian  race ;  the  materi- 
als of  which  are  partly  derivef|  ^oni  Dr.  Harwood's  Introduction  to  the  New  Tes- 
tament, vol.  ii.  sect.  4. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


JEWISH    MODE   OF  TREATING   THE   DEAD. — ^FUNERAL  RITES. 

I.  Mosaic  Law  relating  to  the  Dead. — ^11.  Treatment  of  the  He- 
ceased. — ^III.  Jjimentations  for  them. — ^IV.  Rites  of  Sepulture. — 
V,  Notict  of  the  Tombs  of  the  Jeufs. — ^VI.  Funeral  Feasts. — 
Duration  of  Mourning. 

I.  By  the  law  of  Moses  a  dead  body  conveyed  a  legal  jpollution  to 
every  thing  that  touched  it,— «ven  to  the  very  bouse  and  iumiture, — 
wliich  continued  seven  days.  (Numb.  xix.  14,  15,  16.)  And  this 
was  the  reason  why  the  priests,  because  of  their  daily  ministratioDS 
in  holy  things,  were  forbidden  to  assist  at  any  funerals,  but  those  of 
their  nearest  relatives ;  nay,  the  very  dead  bones,  though  thev  had 
lain  ever  so  long  in  the  grave,  if  digged  up,  conveyed  a  pollution  to 
any  who  touched  them ;  and  this  was  the  reason  why  Josiab  caused 
the  bones  of  the  false  priests  to  be  burnt  upon  the  altar  at*  Bethel 
(2  Chron.  xxxiv.  5.^,  to  the  intent  that  these  altars  being  thus 
polluted,  might  be  haa  in  the  greater  detestation. 

II.  When  the  principle  of  life  was  extinguished,  the  first  funeral 
office  among  the  Jews  was  to  close  the  eyes  of  the  deceased.  This 
was  done  by  the  nearest  of  kin.  Thus,  it  was  promised  to  Jacob, 
when  he  took  his  journey  into  Egypt,  that  Joseph  should  put  his 
hands  upon  his  eyes.  (Gen.  xlvi.  4.^  The  next  office  was  the  ablu* 
tion  of  the  corpse.  Thus,  when  Tabitha  died,  it  is  said,  that  they 
washed  her  hoay  and  laid  it  in  an  upper  chamber.  (Acts  ix.  37.) 
This  rite  was  common  both  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans,'  in  whose 
writings  it  b  frequently  mentioned.  In  Egypt,  it  is  still  the  custom  to 
wash  the  dead  body  several  times  with  rain  water. 

III.  From  the  earliest  antiquity  it  was  also  usual  with  this  people 
to  make  very  great  and  public  lamentations  for  their  departed  friends. 
What  a  deep  general  mourning  did  Abraham  and  his  (amily  make 
for  Sarah,  and  mth  what  public  solemnity  was  her  funeral  conducted ! 
What  lamentations  did  Joseph  and  his  brethren  the  children  of  Israel, 
and  the  land  of  Egypt  make,  upon  the  decease  of  the  good  old  patri- 
arch Jacob  !  Wliat  a  procession  was  formed,  and  with  what  august 
pomp  were  his  remains  carried  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  to  be  de- 
posited in  the  sepulchre  of  his  ancestors  !  All  the  servants  ofPha." 
raohj  the  elders  of  his  hause^  and  aU  the  elders  of  the  land  cfEgypt^ 

1  SophocUi  Electn,  verM  1143.    VixgiL  iEneid.  lib.  vL  358 
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and  aU  the  house  of  Joseph^  and  his  brethren^  and  his  father*s  house, 
xpent  up :  only  their  little  onesj  and  their  flocks^  arid  their  herds, 
they  left  in  the  land  of  Goshen.  And  there  vfent  up  with  him  both 
chariots  and  horsemen  ;  and  it  was  a  very  great  company.  And  they 
came  to  the  threshing-floor  of  Atad^  which  is  beyond  Jordan,  and 
there  they  mourned  with  a  orrat  and  very  sore  LAMRjrrATtOM' ;  and 
fie  made  a  mourning  for  his  father  SEFEJf  days.  And  when  the  in- 
habitants of  the  land,  the  Canaanites,  saw  the  mourning  in  the  floor 
of  Atadj  they  said,  This  is  a  grievous  mourning  to  the  Egyptians  ! 
wherefore  the  name  of  it  was  called  Abelmizraim^  which  is  beyond 
Jordan.  And  his  sons  did  unto  him  according  as  he  commanded 
them.  For  his  sons  carried  him  into  the  land  of  Canaan,  and  buried 
him  in  the  cave  of  the  field  ofMachpelah,  which  Abraham  bowht  with 
the  field  for  a  possession  of  a  burying-place  of  Ephron  the  Hutite  be- 
fOre  Mamre.  And  Joseph  returned  into  E^ypt,  he  and  his  brethren^ 
and  all  that  went  up  vnth  him  to  bury  his  father,  after  he  had  buried 
his  father.  (Gen.  1.  7 — 13.)  On  the  loss  of  dear  and  near  relatives, 
ancl  of  amiable  and  affectionate  friends,  the  grief  of  this  people  was 
violent  and  frantic.  Tearing  their  hair,  rending  their  clothes  (which 
was  prohibited  to  the  high  priest)^  and  uttering  doleful  shrieks  and 
piercing  cries,  were  some  of  the  expressions  of  it.  Suetonius  remarks 
this  distinguished  vehemence  of  the  Jews  in  the  expressions  of  their 
grief.  In  that  great  and  public  mourning,  at  the  funeral  of  Julius 
Cssar,  a  multitude  of  foreign  nations,  says  the  historian,  expressed 
their  sorrow  according  to  their  respective  customs :  but  the  mourning 
and  lamentation  made  by  the  Jewish  people  exceeded  all  the  rest — 
they  continued  about  the  funeral  pile  whole  nights  together.?  The 
assembling  together  of  multitudes  to  tlie  place  where  persons  have 
lately  expired,  and  bewailing  them  in  a  noisy  manner,  is  still  retained 
in  the  East,  and  seems  to  be  considered  as  an  honour  done  to  the 
deceased.^ 

It  appears,  also,  from  the  Scriptures,  that  upon  the  demise  of  their 
friends  the  Jews  hired  persons,  whose  profession  it  w*as  to  superintend 
and  conduct  their  public  and  private  sorrows,  who,  in  funeral  odes, 
mournful  songs,  and  doleful  ejaculations,  deplored  the  instability  of 
human  condition,  celebrated  the  virtues  of  the  deceased,  and  excited 
the  grief  and  lamentation  of  the  survivors.  This  we  learn  from  the 
following  passages  of  the  prophets :  Thus  saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts, 
consider  ye  and  call  for  the  mourning  women,  that  they  may  come, 
and  send  for  cunning  women,  that  they  may  come;  and  let  them 
make  haste^  and  take  up  a  wailing  for  us,  thai  our  eyes  may  run 
down  with  tears,  and  our  eye-lids  gush  out  vnth  waters.  (Jer.  ix.  17, 
18.)  Both  the  great  and  the  small  shall  die  in  this  land;  they  shall 
not  be  buried,  neither  shall  men  lament  for  them,  nor  cut  themselves, 
nor  make  themselves  bald  for  them.  Neither  shall  men  tear  themselves 
for  them  in  Tnouming  to  comfort  them  for  the  dead,  neither  shall  men 

1  Suetonius  in  vit.  J.  Ciemris.  c.  Izxziv.  p.  135.  edit,  variorum.  Lu^.  Bat.  1CG2. 
3  llormcr's  Obserrations,  toI.  iii.  pp.  16 — 18. 
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give  them  the  cup  of  consolation  to  drink  for  th^r  father  or  for  their 
mother.  (Jer.  xvi.  6,  7.)  Therefore  mine  heart  shall  sound  for 
MoAB  like  PIPES,  and  mine  heart  shall  sound  like  pipes  for  the  men 
of  KiR-HERES :  because  the  riches  he  hath  gotten  are  perished  ;  for 
every  head  shall  be  bald,  and  every  beard  clipped  ;  upon  all  the 
hands  shall  be  cuttings,  and  upon  the  loins  sack^oth.  (Jer.  xlviii. 
36,  37.)  So  also  the  prophet  Ezekiel :  Son  of  man,  behold  I  take 
away  from  thee  the  desire  of  thine  eyes  with  a  stroke :  yet  neither 
shalt  thou  mourn  nor  u>eep,  neither  shall  thy  tears  run  down.  For^ 
bear  to  cry,  make  no  mourning  for  the  dead,  bind  the  tire  of  thine 
head  upon  thee,  and  put  on  thy  shoes  upon  thy  feet,  and  cover  not  thy 
lips,  and  eat  not  the  bread  of  men.  So  I  spoke  unto  the  people  in 
the  morning,  and  at  even  my  ivife  died.  (Ezek.  xxiv.  16,  17,  18.^ 

In  the  time  of  Christ  and  lus  apostles  these  mournful  songs  liad 
musical  accompaniments.  The  soft  and  plaintive  melody  of  the  flute 
was  employed  to  heighten  these  doleful  lamentations  and  dirges. 
Thus  we  read  that  on  the  death  of  the  daughter  of  Jairus  a  company 
of  mourners,  with  players  on  the  flute,  according  to  the  Jewish  cus- 
tom, attended  upon  this  sorrowful  occasion.  When  Jesus  entered 
the  governor's  house,  he  saw  the  minstrels  and  the  people  wailing 
greatly.  (Matt.  ix.  23.^  So  Josephus  informs  us,jLhat  when  it  was 
reported  in  the  city  that  he  was  involved  in  the  general  destruction  of 
Jotapata,  the  intelligence  immediately  fiUed  Jerusalem  with  the  deep- 
est sorrow.  The  particular  families  and  relations  of  the  deceased 
bewailed  the  death  of  their  respective  friends,  but  the  death  of  the 
general  (meaning  himself)  caused  universal  mourning.  Some  de- 
plored tlie  loss  01  their  acquaintance,  some  of  their  relations^  some  of 
their  friends,  some  of  their  brethren,  but  all  men  lamented  the  loss  of 
Josephus !  so  that  for  thirty  days  together  there  was  a  public  mourn- 
ing in  the  city,  and  considerable  numbers  of  peofie  hired  musicians 
to  regulate  and  conduct  their  lamentations.^  This  custom  still  obtains 
among  the  Moors.  "  At  all  their  principal  entertainments,"  says  Dr. 
Shaw,  '^  and  to  show  mirth  and  gladness  upon  other  occasions,  the  wo- 
men welcome  tlie  arrival  of  each  guest,  by  squalling  out  for  several 
times  together.  Loo !  Loo !  Loo !  a  corruption,  as  it  seems  to  be,  of 
Hallelujah.  AXaXv),  a  word  of  the  like  sound,  wa3  used  by  an  army, 
either  before  they  gave  the  onset,  or  when  they  had  obtained  the 
victory.  The  Turks  to  this  day  call  out,  Allah !  Allah !  Allah ! 
upon  the  like  occa^on.  At  their  funerals  also,  and  upon  otlier  me- 
lancholy occasions,  they  repeat  the  same  noise  (Loo),  only  they  make 
it  more  deep  and  hollow,  and  end  each  period  with  some  ventrilo- 
qiious  sighs.  The  oXaXa^ovro^  «'oXXa,  or  wailing  greatly,  (as  oiu*  ver- 
sion expresses  it,  Mark  v.  38.)  upon  the  deatli  of  Jainis's  daughter, 
was  probably  performed  in  this  manner.  For  there  are  several 
women,  hired  to  act  upon  these  lugubrious  occasions,  who,  like  the 
prfeficdt,  or  mourning  women  of  old,  are  skilful  in  laroentatioa  (Amos 


^ 


1  Josephus,  D€  Bel.  Jud.  lib.  iii.  cap.  z.  p.  252.    Havercamp. 
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V.  16.),  and  great  mistresses  of  these  melancholy  expressions:  and 
indeed  they  perform  their  parts  with  such  proper  sounds,  gestures, 
and  commotions,  that  they  rarely  fail  to  work  up  the  assembly  into 
some  extraordinary  pitch  of  thoughtfulness  and  sorrow.  The  British 
factor}'  has  often  been  very  sensibly  touched  with  these  lamentations, 
whenever  they  were  made  in  the  neighbouring  houses."^  This  cus- 
tom, however,  of  employing  music  to  heighten  public  and  private 
grief  was  not  in  that  age  peculiar  to  the  Jews.  We  find  the  flute 
also  employed  at  the  funeral  solemnides  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
in  dieir  lamentations  for  the  deceased,  as  appears  from  numerous 
testimonies  of  classic  authors.^ 

IV.  The  Jewish  rites  of  sepulture  were  not  very  dissimilar  to  those 
of  die  Egyptians,  from  whom  they  seem  originally  to  have  been  de^ 
rived.  The  Egyptian  manner  differed  from  the  Jewish  principally  in 
tlie  circumstance  of  their  embalming  their  dead  with  spices  and  nitre, 
the  various  methods  of  performing  which  are  minutely  dcecribed  by 
Herodotus,  and  Diodorus  Siculus.^  The  patriarch  Jacob  was  em- 
balmed according  to  the  Egyptian  process ;  which,  it  appears  from 
Gen.  1.  3.,  required  forty  days  to  complete  the  embalming  of  the 
body.  Afterwards  it  lay  in  natron  thirty  days  more,  making  in  the 
whole  seventy  days,  during  which  the  mourning  was  continued.     So 

I  Shaw*B  Travels,  p.  305.  4to.  1738.  The  moarning  of  the  Monteneffrini  bean 
a  great  resemblance  to  that  of  the  oriental  nations.  On  the  death  of  any  one» 
nothinff  is  heard  but  tears,  cries,  and  groans  from  the  whole  family  :  the  women, 
in  particular,  beat  themselves  in  a  frightful  manner,  pluck  off  their  hair,  and  tear 
their  faces  and  bosoms.  The  deceued  person  is  laid  out  for  twenty-fonr  hours, 
in  the  house  where  he  expires,  with  the  lace  uncovered ;  and  is  perfumed  with 
essences,  and  strewed  witn  flowers  and  aromatic  leaves,  afler  the  custom  of  the 
anttents.  The  lamentations  are  renewed  every  moment,  particularly  on  the  ar- 
rival of  a  fresh  person,  and  especially  of  the  priest.  Just  before  the  defunct  it 
carried  out  of  the  house,  his  relations  whisper  in  his  ear,  and  give  him  commis- 
sions for  the  other  world,  to  their  departed  relatives  or  friends.  After  these  sin- 
gular addresses,  a  pall  or  winding-sheet  is  thrown  over  the  dead  person,  whose 
face  continues  uncovered,  and  he  is  carried  to  church  :  while  on  the  road  thither, 
women,  hired  for  the  purpose,  chaunt  his  oraises,  amid  their  tears.  Previously  to 
depositing  him  in  the  ground,  the  next  of^  kui  tie  a  piece  of  cake  to  his  neck,  and 
put  a  piece  of  money  in  his  hand,  after  the  manner  or  the  antient  Graeks.  During 
this  ceremony,  as  also  while  they  are  carrying  him  to  the  burial  ground,  a  variety 
of  apostrophes  is  addressed  to  the  defunct,  which  are  interrupted  only  by  mournful 
sobs,  asking  him  why  he  quitted  them  ?  Why  he  abandoned  his  family  ?  He, 
whose  poor  wife  loved  him  so  tenderly,  and  provided  every  thing  for  him  to  eat ! 
Whose  children  obeyed  him  with  such  respect,  while  his  firienA  succoured  him 
whenever  he  wanted  assistance ;  who  possessed  stKsh  beautiful  flocks,  and  all 
whose  undertakings  were  blessed  by  heaven !  When  the  funeral  rites  are  per- 
formed, the  curate  and  mourners  return  home,  and  partake  of  a  grand  entertain- 
ment, which  is  frequently  interrupted  by  jovial  songs,  intermixed  with  prayers  in 
honour  of  the  deceased.  One  of  the  guests  is  commissioned  to  chaunt  a  "  lament'* 
impromptu,  which  usually  draws  tears  from  the  whole  company  ;  the  performer  is 
accompanied  by  three  or  four  monochords,  whose  harsh  discord  excites  both 
laughter  and  tears  at  the  same  time.  Voyage  Historique  et  Politique  k  Montene- 
gro, par  M.  le  Colonel  Vialla  de  Sommi^es,  tome  i.  pp.  275—278.  Paris,  1820. 
8vo. 

9  See  Euripidb  Phoraisse,  ver.  1521.  JEschyli  Septem  contra  Thebas,  ver. 
1030.  Dion.  Caaeius,  lib.  Ivi j>.  850.  and  lib.  Ixxiv.  p.  1245.  (edit.  Reimar.)  Eu- 
sebii  Hist.  Eccl.  p.  449.  edit.  Cantob.  1720. 

3  Herodotus,  Euterpe;  pp.  141,  142.  edit.  Wesaeling,  Amit.  1763.  Diodorue 
Siculus,  Ub.  i.  c.  91^^.  edit.  Bipont. 
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the  Egyptians  mourned  for  Jacob  threescore  and  ten  days;  that  is, 
during  die  whole  time  in  which  the  spices  and  nitre  (natron)  were 
applied  to  the  dead  body. 

The  funera]  honours  paid  by  tlie  Jews  to  their  deceased  friends, 
particularly  to  persons  ot  fortune  and  distinction,  appear  to  be  the 
following :  After  wasliing  tlie  Corpse,  they  embalmed  it,  by  laying  all 
around  it  a  large  quantity  of  costly  spices  and  aromatic  drugs^  m 
order  to  imbibe  and  absorb  the  humours,  and  by  their  inherent  virtues 
to  preserve  it  as  long  as  |)ossible  from  putrefaction  and  decay.  Thus 
we  read  that  Nicodcmus  brought  a  mixture  of  myrrh  and  aloes, 
about  an  hundred  pounds  weight,  to  perform  the  customary  office  to 
the  dear  deceased.  This  embalming  was  usually  repeated  for  se- 
veral days  together,  that  the  drugs  and  spices  thus  applied  might 
have  all  their  efficacy  in  the  exsiccation  of  the  moisture  and  \he 
future  conservation  of  the  body.^  They  llien  swathed  the  corpse  in 
linen  rollers  or  bandages,  closely  enfolding  and  virrapping  it  in  that 
bed  of  aromatic  drugs  with  which  tlicy  had  surrounded  it.  Thus 
we  6nd  that  Joseph  of  Arimathea  and  Nicodemus  took  the  body 
of  Jesus  and  wrapt  it  in  linen  clothes  with  the  spiceSj  as  the  manner 
of  the  Jews  is  to  bury.  (John  xix.  40.)  This  custom  we  behold  also 
in  the  Egyptian  mummies,  round  which,  Thevenot  informs  us,  tlie 
Eg)'ptians  have  sometimes  used  above  a  thousand  ells  of  filleting, 
beside  what  was  uTapped  about  the  head.  Thus,  when  our  Lord 
liad  cried  with  a  loud  voice,  Lazarus  come  forth !  it  is  said,  the 
dead  came  forth,  bound  hand  and  foot  in  grave  clothes.  (John  xi. 
44.)^  We  learn  from  Scripture  also,  that  about  the  head  and  face 
of  tlie  corpse  was  folded  a  napkin,  wliich  was  a  separate  tiling,  and 
did  not  communicate  with  the  otlier  bandages  in  which  the  body  was 
swatlied.  Thus  we  read,  that  the  face  of  Lazarus  was  bound  about 
witli  a  napkin  (John  xi.  44.) ;  and  when  our  Lord  was  risen,  Peter, 
who  went  into  the  sepulchre,  saw  the  linen  clothes  lie,  and  the  nap- 
kin that  had  been  folded  round  his  head,  not  lying  with  the  linen 
clothes,  but  wreathed  together  in  a  place  by  itself  lying  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  rollers  in  wliich  his  body  had  been  swathed,  and  foM- 
cd  up,  exactly  in  the  state  it  was,  when  first  wrapped  round  his  bead. 
(John  XX.  7.)^ 

1  Matt.  XX vi.  12.  For  in  that  the  hath  poured  this  ointment  on  my  body,  she 
did  it  for  my  funeral,  irpof  n  tvra^iaaat  fir,  to  einbalra  me.  The  word  does  not 
properly  ciignify  to  bury.  The  note  of  Beza  is  accurate.  Ad  funerandum  me, 
Ttpof  n  ivra^iaeat  ftt.  Vulg.  et  Erasmus,  ad  roe  sepeliendum,  mal6.  Nam  aliud  est 
^arrrir  quam  trrafnai^tiv :  ut  Latinis  sepcltro  est  sepolchro  condere :  funerare  vero 
poUincire,  cnda^er  sepulchro  mandandum  prius  curare.  Beza  ad  Matt,  xxt'i.  12. 
Erraftairac  est  corpus  ad  fuDUs  componero,  et  omamontis  sepulchr&libos  omare. 
Wotstein.  in  loc. 

s  Habobat  cunsuotudo,  ut  carissima  capita,  ot  que  plurimi  fiercnt  cadaTera, 
non  semel  tantuni  unj^erentur,  scd  siepius,  pluribusque  continuis  diebus,  donee  ex- 
siccato,  et  absorpto  vi  aromatum  omni  reliquo  huroore,  immo  tabefiictA  came 
aridu,  et  quasi  aeneft  redditA,  diu  servari  possent  intcgra,  et  immunia  a  putrefac- 
tione.     Lucas  Bnigendis  in  Marc.  xyi. 

3  6cStptvot — Ktt^taif.  Phavorinus  explains  Kcipia  by  calling  them  twirafiot  fu/tot. 
sepuh'liral  bandajsres.     Kupia  vifftatvu  ra  9^(vca  t«  tvra^ia*^    Etymol. 

^  He  went  into  the  sopulrlire,  and  then  ho  plainly  «iw  the  linen  clothes,  pora, 
tloooyor  without  tho body,  and  KHfttva  lying,  that  is,  undutorbed,  and  at  full  length,  a^ 
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Besides  the  custom  of  embalming  persons  of  distinction,  the  Jews 
commonly  used  great  burnings  for  their  kings,  made  up  of  heaps  of 
all  sorts  of  aromatics,  of  which  they  made  a  bonfire,  as  a  triumphant 
farewell  to  the  deceased.  In  tliese  they  were  wont  to  bum  their 
bowels,  their  clotiies,  armour,  and  other  tilings  belonging  to  the  de- 
ceased. Tiius,  it  is  said  of  Asa,  that  they  made  a  very  great  burning 
for  him  (2  Chron.  xvi.  14.),  which  could  not  be  meant  of  his  corpse 
in  the  fire,  for  in  the  same  verse  it  is  said,  they  buried  him  in  his 
own  sepulchre,  Tiiis  was  also  done  at  the  funeral  of  Zedekiah.  (Jer. 
xxxiv.  5.)  And  it  was  very  probably  one  reason  why,  at  the  death 
of  Jehoram,  the  people  made  no  burning  for  him  like  the  burning  of 
his  fathers  (2  Chron.  xxi.  10.),  because  his  bowels  being  ulcerated 
by  his  sickness,  they  fell  out,  and  to  prevent  the  stench,  were  imme- 
diately interred  or  otherwise  disposed  of;  so  that  tliey  could  not  well 
be  burnt  in  this  pompous  manner  after  his  death ;  though  as  he  was  a 
wicked  king,  this  ceremony  might  possibly  have  been  omitted  on  that 
account  also. 

The  burning  of  dead  bodies  in  funeral  piles,  it  is  well  known,  was 
a  custom  prevalent  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  upon  which  oc- 
casion they  threw  frankincense,  myrrh,  cassia,  and  other  fragrant  ar- 
ticles into  the  fire :  and  this  in  such  abundance,  that  Pliny  represents 
it  as  a  piece  of  profaneness,  to  bestow  such  heaps  of  frankincense  upon 
a  dead  body,  when  they  offered  it  so  sparingly  to  their  gods.  And 
though  the  Jews  might  possibly  learn  from  them  the  custom  of  burn- 
ing the  bowels,  armour,  and  otlier  tilings  belonging  to  their  kings  in 
f)iles  of  odoriferous  spices,  yet  they  very  rarely,  and  only  for  particu- 
ar  reasons,  burnt  tlie  dead  bodies  themselves.  We  are  told  indeed, 
that  the  people  of  Jabesh-Gilead  took  the  bodies  of  Saul  and  his  sons 
(from  the  place  where  the  Philistines  had  hung  them  up^,  and  came 
to  Jabesh  and  burnt  them  there  (1  Sam.  xxxi.  12.),  but  oy  this  time 
tlieir  bodies  must  have  been  in  such  a  state,  that  they  were  not  fit  to  be 
embalmed ;  or,  perhaps  they  were  apprehensive  that  if  they  should 
embalm  them,  and  so  bury  them,  tlie  people  of  Bethshan  might  at 
some  future  time  dig  them  up,  and  fix  them  a  second  time  against 
their  walls ;  and  therefore,  the  people  of  Jabesh  might  think  it  more 
advisable  to  recede  from  their  common  practice,  and  for  greater  se- 
curity to  imitate  die  heathen  in  this  particular.  Amos  also  speaks  of 
the  burning  of  bodies  (vi.  10.) ;  but  it  is  evident  from  the  words 
themselves,  and  from  the  context,  that  this  was  in  the  time  of  a  great 
pestilence,  not  only  when  there  were  few  to  bury  the  dead,  but  when 
it  was  unsafe  to  go  abroad  and  perform  the  funeral  rites  by  interment, 
in  wliich  case  the  buming  was  certainly  the  best  expedient. 

In  some  cases  the  rites  of  sepulture  were  not  allowed ;  and  to  this 

when  the  body  was  in  them.  The  cap,  or  napkin,  also,  which  had  been  upon  our 
Lord's  head,  he  found  loparate,  or  at  a  little  distance  from  the  open  coffin ;  but 
cyrcrvXiy/uvov  folded  up  in  wreaths,  in  the  form  of  a  cap,  as  it  had  been  upoo  our 
Lord's  head.  Dr.  Benson's  Life  of  Christ,  p.  524.  Wrapped  together  in  a  place 
by  itself;  as  if  the  body  had  miracolously  slipt  out  of  it,  which  inMed  was  the  r«al 
&ct.    Dr.  Ward's  Dissertations,  p.  149. 
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it  has  been  thought  that  there  is  an  allusion  in  Job  xxvii.  19.  It  was 
the  opmion  of  the  pagan  Arabs  that,  upon  the  death  of  any  persoo,  a 
bird,  by  them  called  Manah^  issued  from  tlie  brain,  wliich  haunted 
the  sepulchre  of  the  deceased,  uttering  a  lamentable  scream.  This 
notion  also,  the  late  professor  Carlyle  thinks  is  evidendy  alluded  to  in 
Job  xxi.  32.,  where  the  venerable  patriarch,  speaking  of  the  fate  of 
the  wicked,  says : — 

He  shall  be  brought  to  the  grave, 

And  shall  watch  upon  the  raised  up  heap.l 

The  Jews  showed  a  great  regard  for  tlie  burial  of  their  dead ;  to 
be  deprived  of  it  was  thought  to  be  one  of  tlie  greatest  dishonours  that 
could  be  done  to  any  man :  and  tlierefore  in  Scripture  it  is  reckoned 
one  of  the  calamities  that  sliould  befal  tlie  wicked.  (fk;cles.  vi.  3.) 
In  all  nations  there  was  generally  so  much  humanity  as  not  to  prevent 
their  enemies  from  burying  their  dead.  The  people  of  Craza  allowed 
Sampson's  relations  to  come  and  take  away  his  body  (Judg.  xvi. 
31.)  ;  though  one  would  have  thought  that  this  last  slaughter  which 
he  made  among  them,  might  have  provoked  them  to  some  acts  of 
outrage  even  upon  his  dead  body.  But  as  he  stood  alone  in  what  he 
did,  none  of  die  Israelites  joining  with  him  in  his  enterprises,  they 
might  possibly  be  apprehensive,  that,  if  they  denied  him  burial,  the 
God  oi  Israel,  who  had  given  him  such  extraordinary  strength  in  his 
life-time,  would  not  fail  to  take  vengeance  on  them  in  that  case,  and 
therefore  they  were  desirous,  it  may  be,  to  get  rid  of  his  body  (as 
afterwards  they  were  of  the  ark),  and  glad  perhaps  that  any  one 
would  remove  such  a  formidable  object  out  of  their  sight  Jeremiah 
prophesied  of  Jehoiakim,  that  he  should  be  buried  with  the  burial  of 
an  ass  (Jer.  xxii.  19.),  meaning,  that  he  should  not  be  buried  at  all, 
but  cast  forth  beyond  the  gates  of  Jerusalem,  exposed  to  the  air  and 
putrefaction  above  ground,  as  beasts  are,  wluch  is  more  plainly  ex- 
pressed afterwards,  by  telling  us,  that  his  body  should  he  cast  out  in 
the  day  to  the  heat^  and  in  the  night  to  the  frost.  (Jer.  xxxvi.  30.) 
The  author  of  that  affecting  elegy,  the  seventy-ninth  psalm,  when 
enumerating  the  calamities  which  had  befallen  his  unhappy  country- 
men, particularly  specifies  the  denial  of  tlie  rites  of  sepulture,  as  en- 
hancing tiieir  afflictions.  The  dead  bodies  of  thy  servants  have  ihey 
given  to  be  meat  unto  the  fowls  of  heaven;  the  flesh  of  thy  saints  unto 
the  beasts  of  the  earth.    (Psal.  Ixxix.  2.) 

V.  The  antients  had  not  diat  indecent  and  unwholesome  custom, 
wliich  now  prevails,  of  crowding  all  dieir  dead  in  the  midst  of  their 
towns  and  cities,  within  the  narrow  precincts  of  a  place  reputed 
sacred,  much  less  of  amassing  them  in  the  bosom  of  their  fanes  and 
temples.  The  burying  places  of  the  Romans  were  at  a  distance 
from  their  towns:  and  the  Jews  had  their  sepulchres  in  gardens, 
in  fields,  and  in  the  sides  of  mountains.^    The  graves  in  which  they 

1  Carlyle 's  Specimens  of  Arabian  Poetry,  p.  14.  2d  ediL 

>  The  following  description  of  the  Tomba  of  the  Kiogi  (as  thej  are  termed), 
which  are  situated  near  the  village  of  Gournou,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  hrer  NiW» 
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chose  to  be  deposited,  were  commonly  m  solitary  and  unfrequented 
places.  Thus  we  read  that  the  demoniac  of  Gadara  wore  no  clothes, 
and  abode  not  in  any  house,  but  had  his  dwelling  among  the  tombs 
(Mark  v.  2,  3.  5.  Luke  viii.  27.)  ;^  delighting  in  tliese  gloomy  and 
melancholy  recesses,  as  most  friendly  and  congenial  to  the  wretched 
state  of  his  mind.^  Josephus  also  states,  diat  tliesc  sepulchres  were 
the  haunts  and  lurking  places  of  those  numerous  and  desperate  bands 
of  robbers  with  which  Judaea  was  at  that  time  infested.^  And  a  recent 
traveller,  whose  researches  have  thrown  much  light  on  the  sacred 
writings,  informs  us,  that  these  burying  grounds  frequendy  aflbrd  shel- 
ter to  the  weary  traveller  when  overtaken  by  the  night ;  and  that  the 
recesses  are  likewise  a  hiding  place  for  thieves  and  murderers,  who 
sally  forth  from  tiiem,  to  commit  their  nocturnal  depredaticMis.^ 

Sometimes  they  buried  their  dead  in  fields,  over  whom  the  opu* 
lent  and  families  of  distinction  raised  superb  and  ostentatious  monu- 
ments, on  which  they  lavished  great  splendour  and  magnificence 
and  which  they  so  religiously  maintained  from  time  to  time  in  their 
pristine  beauty  and  glory.  To  this  custom  our  Saviour  alludes  in 
the  following  apt  comparison  :  Woe  unto  you  scribes  and  pharisees, 
hypocrites  !  for  ye  are  like  unto  whited  sepulchres,  which  indeed  ap- 
pear beautiful  outward,  but  are  within  full  of  dead  men's  bones,  and  of 
all  uncleanness.  Even  so  ye  also  outwardly  appear  righteous  to  men, 
but  within  ye  are  full  of  hypocrisy  and  iniquity.  (Matt,  xxiii.  27.)  The 
following  extract  from  Dr.  Shaw's  Traveb  beautifuUy  illustrates  this : 
'^  If  we  except  a  few  persons,  who  are  buried  within  the  precincts 
of  the  sanctuaries  of  their  marabutts,  the  rest  are  carried  out  at  a 
small  distance  fi-om  their  cities  and  villages,  where  a  great  extent  of 


will  illustrate  the  nature  of  the  antient  sepulchres,  which  were  excavated  oat  of 
the  mountains.  "  Further  in  the  recesses  of  the  mountains,  are  the  more  magnifi- 
cent Tombs  of  the  Kin^s ;  each  consisting  of  many  chambers,  adorned  with  hiero- 
glyphics. The  scene  brmgs  many  allusions  of  Scripture  to  the  mind ;  such  as  Mark 
T.  ij  3.  5.,  but  particularly  Isaiah  zxii.  16.  Thou,  kast  hewed  thee  out  a  sepulchre 
here f  as  he  that  heieeth  him  out  a  sepulchre  on  highy  and  that  graveth  a  habitation/or 
himself  in  c  rock :  for  many  of  the  smaller  sepulchres  are  excavated  nearly  half 
way  up  the  mountain,  which  is  very  high.  The  kings  have  their  magnificent 
abodes  nearer  the  foot  of  the  mountain ',  and  seem,  according  to  Isaiah  ziv.  18.,  to 
have  taken  a  pride  in  resting  as  magnificently  in  death  as  they  had  done  in  life — 
M  the  kings  of  the  nationSf  even  au  of  them^  lie  in  glory  ;  evary  one  in  his  oton 
house.  The  stuccoed  walls  within  are  covered  with  hierofflvphics.  Thev  cannot 
be  better  described  than  in  the  words  of  Ezekiel,  viii.  8 — 10.  Then  said  he  unto 
me,  Son  of  many  di^  now  m  the  wall :  and  when  I  had  digged  in  the  wo//,  behold 
a  door,  ^nd  he  said  unto  me^  Go  in ;  and  behold  the  wicked  abominations  thai 
they  do  here.  So  I  went  in,  and  saw  :  and  behold  every  form  of  creeping  thinjrs 
and  abominable  beasts^  and  aU  the  idols  of  the  house  of  Israel,  portrayed  upon  the 
wall  round  about.  The  Israelites  were  but  copyists :  the  master-sketches  are  to 
be  seen  in  all  the  antient  temples  and  tombe  or  Egypt" — Jowett's  Reeearches,  p. 
133. 

1  See  Capt.  Light's  Travels  in  Egypt,  p.  206.    Dr.  Clarke's  Travels,  vol.  iv.  pp. 
811,212. 

^  Ov  &VHOV  Kartittv,  iranw  av5p«m»y  eXutnn*    Iliad.  Z.  302. 
Tei  yap  wv  ayres  c/c  ioiittv  Mfpiya*  tyu 

Movtaif.  of«(  i^oiKnei  vmMucowi  fptpuv.       Euripidis  Bacchs.  T«r.  32, 33. 

3  See  Maelmight  on  Mark  ▼.  3. 

4  Forbea's  Oriental  Memoirs,  vol.  iii.  p.  102. 
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ground  rs  aUottcd  for  the  purpose.  Each  family  has  a  particular 
part  of  it  walled  in,  like  a  garden,  where  the  bones  of  their  ancestors 
have  remained  for  many  generations.  For  in  these  enclosures  the 
graves  are  all  distinct  and  separated,  each  of  them  having  a  stone 
placed  upright  both  at  the  head  and  feet,  inscribed  witli  the  name 
and  tide  (2  Kings  xxiii.  17.)  of  the  deceased  ;  while  the  intermediate 
space  is  either  planted  with  flowers,  bordered  round  vfitli  stones,  or 
paved  with  dies.  The  graves  of  the  principal  citizens  are  further 
distinguished,  by  having  cupolas  or  vaulted  chambers  of  tliree,  four, 
or  more  square  yards  built  over  tliem  :  and  as  these  very  frequently 
lie  open,  and  occasionally  shelter  us  from  the  inclemency  of  tiie 
weather,  the  demoniac  (Mark  v.  6.)  might  with  propriety  enough 
have  had  his  dwelling  among  the  tombs :  and  otiiers  are  said  (Isa. 
Ix.  4.)  to  remain  among  the  graves  and  to  lodge  in  the  monuments 
(mountains.)  And  as  all  diese  different  sorts  of  tombs  and  sepul* 
ohres,  with  the  very  walls  likewise  of  their  respective  cupolas  and 
enclosures,  are  constandy  kept  clean,  white-washed,  and  beautified, 
they' continue  to  illustrate  diose  expressions  of  our  Saviour,  where 
he  mentions  the  garnishing  of  sepulchres,  and  compares  die  scribes, 
pharisees,  and  hypocrites  to  whited  sepulchres,  which  indeed  ap- 
pear beautiful  outward,  but  within  were  full  of  dead  men's  bones 
and  all  uncleanness."^  But  though  the  sepulchres  of  die  rich  were 
thus  beaudfied,  the  graves  of  the  poor  were  oftendmes  so  neglected, 
that  if  the  stones,  by  which  they  were  marked,  happened  to  fall,  they 
were  not  set  up  again,  by  which  means  die  graves  diemselves  did  not 
appear ;  they  were  adrihoy  as  St.  Luke  expresses  it ;  they  appeared 
not,  and  die  men  that  walked  over  them  were  not  aware  of  diem. 
(Luke  xi.  44.)^ 

it  appears  from  tiie  Scriptures,  diat  die  Jews  also  had  family  se- 
pulchres in  places  condguous  to  dieir  own  liouses,  and  (as  we  have 
already  observed)  generally  in  dieir  gardens.  Such  was  the  place 
in  which  Lazarus  was  interred ;  and  such  also  was  the  grave  in 
which  the  body  of  our  Lord  was  deposited.  Joseph  of  Arimathea, 
a  person  of  distinction,  bv  St.  Mark  called  an  honourable  counsellor 
(Mark  xv.  43.),^  mindful  of  his  mortality,  had  hewn  out  of  the  rock 
in  his  garden  a  sepulchre,  in  which  he  intended  his  own  remains 
should  be  reposited.  JSTow  in  the  place  where  he  toas  crwdfied  there 
was  a  garden^  and  in  the  garden  a  new  sepulchre^  wherein  was  no 
man  yet  laid.  When  Joseph  therefore  had  taken  the  body  of  Jesus, 
and  wrapped  it  in  a  clean  hnen  cloth,  he  carried  it  into  the  tomb  which 
he  had  lately  hollowed  out  of  die  rock  (which  was  not  a  tomb,  sunk 
into  the  earth  like  a  cave,  but  what  is  called  in  Isa.  xxii.  16.  a  «e- 
pulchre  on  high  )  ;  and  rolled  a  great  stone  to  die  low  door  of  the 


1  Dr.  Shaw's  TravelB,  p.  385.  first  edition.   Oxford,  1738. 

9  Dr.  Mocknight  in  loc 

3  Eveyiffiwv  $»¥\tvnn.  This  denotes  that  he  was  a  member  of  the  Sanhediin. 
lovXcvriK  18  the  word  used  for  senator  in  ahnost  every  page  of  the  Greek  writers 
of  the  Roman  history. 
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sepulchre,  effectually  to  block  up  tlie  entrance,  and  secure  tlie  sacred 
corpse  of  the  deceased,  both  from  the  indignities  of  his  foes  and  the 
officiousness  of  his  friends. 

VI.  A  funeral  feast  commonly  succeeded  the  Jewish  burials.  Thus 
after  Abner's  funeral  was  solemnised,  tlie  people  came  to  David  to 
eat  meat  with  him,  tliough  they  could  not  persuade  him  to  do  so.  (2 
Sam.  iii.  35.)  He  was  tlie  chief  mourner,  and  probably  had  invited 
them  to  this  banquet.  Of  this  Jeremiah  speaks  (xvi.  7.),  where  he 
calls  it  the  cup  of  consolation^  which  they  drank  for  their  father  or 
their  mother  ;  and  accordingly  tlie  place  where  this  funeral  entertain- 
ment was  made,  is  called  in  the  next  verse  the  house  of  feasting. 
Hosea  calls  it  ihebread  of  mourners.  (Hos.  ix.  4.)  Funeral  banquets 
are  still  in  use  among  the  oriental  Christians.^ 

The  usual  tokens  of  mourning,  by  which  the  Jews  expressed  tlieir 
grief  and  concern  for  the  death  of  their  friends  and  relations,  were 
by  rending  tiieir  garments,  and  putting  on  sackclotli  (Gen.  xxxvii. 
34.),  sprinkling  dust  on  their  heads,  wearing  of  mourning  apparel 
(2  Sam.  XIV.  2^,  and  covering  the  face  and  the  head.  (2  Sam  xix.  4.) 
They  were  accustomed  also  in  times  of  public  mourning  to  go  up  to 
tlie  roofs  or  platforms  of  their  houses,  there  to  bewail  tlieir  misfor- 
tunes, which  practice  is  mentioned  in  Isaiah  xv.  3.  and  xxii.  1. 
Antiently,  there  was  a  peculiar  space  of  time  allotted  for  lamenting 
the  deceased,  which  they  called  the  days  of  mourning.  (Gen.  xxvii. 
41.  and  1.  4.)  Thus  the  Egyptians,  who  had  a  great  regard  for  the 
patriarch  Jacob,  lamented  his  death  threescore  and  ten  days.  (Gen. 
1.  3.)  The  Israelites  wept  for  Moses  in  the  plains  of  Moab  thirty 
days.  (Deut.  xxxiv.  8.)  Ailerwards  among  the  Jews  the  funeral 
mourning  was  generally  confined  to  seven  days.  Thus,  besides  the 
mourning  for  Jacob  in  Egypt,  Joseph  and  his  company  set  apart 
seven  days  to  mourn  for  his  fatlier,  when  they  approached  the  Jordan 
with  his  corpse.  (Gen.  1.  10.)  In  the  time  of  Christ,  it  was  custom- 
ary for  the  nearest  relative  to  visit  the  grave  of  the  deceased,  and 
to  weep  there.  The  Jews,  who  had  come  to  condole  with  Mary, 
on  tlie  death  of  her  brother  Lazarus,  on  seeing  her  go  out  of  tlie 
house,  concluded  that  she  was  going  to  the  grave,  to  weep  there., 
(John  xi.  31.)  A  similar  custom  obtains  to  tliis  day  in  Upper 
Egypt.*    We  read  no  where  of  any  general  mourning  for  Saul  and 

1  Harmer's  Observations^  vol.  iii.  p.  19. 

3  <*  We  arrived"  (at  one  of  the  villages  of  Elephantina,  an  island  in  the  Nile) 
''  jost  in  time  to  witness  a  coronagh  or  wailing  for  the  dead.  A  poor  woman  of 
the  village  had  that  morning  received  the  melancholy  intelligence  that  her  husband 
had  been  drowned  in  the  Nile.  He  had  been  interred  without  her  knowledge,  near 
the  spot  where  tlie  body  was  found  ;  and  she,  along  with  several  of  her  female 
friends,  was  paying  the  uaavailinff  tribute  of  lamentation  to  his  departed  shade." 
(Richardson's  Travels,  vol.  i.  p.  355.)  "  One  morning/'  says  the  same  intelligent 
traveller,  "  when  standing  among  the  ruins  of  the  antient  Syene,  on  the  rocky  iiro- 
montory  above  the  ferry,  1  saw  a  party  of  thirteen  females  cross  the  Nile  to  perform 
the  lugubrious  dirge  at  the  mansions  of  the  dead.  They  set  up  a  piteous  wail  on 
entering  the  boat,  after  which  they  all  cowered  up  together,  wrapt  in  their  dirty 
robes  of  beteen.  On  landing,  tliey  wound  their  way  slowly  and  silently  along  the 
outside  of  the  walls  of  the  antient  town,  till  they  arrived  at  their  place  of  destina- 
tion, when  som«  of  them  placed  a  sprig  of  flowers  on  the  grave,  and  sat  down 
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bis  sons,  who  died  in  battle ;  but  tbe  national  troubles,  whicb  followed 
upon  his  death,  might  have  prevented  it.  David  indeed  and  his  men, 
on  hearing  the  news  of  their  deatli,  mourned  and  wept  for  them  until 
even.  (2  Sam.  i.  12.)  And  the  men  of  Jabesh-gileadycM^ee^ybr  them 
seven  days  (1  Sam.  xxxi.  13.),  which  must  not  be  understood  in  a 
strict  sense,  as  if  diey  eat  nothing  all  that  time,  but  that  they  lived 
very  abstemiously,  eat  little,  and  that  seldom,  using  a  low  and  spare 
diet,  and  drinking  water  only. 

How  long  widows  mourned  for  their  husbands  is  no  where  told  us 
in  Scripture.  We  find  it  is  said  of  Bathsheba,  that  when  she  hexird 
that  Uriah  her  husband  was  dead^  she  mourned  far  him  (2  Sam.  xi. 
26^1^ ;  but  this  could  neither  be  long  nor  very  sincere. 

The  Jews  paid  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  honour  to  their  kings 
after  their  death,  according  to  the  merits  of  their  actions  when  they 
were  alive.  Upon  the  death  of  their  princes,  ix4io  had  distinguished 
themselves  in  arms,  or  who,  by  any  relidous  actions,  or  by  the 
promotion  of  civil  arts,  had  merited  well  oi  their  country,  they  used 
to  make  lamentatknis  or  mournful  songs  ibr  them :  from  ao  ex(n«s- 
sion  in  2  Chron.  xxxv.  25.  Beheld^  they  are  written  in  the  LtmeH" 
tationsj  we  may  infer  that  they  had  certain  coUecdons  of  this  kind  of 
composition.  The  author  of  the  book  of  Samuel  has  preserved  those 
which  David  composed  on  occasion  of  the  death  of  Saul  and  Jona- 
than, of  Abner  and  Absalom ;  but  we  have  no  remains  of  the  mourn- 
ful poem,  which  Jeremiah  made  upon  the  immature  death  of  the 
pious  king  Josiah,  mentioned  in  the  last-cited  chapter :  which  loss  is 
the  more  to  be  deplored,  because  in  all  probability  it  was  a  master- 
piece in  its  kind,  since  never  was  there  an  author  more  deeply  affect- 
ed with  his  subject,  or  more  capable  of  carrying  it  through  all  the 
tender  sentiments  of  sorrow  and  compassion,  than  Jeremiah.^ 

nlantly  beside  it ;  others  cast  themselTes  on  the  ground,  and  threw  dost  o\*er  their 
beads,  uttering  mournful  lamentations,  which  they  continued  to  repeat  at  intenrals, 
during  the  short  time  that  I  witnessed  their  procedure.*'  (n»id.  toi.  i.  p.  360.)  Mr. 
Jowett  witnessed  a  similar  scene  at  Muirelout,  a  more  remote  town  of  Upper 
Egypt.    Christian  Researches,  p.  162. 

1  Jahn.  ArchiBologia  Biblica,  pp.  289 — 302.  Ilarwood  s  Introduction,  vol.  ii.  pp. 
129 — 152.  Stosch,  Compendium  Archeolo^is  (Economics  Not!  TestamentiM>p. 
121 — 132.  Brunings,  Compendium  Antiquitatum  GnBcarum,pp.  388—400.  The 
subject  of  Hebrew  sepulchres  is  Tery  fully  discussed  by  Nicolai,  in  his  treatise  De 
Sepulchris  HebraBorum  (Lug.  Bat.  1706.  4to.),  which  is  iOustrated  with  several  cu- 
rious plates,  some  of  which  however,  it  most  be  confessed,  are  rather  &ncifiil. 
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[Rcferreil  to,  in  pa^c  11.  of  this  Volume.] 

*,*  On  account  of  the  very  greut  uncertaintj  attending  the  asceitBiiiiiig 
of  the  situation  of  the  majoritjr  of  places,  incidentally  mentioned  in  lh« 
Old  TeBttunenl,  this  index  is  chiefly  restricted  to  the  principal  places  and 
countries  which  occur  ia  the  New  Testament.  It  is  compiled  from  tlM 
labours  of  Calmet,  Wells,  Schleuener,  Dr.  Whitby,  H.  Anquctil,  Dr.  Uales^ 
and  other  writem  who  have  treated  on  sacred  seogrsphyi,  and  particuiariy 
from  the  Travels  in  Palestine  of  Dr.  E.  D.  Clarke,  Mr  Buckinghani,  tbo 
Rev.  James  Contior,  and  of  Dr.  Robert  Richardson,  who  explored  vuioua 

Krte  of  the  E^ast  during  the  years  1616— 161B,  in  company  with  the  Rt. 
>n.  the  Earl  of  Belmore.  . 
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ARANA,  n  rivor  of  Dnmasrujs  men-  I 
fioiird  by  Nnnriian.  ('2  KiiijrH  v.  1*2.)  Jhc 
lint  Ahana  and  Pharphar,  rivers  of  Dtt- 
niascus,  better  than  all  the  tcaters  of  Is- 
raeli Pn)])ul>ly  tliis  rivor  is  u  branch  of 
that  pnrt  of  tlic  Harra<ly,  or  Tlirysor- 
roas;  which  ilorives  its  source  from  the 
foot  of  Mount  liibanus,  towards  the 
caf^t,  runs  round  DamaiM'us  and  through 
it,  and  continues  itj»  course  till  lost  m 
the  wilderness,  four  or  five  leagues 
south  from  that  city. 

Aba  RIM,  Mountains  of.  Sec  ]>.  47.  of 
this  volume. 

Abel,  Mel-heih-Maacha  or  Mel 
main,  achy  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
canton  allotted  to  the  tribe  or  Naiihtali. 
liitlicr  fled  Sheba  the  son  of  Bichri, 
when  pursuc<l  by  the  forces  of  king  Da- 
vid ;  and  the  inhabitants,  in  order  that 
they  nii^'ht  escape  the  horrors  of  a  siege, 
cut'of  Shoba's  head,  which  tliey  tlirew 
over  the  wall  to  Joab.  (2  Sam.  xx.  14 — 
18.)  About  eighty  years  after,  it  was 
taken  an<l  ravaged  by  Bonhadad  king  of 
Syria.  ( I  Kinra  xv.  20.)  Alwut  two  hun- 
dred years  after  this  event,  it  was  cap- 
tured and  sacked  by  Tiglath-pile8er,who 
carried  the  inhabitants  captive  into  As- 
syria. (2  Kings  XV.  29.)  This  place  was 
subsequently  rebuilt ;  and  according  to 
Josephus,  became,  under  the  name 
of  A  hi  la,  the  capital  of  the  district  of 
Abilene. 

Abrl-mrholah  was  the  native  coun- 
try of  Elisha,  (1  Kings  xix.  10.)  It  could 
not  be  far  from  Scythopolis.  (iv.  12.) 
Eusebius  places  it  in  tlie  great  plain, 
sixteen  miles  from  Scythopolis,  south. 
Not  far  from  hence,  Gideon  obtained 
a  victory  over  the  Midianites.  (Judg. 
vii.  22.) 

Abrl-mizraim  (the  mourning  of  the 
Egj'ptians),  was  formerly  called  the 
floor  of  Atad.  ((jTen.  I.  11.)  Jerome,  and 
some  others  after  him,  believe  this  to 
be  the  place  afterwards  called  Beth- 
agla,  at  some  distance  from  Jericho 
and  Jordan  west. 

Abbl-shittim  was  a  town  in  the 
pioitis  of  Moab,  beyond  Jordan,  oppo- 
site Jericho.  According  to  Josephus, 
Abel-Shittim,  or  Al)ela,  as  he  calls  it, 
was  sixty  furlongs  fix>m  Jordan.  Euse- 
liius  says,  it  was  in  the  neighbourhootl 
of  Mount  Peor.     Moses  encamped  at 


Al)el-Sluttim  l>eforethe  Hebrew  army 
passed  the  Jordan,  under  Jos^hua. 
(Numb,  xxxiii.  41).  xxv.  1.)  Here  tli« 
Israelites  fell  into  idolatry,  and  worship- 
ped Baal-Peor,  seduced  by  Balak ;  and 
here  God  severely  pimished  them  by 
the  hands  of  tlie  Levitcs.  (Numb.  xxv.  1, 
2.  &c.)  This  city  ia  often  called  Shit- 
tim  only.  (Antiq.  lib.  iv.  cap.  7.  and  v. 
1.,  and  do  Bcllo,  lib.  v.  cap.  3.) 

Abilene.    Sec  page  lb.  supra, 

AccHO.     See  Ptolemais. 

Aceldama,  a  place  without  the  south 
wall  of  Jerusalem,  beyond  the  river  of 
Siloam.  It  was  called  the  Potter's  Field 
Matt,  xxvii.  7.  10.),  because  they  dug 
thence  the  earth  of  which  tliey  made 
their  pots;  and  the  Fuller's  Field,  be- 
cause they  dried  their  cloth  there  ;  but 
being  afterwards  l)ought  by  that  money 
by  wliich  the  high  priest  and  rulers  of 
the  Jews  purchoseid  the  blood  of  the 
holy  Jesus,  it  was,  by  the  providence 
of  God  so  ordering  it,  called  Aceldama, 
that  is,  the  field  of  blood.  (Acts  L  19. 
Matt,  xxvii.  7,  8.) 

AcHAiA,in  the  largest  sense,  compre- 
hends Greece  projierly  so  called,  it  is 
bounded  on  the  west  by  Epirus,  on  the 
east  by  the  JEgean  Sea,  on  the  north  by 
Macedonia,  on  the  south  bv  Peloponne- 
sus. This  seems  to  be  tfie  region  in- 
tended when  Saint  Paul,  according  to 
the  Roman  acceptation  mentions  all  the 
re^rion  ofAchaia,  and  directs  his  second 
Epistle  to  all  tlie  saints  in  Achaia.(2  Cor. 
xi.  10.)  Thus,  what  is  Acliaia,  in  Acts 
xix.  21.  is  Hellas,  that  is,  Greece.  (Acts 
XX.  2.)  Achaia,  strictly  so  called,  is 
the  northern  region  of  PelojKinnesus, 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Gulph  of 
Corinth,  on  the  south  by  Arcadia,  on 
the  east  by  Sicyonia,  and,  on  the  west 
by  the  Ionian  Sea.  Of  tlus  region 
CoRiJfTH  was  the  capital. 

ACHMETHA.      See  ECBATANA. 

AcHOR,  a  valley  in  the  territory  of 
Jericho,  and  in  the  canton  of  the  tribe 
of  Benjamin,  where  Achan  was  stoned. 
(Josh.  vii.  24.) 

AcKSHAPH,  a  city  belonging  to  the 
tribe  of  Asher.  The  king  of  Ackshoph 
was  conquered  by  Joshua,  (xii.  90i) 
Some  writers  are  of  opinion,  that  Ack- 
sha]>h  is  the  same  as  Ecdippa,  on  the 
Mediterranean,  Ijetweon  Tyre  and  Pto- 


irches  of  Anin,  pp.  20ri — 270.  Bishop  Newton's  Diasertiitions  on  the  Propheriet* 
ii.  j>p.  Mii' — 174.    The  Rev.  H.  LhidBay's  Visit  to  the  A|>ocalyptic  Chiirchc!i  (in 


C\\\iTc\u 

vol.  ii.  pp.  _ __^ ^^ ^ 

lf*ir»).  m  the  Christian  Observer,  vol.  xv.  pp.  100,  191.  See  also  Sto«M:h'«  Syntagma 
Uissertationum  Soptein  do  NoinhubuR  tulidem  Urbium  AsifP,  ad  quas  D.  Joannes 
in  ApocjJypsi  Filii  Dei  Epistolas  direxit.  8vo.  Guelpherbyti,  17o7. 
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lemais ;  others,  that  Ecdippa  is  desrri- 
bed  in  Josh.  xix.  29.  under  the  name 
of  Achzib,  3^pK.  The  Arabs  call  a 
place,  three  lioiirs  north  from  Ptole- 
mais,  Zib,  which  is  tlie  place  where 
formerly  stood  Ecdippa.  It  is  proba- 
ble that  Ackshaph  and  Achzib  are  but 
different  names  for  the  same  to^vn. 
Mr.  Buckingham,  who  visited  this 
place  in  January  181(),  found  it  a  small 
town  situated  on  a  hill  near  the  sea, 
and  having  a  few  palm-trees  rearing 
themselves  above  its  dwellings. 

Admah,  or  Adama,  one  of  the  five 
wicked  cities  destroyed  by  fire  from 
heaven,  and  afterwards  overwhehned 
by  the  waters  of  the  Dead  Sea.  (Gen. 
XIX.  24.)  It  was  the  most  easterly  of 
those  which  were  swaliowed  up ;  and 
there  is  some  probability,  either  that  it 
was  not  entirely  sunk  under  the  wa- 
ters, or  that  the  subsequent  inhabitants 
of  the  country  built  a  city  of  the  same 
name  on  the  eai^tern  shore  of  the  Dead 
Sea ;  for  Isaiah,  accorduig  to  the  LXX,* 
flays,  God  toill  destroy  the  MoabittSy  the 
diy  of  Jlr,  and  the  remnant  of  Adania. 
(Isa.  XV.  ult.)  'Apw  TOdinpiia  Miaaji  km 
AptrjX^  Kai  TO  KaraKwrov  "Ahapia. 

Adramtttium,  a  maritime  town  of 
Mysia,  in  Asia  Minor,  for  which  Paul 
embarked  in  his  first  voyage  to  Italy. 
(Acts  xxvii.  12.) 

Adria  is  mentioned  in  Acts  xx\'ii. 
27.,  where,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that 
when  Saint  Paul  says,  that  they  were 
tossed  in  Adria,  he  does  not  say  in  the 
Adriatic  Gulf,  which  ends  with  the  II- 
lyrian  Sea,  but  in  the  Adriatic  Sea, 
which,  according  to  Hesychius,  is  the 
same  with  the  Ionian  Sea ;  and  there- 
fore to  the  question.  How  Saint  Paul's 
ship,  which  was  near  to  Malta,  and  so, 
either  in  the  Lybian  or  Sicilian  Sea, 
could  be  in  the  Adriatic  ?  It  is  well  an- 
swered. That  not  only  the  Ionian,  but 
even  the  Sicilian  Sea,  and  part  of  that 
which  washes  Crete,  was  called  the 
Adriatic.  Thus,  Ptolemy  says,  that  Si- 
cily was  bounded  on  the  east,  v-ko  rov 
A^piov,  by  the  Adriatic  ;  and  that  Crete 
W3S  compassed  on  the  west,  vro  toy 
'A9fnarucov  irtXayovf,  by  the  Adriatic 
Sea :  and  Strabo  says,  that  the  Ionian 
Gulf,  fitpof  hi-  rov  vvv  *Adptov  XeyoiuvoVf 
is  a  part  of  that  which  in  his  time  was 
called  the  Adriatic  Sea.    (WhitbyA 

^Nox,  or  EwoN,  signifies  the  place 
of  springs,  where  John  baptised.  (John 
iii.  &,)  It  is  uncertain  where  it  was 
flitnated,  whether  m  Galilee,  or  Judsa. 
or  Samaria,  where  Lubin  places  it,  viz. 


in  the  half-tribe  of  Manasseh,  within 
Jordan. 

Ahava,  a  river  of  Babylonia,  or  of 
Assyria,  where  Ezra  assembled  those 
captives  whom  he  aften^-ards  brought 
into  Judfea.  (Ezra  vii.  15.)  It  is  sup- 
posed to  be  that  which  ran  along  the 
region  of  Adiabene,  wiiere  a  river  Di- 
ava,  or  Adiava,  is  mentioned,  on  whi(^ 
Ptolemy  places  the  city  Abane  or 
Aavane.  This  is  probably  the  country 
called  Ava  (2  Kings  xvii.  24.  xviii.  34. 
xix.  13.),  whence  the  kings  of  Assyria 
translated  tlie  peoi>lc  called  Avites  mto 
Palestine ;  and  where,  likewise,  in  their 
room,  they  settled  some  of  the  captive 
Israelites.  Ezra,  intending  to  collect 
as  many  Israelites  as  he  could,  to  re- 
turn with  him  to  Judiea,  halted  in  the 
country  of  Ava,  or  Ahava,  whence  ho 
sent  agents  into  the  Caspian  moun- 
tains, to  invite  such  Jews  as  were 
willing  to  join  him.  (Ezra  viii.  17.) 

Ajalon,  a  city  in  the  canton  of  the 
tribe  of  Dan,  assigned  to  the  Levites 
of  Kohath*s  family.  It  was  situated 
between  Timnath  and  Beth-Shemesh, 
and  is  probably  the  city  alluded  to,  in 
Josh.  X.  12.  There  were  three  other 
cities  of  this  name ;  one  in  the  canton 
of  Benjamin,  another  in  that  of 
Ephraim,  not  far  from  Schechcm  ;  and 
the  third  in  the  canton  of  Zelmlun  ; 
the  situation  of  which  is  not  known. 

Alexandria,  a  celebrated  city  of 
Egypt,  built  by  Alexander  tlio  Great, 
a.  m.  3673,  B.  c.  331,  and  situated  be- 
tween the  Mediterranean  Sea  and 
the  Lake  Mocris.  Alexandria  at  pre- 
sent exhibits  no  vestiges  of  its  former 
magnificence,  except  the  ruins  that 
surroimd  it,  and  which  are  of  very 
remote  antiquity.  Under  the  Arabiaa 
dynasty,  its  splendour  gradually  de- 
clined with  its  commerce.  From  the 
neglect  of  the  canals,  which  antiently 
dinused  fertihty  through  the  sur- 
rounding country,  and  the  encroach* 
ments  of  the  sand,  the  city  is  now 
insulated  in  a  desert,  and  exhibits  no 
vestiges  of  those  delightful  gardens 
and  cultivated  fields,  which  subsisted 
even  to  the  time  of  the  Arabian  con- 
quest. The  commerce  of  antient  Alex* 
audria  was  very  extensive,  especial- 
ly in  com  (E^rpt  being  considered 
the  granaiT  of  Rome),  so  that  the  cen- 
turion could  easily  meet  with  a  $hip  of 
•^kxandrioj  laden  with  com,  aatUng 
into  Italy,  (Acts  xxvii.  6.)  Alexandria 
was  the  native  place  of  ApoUos.  (Acta 
ZV11L24.) 
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Amalekites.— The  Amalekites  were  | 
the  descendants  of  Eliphaz,  the  first- 
born of  Esau,  by  his  concubine  Tinma ; 
whereas  the  Idumteans  were  the  oft- 
spriiig  of  a  legitimate  wife.  On  t^is 
divcrsity'of  origin  was  founded  the  ri- 
valry which  constantly  existed  between 
these  two  nations,  ii  other  resjjects 
tliey  api>ear  to  liave  resembled  each 
other,  hi  their  reUgion,  their  taste  for 
the  arts,  and  their  conimerce,  which 
their  situation  between  the  Red  Sea  and 
tlie  Mediterranean  encouraged  them 
to  cultivate  and  extend.  It  is  even 
conjectured  that  they  were  warriors 
and  conciucrors,  and  made  a  part  of  the 
8hepherds  who  subdued  Egypt,  and 
reigned  there  duringtwo  hundred  years. 
It  was  probably  this  brilliant  success 
which  caused  them  to  be  styled,  by  the 
Jewish  liistorian,  the  first  of  nations. 
Annexed  to  this  illustrious  title  is  found, 
however,  the  fatal  prediction:  their 
nanit  shaU  be  put  oui/rom  under  heaven. 
In  fact,  perpetual  wars  agauist  their 
neighbours,  and  especially  the  Jews, 
insensibly  ruined  them.  Saul  made  a 
terrible  slaughter  of  them,  and  was  not 
permitted  to  save  Agag  their  khig,  who 
was  hewn  in  pieces  by  the  prophet  Sa- 
muel :  David  extermuiatecl  those  who 
had  escaped  the  former  massacre.  After 
this  terrible  execution,  we  meet  no 
more  with  the  name  of  Amalek  but  in 
the  history  of  Esther ;  in  whose  time 
Haman,  an  Amalekite,  to  revenge  an 
atlront  he  imagined  himself  to  have  re- 
ceived from  the  Jew  Mordecai,  con- 
ceived the  design  of  causing  to  be  cut 
off,  in  a  single  night,  not  only  all  the 
Jews  dispersed  in  the  states  of  Abasue- 
ras  king  of  Babylon,  but  even  tliose 
who  had  been  leu  hi  Judaea  to  mouni 
oyer  the  ruins  of  their  country.  This 
djreadful  design  recoiled  on  Haman, 
who  was  exterminated  with  all  his  fa- 
mily ;  and  the  Jews  received  ])ennission 
to  pursue  and  put  to  death  their  ene- 
mies wherever  tliey  could  find  them. 
They  made  a  great  slaughter  of  tliein, 
and  since  this  event,  nothing  more  has 
been  heanl  of  the  Ainalekites. 

AMMOf«iTE8,a  people  descended  from 
Ammon,  s<m  of  Lot ;  called  sometimes 
Animanites.  They  destroyed  the  giants 
Zamzuiumin,  and  seized  their  country. 
(Deut.  ii.  rj,2(),21.)  God  forbad  Moses 
and  Israel  frcmi  attacking  the  Ammo- 
nites, because  he  did  not  intend  to  give 
thehr  land  to  the  Hebrews,  Neverthe- 
fese,  as,  previously  to  the  Israelites  en- 
tering Ciyiaan,  the  Amorites  had  con- 


quered great  part  of  tlie  countries  be- 
longing to  the  Ammonites  and  Moa- 
bites,  Moses  retook  this  from  the  Amo- 
rites,  and  divided  it  between  the  tribes 
of  Gad  and  Rculten.  Long  after  this, 
in  the  timeof  Jephthah  (Judg.  xi.  13b), 
tlie  Annnonites  declared  wtit  against 
Israel,  j)retending  that  Israel  detained 
the  country  whicJi  had  been  theirs  be- 
fore the  Ainoritcs  |K>ssessed  it.  Jeph- 
thah replied,  that  this  territory  being 
acquired  by  Israel  in  a  just  war,  from 
the  Ainorites,  w1h>  had  long  enjoved  it 
by  right  of  conquest,  he  w  as  uucfer  no 
obligation  to  restore  it.  The  Ammo- 
nites being  dissatisfies!  witli  tliis  reply, 
Jephthah  gave  them  battle,  and  defeat- 
ed thcni. 

The  Ammonites  and  Moabites  gene- 
rally united  in  attacking  Israel.  After 
the  death  of  Otliuiel,  tfie  Ammonites 
and  Ainalekites  joined  with  EgloD,kiiig 
of  Moab,  to  oppress  them.  Some  yean 
after,  about  a.  m.  2799,  the  Ammonites 
greatly  oppressed  the  Israelites  beyond 
Jordan;  but,  in  2817,  God  raised  up 
Jephthah  to  deUver  them.  In  the  b^ 
ffinning  of  Saul's  reign,  a.  m.  2909,  a.  c. 
1 195,  Nahash,  king  of  the  Ammonite^ 
having  attacked  JaDe8h-Gi]ead,redueea 
it  to  a  capitulation.  (1  Sam.  xi.  1.)  Na- 
hash oficred  no  other  conditions,  tliaa 
their  submitting  to  have  every  man  his 
right  eye  plucked  out,  as  a  reproach 
u|)on  Israel ;  but  Saul  coming  season- 
ably to  the  succour  of  Jabesh,  delivered 
the  city  and  neople  from  the  intended 
barbarity  of  Nahash. 

David,  having  been  a  friend  of  tbs 
king  of  Ammon,  after  his  death  sent 
compliments  of  condolence  to  Hanon 
his  son  and  successor ;  who,  regarding 
these  ambassadors  as  ^ie8,treated  diem 
in  a  very  afironting  manner.  David 
avenged  the  affront,  subdued  the  Am- 
mon it4)s,  tlie  Moabites,  and  the  Syrian^ 
then'  aUies,  Ammon  and  Moab  conti- 
nued under  the  govenunent  of  Darid 
and  Solomon,  and  after  the  separation 
of  the  ten  tribes,  were  subject  to  the 
kings  of  Israel  till  the  death  of  AhaK 
(2  Kmgs  i.  1.  A.  ir.  3107 ;  b.  c.  &n.) 

Jehoram,  son  of  Ahab,  and  sueeeaor 
of  Ahaziah,  defeated  the  Moabites,  a.  x. 
3109.  (2  Kings  iiL  4, 5,  a  dec.)  Butit 
does  not  appear,  that  this  victory  re- 
duce them  to  his  obedience.  At  the 
same  time  the  Ammonites,  Mcksfaiieii 
and  other  people,  made  an  irmpcioii 
into  Judah,  but  were  repulsed  and 
routed  by  Jehoshaphat*  (2Cbroii.xz. 
It2.cl«ef.) 
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The  Propli«t  Isaiah  f t v.  xvi.)  threat- 
ens the  Moahites  with  a  mistbrtune 
which  was  to  hapjen  three  yeai*s  altpr 
hiH  prediction ;  itm  probably  had  rc- 
Ibrence  to  the  war  of  8hahnaneser 
acainst  them,  alioiit  a.  m.  3277 ;  b.  c. 
7§7. — After  the  tribes  of  Reubf^n,  (iad, 
and  the  half  tribe  of  Maiias.si;h  were 
carried  captive  by  Tiglath-PiUiser,  a.  m. 
3364,  B.  c.  740,  the  Ammonites  and 
Moabites  took  possession  of  the  cities 
belonging  to  these  tribes,  for  which 
Jeremiah  reproaches  them.  (Jer.  xllx. 
1.)  The  ambassadors  of  the  Ammo- 
nites were  some  of  those  to  whom 
that  prophet  presented  the  cup  of  the 
Lord*s  fury,  and  whom  he  directed 
to  make  bonds  and  yokes  for  them- 
selves, exhorting  them  to  submit  to 
Nebuchadnezzar ;  and  tlireatening 
them,  if  they  did  not,  with  captivity 
and  slavery.  (Jer.  xxvii.  2,  3,  4.) 

The  prophet  Ezekiel  (xxv.  4,  lO.J  de- 
nounces their  entire  destruction,  and 
tells  them,  that  God  would  give  them 
up  to  the  people  of  the  East,  who 
Bhould  set  their  palaces  in  their  coun- 
try, so  that  the  Ammonites  should  be 
no  more  mentioned  among  nations; 
and  this  as  a  punishment  for  insulting 
the  Israehtes  on  their  calamities,  and 
the  destruction  of  their  temple  by  the 
Chald&eans.  These  calamities  happen- 
ed to  them  in  the  fifth  year  after  the 
taking  of  Jerusalem,  when  Nebuchad- 
nezzar made  war  against  all  the  people 
around  Judaea,  a.  m.  3420  or  3421 ; 
B.C.  58a 

It  is  probable  that  Cyrus  gave  to  the 
Ammonites  and  Moabites,  the  liberty 
of  returning  into  their  own  country, 
whence  they  had  been  removed  by 
Nebuchadnezzar ;  for  we  see  them,  in 
the  lands  of  their  former  settlement, 
exposed  to  those  revolutions  which  in- 
cluded the  people  ef  Syria  and  Pales- 
tine; and  subject,  sometimes  to  the 
kings  of  Egypt,  and  sometimes  to  the 
kings  of  Syria. 

Antiochus  the  Great  took  Ral)both 
or  Philadelphia,  their  capital,  demo- 
lished the  walls,  and  put  a  garrison  into 
it,  A.  M .  3806.  During  the  persecutions 
of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  the  Ammo- 
nites manifestca  their  hatred  to  the 
Jews,  and  exercised  great  cruelties 
against  such  of  them  as  lived  in  their 
parts.  (1  Mace.  v.  6— 45j^  Justin  Afar- 
UT  says  (Dialog,  cum  Tryphone,  p. 
SKTS.)  that  in  his  time — the  second  cen« 
tury, — ^there  were  still  many  Ammo- 
nites remaining;  but  Origen,  in  Job, 
Monres  usi  that  in  his  days,  they  were 


only  known  under  the  general  name 
of  Arabians.  Thus  was  the  prediction 
of  Ezrkic'I  arconiplished. 

Amorites,  a  ]M*ople  descended  from 
Auiciri  or  Amorrhteua,  the  fourtli  son 
ofCaiinuii.  Tiiey  first  peopled  the 
mouiitniiis  west  of  the  Dead  Sea. 
They  likewise  had  establishments  cast 
of  that  sea,  Iwtween  the  brooks  Jab- 
bok  and  Anion,  whence  they  forced 
the  Ainmonites  and  Moabites.  (Josh. 
V.  1.  Numb.  xiii.  2D.  xxi.  2i).)  Moses 
wrested  this  country  from  their  kings, 
Sihon  and  Og,  a.  m.  2553,  b.  c.  1451. 
The  prophet  Amos  (ii.  9.)  s])eaks  of 
their  gigantic  stature  and  valour.  He 
compares  their  height  to  the  cedar; 
their  strength  to  the  oak.  The  name 
Aniorite,  is  often  taken  m  Scripture 
for  Canaanites  in  general.  The  lands 
which  the  Amorites  possessed  on  tliis 
side  Jordan,  were  given  to  the  tribe  of 
Judah ;  and  tiiose  which  they  had  pos- 
sessed beyond  the  Jordan,  to  the  tribes 
of  Reuben  and  Gad. 

Amphifolis,  a  city  between  Macedon 
and  Thrace,  but  dependant  on  Mace- 
don, mentioned  in  Acts  xvii.  1.  Paul 
and  Silas  being  delivered  out  of  prison, 
left  PhiUppi,  went  to  Thessalonica,  and 
passed  through  Amphipolis.  This  city 
had  the  name  likewise  of  Chrysopolis. 

Anathoth,  a  city  in  the  tribe  of 
Benjamin,  memorable  as  being  the 
birth-place  of  the  prophet  Jeremiah* 
(Josh.  xxi.  18.  Jer.  L  1.)  According  to 
Eusebius  and  Jerome,  it  was  situated 
about  three  miles  to  the  north  of  Jeru- 
salem, though  Joseplnis  states  it  to  be 
twenty  furlongs.  This  city,  which 
was  assigned  as  a  residence  to  the 
Levites  of  the  family  of  Kohath,  and 
also  as  one  of  the  cities  of  refuge,  has 
long  since  been  destroyed. 

Anti-Libanus  (Mount.)  See  pp. 
44,  45.  supra, 

Antioch,  the  metropolis  of  Sjrria, 
was  erected,  according  to  some  writers, 
by  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  according  to 
others,  by  Seleucus  Nicanor,  the  first 
king  of  Syria  after  Alexander  the  Great, 
in  memory  of  his  father  Antiochus, 
and  was  the  royal  seat  of  the  kings  of 
Syria,  or  the  place  where  theur  palace 
was.  For  power  and  dignity  it  was 
httle  inferior  to  Seleucia,  or  Alexandria. 
Josephus  says,  that  it  was  the  third 
great  city  or  all  that  belonged  to  the 
Konrum  provinces;  it  was  called  Jhi" 
Hochta  4q)ud  Dapknem^  or  Antioch  near 
Daphne,!,  e.  the  viUaffe  where  her  tem- 
I^e  was,  to  distingidn  it  firom  fourteen 
other  otifiB  of  the  SUM  name.   Itwaf 
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oeie1)rated  among  the  Jews,  for  the  jus 
civiiaiisy  wliich  Selcuciis  Nicauor  had 
ffiven  to  llicin  in  tliat  city,  with  the 
Greriuus  and  MacedoniuiiH ;  aiid  for 
tlie  \var8  of  the  Maccabtcaiis  with  those 
kings.  Among  Cliristiaus  it  is  inemo- 
rablci  for  bein:^  the  place  where  tliey  first 
received  that  name,  and  where  both  St. 
Luke  and  Theophihw  were  born  and 
inhabited.  Modern  Antioch  and  its 
vicinity  were  completefy  destroyed  by 
a  tremendous  earthquake  in  the  au- 
tunmal  months  of  the  year  1822. 

Antioch,  of  Pisidia,a  city  mention- 
ed in  Acts  xiii.  14.  Here  Paul  and 
Barnabas  preached ;  but  the  Jews, 
who  were  an^ry  at  seeing  that  some 
of  the  Gentiles  received  the  Gospel, 
raised  a  sedition  against  Paul  and  Bar- 
nabas, and  obliged  them  to  leave  the 

city. 

Antipatris,  a  small  town  which  was 

fitituated  in  the  road  from  Jenisalem  to 
Cfipsarca.  It  was  formerly  called  Ca- 
pharsalma;  but,  beuig  rebuilt  and 
beautified  by  Herod  the  Great,  it  was 
by  him  named  Antipatris  in  honour  of 
his  father  Antipater.  Hither  Saint 
Paul  was  brous^ht  after  his  a|»pre- 
hcnsion  at  Jerusalem.  (Acts  xxiii.  31.) 
Aphek. — There  are  several  cities  of 
tliis  name  mentioned  in  Scripture  ;  as, 

1.  Aphkk,  in  the  tribe  of  Judah. 
Here  the  Philistines  encamped,  when 
the  ark  wils  brought  from  Shiloh,  which 
was  taken  in  batrlc  by  the  Phihstines. 
(1  Sam.iv.)  I'roliablythis  is  the  ApJje- 
kah,  mentione<l  in  Josh.  xv.  53. 

2.  Aphek,  in  the  valley  of  Jezrcel. 
Here  the  Philistines  encamiied,  while 
8aul  and  his  army  lay  near  Jezreel,  on 
the  mountains  of  Gilboa.  (1  Sam.  xxix. 

1.,  &c.) 

3.  Aphek,  a  city  belonging  to  the 
tribe  of  Asher,  near  the  country-  of  the 
Sidouians.  (Josh.  xix.  30.  xiii.  4.)  Per- 
haps this  was  the 

4.  Aphek,  a  citv  of  Syria,  one  of  the 
principal  in  Ben-fladaif s  kingilom,  in 
the  vicinity  of  which  the  battle  was 
fought  between  Ahab  and  Ben-hadad, 
when  tlic  Syrians  were  l)caten  (1  Kings 
XX.  26.,  &c.,)  and  as  they  retreated 
with  precipitation  into  the  city,  the  city 
wall  rell  upon  them,  and  crushe<l  27,000. 
Probably,  in  this  city  Aphek,  or  Apha- 
ca,  situated  in  Libanus,  on  the  river 
Adonis,  btood  the  famous  temple  of 
Venus,  the  Aphacite.  This  city  lay 
between  Heliopolis  and  Biblos. 

Apollonia,  a  city  of  Macedonia 

Prima,  through  which  Paul  paaaed,  in 

^jtfwaj  to  Thenakmica.  (Actaxvii.  L) 


Arabia  is  a  large  country  in  weateru 
Asiii,  lying  south-ea.st  of  Judeea.  It  is 
distinguished  into  ^ree  parts,  Arabia 
Deseriay  Petrway  ana  Fehx ;  but  tlieae 
divisions  were,  not  antiently  known  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  East,  nor  are 
they  observed  in  the  Bible. 

(1.)  Arabia  Desehta  has  the  moun- 
tains of  Gilead  west,  and  the  river 
Kuphrates  east:  it  comprehends  the 
Tturft;:ms,  tlie  Kdoniites,  the  Nabatlin- 
ans,  the  people  of  Kedar,  and  othem, 
who  l<;ad  a  wandering  hfe,  having  do 
cities,  houses,  or  iixcd  iiabitations ;  but 
wholly  dwelling  in  tents ;  in  modem 
Arabic  such  are  called  Bedoweeus. 
l^his  country  seems  ronmionly  to  be 
doscribed  in  Scripture  by  the  word 
Arab,  which  signifies,  properlv,  in  He- 
brew, the  wxst,  or  people  gathered  to- 
gether. They  may  have  taken  the  name 
of  Arabim,  or  western,  from  their  situ- 
ation, being  west  of  tlie  river  Euphra- 
tes ;  and  if  so,  their  name  Arab  is  prior 
to  the  settlement  of  Israel  in  Canaan. 
In  Kusebius,  and  authors  of  that  and 
the  following  ages,  the  country  and 
greater  part  of  tlie  cities  beyond  Jor- 
dan, and  of  what  they  call  tlie  Third 
Palestine,  are  considered  as  parts  of 
Arabia.  (See  a  description  of  the  hor- 
rors of  traversing  the  great  Arabiao 
Desert,  in  pp.  53—56.  supra,) 

(2.)  Arabia  Petejsa  lies  to  the  south 
of  the  Holy  Land.  Petra  was  its  ca|n- 
tal.  This  country  contained  the  south- 
ern Edomites,  the  Amaiekites,  the 
Cnshites  (who  are  very  improperly 
called  Ethiopians  by  most  translators 
and  interpreters  of  Scripture,)  the 
Hivites,  the  Meonians,  or  Maonim,  Sic 
These  people  are  at  present  known 
under  the  general  name  of  Arabians : 
but  it  is  of  consequence  to  notice  the 
antient  inhabitants  of  these  districts, 
as  they  are  mentioned  in  the  text  of 
Scripture.  In  this  country  were  Ka- 
desh-Bamea,  Gerar,  Beer-sheba,  La- 
chish,  Libnah,  Paran,  Arad,  Haamona, 
Oboth,  Phunon,  Dedan,  Segor,  Slc^ 
also  Mount  Sinai,  where  the  law  was 
given  to  Moses. 

(3.)  Arabia  Felix  lay  still  ftrtlier 
south :  being  bounded  on  the  east  bj 
the  Persian  Gulf;  on  the  south  by  tfate 
ocean  between  Africa  and  India  ;  and 
on  tlie  west  by  the  Red  Sea.  As  this 
Arabia  did  not  immediately  adjoin  the 
Holy  Land,  it  is  not  so  frequently  men- 
tioned as  the  former  Aiabias.  It  is 
thought  that  the  queen  of  Sheba,  who 
visit^  Solomon  (1  Kings  x.  1.)  was 
queen  of  part  of  Arabia  FduL    Hub 
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country  abounded   with  riches,  and 
particularly  witli  spices. 

The  Scriptures  frequently  mention 
the  Arabians  (meaning  those  adjoining 
Judeea)  as  a  powerful  people,  who  va- 
lued   themselves    on    tlieir    wisdom. 
Their  riches  consisted  principally  in 
flocks  and  cattle ;  they  paid  king  Je- 
hosliaphat  an  annual  tnbutc  of  7700 
sheep,  and  as  many  goats.  ('2  Ohron. 
xvii.  1 1.)  The  kings  of  Arabia  furnish- 
ed Solomon  with  a  great  quantity  of 
gold  and  silver.  (2  Cliron.  ix.  14.)   They 
loved   war,    but  made  it  rather  hke 
thieves  and  phmderors,  than  like  sol- 
diers.   They  lived  at  Uberty  in  the  field, 
or  the  desert,  concerned  tliemselves  lit- 
tle about  cultivating  the  earth,  and  were 
not  very  obedient  to  established  govern- 
ments.    This  is  the  idea  which  the 
Scripture  gives  of  them  (Isa.  xiii.  20.), 
and  the  same  is  their  character  at  this 
day.    The  ijdiabitants  of  Arabia,  who 
dwelt  there  before  Abraham  came  into 
Canaan,  were  descended  from  Ham. 
We  find  there  Midianites,  of  the  race 
of  Cush,  among  whom  Moses  retired. 
Abimelech,  king  of  Gerar,  is  known  in 
the  time  of  Abraham,  and  the  Amalo- 
kites  in  the  time  of  Moses.  The  Hivites, 
the  Amorites,  Kenites,  Meonians,  or 
Malionians,  extended  a  good  way  into 
Arabia  Petrsea  ;  the  Horim  occupied 
the  mountains  which  lie  to  the  south 
of  the  land  of  Canaan,  and  east  of  the 
Dead   Sea.     The    Rephaim,    Emim, 
Zuzim,  and  Zamzummim  (Gen.  xiv.  5. 
Dent.  ii.  8,  9.,  &c.),  inhabited  tlie  coun- 
try called  afterwards  Arabia  Descrta, 
and  peopled  by  the  Anunonitcs,  Moa- 
bites,  and  Edomites. 

Arabia  is  generally  stony,  rocky,  and 
mountainous ;  principally  m  parts  now 
remote  from  tlie  sea,  though  formerly 
adjacent  to  it.  In  the  course  of  ages, 
a  vast  plain  has  been  interposed  be- 
tween the  mountains,  now  in  the  midst 
of  the  country,  and  tlie  sea,  which  has 
gradually  retired  from  them.  This  is  now 
the  most  fruitful  and  best  cultivated 
part ;  but  it  is  also  the  hottest :  for  in 
the  mountains,  the  air  is  much  cooler 
than  below  in  the  plains:  tliey  also 
contain  plants  and  animals  of  different 
kinds. 

Arabia  Pctrrea,  and  Arabia  Felix, 
were  possessed  by  the  descendants  of 
Ishniael,  who  were  more  particularly 
known  by  the  name  of  Arabians.  Ac- 
cording to  the  accounts  of  the  Arabians 
themselves,  the  first  inhabitants  of  their 
coimtry  were  descended  from  Cahtan 


or  Joktan,  son  of  Eber,  and  brother  of 
Pole ;  who,  after  the  division  of  lan- 
sruages,  peopled  this  peninsula  of  Asia. 
The  second  Arabians  who  succeeded 
these  are  the  descendants  of  Ishmoel, 
the  son  of  Abraham  and  Ilngar,  who 
came  and  settled  among  the  antient 
Arabians,  and  was  father  of  tlie  mixed 
Arabians,  or  Mota-Arabes,  or  Mosta- 
Arabes,  or  Ishniaelites. 

The  pure  and  antient  Arabians  were 
divided  into  tril)€s,  as  well  as  the  sons 
of  Ishinael.  Some  of  tliese  tribes  still 
exist  in  Arabia,  others  are  lost  and  ex- 
tinct. The  Ishniaelites  fortned  twelve 
tribes,  according  to  the  number  of  the 
sons  of  Ishmael  (Gen.  xxv.  13, 14.),  viz. 
Nebajoth,  Kcdar,  Adbeel,  Mibsam, 
Mishma,  Dumali,  Massa,  Hadar,  Tema, 
Jetur,  Nephish,  and  Kedemah  ;  but  al- 
though tliese  people  very  carefully  pre- 
serve tlieir  genealogj',  yet  they  cannot 
trace  it  up  to  Ishmael  ;  they  are  obli- 
ged to  stop  at  Aduah,  one  of  his  des- 
cendants ;  the  genealogy,  even  of  Mo- 
hammed, rises  no  higher. 

Besides  the  descendants  of  Ishmael, 
who  ))eopled  the  greater  part  of  Arabia, 
the  sons  of  Abraliam  and  Keturah,  of 
Lot,  of  Esau,  of  Nahor,  and  others, 
dwelt  in  the  same  country,  and  mixed 
with,  or  drove  out  the  old  inhabitants. 

The  inhabitants  of  Arabia  are  divided 
into  (1)  those  who  dwell  in  cities,  and  (2) 
those  who  hve  in  the  fields  and  de- 
serts: the  latter  abide  continually  in 
tents,  and  are  much  more  honest  than 
the  Arabians  who  live  in  towns.  Of 
these,  some  are  Gentiles,  others  Mus- 
sulmans; the  former  preceded  Mo- 
hammed, and  are  now  called  among 
them  Arabians  of  the  days  of  Ignorance  ; 
the  others,  who  have  received  the  doc- 
trines preached  by  Mohammed,  are 
called  Moslemounj  or  Musulmans,  that 
is,  believers.  These  arc  the  people 
who  conquered,  and  who  still  possess, 
great  part  of  Asia  and  Africa  ;  and  who 
founded  the  four  great  monarchies  of 
tlie  Turks,  the  Persians,  Morocco,  and 
Mogul;  not  to  mention  lesser  king- 
doms. 

Arabia  Deserta  is  called  Hegiaz,  and 
is  become  the  most  celebrated  on  ac- 
count of  the  cities  of  Mecca  and  Me- 
dina being  situated  in  it.  Arabia  Pe- 
tra;a  is  now  known  by  the  name  of  Ha* 
gar,  or  Hagiar ;  which  signifies  stone  or 
rock:  but  Arabia  Deserta,  as  under- 
stood by  the  anticnts,  extended  much 
farther  towards  Syria  and  the  Eupluti- 
tes. 
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Joktan,  the  son  of  Ebcr,  having 
settled  in  Yemen,  erected  a  kingdom 
there,  and  was  himself  the  iirst  mo- 
narch. His  son,  Jarab,  succeeded  him : 
he  introduced  the  Arabian  lan^ua^e, 
-which  took  its  name  from  him,  na  ui<l 
the  whole  country.  The  third  king 
was  Jaschab ;  the  foiu'th  was  Abdals- 
schams,  surnamed  Sobas:  from  him 
the  old  Sabeeans  derived  tlieir  name. 
His  descendants  reigned  in  Yemen 
above  2000  years  before  tlie  rise  of 
Mohammedism. 

The  Arabians  in  general  are  cun- 
ning, witty,  generous,  and  ingenious ; 
lovers  of  eloquence  and  poetry  ;  but  su- 
perstitious, vmdictive,  sanguinary,  and 
given  to  robbery  (that  is,  of  those  not 
under  the  protection  of  some  of  their 
own  people)  which  they  think  allow- 
able, because  Abraham,  the  father  of 
Ishmael,  say  they,  gave  his  son  nothing. 
(Gen.  XXV.  5,  G.) 

The  antient  Arabians  were  idolaters: 
they  worshipped  a  stone.  The  black 
stone,  which  lias  the  repute  of  having 
been,  yrom  time  immemorial,  the  object 
of  their  worship,  is  still  to  be  seen  in 
the  Caaba  of  Mecca.  They  say,  tliis 
stone  was  originally  white,  but  has 
wept  itself  black  on  account  of  the  sins 
of  mankind.  Herodotus  says,  that  tiiey 
had  only  two  deities — Bacchus,  and 
Venus,  Alilat,  or  Alila  ta.  Strabo  tells 
us,  that  they  adored  only  Jupiter 
and  Bacchus;  which  Alexander  the 
Great  being  informed  of  resolved  to 
subdue  them,  that  he  might  oblige 
them  to  worship  him  as  their  third 
deity. 

The  modem  Arabians,  descended 
from  Ishmael,  mention  other  names  of 
antient  deities  ailored  in  Arabia;  as 
I^iah,  whom  they  invoked  for  rain ; 
Hafedah,  for  preservation  from  bad  ac- 
cidents in  joiumeys;  Razora,  for  the 
necessaries  of  life ;  Lath,  or  Ablat, 
which  is  a  diminutive  of  Abla,  the  true 
name  of  God ;  Aza,  or  Uza,  from  Aziz, 
which  signifies  the  mighty  God ;  Menat, 
from  Meuan,  distributor  of  favoiu*s.  It 
is  very  probable  that  they  adored  like- 
wise the  two  golden  antelopes,  which 
are  frequently  mentioned  in  their  his- 
tories, and  which  were  consecrated  at 
the  temple  of  Mecca.  The  antient 
Midianites,  among  whom  Moses  re- 
tired, when  he  was  received  by  Jethro, 
worshipped  Abda  and  Hinda.  Uro- 
talt,  mentioned  by  Herodotus,  denotes, 
probably,  the  sun;  and  Alilat,  the 
moon.  The  first  of  these  words  may 
aiguify  the  god  of  light*,  the  aeconii, 


the  god  or  goddess,  eminently.  Sine* 
the  promulgation  of  the  Gospel,  many 
Arabians  have  embraced  Christianity ; 
though  by  far  the  greater  part  con- 
tinue, to  this  day,  to  profess  the  fiuth 
of  Mohammed. 

Aram,  fiflh  son  of  Shem,  was  father 
of  the  people  of  Syria,  who,  from  him, 
are  called  Aramaeans.  Tlie  region, 
which  in  the  Old  Testament  is  dencN 
minated  Aram,  is  a  vast  tract  extend- 
ing from  Mount  Taurus  south  as  far  tf 
Damascus,  and  from  the  Mediterranean 
Sea  in  an  eastern  direction  beyond  the 
Tigris  into  Assyria.  Different  pArts  of 
this  region  are  called  by  different 
uaines ;  as — Aram  JVoAcmatm,  or  Syria 
of  the  Two  Rivers,  that  is,  Jlfejiopof»- 
mia;  Arofm  of  Damascus;  Aram  ff 
Soba ;  Aram  Belhrthob ;  and  Aram  sf 
Maacha  ;  because  the  cities  of  Damas- 
cus, Soba,  Betlurehob,  and  Maachafa, 
were  in  Syria;  or  at  least,  hfecaiMe 
Syria  contamed  the  provinces  of  Soba, 
iMaachah,  Rehob,  &c.  Homer  and 
Hesiod  call  Aramaeans,  those  whom 
the  more  modern  Greeks  call  Syriaaa. 
The  prophet  Amos  (ix.  7.)  seems  to 
say,  that  the  first  Aramaeans  dwelt  ii| 
the  country  of  Kir,  in  Iberia,  where  tha 
river  Cyrus  runs ;  and  that  G<>d  brouirlit 
them  from  thence,  as  he  did  the  He- 
brews out  of  Egypt ;  but  at  what  tima 
this  happened  is  not  known.  Moaoa 
always  calls  the  Syrians  and  inhabi- 
tants of  Mesopotamia,  Araiiiites.  Hie 
Aramaeans  often  warred  against  tba 
Hebrews ;  David  subdued  them,  and 
obliged  them  to  pay  him  tribute.  Solo- 
mon preserved  the  same  authority; 
but,  after  the  separation  of  tlie  teo 
tribes,  it  does  not  appear  that  the  Syri- 
ans were  generally  subject  to  the  kings 
of  Israel ;  unless,  perhaps,  under  Jero- 
boam II.  who  restored  the  kingdooi 
of  Israel  to  its  antient  boundaries.  (9 
Kings  xiv.  25.) 

.^lARAT,  a  celebrated  roountam 
in  the  Greater  Armenia;  on  which 
Noah's  ark  rested  af^er  tlie  deluge. 
(Gen.  vii.  4.)  It  is  of  stopeudoos 
height,  and  inaccessible  to  the  sum- 
mit, which  is  covered  with  perpe- 
tual snow.  *'A^dagh  is  the  nama 
given  to  this  subhme  mountain  by  the 
Turks ;  the  Armenians  call  it  Maeis ; 
but  all  unite  in  reverencing  it  as  tho 
haven  of  tlie  great  ship,  miich  pre- 
served the  father  of  mankind  from  the 
waters  of  the  deluge.  The  height  of 
Ararat  has  never  yet  been  measured 
with  any  aatisfiwtory  degree  of  accu- 
racy, though  captaiB  Mooteitb  of  tba 
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Madras  engineers  has  gone  nearer  to 
the  mark,  perhaps,  than  any  other  tra- 
veller. The  following  are  the  results 
of  several  trigonometrical  ohservations 
which  he  made  at  Erivan,  and  was  so 
kind  as  to  communicate  to  me.  From 
that  place  to  the  highest  point  of  the 
loftiest  head,  he  found  52,000  yards; 
and  from  the  same  s|)ot  to  the  minor 
bead,  55,000  yards.  This  head,  which 
is  distinguished  hy  the  appellation, 
Little  Ararat,  while  the  higher  part  is 
called  Great  Ararat,  is  distant  from  the 
other,  from  peak  to  peak,  12,000  yards. 
These  inaccessible  summits  have  never 
been  trodden  by  the  foot  of  man  since 
the  days  of  Noah,  if  even  then  ;  for  my 
idea  is,  that  the  ark  rested  in  the  spare 
between  these  heads,  and  not  on  the 
top  of  either.  Various  attempts  have 
been  made,  in  different  ages,  to  ascend 
these  tremendous  mountain  p>Tamids, 
but  in  vain.    Their  form,  snows,  and 

glaciers,  are  insurmountable  obstacles : 
ie  distance  being  so  great,  from  the 
commencement  of  the  icv  region  to  the 
highest  points.  Cold  alone  would  be 
the  destruction  of  any  person  who 
should  have  the  hardihood  to  i)crse- 
vere.  On  viewing  Mount  Ararat  from 
the  northern  side  of  the  plain,  its  two 
heads  are  separated  by  a  wide  cleft,  or 
rather  glen,  m  tlie  body  of  the  moun- 
tain. The  rocky  side  of  the  greater 
head  runs  almost  perpendicularly  down 
to  the  north-east,  while  tlie  lesser  head 
rises  from  the  sloping  bottom  of  the 
cleft,  in  a  perfectly  conical  shape.  Both 
beads  are  covered  with  snow.  The 
form  of  the  greater  is  similar  to  the  less, 
onlv  broader  and  rounder  at  the  top, 
and  shows  to  the  north-west,  a  broken 
and  abrupt  front,  opening  about  half 
way  down  into  a  stupendous  chasm, 
deep,  rocky,  and  peculiarly  black.  At 
that  part  of  the  mountain  tne  hollow  of 
the  chasm  receives  an  interruption  from 
the  projection  of  minor  mountains, 
whicii  start  from  the  sides  of  Ararat, 
like  branches  from  the  root  of  a  tree, 
and  run  aloi;^  its  undulating  progres- 
lAons  till  lost  m  the  distant  vapors  of 
the  plain."! 

Areopagus.  See  pp.  125, 12().  supra, 
Arimathea,  a  small  town  to  which 
Joseph  l>elonged  who  begged  the  body 
of  Jesus  from  Pilate  (Matt,  xxvii.  57.) ; 
it  was  about  thirty-six,  or  thirty-seven 
miles  distant  from  Jerusalem. 
Ar:«on  (River).    See  p.  36.  supra. 


AsHDOD.  See  Azores,  p.  517.  it^fra* 

AsHER,  canton  of  the  tribe  o£  See 
p.  13.  supra. 

Asia,  one  of  the  largest  divisions  of 
the  Old  World,  is  not  mentioned  in  the 
Old  Testament.  In  the  New  Testament 
it  is  always  taken  for  Asia  Minor,  as  it 
includes  the  proconsular  Asia,  which 
comprised  the  four  redons  of  Phrygia, 
Mysia,  Caria,  and  Lyaia.  In  this  pro* 
consular  Asia  were  the  seven  churches 
ofEphesus,Laodic8Ba,Pergamos,Phila« 
delpnia,  Sardis,  Smyrna,  and  Thvatira. 

Assos,  a  maritime  city  of  Mysia,  ac- 
cording to  some  geographers,  but  of 
Troas,  according  to  others.  It  is  men- 
tioned in  Acts  XX.  13, 14. 

Assyria,  a  country  of  Asia,  the  boun- 
daries of  which  it  is  difficult  to  assign. 
It  appears  to  have  been  situated  be- 
tween the  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates, 
inclosed  between  those  two  rivers,  from 
the  part  where  the^  begin  to  approach 
each  other  on  leaving  Mesopotamia  to 
that  where  they  join,  not  far  from  their 
mouth  in  the  Uulf  of  Persia. 

It  must  naturally  excite  surprise,  that 
so  small  a  country  should  have  been 
able  to  send  forth  armies  of  a  million  or 
twelve  hundred  thousand  men ;  a  num- 
ber which  dismays  the  imagination, 
especially  when  we  consider  how  many 
attendants  they  must  have  had  exclu- 
sive of  fighting  men.  But  this  kind  of 
enigma  is  explained  by  the  manner  in 
which  these  vast  armies  were  formed. 

From  the  centre  of  a  not  very  exten- 
sive domain  a  warUke  band  frequently 
issued,  which  poured  upon  the  neigh- 
bouring country,  carrying  away  the  in- 
habitants, who,  having  no  other  re- 
source, incorporated  themselves  with 
the  conquerors.  United,  and  allured 
by  the  hope  of  plunder,  they  proceeded 
onwards,  ravaging  other  lands,  and  in- 
creasing their  army  with  tlie  despoiled 
inhabitants,  who  in  like  manner  joined 
them.  Thus  were  formed  those  wan- 
dering hordes,  which,  under  the  name 
of  Assyrians,  subdued  Mesopotamia, 
penetrated  to  Armenia,  Meoia,  and 
Persia,  inundated  Syria  Uke  a  torrent, 
and  carried  devastation  through  Chal- 
dsea,  become  the  country  of  the  Jews. 
As  their  conquests  extended,  the  centre 
of  their  power  became  surrounded 
with  deserts,  and  itself  a  desert.  It  is  in 
vaui  that  we  seek  the  vestiges  of  the 
most  famous  cities,  Nineveh  for  in- 
stance, which,  from  the  descriptions 


1  See  Sir  R.  Ker  Porter^s  Travels  m  Persia,  vol.  i.  pp.  183, 184. 
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that  have  reached  us,  have  been  justly 
rnuiucrnted  among  the  wonders  of  tlie 
world. 

It  is  in  vain,  likewise,  that  we  inquire, 
what  were  the  manners,  religion,  com- 
merce, and  usages  of  the  Assyrians. 
They  must  have  been  tliose  of  all  the 
various  nations  who  united  to  form 
them ;  that  is  to  say,  they  were  con- 
querors and  barbarians  who  allowed 
the  greatest  liberty  in  their  police  and 
their  ceremonies,  provided  none  of 
tlieir  people  adopted  laws  or  practices 
which  might  obstruct  the  success  of 
their  warlike  expeditions. 

It  may  be  sup|K)sed,  that  a  people  in 
this  unsettled  state  had  neither  the  time 
nor  the  means  to  write  annals  which 
may  serve  as  a  basis  for  chronology,  or 
furnish  anv  certain  dates.  The  memory 
of  the  priiicipal  facts  could  only  be  pre- 
served by  tradition,  and  it  has  l>een 
transmitted  to  us  with  not  a  few  vari- 
ations by  the  Greeks.  At  the  same 
time  that  it  is  allowed,  that  we  owe  to 
the  latter  almost  all  tlie  historical 
knowledge  we  possess  relative  to  the 
antient  nations  of  Asia,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted,that  they  have  greatly  disfigured 
it  by  acconmiodating  to  their  x)wn  lan- 
guage and  pronunciation  the  names  of 
persons  and  divinities,  and  assimilating 
events  to  their  own  traditions  in  such  a 
manner,  that  when  we  imagine  we  are 
in  possession  of  authentic  facts,  we  fre- 
quentlv  discover  them  to  be  only  Gre- 
cian fables.  This  observation  may 
serve  to  p<»int  out  the  degree  of  confi- 
dence which  ought  to  be  reposed  in 
the  histories  of  those  antient  times. 
i^'kftch  of  the  History  of  Jfsstfria,  tlhiS' 
trains  of  the  Prophetic  Huntings. 

The  empire  of  Assyria  was  fomided 
by  Ninus,  the  son  of  Belus ;  and,  ac- 
cording to  Herodotus,  it  continued  five 
hundred  and  twenty  years.  (Herod, 
lib.  i.  c.  95.)  Ninus  re1gne<l  one  hundred 
and  twenty-two  years',according  to  some 
liistorians  (Jul.  African,  and  Kiisebius 
in  Chron.),  though  others  make  his 
reign  to  have  lasted  only  seventeen 
years.  (Diod.  ^icul.  lib.  *ii.  c.  i — iv.) 
lie  enlarged  and  embellished  the  an- 
tient city  of  Nineveh,  which  had  been 
built  by  Nimrod,  many  ages  before  his 
time,  (Gen.  x.  9, 10.)  The  commence- 
ment of  his  reign  is  fixed  by  Archbishop' 
I'sher  to  the  year  of  the  world  2737, 
B.  c.  P2<)7,  during  the  period  when  De- 
borah and  Barak  judged  the  Israelites. 

Ninus  was  succeeded  by  his  queen 
Hemiramis,  who  reinied  forty-two 
yean.  She  enlarged  the  Assyrian  em- 


pire, which  she  left  in  a  flourishing  state 
to  her  son  Ninyas,  a.  m.  2831,  b.  c. 
1173.  The  Scriptures  are  totally  silent 
concerning  the  subsequent  history  of 
that  celebrated  monarchy,  and  the  suc- 
cessors of  Ninvas,  until  the  time  of  the 
prophet  Jonafi,  who  flourished  a.  v. 
3180,  B.  c.  824 ;  and  even  then  they  do 
not  state  the  name  of  the  monarch  who 
filled  the  Assyrian  throne.  It  is  evident, 
however,  that  Nineveh  was  at  that 
time  a  city  of  inmiense  extent,  whofsa 
inhabitants,  like  those  of  other  great 
cities  al)ounding  in  wealth  and  luxury, 
were  extremely  corrupt  in  their  morals. 
But,  at  the  preaching  of  Jonah,  both 
sovereign  and  subjects  repented  and 
abandoned  their  evil  ways,  and  thus  for 
a  time  delayed  the  execution  of  the  di- 
vine judgments.  About  fiAy  years  after 
the  time  of  Jonah,  the  Scriptures  men- 
tion a  king  of  Assyria,  named  Pul,  who 
invaded  the  kingdom  of  Israel  in  the 
days  of  Menahem  (2  Kinss  xv.  19. 1 
Chron.  v.  26.),  who  gave  nim  a  thou- 
sand talents  of  silver  to  engage  him  to 
lend  him  his  assistance,  and  seciure  him 
on  his  throne.  Pul  is  supposed  to  have 
been  the  father  of  Sartianapakis,  the 
last  king  of  the  Assyrians,  in  whost 
reign  the  crimes  of  the  Ninevites  havinf 
risen  to  their  utmost  height,  God  raised 
up  enemies  to  chastise  them.  Arbaoes 
tlie  Median,  indignant  at  the  efl[eniinate 
and  luxurious  life  which  Surdanapahii 
led  in  his  palace,  conspired  with  Bele- 
sis, governor  of  Babylon,  to  shake  off 
the  yoke  of  so  worthless  a  sovereign. 
Afler  various  engagements,  they  com- 
pelled him  to  retreat  to  Nineveh,  where 
he  expected  that  he  should  be  able  to 
defend  himself  a  long  time,  because  the 
city  was  strongly  fortified,  and  the  be- 
siegers had  not  machines  to  batter  the 
walls.  But  in  the  third  vear  of  the 
siege,  the  river  Tigris,  being  frwoUen 
with  continual  rains,  overflowed  part 
of  the  city,  agreeably  to  tlu^ pBedibtiidDS 
of  Nahuin  (partiotifarly  i.*&^l^jLAn4 
broke  down  the  wall  Vor  tweii^fi|^ 
lungs.  Sardanhpalus,  that  be  m^t 
not  fall  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies, 
burnt  himself  in  liis  palace,  with  his 
womenand.all  his  immense  treasores. 
(Usher's  AAnals,  p.  48.  a.  m.  3254. 
Athenonis,  hb.  xii.  c.  12.)  Arbaces  uid 
Belesis  then  divided  the  dominions  of 
Sardanapalus :  the  former  had  Media, 
which  he  restored  to  its  hberty ;  the 
latter  had  Babylon,  where  he  reigned 
fourteen  years:  Nineveh  they  left  to 
Ninus  the  voimger,  who  was  heir  to 
the  antient  kings  of  AaByria,  and  main- 
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rained  the  second  Assyrian  monarchy 
with  considerable  splendour;  so  tliat 
•ut  of  the  ruins  of  this  vast  eni[)ire 
there  were  formed  three  considerable 
kingdoms,  viz.  that  of  Nineveh,  that 
of  Dabylon,  and  that  of  tlie  Medes. 
We  shall  briefly  consider  each  of  them, 
separately,  according  to  the  share  they 
had  in  the  afiairs  of  the  JewH. 

Belesis,  chilled  Baladan  by  Isaiah 
(xxxix.  1.  2  Kings  xx.  12.),  is  the  Na- 
iMnassar  of  profane  historians.  He 
founded  the  Babylonian  empire,  of 
which  he  made  Babylon  the  metropolis. 
He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Mero- 
dach-Baladan,  who  cultivated  Hezeki- 
fth*8  friendship,  as  api>ears  from  the 
embassy  which  he  sent  to  the  latter,  to 
congratulate  him  on  his  recovery  from 
sickness  (2  Kings  xx.  12.),  a.  m.  321)1, 
B.  c.  713.  After  this  time  the  sacred 
historians  are  silent  concerning  the 
kings  of  Babylon,  until  the  time  of 
£sar-haddon,  who  is  noticed  in  a  fol- 
lowing page. 

The  younger  Ninus,  who  was  left 
king  of  Assyria  and  Nineveli,  is  the 
Tiglath-pileser  of  the  Scriptures  {2 
Kings  XV.  21).  xvi.  7. 10. 2  Chron.  xxviii. 
20.),  A.  M.  3257,  B.  c.  747.  His  empire 
appears  to  have  been  the  most  cele- 
brated in  the  East ;  as  Ahoz  king  of 
Judali  sent  to  request  his  assistance 
against  Rezin  king  of  Damascus,  and 
Pekah  king  of  Israel.  Accordingly, 
Tiglath-pileser  advanced  with  a  nu- 
merous army,  defeated  Rezin,  captured 
Damascus,  and  put  an  end  to  the  king- 
dom erected  there  by  the  Syrians, 
agreeably  to  the  predictions  of  Isaiah 
(viii.  4.)  and  Amos  fi.5.)  He  also  enter- 
ed the  kingdom  or  Israel,  conquered 
Pekah,  ancl  carried  away  part  of  the 
ten  tribes  beyond  the  river  Euphrates. 
But  Ahaz  soon  had  cause  to  regret  this 
unhallowed  alliance :  for  Tiglath-pile- 
ser exacted  from  him  such  immense 
suras  of  money,  that  he  was  obliged  not 
only  to  exhaust  his  own  treasures,  but 
also  to  take  all  the  gold  and  silver  out  of 
the  temple.  (2  Chron.  xxviii.  20, 21. 24.) 
Ahaz  became  tributary  to  the  As^Tian 
monarch,  whose  successors  found 
abundance  of  pretexts  for  entering  the 
kingdom  of  Judali,  which  they  ulti- 
mately ruined  and  subvert-^d. 

ShaJmaneser,  the  successor  of  Tig- 
lath-pileser, came  into  Syria  a.  m.  3280, 
B.  c.  724,  and  desolated  the  country  of 
the  Moabites,  agreeably  to  the  prophe- 
cy of  Isaiah  (xvi.  IX  dehveretl  three 
years  before.  He  tnen  attacked  Sa- 
maria, and  completed  the  misfortunes 


of  the  Israelites  who  remained,  by  car- 
rying them  into  captivity  beyond  the 
LupTirates.  Thus  terminated  the  king- 
dom of  Israel  a.  m.  328;),  b.  c.  721.  (2 
Kings  xvii.  3.  xviii.  9 — 11.)  Hezekiah, 
by  the  special  protection  of  Ood,  es- 
caped the  fury  of  Shalmaneser,  to 
whom,  however,  he  became  tributary, 
and  the  Assyrian  returned  in  triumph 
to  Nineveh. 

Shortlv  after  these  events,  most  of 
the  maritime  cities  that  were  subject  to 
the  Tyrians  revolted  against  them,  and 
submitted  to  the  Assyrians.  Shalmane- 
ser advanced  to  their  assistance.  These 
cities  furnished  him  with  a  fleet  of  sixty 
or  seventy  vessels,  manned  by  eight 
hundred  Phoenician  rowers.  They 
were  attacke^l  by  the  TjTians  with 
twelve  vessels  only;  who  disperseil 
their  fleet,  and  took  Ave  hundred  pri- 
soners. The  Assyrian  monarch  did 
not  venture  to  lay  siege  to  Tyre  ;  but  he 
left  bodies  of  troops  in  its  vicinity  to 
guard  the  river  and  aqueducts  whence 
the  TjTians  obtamed  their  suppUes  of 
water.  His  precautions  were  frustrat- 
ed by  the  besieged,  who  dug  wells  with* 
in  their  city.  It  was  about  this  time  that 
Isaiah  denounced  against  them  those 
judgmetits  which  are  recorded  in  the 
twenty-third  chapter  of  his  prophecies. 
And  Hezekiah  seems  to  have  availed 
himself  of  the  troubled  state  of  PhoBui- 
cia  and  the  whole  coast  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, in  order  to  attack  the  Phi- 
listines. (2  Kings  xviii.  7,  8.) 

Sennacherib  ascended  the  throne  of 
Assyria  a.  m.  3287,  a.  c.  717,  and  was 
immediately  involved  in  war,  both  in 
Asia  and  in  Egypt.  While  he  wos  thus 
engaged,  Hezekiah  shook  ofl*the  yoke 
of  the  Assyrians,  and  refused  to  pay  the 
tribute  exacted  from  him  by  Shalman- 
eser. It  ap|)ears  from  some  passages  of 
Scripture  that  Hezekiah  baa  concluded 
treaties  of  mutual  alliance  and  defence 
with  the  kings  of  Egypt  and  Ethiopia 
against  the  Assyrian  monarch,  (isn. 
XXX.  1.  et  seq,  2  Kings  xviii.  24.  xix.  9.) 
Upon  Hezekiah's  refusal  of  the  tribute, 
Sennacherib  invaded  Judah  with  a 
mighty  army,  and  captured  the  princi- 
pal cities  ot  that  country.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  he  took  Damascus  in  his 
progress.  The  pious  monarch,  grieved 
to  see  his  kingdom  pillaged,  implored 
peace  of  Sennacherib  on  any  tenns  he 
would  prescribe  ;  and  gave  him  three 
hundred  talents  of  silver  and  thirty 
talents  of  gold  to  withdraw.  But  the 
.  Assyrian,  regardless  alike  of  the  aanc- 
I  tion  of  oaths  and  of  treaties,  continued 
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the  war,  and  prosecuted  his  conquests 
more  vigorously  than  ever.  Nothing 
was  able  to  withstand  liis  (lower ;  and 
of  all  the  strong  places  of  Judah,  none 
remained  uncaptured  but  Jerusalem, 
which  was  reduced  to  the  very  last  ex- 
tremity. Isdiah,  however,  encouraged 
Uezekiahby  promises  of  divine  interpo- 
sition and  deliverance,  and  announced 
that  the  enemy  would  soon  be  obliged 
to  return  into  liis  own  country.  (2  Kings 
xix.  20—34.)  Accordingly,  aAer  Sen- 
nacherib had  defeated  the  allied  forces 
of  the  king  of  Egypt  and  of  Tirhakah 
kin^  of  Ethiopia,  who  had  advanced 
against  him  to  assist  Hezekiah,  he  re- 
turned into  Judah  with  immense  spoil, 
and  renewed  the  seige  of  Jerusalem : 
but  an  angel  of  Jehovah  slew  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty-five  thousand  of  his 
troops.  (2  Kmgs  xix.  35.)  Sennacherib 
returned  to  Nineveh,  where  two  of  his 
sons,  weary  of  his  tyranny  and  savage 
temper,  slew  him  while  he  was  wor- 
shipping in  the  temple  of  Nisroch  his 
goo,  and  immediately  fied  into  the 
mountains  of  Annenia.  (2  Kings  xix. 
37.  Tobit  i.  21.) 

It  was  during  the  first  year  of  this 
wmr  that  Hezekiah  fell  sick,  and  was 
cured  in  a  miraculous  manner,  and  that 
the  shadow  of  the  sun  went  back  ten 
degrees  on  the  dial  of  the  palace,  to 
prove  the  truth  of  Isaiah's  prediction 
of  his  recovery.  The  report  oi  this  cure 
having  reached  as  far  as  Babylon,  the 
king  Merodach-Baladan  sent  ambassa- 
dors to  congratulate  Hezekiah  on  his 
recovery,  and  to  acquaint  themselves 
with  the  miracle.  (2Kingsx\'iii.xix.xx. 
Isa.xxxviii.  xxxix.)  Hezekiah,  flattered 
with  the  honour  thus  conferred  on  him, 
in  the  secret  pride  and  vanity  of  his 
heart,  showed  the  ambassadors  tlie  vast 
treasure  he  possessed,  and  all  the  mag- 
nificence of  his  palace.  For  this  he 
was  reproved  by  the  prophet  Isaiah, 
who  predicted  that  all  his  riches  would 
one  day  be  transported  to  Babylon. 

▲.  M.  3294,  B.  c.  710.  On  the  death 
of  Sennacherib,  Esar-haddon,  another 
of  his  sons,  reigned  in  his  stead.  He  is 
called  Sargon  by  Isaiah,  (xx.  1.)  He 
reigned  twenty -nine  years,  during 
winch  he  waged  war  with  the  Philis- 
tines, from  whom  his  general,  Tartan, 
took  Ashdod.  He  also  attacked  Egypt 
)and  Ethiopia  (Isa.  xx.),  and  Idumcea 
or  Edom  (Isa.  xxxiv.),  in  order  to 
avenge  the  injuries  they  had  commit- 
.ted  against  his  father  Sennacherib; 
and  at  length  he  took  Jerusalem,  and 
curried    Mamusseh   lung  of  Judah 


to  Babylon.  (2  Chron.  xxxiii.)  Tltisi 
last  war,  however,  happened  long  aAer 
those  above  related.  Esar-haddon 
restored  the  ^lory  of  Assyria ;  and,  in 
addition  to  his  other  victories,  to  th^ 
sceptre  of  Nineveh  he  united  that  of 
Babylon,  having  availed  himself  of  the 
intestine  troubles  and  commotions  oc- 
casioned by  the  extinction  of  the  roval 
family,  to  make  himself  master  of  that 
city,  and  annex  it  to  his  former  domi- 
nions. Manasseh,  havinff  been  restored 
to  the  divine  favour  aner  a  deep  and 
sincere  repentance,  obtained  his  liberty, 
and  returned  to  Jerusalem,  aAer  a 
short  ci^ptivityat  Babylon.  (Udier'a 
Annals,  a.  m.  3327.) 

Saosduchin  or  Nebuchadnezzar  L 
succeeded  Esar-haddon,  and  reigned 
twenty  years,  according  to  Ptolemy. 
Having  conquered  Arphaxad  king  of 
the  Medes  (the  Deioces  of  Herodotus^ 
lib.  i.  cc.  101, 102.),  he  resolved  to  sub- 
jugate all  the  neighbouring  territories, 
tie  therefore  dispatched  Holoftmes 
into  Syria  and  Palestine  with  an  im- 
mense army;  but  that  general  was 
slain,  and  his  army  totally  discomfited, 
before  Betliulia,  in  the  manner  related 
in  the  apocryphal  book  of  Judith. 

A.  M.  3356,  B.  c.  648,  Saracus,  other- 
wise called  Chinaldon  or  Chyna-La- 
danus,  succeeded  Saosduchin  in  the 
A^jrrian  throne.  Havingrendered  him- 
self obnoxious  to  his  subjects  bj  hit 
efifeminacy,  and  the  Uttle  care  he  took 
of  his  dominions,  Nabopolassar  satrap 
of  Babylon,  and  Cyaxares  the  son  <» 
Astyages  king  of  Media,  leagued  toge- 
ther against  him.  He  was  besiegea  in 
Nineveh,  which  was  taken  by  his  ene- 
mies, who  partitioned  his  dominioni 
betM'een  them  ;  Nabopolaasar  becom- 
ing master  of  Nmeven  and  Babykn, 
and  Cyaxares  having  Media  and  the 
adjacent  provinces.  (Usher's  Annak^ 
A.  M.  3378,  p.  62.) 

Athens,  a  celebrated  cij^  of  Greece^ 
some  time  a  veiy  powerful  common- 
wealth, distin^ished  by  the  miUtaiy 
talents,  but  still  more  by  the  learning, 
eloquence,  and  politeness  of  its  inlut- 
bitants.  Saint  Paul  coming  hither,  ▲.  n. 
32,  found  themplimged  in  idolatry,  oe- 
cupied  in  inquiring  aind  reporting  new% 
curious  to  know  every  thing,and  aiTideJl 
in  opinion  concemingreligion  and  hap* 
piness.  fActs  xvii.)  The  great  apoios 
of  the  Gentiles,  takins  opporttmitkn 
here  to  preach  Jesus  Christ,  was  car- 
ried before  the  judges  of  the  trfliaaali 
called  the  Areopagus;  whehs  he  ginw 
an  inustriooB  testimoBj  to  tmdiy  anl)! 
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remarkable  Instance  of  powerful  rea- 
joning.  (See  an  account  of  the  Areo- 
pagus in  pp.  125,  126.  supra.) 

Some  of  the  finest  specimens  of  an- 
tient  art  at  Athens  now  adorn  the 
British  Museum.  The  reader,  who  is 
desirous  of  a  full  account  of  the  mo- 
dem state  of  Athens,  and  of  it  various 
monuments  of  former  times,  is  referred 
to  the  Travels  of  Dr.  Clarke,  to  the 
Classical  Tour  of  Mr.  Dodwell,  and  to 
Mr.  Stuart's  Antiquities  of  Athens. 

Attalia,  a  maritime  city  of  Pam- 
phylia,  and  the  chief  residence  of  the 
prefect  It  derived  its  name  from  kinc 
Attains,  its  founder.  Hither  Saint  Paiu 
went  from  Perga  in  Pamphylia.  (Acts 
xiy.  25.) 

AzoTui,  or  AsHDOD,  a  city  of  Ju- 
diba,  is  situated  between  Gaza  and 
Jamnla,  or  Jafnia,  in  a  pleasant  plain. 
Here  the  ark  of  Jehovah  triumphed 
OTer  the  Philistine  idol  Dagon  (1  Sam. 
▼.  2.),  and  Philip  the  Evangelist  was 
ibund,  after  he  had  baptised  the  Ethi- 
opian eunuch.  (Acts  viii.  40.)  It  is  at 
present  an  inconsiderable  place,  and 
m  its  vicinity  are  numerous  reliques  of 
antiquity. 

Babtlon,  the  metropolis  of  Chaldsea, 

began  to  be  built  at  the  same  time  as 

tiie  tower  of  Babel,  and  both  were  left 

unfinished  at  the  confusion  of  tongues. 

Gen.  xi.  4 — 8.) 

The  earhest  notice  of  Babvlon  in 
profane  history  is,  that  Belus  IL  who 
18  frequently  confounded  with  Belus  I. 
or  Nimrod,  built  the  tower  of  Belus,  at 
Babylon,  where  he  was  buried,  and 
had  a  temple  dedicated  to  him,  which 
the  Chaldteans,  or,  Babylonian  priests, 
used  for  an  observatory.  And  the  as- 
tronomical observations  which  Alex- 
ander found  at  Babylon,  and  sent  to 
Aristotle,  are  said  to  have  been  con- 
tinued for  1908  years  back,  which 
wotild  brinff  their  conunencement  to 
ft.  c.  2230,  tne  most  likely  date  of  the 
accession  of  Belus  II. 

Herodotus,  who  visited  Babylon, 
takes  no  notice  of  its  founder,  or  of  its 
antiquity :  he  only  tells  us,  that  it  was 
principally  improved  by  two  queens, 
Bemiramis  and  Nitocris,  who  stren^h- 
ened  its  fortifications,  guarded  it  against 
inundations,  and  improved  and  adorned 
h;  and  that  one  of  tne  ffates  of  Babylon 
litts  called  the  Gate  orSemiramis.  Ni- 
teeris  appears  to  have  been  the  queen 
of  Nebuchadnezzar,  who  was  regent 
during  his  distraction,  and  completed 
^KNM  great  works  which  he  began ;  and 


Semiramis  lived  only  five  generations, 
or  lG(i  years,  before  Nitocris,  and  was 
therefore  most  probably  the  wife  of 
NalK)nassar,  king  of  Babylon,  who  be- 
gan to  reign  b.  c.  747.  It  is  not  indeed 
likely  that  Babylon  should  ffrow  great, 
till  the  dechne  of  her  rival  Nineveh. 

The  testimony  of  Herodotus,  which 
is  of  considerable  weight,  refutes  the 
fiction  of  Ctesias,  followed  by  Diodorus 
and  Justin,  that  Scinirnini^,  the  builder 
of  the  immense  walls  of  Babylon,  was 
the  wifeof  Nhms  II.  the  second  founder 
of  Nineveh.  Moses  Chorenensis,  in  his 
Armenian  History,  with  more  proba- 
bility, relates,  that  "  Semiramis  built  a 
city  and  palace  in  the  most  fruitful  and 
pleasant  part  of  Annenia,  whither  she 
resorted  to  spend  the  summer  season, 
and  resided  the  rest  of  the  year  at  Ni- 
neveh." She  might  perhaps  have  con- 
tributed to  finish  the  walls  of  Nineveh 
after  her  husband's  death  ;  for  Suidas 
relates,  that  *^  Semiramis,  the  first  As- 
syrian queen,  walled  Nineveh  about, 
and  caUed  it  Babylon,  changing  its 
name."  (Voce  2«f«pa/ttf.)  But  from 
what  authority  does  not  apiiear.  The 
change  of  name  is  improbable. 

The  city  of  Babvlon  was  originally 
built  by  Nimrod,  along  with  the  tower 
of  Babel,  on  the  western  bank  of  the 
Euphrates.  (Gen.  x.  10.  xi.  4.)  At 
first  it  was  probably  but  small ;  but  was 
afterwards  enlarged  and  improved  by 
Belus,  Semiraims,  Nebuchadnezzar, 
and  his  queen,  whom  Herodotus  calls 
Nitocris,  until  it  became  the  wonder 
of  the  world. 

According  to  Herodotus,  Babylon 
was  a  perfect  square,  each  side  of 
which  was  120  stadia,  of  course  its  cir- 
cuit 480  stadia,  the  same  as  that  of 
Nineveh ;  but  its  area  was  considerably 
greater.  The  walls  were  200  royal 
cubits  high,  and  50  wide.  On  the  top 
were  erected  small  watch-towers,  of 
one  story  high,  leaving  a  space  between 
them  through  which  a  chariot  and 
four  horses  might  pass  and  turn.  In 
the  circumference  of  the  wall,  at  dif- 
ferent intervals,  were  a  hundred  massy 
ffates  of  brass,  whose  hinges  and 
nrames  were  of  the  same  metal.  The 
whole  was  surrounded  by  a  wide  and 
deep  trench,  full  of  water.  Of  the 
earth  dug  out  of  the  trench  bricks  ^^ 
were  made,  which  were  baked  in  &^^ 
furnace,  and  when  laid  were  cement-  ^ 
ed  with  hot  bitumen. 

This  circuit  of  480  stadia  is  reckoned 
*^  enormous  and  improbable,"  by  M^or 
Rennd  (Mem.  on  the  Geography  6f 
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Herodotus,  p.  S53.) ;  and  he  prefers  the 
lower  reports  of  Clitarchus,  who  ac- 
eotniuinied  Alexander,  365  stadia ;  or 
of  Diodorus,  from  Ctesias,  300  stadia, 
supposing  that  the  present  numbers  of 
Herodotus  are  corrupt,  (pp.  340.  3Gd.) 
But  of  tiiis  there  is  no  evidence ;  rather 
the  contrary.  For  Pliny  and  Solinus 
both  agree  with  Herodotus,  reckoning 
the  circuit  60  Roman  miles,  at  8  sta- 
dia to  a  mile.  And  surely  Herodotus, 
who  visited  Babylon  above  a  century 
before  Cliturchus,  and  near  three  cen- 
turies before  the  time  of  Diodorus,  and 
is  a  more  credible  witness  tliat  Ctesios, 
is  more  to  be  regarded,  especially  as  he 
visited  it  earlier,  and  tlierefore  in  a 
more  unimpaired  state ;  and  ap])ear8  to 
have  surveyed  it  with  much  attention. 
Indeed,  a  strong  presimiptive  argu- 
ment of  the  tidelity  of  the  report  of 
Herodotus,  is  the  sameness  of  the 
dimensions  of  Nineveh  and  Babylon. 
The  distinguishing  trait  in  Nefouchad- 
nczar's  character  was  inordinate  pride, 
which  occasioned  his  humiliation.(Dan. 
iv.  29 — 31.)  He  wished  to  surpass  Ni- 
neveh, the  greatest  city  in  the  world  ; 
which  contained  150  +  90  =  13500 
square  stadia,  within  its  walls ;  but  the 
walls  of  Babylon  contained  120+120 
=14400  square  stadia;  or  900  more 
tliun  the  former.  The  walls  too  were 
twice  as  high ;  and  if  the  towers  thereon 
were  not  as  numerous  (only  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty,  according  to  Diodorus),  it 
was  only  because  the  city  was  defended 
on  the  western  side  by  deep  and  exten- 
sive morasses,  which  rendered  also 
fewer  gates  and  communication  with 
tlie  country  necessary  on  that  side. 
Thus,  when  Alexander,  after  his  return 
from  India,  in  order  to  avoid  the  evils 
foretold  by  the  sootiisayers,  if  he  en- 
tered the  city  on  the  eastern  side  wish- 
ed to  have  entered  by  the  west,  he  was 
cumpelled,by  tlie  marshes  and  morasses 
on  that  side,  to  relinquish  the  attempt : 
as  we  learn  from  Arrian.  (hb.  7.)  And 
of  the  principal  gates  of  the  city,  we 
may  collect  from  Herodotus  hb.  2.), 
that  the  gate  of  Ninus,  or  Nineveh, 
fronted  the  north ;  the  gate  of  ChaldeBa, 
the  south ;  and  the  gates  of  Semiramis, 
Belus,and  Cis9ia,or  Susa,the  east,  pro- 
ceeding from  north  to  south.^ 
.«  Tlie  magnificence  and  splendour  of 
Babylon,  af^er  its  enlargement  and  im- 
provement by  Nebuchaanezzar,when  it 


became  one  of  the  wonders  of  the 
world,  is  well  expressed  by  his  arrogant 
boast :  ^'  Is  not  this  great  Babylon,  which 
I  have  built  for  the  house  [or  capital]  of 
my  kingdom,  by  the  might  of  my  power, 
and  for  the  honour  of  my  majesty  ?" 
(Dan.  iv.  30)  It  contained  many  streetSi 
adorned  with  houses,  three  or  four 
stories  high ;  and  these  furnished  with 
spacious  parks  and  gardens.  Among 
its  curiosities,  the  most  celebrated  were, 
1.  The  tower  and  temple  of  Belua,  oft 
the  western  side  of  the  Euphrates, 
which  ran  through  the  centre  of  the 
city,  from  north  to  south ;  2.  The 
strong  and  spacious  palace  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, which  formed  the  citadel; 
and,  3.  The  hanging  gardens. 

1.  The  tower  of  Iklus  was  of  a  pyra- 
midal form,  somewhat  loftier,  but  \em 
mossy,  tiian  the  pyramids  of  Eg^^it.  It 
consisted  of  eight  stories,  of  which  the 
lowest  was  a  stadium  in  breadth  (or  500 
feet),  and  it  rose  to  the  some  altitude. 
On  the  summit,  according!  o  Diodora% 
was  erected  a  statue  of  Belus,  40  feet 
high :  but  Herodotus,  when  he  visited 
Babylon,  found  no  statute  there.  Thie 
intelligent,  traveller,  however,  was  in- 
formed by  the  Chaldo^ans,  that  there 
formerly  stood  in  the  temple  of  BehM 
adjoining  a  statue  of  solid  gold,  twelve 
cubits  high,  which  was  spared  by  Darius 
Hystaspes,  but  afterwards  was  taken 
away  by  Xerxes,  who  slew  the  pnest 
that  forbade  him  to  remove  it.^  Might 
not  this  have  been  the  identical  **  gold- 
en image,"  made  by  Nebuehaduezzar, 
in  all  the  pride  of  conquest,  which  he 
set  up  as  an  object  of  idolatrous  worahip 
to  his  subjects,  recorded  by  the  pro- 
phet Daniel  ?  (iii.  I.)  It  was  evidently 
disthict  from  the  statue  or  image  of 
Jupiter  Belus,  noticed  by  Herodotus 
and  Didorus;  and  was  designed  to 
represent  Nebuchadnezzar  himself  or 
the  genius  of  his  empire,  accordi^  to 
Jerome,  supported  by  Daniel : — **  Tkt» 
art  this  head  of  goldJ'^  (Dan.  iL  3B.) 
This  arrogant  monarch,  having  made 
not  only  the  head,  but  the  whole  image 
of  gold,  prefiguring  the  stability  and 
permancy  of  his  empire,  in  oppontioB 
to  the  succession  of  the  four  mo- 
norchies,  signified  by  the  image,  in  ti$ 
dream  compounded  of  various  metak 
And  the  height  of  the  image,  twehe 
cubits,  mentioned  by  the  ChaKdKeoii 
well  accorded  with  the  breadth,  **tiBL 


1  See  Rennel's  Map  of  Babylon,  p.  335. 
S  Herodotus,  1.  §  182. 
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cubita,*^  noticed  in  Scripture  (perhaps,  | 
with  the  arms  extencled).  For  the 
height,  **  sixty  cubits,"  beiug  evidently 
disproportionate  to  its  breadth,  must 
have  included  the  elevation  of  the  pil- 
lar, or  pedestal  on  which  it  stood. 

Both  the  tower  and  the  temple  of 
Belus  (the  former  of  which  prubabiy 
stood  on  the  site  of  the  tower  of  Babel, 
Gen.  zi.  4.)  were  enclosed  within  a 
square  court  of  two  stadia  in  length, 
having  gates  of  brass,  which  were  still 
subsisting  in  the  time  of  Herodotus. 
It  fronted,  probably,  the  middle  eastern 
gate  of  Belus. 

fL  The  royal  palace  and  citadel  were 
spacious,  and  strongly  fortified.  The 
former  was  a  square  of  five  stadia  in 
circuit.  It  was  contiguous  to  the  cita- 
del, called  by  Berosus,  "^  Borsippon,'* 
and  by  Strabo,  ^Borsippa,"  which  was 
a  square  of  15  stadia.  These  names 
are  evidently  derived  from  the  Punic, 
"  Byrsa,  or  Bursa ;"  or  from  the  He- 
brew, •'  Bosrah ;"  all  signifying  **a  for- 
tress :"  and  they  are  still  retained,  with 
some  slight  variation,  by  the  natives: 
for  Niebuhr  observed  a  ruin  on  the 
west  side  of  the  river,  which  his  guide 
called  Birs;  where,  according  to  the 
tradition  of  the  country,  Jbrmerly  stood 
Nimrod's  palace.^ 

S.  The  celebrated  hanging  gardens, 
also  contiguous  to  the  royal  palace, 
were  built  by  Nebuchadnezzar  to  gra- 
tify his  wife,  who  was  a  native  of  Me- 
dia, a  mountainous  country,  with  the 
resemblance  of  her  own,  in  the  level 
country  of  Babylon.  According  to 
JXiodorus,  tiiey  formed  a  square  oi  400 
feet  (about  di  acres)  supported  by  20 


walls,  eleven  feet  asunder,  and  50  cu- 
bits high,  commanding  an  extensive 
view  over  Uie  walls.  Trees  of  various 
kinds  wore  planted  therein,  some  of 
considerable  size  ;  not  less  than  eight 
cubits  in  ^irth,  according  to  Curtius. 
And  Strabo  mentions  a  contrivoiice  to 
prevent  the  large  roots  from  injuring 
the  superstructure,  by  buildins  vast 
hollow  piers,  which  were  filled  with 
earth  to  receive  them.  These  trees, 
modem  travellers  inform  us,  have 
been  perpetuated  in  tlie  same  place, 
notwithstanding  the  sinking  of  the 
terraces,  by  the  mouldering  of  the 
piers  that  supported  them.  And  Nie- 
buhr observed  there  trees  of  particular 
kind,  some  very  antient,  which  have 
been  left  untouched  by  the  inhabi- 
tants ;  whereas,  from  the  Gulf  of  Per- 
sia to  that  neighourhood,  no  other 
kinds  are  to  be  found  than  date  and 
fruit  trees.^ 

The  Scriptures  are  totally  silent  con- 
cerning these  celebrated  gardens :  but 
they  mention  the  willows  which  were 
pianced  on  the  banks  of  tlie  rivers  of 
Babylon.  Isaiah  (xv.  7.)  describiiu^  in 
nroplietic  language  the  captivity  ofthe 
Moabites  bv  NebuchadnezzRr,says,  that 
they  thaU  be  carried  away  to  the  valley 
ofunUowt,  The  territory  surrounding 
the  ruins  of  antient  Babylon  is,  at  pre- 
sent, composed  chiefly  of  plains,  whose 
soil  is  rich,  and  the  river  banks  are  still 
hoary  with  reeds,  and  covered  with  the 
grey  ozier  willows,  on  which  the  cap- 
tives of  Israel  suspended  tlieir  harjns 
and  refused  to  be  comforted,  while 
their  conquerors  tauntingly  command- 
ed them  to  sing  the  songs  of  Sion.3 


"  By  the  waters  of  Babylon  we  sat  down  and  wept, 
When  we  remembered  thee,  O  Sion. 
We  hanged  cor  hanw  upon  the  willows, 
In  the  midst  thereot.     For  there, 
They  that  carried  us  away  captive  required  of  uii 
A  song ;  and  they  that  wattea  us,  required 
Mirth. — ^  Sing  as  one  ofthe  songs  of  Sion.' 
How  shall  we  sing  thk  Lord's  song  in  a  stranjre  landP' 

Psalm  czzxvii. 


The  prophet  Isaiah  also,  describing 
the  calamities  that  were  to  be  inflicted 
on  Babylon  by  Cyrus,  calls  this  city  the 
desert  of  the  sea,  Jeremiah,  to  the  same 
purport  says.(li.  36.  42.),  /  will  dnf  up 
the  f^fiof  Babylon  and  make  her  aprtngs 
dry, — The  sea  is  come  up  upon  her. 


She  is  covered  with  the  multitude  of  the 
waves  thereof.  Megasthenes^  states, 
that  Babylon  was  built  in  a  place 
which  had  before  so  greativ  abounded 
with  water,  that  it  was  called  the  sea. 
Babylon  rapidly  declined  difring  the 
Persian  dynasty:    Darius  Hystaspes^t^i^ 


1  Tom.  iij>.  236.  S  Dr.  Hales's  Analysis  of  Chronology,  vol.  i.  pp.  45^— 4ft6. 

3  Sur  R.  ST.  Porter*8  Travels  in  Oeorgia,  Persia,  Ac.  vol.  ii.  p.  207. 
^  In  Eusibius  De  Prep.  Evang.  lib.  iz.  c.  41. 
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broke  down  the  walLi,  and  took  away 
the  gates,  which  Cyrus  had  spared. 
Alexander  the  Great  designed  to  re- 
build the  temple  of  Belus,  which  had 
gone  to  decay ;  and  actually  employed 
ten  thousand  labourers  for  two  months 
in  removing  the  rubbish  ;  but  the  at- 
tempt was  rendered  abortive,  by  his 
premature  death,  in  the  flower  of  his 
age,  and  pride  of  conquest.  Seleucus 
Nicator,  his  successor  in  the  kingdom 
of  Syria,  dismantled  and  spoiled  Ba- 
bylon, to  build  Seleucia  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood, to  wliich  he  transplanted 
tlie  inhabitants ;  and  in  Strabo's  time, 
about  the  Christian  era,  **  the  greater 
part  of  Babylon  was  become  a  desert  ;'* 
which  the  Parthian  kings  converted 
into  a  park,  where  they  took  the  re- 
creation of  hunting,  in  Jerome's  time, 
A.  D.  340.  Thus  were  gradually  ful- 
filled the  predictions  of  Scripture : — 
'^Babylon,  the  beauty  of  kingdoms,  the 
glory  of  the  pride  of  the  Chaldieans, 
shall  become  as  Sodom  and  Gomorrah, 
which  God  overthrew.  It  shall  never 
be  re-estabUshed,  neither  shall  it  be 
inhabited  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion. The  Arab  shall  not  pitch  his 
tent  there,  nor  shall  the  shepherd 
make  his  fold  there  :  the  wild  beasts 
of  the  desert  shall  lie  there,  and  howl- 
ing monsters  shall  fill  their  houses : — 
for  her  time  is  near  to  come,  and  her 
days  shall  not  be  prolonged."  (Isaiah 
xiii.  17— 23.)i 

The  remains  of  antient  Babylon,  as 
described  by  recent  travellers,  are  so 
vast,  that  the  whole  could  never  be 
8us|>ectcd  of  having  been  the  work  of 
human  hands,  were  it  not  for  the  layers 
of  bricks,  which  are  found  therein. 
They  are  flrebaked,and  cemented  with 
zeplit,  or  bitumen ;  between  each  layer 
are  found  oziers.  Here  are  found  those 
large  and  thick  bricks  imprinted  with 
unknown  characters,  specimens  of 
which  are  preserved  in  the  British 
Museum,  in  the  Museum  of  the  East- 
India  Company,  and  in  other  deposi- 
tories of  antiquities.  The  composition 
of  these  bricks  corresponds  exactly 
with  the  account,  given  by  the  sacred 
historian  of  the  builders  of  Babel. 
Ijct  us  make  hrick  (said  they),  and  hum 
them  thoroughly,  Jlnd  they  had  brick 
for  stonif  ami  slime  had  they  for  mortar » 
(Gon.  xi.  3.) 


The  name  of  Babylon  was  myistical- 
ly  given  to  Rome  by  the  Apogtle 
Peter,  as  we  have  shown  at  length  in 
the  critical  preface  to  his  first  Epistle. 
Sketch  of  the  History  of  the  Bahytontan 

or  Chaldaan  Empire^  to  illusiraU  tkt 

Predictions  of  the  Prophets. 

A.  M.  3398,  B.  c.  606.  Nabopolassar 
having  associated  his  son  Nebuchad- 
nezzar with  him  in  the  empire,  sent 
him  to  reduce  the  provinces  of  Syria 
and  Palestine,  which  had  revolted 
from  him.  In  liis  way  thither,  the 
young  prince  defeated  the  army  of 
Pharaoh  Necho  king  of  Effypt  and  re- 
captured Carchemish.  (Jer.  xlvL  2.) 
Having  penetrated  into  Judoea,  he  be- 
sieged Jerusalem,  and  took  it ;  and 
caused  Jehoiakim,  the  son  of  Josiafa 
king  of  Judah,  to  be  put  in  chains,  in- 
tending to  have  him  carried  to  Babylon; 
but,  beuig  moved  with  his  repentance 
and  affliction,  he  restored  him  to  his 
throne.  (2  Chron.  xxxvi.  6.)  Great 
numbers  of  the  Jews,  and,  among  the 
rest,  some  children  of  the  royal  fami- 
ly, were  carried  captive  to  Babylon, 
whither  all  the  royal  treasures,  and 
part  of  the  sacred  vessels  of  the  tem}^ 
were  likewise  transported.  (2  Chron. 
xxxvi.  7.  Dan.  i.  1 — ^7.)  Thus  was  ac- 
complished the  judgment  which  God 
had  denounced  to  Hezekiah  by  the 
prophet  Isaiah  (xxxix.  5—7.)  From 
this  celebrated  period,  which  was  the 
fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim  kingofJadah, 
we  are  to  date  the  seventy  years  cap- 
tivity of  the  Jews  at  Babylon,  so  ofboi 
foretold  by  Jeremiah.  Among  the 
members  of  the  royal  family  thus  taken 
captives  was  the  proj^het  Daniel ;  Eze- 
kiel  followed  some  time  afterwards. 

A.  M.  3399,  B.  c.  605.  Nabopolassar 
died,  and  Nebuchadnezzar  beffan  to 
reign  alone;  and  in  the  fourth  year 
of  his  empire  he  had  the  memorable 
vision  related  and  interpreted  by 
the  prophet  Daniel,  (ii.)  At  this 
time  Jehoiakim  revolted  fipom  the 
king  of  Babylon,  whose  generals 
marched  against  him,  and  ravaged 
his  country.  (2  Kings  xxir.  1,  2.) 
Jehoiakim  "slept  with  his  fathers,** 
neither  regretted  nor  lamented  by 
his  subjects,  agreeably  to  the  nn* 
diction  of  Jeremiah  (xxii.  18,  19.); 
though  the  precise  manner  of  its  fuU 
fiiment  is  not  recorded  by  the  sacred 


^  For  an  account  of  the  present  state  of  the  Ruins  of  antient  Babylon,  aee  Mr.  Bich's 
wo  Memoirs  on  the  Ruins  of  Babylon,  and  particularly  Sir  R.  K.  Porter's  Travels  m 

30&--332.  3371-400 ;  where  the  reader  wiU  find 


beautiful  viawsand  plans  of  tM  mins  of  thean$iant  tewer  of  Biibel,aa  wall  as  Bab/kn  itfoK. 
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historian.  Jehoiachin  or  Jeconiah,  also 
called  Couiah  (Jer.  xxii.  24.),  succeed- 
ed to  the  throne  and  ini(|iiity  of  his 
father;  and  in  the  eighth  year  of  his 
reign  Jerusalem  was  hesio^ed  and  tak- 
en by  the  generals  of  Nebuchadnezzar ; 
and  Jehoiachin,  together  with  part  of 
the  nobility,  and  the  pruices  of  tlie 
people,  were  carried  into  captivity  to 
Babylon.  (2  Kings  xxiv.  G— 16.)— Mat- 
taniah,  also  called  Zcdckiah,  who  was 
the  uncle  of  Jehoiachin,  was  elevated 
to  the  throne,  and  left  at  Jerusalem, 
A.  M.  3405,  B.  c.  599.  (2  Kings  xxiv.  17.) 

Nebuchadnezzar  did  nut  continue 
long  at  Babylon.  Having  received  iii- 
telhgence  that  Zedekiuh  had  made  ai: 
alliance  with  Pharaoh  Hophra,  king 
of  Kgypt,  and  had  violated  his  oath 
of  fidelity,  Nebuchadnezzar  marched 
against  him,  defeated  his  forces,  and 
laid  siege  to  Jenisalem,  agreeably  to 
the  prediction  of  Jeremiah,  (xliv.  3().) 
The  arrival  of  the  Egyptian  monarch, 
at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army,  gave 
the  besieged  a  gleam  of  hope,  but 
tlieir  joy  was  of  short  duration.  The 
Egyptians  were  defeated,  and  the  con- 
queror returned  to  Jerusalem,  which 
he  took  by  stonn,  afler  a  siege  of  two 
years,  A.  M.  34K),  B.  c.  5b8.  Zedekiah 
was  arrested  in  his  flight,  and  conduct- 
ed to  Rihiath,  where  Nebuchadnezzar 
was.  After  seeing  his  two  children  put 
todeath  before  his  face,  the  Jewish  king 
was  deprived  of  both  his  eyes,  loaded 
with  chains,  and  carried  to  Babylon, 
where  he  died.  Jerusalem  was  destroy- 
ed, the  temple  pillaged  and  burnt,  and 
the  chief  of  the  peofile  that  yet  surviv- 
ed were  carrie<l  into  captivity  beyond 
the  Euphrates.  Only  a  wretched  rem- 
nant of  the  common  ])eople  was  left 
in  Judiea,  under  the  government  of 
Gedaliah  the  son  of  Ahikam  ( Jer.  xl.  5.) ; 
who  being  afterwards  put  to  death  by 
lahmael  the  son  of  Nethaniah,  part  of 
die  people  withdrew  into  Egypt  with 
Jeremiah  (xli.  xhi.),  and  the  rest  were, 
a  few  years  afterwards,  transported  to 
Babylon  by  Nebuzaradan.  (Jer.  lii.  3().) 

A.  M.  <i419,  B.  c.  585.  Three  years 
ailer  the  capture  of  Jerusalem,  Nebu- 
chadnezzar commenced  the  siege  of 
Tjrre ;  he  closely  invested  it  for  twelve 
years,  and  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  the 
siege  he  took  that  city.  During  this 
interval  he  waged  war  with  the  Si- 
donians,  Ammonites,  Moabites,  and 
Edomitea  or  Idumeans,  in  confonnity 
with  the  propiieeies  of  Jeremiali,  £ze- 
kiel,  and  Obadiah.  (Jer.  zliiL  xliv.  xlvi. 
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Ezek.  xxvi. — ^xxviii.  Obad.  through* 
out.)  Having  captured  Tyre,  Nebu* 
chadnezzar  entered  Egypt,  and  laid 
waste  the  whole  country.  (Ezek.  xxix. 
— xxxi.)  Pharaoh  Hophra  (the  Apries 
of  profane  historians)  was  put  to  death 
by  his  enemies  (Jer.  xliv.  30.  Ezek. 
xxxii.) ;  and  Amusis,  his  rival  for  tlie 
throne,  was  left  to  govern  that  coun- 
try in  his  stead.  Nebuchadnezzar  car- 
ried a  great  number  of  captives  from 
Egypt  to  Babylon. 

Ai\er  his  return  from  these  success- 
ful expeditions,  Nebuchadnezzar  em- 
ployed himself  in  embellishing  Baby* 
ion ;  but,  to  humble  his  pride,  God  sent 
lii  in  the  memorable  admonitory  dream, 
recorded  by  the  prophet  Daniel  (rv.  1 — 
27.);  and  twelve  mOnths  aAerwards  he 
was  bereft  of  his  senses,  precisely  in 
the  manner  that  had  been  foretold. 
(28 — 33.)  At  lengtli  he  recovered  his 
understanding  (34 — 37.),  and  shortly 
after  died,  in  the  forty-third  year  of 
his  reign,  a.  m.  3442,  b.  c.  563.  He  was 
succeeded  by  Evil-Merodach,  who 
reigned  only  two  years.  He  liberated 
Jehoiachin  king  of  Judah,  who  had 
been  detained  in  captivity  nearly  thirty- 
seven  years.  (Jer.  lii.  31.)  Evil-Mero- 
dach becoming  odious  to  his  subjects 
in  consequence  of  hisdebaucheries  and 
iniquities,  his  own  relations  conspired 
against  him,  and  put  him  to  death. 
Neriglissar,  one  of  the  conspirators, 
reigned  in  his  stead ;  and  after  a  short 
reign  of  four  years,  being  slain  in  bat- 
tle, he  was  succeeded  by  Laboxoso- 
archod,  a  wicked  and  inglorious  prince, 
whom  his  subjects  put  to  death  for  his 
crimes.  To  him  succeeded  Belshazzar, 
called  by  Berosus,  Nabonidus,  and  by 
Herodotus,  Labynitus.  He  is  supposed 
to  have  been  the  son  of  Evil-Merodach, 
and  consequently  the  grandson  of 
Nebuchadnezzar,  to  whom,  according 
to  the  prophecy  of  Jeremiah,  all  the 
nations  of  the  East  were  to  be  subject, 
as  also  to  his  son  and  grandson. 

Bashan  or  BATAifJSA.  See  pp.  IG. 
47.  supra, 

B A  s  H  A  N,  Forest  of.  See  p.  58.  supra. 

Beatitudes,  Mount  of.  See  p.  4ti. 
supra, 

Beersheba,  the  well  of  an  oath,  or 
the  well  of  seven,  because  here  Abra- 
ham made  an  alliance  with  Abimelech, 
king  of  Gerar,  and  gave  him  seven 
ewe-lambs,  in  token  of  that  covenant 
to  which  they  had  sworn.  (Gen.  xx.  31.) 
Beersheba  was  given  by  Joshua  to  the 
tribe  of  Judah:  afterwards  it  was  trans<- 
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fcrrcd  to  Simeon.  (Josh.  xv.  28.)  It 
was  twenty  miles  from  Hebron,  south: 
here  was  a  Roman  garrison,  in  Euse- 
bius*a  and  Jeromc^s  time.  The  Uniits 
of  the  Holy  Land  (as  we  have  already 
remarked)  are  often  expressed  in  Scrip- 
ture, by  the  terms  —  "From  Dan  to 
Beersheba."  (2  Sam.  xvii.  1 1.  &c.)  Dan 
being  the  northern,  Bcorsheba  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  land. 

Benjamin  (canton  of  the  tribe  of). 
Sec  p.  12.  supra. 

Be  RE  A,  a  city  of  Macedonia,  where 


4.  it  is  called  the  eUy  of  David,  because 
David  was  born  and  educated  there. 
(Compare  John  vii.  42.  and  1  Sam.  xvL 
1. 18.)  This  city,  though  not  considera- 
ble for  it«f  extent  or  riches,  is  of  great 
dignity  as  the  appointed  birth-place  of 
the  Messiah  (Matt.  ii.  6.  Luke  ii.  6 — 
15.);  it  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the 
brow  of  an  eminence,  in  a  very  fertile 
soil,  which  only  wants  cultivation  to 
render  it  what  the  name  Bethlehem 
imports — a  house  ofhrtad.  It  is  said  to 
be  nearly  as  large  as  Nazareth,  and 


Paul  preached  the  Gospel  witli  great  {  to  contain  from  a  thousand  to  fifteen 

success.    The  historian  Luke  gives  an 

honourable  character  to  the  Bereans, 

in  Acts  xviii.  10. 

Brsor  (brook).  See  p.  30.  supra, 
Bethabara  signifies  a  place  of  pas- 
sage.    It  was  a  water  distinct  from 

Jordan,  and  removotl  somewhat  from 

it  (John  i.  28.  x.  40.),  to  which  men 

passed  over  Jordan.     The  town  was 

out  of  the  pre<*incts  of  Judiea,  in  the 

Sythopolitaii  country,  where  the  Jews 

dwelt  among  the  Syro-Grecians,  and 

was  over  against  Galilee.     According 

to  Dr.  Liglitfoo't,  it  was  over  against 

Jericho.  (Josh.  iii.  lU.) 

Bethany,  now  a   miserable    little 

village,  was  a  town  of  Jut)a>a,  where 

Lazarus   dwelt,   and  where   he   was 

raised  from  tlic  dead,  fifteen  furlongs 

east  from  Jerusalem,  on  the  way  to 

Jericho.  (John  xi.  8.)^  But  the  tract  of 

ground  which  bore  that  name  reached 

within  eight  furlongs  of  Jerusalem,  it 

being  only  a  sul)bath-day\s  journey 

from  it  (Luke  xxiv.  50.  Arts  i.  12.): 

and  then  begnn  the  tract  called 
Bf.thphaoe,  from  the  ^ayot,  that  is, 

the  green  figs,  which  grew  upon  it, 

which  ran  along  so  near  to  Jerusalem, 

that  the  utmost  street  within  the  walls 
was  called  by  that  name. 

BETnLEHEM,now  called  Beit-Lahhm, 
was  a  celebrated  city,  about  six  miles 
south-west  from  Jerusalem :  it  was  for- 
merly called  Ephrath  or  F'phrata.(Gon. 
XXXV.  10.  xh  iii.  7.  Mic.  v.  2.)  Jt  was  a 
city  hi  the  time  of  Boaz  (Riitli  iii.  1 1.  i  v. 
1.),  and  was  fortified  liy  Rehoboam. 
(2  Chron.  xi.  0.)  In  Matt.  ii.  1.  5.  it  is 
called  Bethlehem  of  Ju(la?a,  to  distin- 
guish it  from  another  town  of  the  same 
name  situated  in  Lower  Galilee,  and 
mentioned  in  Josh.  xix.  l.**.  In  Luke  ii. 


hundred  inhabitants,  who  are  ahnost 
wholly  Christians.  On  the  north-east- 
em  side  of  it  is  a  deep  valley,  where 
tradition  says  that  the  angels  appeared 
to  the  shepherds  of  Judsa,  with  tlie 
g1a<l  tidings  of  our  Saviour's  nativity 
(Luke  ii.  i^l4.) ;  and  in  this  valley  Dr. 
(/larke  halted  at  the  identical  fountain 
for  whose  deUcious  water  David  longed. 
(2  Sam.  xxiii.  15—18.)  Of  the  various 
pretended  holy  places  which  are  here 
shown  to  Christians,  tiic  cave  of  the 
nativity  is  the  only  spot  verified  by  tra- 
dition from  the  earliest  ages  of  Christi- 
an ity.  2  About  two  miles  from  this  place, 
on  the  road  to  Jerusalem,  stood  the  site 
of  Rachel's  tomb  (Gen.  xxxv.  10, 20. 1 
Sam.  x.  2.),  which  is  now  covered  by 
a  small  square  Mohammedan  building, 
surmounted  by  a  dome,  and  resem- 
bling in  its  exterior  the  tombs  of  saints 
and  sheiks  in  Arabia  and  Effypt. 

Bethsaida,  a  city  beyond  Jordan,oD 
the  coast  of  the  sea  of  Tiberias,  near  the 
place  where  the  river  enters  that  sea.  It 
was  originally  a  village.and  was  enlarged 
into  a  city  and  beautilied  by  Philip  the 
Tetrarch,  who  called  it  Julia,  inlionour 
of  the  emjieror^s  daughter.  It  was  one 
of  the  cities  against  which  Christ  de- 
nounced a  woe  (Matt.  xi.  21.)  for  her 
imi)enitence  and  infidelity  ;  after  the 
mighty  works  he  had  done  in  her.  It 
also  was  the  residence  of  the  apostle* 
Philip,  Andrew,  and  Peter.  (John  i.  45i.) 

Bithy.ma,  a  region  of  Asia  Minor, 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Euxine 
Sea,  on  the  south  by  Phrygia,  on  the 
west  by  the  Propontis,  and  on  the  east 
by  Galatia.  Saint  Peter  addressed  liis 
first  Kpistle  (among  others)  to  the  lie- 
brew  Christians  who  were  scattered 
throughout  Bithynia.  (1  Pet.  i.  1.) 


^  At  prevent  Bethany  is  a  small  and  poor  village,  and  the  cultivation  round  it  isnioeh 
neglected  ;  but  it  is  a  pleasant  romantic  spot  on  the  shady  side  of  the  Mount  of  Olives, 
abounding  in  trees  and  long  grass.     Dr.  Richardaon's  Travels,  vol.  ii.  p.  371. 

8  Dr.  Clarke's  Travels,  vol.  iv.  pp.  408—420.  See  also  Hasselquist's  Trarols,  p.  144. ; 
4U^  Buckingham's  Travels,  pp.  218—4223. 
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Blessing,  Valley  of.  See  p.  48.  supra. 
BocHiM,  Valley  of.  See  p.  49.  supra, 

CesARKA  OF  Palestine,  so  called 
as  being  the  metropolis  of  Palestine 
and  the  residence  of  the  Roman  pro- 
consul, was  formerly  named  the  Tow- 
er of  Strato :  but  its  harbour  bein;^ 
extremely  incommodious,  Herod  the 
Great  erected  a  spacious  mole,  and 
greatly  enlarged  and  beautified  the 
city,  which  he  denominated  Cwsarea, 
in  honour  of  the  em|ieror  Augustus, 
his  great  patron,  to  wJiom  he  dedicat- 
ed it  in  the  twenty-eiglith  year  of  his 
reign,  with  games  and  otiier  ceremo- 
nies, in  a  most  solemn  maimer,  and 
with  a  profusion  of  ex|>ense.  It  is 
very  frequently  mentioned  in  the  New 
Testament ;  and  is  sometimes  called, 
by  way  of  eminence,  Co^sarea.     This 

5 lace  was  about  thirty-five  miles  from 
erusalem.  Here  Peter  converted 
Cornelius  and  his  kinsmen,  the  first- 
fruits  of  the  Gentiles  (Acts  x.) ;  here 
lived  Philip  the  Evangelist  (Acts  xxi. 
8.);  and  here  Saint  Paul  so  aduiirably 
defended  himself  against  tlie  Jews  and 
their  orator  Tertullus.  (Acts  xxiv.) 
Cesarea  now  retains  nothing  of  its 
ibrracr  splendour :  at  present  the  whole 
of  tlie  siu'rounding  country,  on  tlui 
land  side,  is  a  sandy  desert :  the  waves 
wash  the  ruins  of  the  moles,  the  tow- 
ers, and  the  port,  which  antiently  were 
both  its  ornament  and  its  defence,  to- 
wards the  sea.  Not  a  creature  (ex- 
cept jackals  and  beasts  of  prey)  re- 
sides within  many  miles  of  this  silent 
desolation :  and  its  ruins,  which  are 
very  considerable,  have  long  been  re- 
sorted to  as  a  quarry  whenever  build- 
ing materials  were  required  at  Acre,  i 
Cjssarea  Philippe  (formerly  called 
Faneas)  was  situated  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  Paneas,  near  the  springs  of 
Jordan.  It  was  first  called  Lais  or 
Lechem  (Judg.  xviii.  7.),  and  afler  it 
was  subdued  by  the  Danites  (v.  29.),  it 
received  the  appellation  of  Dan.  Cie- 
Murea  was  a  day's  journey  from  Sidon ; 
a  day  and  a  half  from  Damascus. 
Philip  the  Tetrarch  built  it,  or,  at  least, 
embellished  and  enlarged  it,and  namdtl 
it  Cesarea,  in  honour  of  Tiberius ;  af- 
terwards, in  complunent  to  Nero,  it 
was  called  Neronias.  The  woman  who 
was  troubled  with  an  issue  of  blood. 


and  healed  by  our  Saviour  (Matt.  ix. 
!20.  Luke  viii.  40.)  is  said  to  have  been 
of  Ccesarea  Philippi. 

Calvary.     See  p.  19.  supra, 

Cana,  a  small  town  of  Galilee,  situ- 
ated on  a  gentle  eminence  to  tlie  west 
of  Capernaum.  This  circumstance 
distinctly  proves  how  accurately  the 
writings  oi  tlic  evangelists  correspond 
with  the  geography  and  present  ap- 
pearance of  the  country.  The  ruler 
of  Capernaum,  whose  child  was  dan- 
gerously ill,  besought  Jesus  to  come 
doum  and  heal  his  son.  (John  iv.  47 — 
51.)  About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from 
tlie  village  (for  such  it  now  is)  on  the 
road  from  Nazareth,  there  is  a  well 
of  delicious  water  close  to  llie  road, 
whence  all  the  water  is  taken  for  the 
supply  of  the  inhabitants.  At  this  well, 
which  is  supplied  by  springs  from  the 
mountains  about  two  miles  distant,  it 
is  usual  for  pilgrims  to  halt,  as  being 
the  source  of  the  water,  which  our  Sa- 
viour, by  his  first  public  miracle,  con- 
verted into  Avine.  (John  ii.  11.)  In 
consequence  of  this  miracle,  both  the 
Christian  and  Turkish  inhabitants  of 
Cana  cherish  the  singular  notion  that, 
by  drinking  copiously  of  the  water  of 
this  spring,  intoxication  is  produced. 
This  place  is  called  Cana  of  Galilee, 
to  distinguish  it  from  Cana  or  Kanah 
(Josh.  xix.  28.)  which  belonged  to  the 
tribe  of  Asher,  and  was  situated  in  the 
vicinity  of  Sidon.  Here  are  shown 
the  ruins  of  a  church,  wliich  is  said  to 
have  been  erected  by  the  empress 
Helena,  over  the  spot  where  the  mar- 
riage feast  was  held.  ^ 

Canaan,  Land  of.  Sec  pp.  2.  G.  supra. 

Capernaum,  a  town  of  Galilee,  situ- 
ated on  the  coast  of  the  Lake  of  Gen- 
nesaretlv  on  the  borders  of  the  tract 
occupied  by  the  tribes  of  Zebulon  and 
Nephthalim.  This  place  is  celebrated 
for  the  many  mighty  u>orks  and  dis- 
courses per&rmed  by  our  Saviour, 
which  brought  a  heavy  wo  upon  the  in- 
habitants for  their  infidelity.  (MatL  xi. 
23.)  In  the  vicinity  of  this  town  or  city 
our  Lord  deUvered  his  admirable  ser- 
mon ;  and  near  it  also  was  the  custom- 
house, at  which  Matthew  the  publican 
was  sitting  when  Jesus  called  him  to 
the  apostleship.  (Matt.  ix.  1.  9.)  Here 
the  Jews  had  a  synagogue  (Mark  i.  23. 
Luke  iv.  33.),  as  the  Christians  afler- 


1  Dr.  Clarke's  Travels,  vol.  iv.  pp.  446— 44i^.  Mr.  Backingham  has  a  long  and  inter- 
esting descripfion  of  the  antient  history,  and  present  state  of  Cvnrea.  See  bis  Travels^ 
pp.  lS6-m 

s  Dr.  Clarke's  Tnvelsy  ?ol.  iv.  pp.  165^188. 
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wards  had  a  church.  Mr.  Buckingham 
found  various  remains  of  some  antient 
settlement  in  its  vicinity,  and  describes 
the  appearance  of  the  Lake  of  Gen- 
nesareth  from  Capernaum  as  singular- 
ly grand  and  impressive.  This  place 
is  now  called  T(il-hhetDn  or  Tal-hJietcnij 
as  it  is  differently  pronounced.  ^ 

Cappadocia,  a  kingdom  of  Asia, 
bounded  on  the  east  by  Armenia,  on 
tlic  west  by  Paphlagonia  and  Galatia, 
on  the  north  by  the  Euxine  Sea,  and 
on  the  south  by  tliat  of  part  of  Mount 
Taurus  which  looks  towards  Cilicia. 
It  was  famed  for  mules  and  horses,  of 
which  it  gave  yearly  to  the  Persians, 
horses  1500,  mules  2000.  The  Cappa- 
docians  are  said  to  have  been  a  nation 
so  servile,  that  Avhen  the  Romans  of- 
fered them  their  freedom  to  live  by 
their  own  laws^  they  said  they  could 
not  endure  liberty.  This  country  is 
mentioned  in  Acts  ii.  9.  and  also  by  the 
ai)ostle  Peter,  who  addresses  his  first 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrew  Christians  who 
were  dispersed  through  Pontus,  Gala- 
tia, Cappadocioj  Bithynia,  and  Asia 
Minor. 

Carchemisit,  a  town  on  the  Eu- 

Shrates  belonging  to  the  Assyrians. 
Techo  king  of  Egypt  took  it,  and  lefl 
a  garrison  in  it ;  which  was  taken  and 
cut  in  pieces,  in  the  fourth  vear  of  Je- 
hoiachin,  kingof  Judah,  by  l^cbuchad- 
nezzar  king  of  Babylon.  (2  Chron. 
XXXV.  20.  2  Kings  xxiii.  29.)  Isaiah 
speaks  of  Carchemish,  and  seems  to 
say,  that  Tiglath-pileser  conquered  it ; 
perlia])s  from  the  Egyptians.  Profane 
authors  say  nothing  ot  this  town,  or  of 
these  wars :  it  is  probable  that  Car- 
rheniish  is  the  same  as  Cercusium,  or 
Circesiiun,  or  Circeitun,  situated  in  the 
angle  formed  by  tlie  conjunction  of 
the  Chaboras,  or  Chcbar,  and  the  Eu- 
phrates. 

Carmkl,  Mount.  See  p.  45.  supra. 

Ckdron,  or  Kedron,  Brook.  See  p. 
3(>.  supra. 

Chald^a,  a  country  of  Asia,  lying 
near  the  junction  of  the  Tigris  and 
Kui)lirates,  the  ca]>ital  of  which  was 
Babylon,  whence  it  was  also  denomi- 
nated Babylonia.  In  antient  times  it 
was  known  by  the  names  Shinar,  Shi- 
naar,  &:c. — For  a  sketch  of  the  pro- 
fane history  of  the  Chaldaean  or  Baby- 
lonian empire,  illustrative  of  the  pro- 
phetic writings,  see  pp.  520,  521.  of 
this  geographical  index. 


CHiNifERETH,  Sea  of.  See  p.  37. 
supra. 

Chios  (Acts  x.  15.)  is  an  island  of 
the  -/Kgean  Sea,  between  Lesbos  and 
Samos,  celebrated  in  antient  and  in 
modem  times,  for  its  wine,  figs,  mar- 
ble, and  white  earth. 

Chittim. — The  land  of  ChiUim^  and 
Ihe  isles  of  ChttHrn^  denote,  in  general, 
the  mantime  countries  and  islands 
of  the  Mediterranean,  Greece,  Italy, 
Crete,  Cyprus,  Corsica,  &c.  Thus, 
Balaam  foretold,  that  "ships  should 
come  from  the  coast  of  Chittim,  and 
should  afflict  Asshur  (the  Assyrians), 
and  afflict  Eber  (the  Hebrews,  or 
Jews) ;  representing  the  Grecian  and 
Roman  invasions."  And  Daniel  fore- 
told that  "^the  shiju  of  Chittim  should 
come  of^ainsi  the  king  of  the  north  (An- 
tiochus  Epiphanes,  lung  of  Syria); 
and  that  he  should  thertfort  be  grieved^ 
and  return*^  from  the  south,  or  Egypt, 
which  he  had  invaded,  when  com- 
manded to  desist,  by  the  Roman  am- 
bassadors. (Dan.  xi.  29.  Livy,  xlv.  10 
— 12.)  Perseus,  king  of  Macedon,  is 
called  «<  king  of  Cliittim."  (1  Mace 
viii.  5.) 

Chorazin,  a  small  town  situated  on 
the  western  coast  of  the  Sea  of  Gali- 
lee, at  no  great  distance  fitim  Caper- 
naum. It  was  one  of  those  places 
where  very  many  of  our  Saviour** 
miracles  were  performed,  whose  in- 
habitants he  upbraided  for  their  infi- 
delity. (Matt.  xi.  21.  Luke  x.  23.) 

Cilicia,  a  country  of  Asia  Minor, 
between  Pamphylia  on  the  west,  and 
Pieria  on  the  east,  the  Mount  Taunif 
on  the  north,  and  the  Cilician  Sea  on 
the  south,  celebrated  on  the  account 
of  Cicero,  pro-consul  there,  but  more 
on  the  account  of  St.  Paul's  birth  at 
Tarsus,  a  city  of  CiUcia.  (Acts  xxL  15u) 

Clauda,  an  island  near  Crete,  situ- 
ated near  tlie  southern  and  western 
sea.  It  is  mentioned  in  Acts  xxviL  Id; 
as  also  is 

Cnidus  (xxvii.  7.)  which  was  a  city 
and  promontory  of  Paria,  memorable 
for  the  worship  of  Venus. 

Coelo-Stri a.    See  Stria,  9.  imfhu 

CoLossA  (or  Colassse)  was  a  city 
of  Phrygia  Pacatiana  iu  Asia  Minor, 
situated  near  the  conflux  of  the  Lycuf 
and  the  Meander.  It  was  fomier^  a 
large  and  populous  place,  but  in  tba 
time  of  Saint  Paul  had  Ipst  much  of 
its  antient  greatness,  and  stood  noaii^ 


1  Buckingham's  Trnvek,  pp.  409, 47a 
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equidistant  from  Laodicasa  aiid  Hiera- 
polls.  According  to  Eu8chius,all  tlitise 
cities  were  destroyed  by  an  eartluiunke 
in  the  tenth  year  of  the  eini)eror  Nero, 
about  a  year  after  the  writing  of  Suint 
Paul's  Epistle  to  the  CoIoshiuus. 

Coos,  an  island  in  the  il^igean  or 
Icarian  Hea,  near  Myndos  and  Cnidus, 
which  had  a  city  of  the  same  name, 
from  which  Hip|)orrat(»s  the  celebrat- 
ed physician,  and  Apelles  the  famous 
painter,  were  called  Coi.  Here  was  a 
large  temple  of  i£sculapiiis,  and  ano- 
ther of  Juno.  It  abounded  in  rich 
wines,  and  here  were  made  those  Core 
vestes,  which  were  transparent,  and 
are  so  of\en  mentioned  by  the  classic 
poets.     It  is  mentioned  in  Acts  xxi.  1. 

Corinth,  the  metropolis  of  Achaia 
Proper,  and  the  ornament  of  Greece, 
was  situated  on  an  isthnms  between 
the  iCgean  and  Ionian  seas.  From 
the  convenience  of  its  situation  for 
commerce,  it  abounded  in  riches,  and 
was  furnished  with  all  the  accommo- 
dations, elegances,  and  superfluities  of 
life.  In  the  Achaean  war,  it  was  de- 
stroyed by  the  Romans  under  the  con- 
sul Memmius,  about  146  years  before 
the  Christian  rera,  and  was  rebuilt 
about  one  hundred  years  afterwards 
by  Julius  Caesar,  who  planted  a  Ro- 
man colony  here,  and  made  this  city 
the  residence  of  the  proconsul  of 
Achaia.  Favoured  by  its  situation  be- 
tween two  seas,  the  new  city  soon  re- 
gained its  antient  splendour:  com- 
merce produced  an  influx  of  riches, 
and  the  luxury  and  voluptuousness 
which  followed  in  consequence,  cor- 
rupted the  manners  of  its  inhabitants, 
who  became  infamous  to  a  proverb. 
In  the  vicinity  of  this  city  were  cele- 
brated the  Isthmian  games,  to  which 
Saint  Paul  alludes  in  different  parts  of 
his  Epistles.  Corinth  also  possessed 
numerous  schools,  in  which  philoso- 
phy and  rhetoric  were  taught  by  able 
masters,  and  strangers  resorted  thither 
from  all  quarters  to  be  instructed  in 
the  sciences.  The  number  of  sophists 
ID  particular  was  very  great.  The 
knowledge  of  these  circumstances  af- 
fords a  key  to  Bt.  Paul's  exhortations 
against  fornication,  lasciviousness,  and 
covetousness  (1  Cor.  vi.  9,  10.),  and 
also  his  defence  of  the  Christian  doc- 
trine against  the  sophists,  to  whom  the 
lathers  attribute  ail  the  strifes  and  con- 
tentions that  sprang  up  in  this  church. 

Cu8H,  or  Ethiopia,  osuaUj  rendered 
Ethiopia  in  oor  EngWi  l^e^  ha«  a 


very  c.vtensivr  signification.  It  com- 
prclionds  all  the  suiithorn  and  eastern 
borders  of  E^rypt.  In  some  parts  of 
the  jjrophecies  of  E/ekiol,  it  plainly 
denotes  African  Ethiopia,  or  Nubia 
and  Abyssinia ;  and  in  many  other  pas- 
sa«res.  (isa.  xviii.  1.  \x.  3.  Ezek.  xxx. 
5.,  &c.)  But  in  others  it  must  signify 
Asiatic  Ethiopia,  or  Arabia,  as  in  the 
desrription  of  tlic  garden  of  Eden. 
(Gen.  ii.  13.)  The  wife  of  Moses  was 
contemptuously  styled  a  "Cushite," 
or  Ethiopian  of  Arabia.  (Num.  xii.  1.] 
And  where  "  Persia,  Ethiopia,  ana 
Libya,  are  recited  in  order,  the  second 
must  (Venote  Arabia.  (Ezek.  xxxviii. 
5.)  Herodotus,  in  his  curious  cata- 
logue of  the  various  nations  compos- 
ing the  army  of  Xerxes,  distinguishes 
the  long-haired  Eastern  or  Asiatic 
Ethiopians  from  tiie  woolly-headed 
Western  or  African.  Both  being  de- 
scendants of  Cush,  a  roving  and  en- 
teq)rising  race,  who  gradually  extend- 
ed their  settlements  from  Chusistan, 
^'  the  land  of  Cush,''  or  Susiana,  on  the 
coasts  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  through 
Arabia,  to  the  Red  Sea ;  and  thence 
crossed  over  to  Africa,  and  occupied 
its  eastern  coast,  and  gradually  pene- 
trated into  the  Interior  of  Abyssinia. 
(Dr.  Hales's  Analysis  of  Chronology, 
vol.  i.  p.  379.) 

Cyprus,  an  island  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea,  situated  between  Ciiicia 
and  S>Tia,  and  antiently  celebrated  for 
the  profligacy  of  its  inhabitants,  whose 
principal  deity  was  the  impure  goddess 
Venus.  Here  Paul  and  Barnabas  land- 
ed, A.  D.  44,  and  successfully  preached 
the  Gospel.  (Acts  xiii.  4.  ettt^,  xx.  39.) 

Ctrgne,  the  principal  city  of  the 
province  of  Lybia  in  Africa,  which  was 
thence  sometimes  denominated  Cyre- 
naica,  and  -which  by  the  evangelist 
Luke  is  paraphrastically  called  Lybia 
about  Cjprtnt,  (Acts  ii.  10.)  Simon, 
whom  the  Jews  compelled  to  bear  our 
Saviour's  cross  (Matt,  xxvii.  ^  Luke 
xidiL  26.),  was  a  native  of  this  place. 
At  Cyrene  resided  many  Jews,  who 
had  a  synagogue  at  Jerusalem.  Among 
the  Christians  who  were  scattered 
abroad,  in  consequence  of  the  jvervecu- 
Hon  thai  arose  aboiU  Stephen,  Luke  enu- 
merates those  of  Cyrene.  (Acts  xi.  20.) 

Dalm AXUTUA. — See  Maodala. 

Damascus,  a  most  antient  city, 
where  Eliezer  the  serrant  of  Alnraham 
dweh;  built,  aeeardinc  to  Josephtis 
( AflMtiq.  L  L  c  7.  ^  15w)y  bjr  Uz,  the  son 
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of  Aram,  mentioned  in  Gen.  x.  23.,  and 

futiiated  in  the  vullev  between  Libauus 

• 

and  Autilibanac),  watered  by  the  rivers 

Abaiiu  ai'd  Pharpliar.  (1  Kings  v.  12.) 

It  was  made  tri!)utary  to  David  (2  Sam. 

viii.  G.) ;  alterwards  it  was  the  capital 

city  of  the  kin^s  of  Syria.  (Isa.  vii.  8.J 

It  is  celebrated  for  its  antiquity,  and 

for  being  still  one  of  the  richest  and 

most  magnificent  cities  of  the  Levant, 

but  most  of  all  for  being  the  place  of 

the  niiraculous  conversion  of  ht.  Paul. 

D  A.\,  Canton  of  the  tribe  of.   See  p. 

12.  supra. 

J>E\D  Sfa.    See  pp.  88 — 40.  supra, 

Dkcapolis.     See  p.  10.  supra, 

Dkrbe,  a  city  of  LycCionia,   near 

Isiiuria.  It  wa.s  the  country  of  Timotliy, 

and  id  mentioned  in  Acts  xiv.  G. 


EcBATANA,  the  Achmetha  of  Ezra 
(vi.  2.),  was  tlie  principal  city  of  Me- 
dia, and  remarkable  for  the  coolness 
of  its  tem}>crature  ;  on  which  account 
it  was  chosen  to  be  the  sunnner  resi- 
dence of  Cynis  and  the  succeeding 
kings  of  Persia.  It  was  built  and  for- 
titiod  by  Deioci's,  king  of  the  Medes. 

Edomites,  Country  of.  See  p.  8. 
tupra  ;  and  Iduma^a,  p.  17.  supra, 

Egypt,  a  country  of  Africa,  the 
length  of  which  was  very  dispropor- 
tionate to  its  breadth  :  its  extent  from 
the  mouths  of  the  Nile  to  Syene,  the 
border  of  Nubia,  under  tlie  tropic  of 
Cancer,  was  about  .500  miles ;  but  it 
was  httle  wider  than  the  valley  through 
which  the  Nile  ran  in  Upper  Egypt, 
until  it  reached  the  Lower  Egypt,  at 
tiome  distance  above  the  head  or  ver- 
tex of  the  Delta,  where  the  valley  ex- 
panded itself.    The  Upper  Egypt  or 


Thebaid  seems  to  be  called  Pathros 
in  Scripture,  as  distinguished  from  the 
Lower  properly  called  Caphtor,  or 
Egypt.  (Compare  Isa.  xi.  11.  with 
Ezek.  xxix.  14. ;  and  Jer.  xHv.  1.  with 
Ezek.  XXX.  14 — 16.  Deut.  ii.  23. ;  Jer. 
xlvii.  4.)  Tliis  comitry  seems  to  have 
attained  an  earlier  and  a  higher  de- 
gree of  ci  vihsation  and  refinement  tlian 
any  other  in  the  world.  Even  in 
Abraham's  days  we  find  it  the  seat  of 
a  royal  government,  and  a  princely 
court,  abounding  with  provisions^ 
while  the  neighbouring  countries,  and 
even  the  fertile  regions  of  Palestine, 
were  exposed  to  frequent  famines. 
(Gen.  xii.  10.)  In  liis  grandson  Jacob's 
time,  there  was  a  settled  caravan  trade 
carried  on  through  Palestine  from 
Arabia  and  the  East,  for  spicery,  balm, 
and  myrrh,  and  probably  also  for 
slaves.  (Gen.  xxxvii.  2o.)  Its  superior 
fertility,  indeed,  was  occa.sioued  by  the 
annual  inundation  of  the  Nile,  the  ris- 
ing of  which  has  furnished  tlie  prophet 
Jeremiah  (xlvi.  7,8.)  witli  a  tine  image,! 
and  by  the  irrigation  of  their  lands 
(Deut.  xi.  10.) ;  and  Avherever  this  is 
still  practised,  the  land  now  literally 
brings  forth  by  handfuls,  as  it  did  in 
the  time  of  the  patriarch  Joseph.  (Gen. 
xH.  ()7.)^  And  in  every  age  of  the 
world,  since  the  commencement  of  its 
antiquity,  Egypt  has  been  celebrated 
for  those  stupendous  monuments  of 
antient  art, — the  pyramids,  several  of 
which  have  been  successfully  explored 
by  the  enterprising  traveller,  M.  Bei- 
zoni.  The  countless  multitude  of  date 
trees,  which  form  even  forests  about 
some  of  the  villages,  fiirnisli  a  great 
source  of  subsistence  to  the  people. 


1  At  Molubifl,  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  Mr.  Jowett  observed  a  cattle  fair.  *'  Seveitl 
buffaloes  were  swininiuig,  f/om  the  opposite  side,  across  the  water.  Their  unwieldy 
body  sinks  deep  into  the  water,  Si)  that  only  a  part  of  tlie  neck  is  level  with  the  8urfiu:e ; 
wliuc  their  uphflcd  head  just  raiises  the  snorting  nostrils  above  the  water.  Often,  a 
little  Arab  boy  takes  his  passage  across  tlic  Nile  upon  tlie  back  of  this  animal ;  setting 
his  feet  on  the  shoulders,  holding  fast  by  the  horns,  and  thus  keeping  his  balance.  As 
tlic  buffaloes  rose  ont  of  the  water  on  the  bank,  I  was  struck  with  their  lanre  bony  sise, 
compared  with  the  httle  that  had  appeared  of  them  while  in  the  water.  Their  emerg- 
ing brought  to  mind  the  passage,  Gen.  xU.  1 ,  2. — Behold  he  stood  by  the  rietr :  Mmd 
hehofdj  there  came  vp  otu  of  the  rtrer,  seven  well  favoured  kine  and  fat  fleshed  ;  tmd 
they  fed  in  a  meadow.  It  was  tlie  verv  acene,  and  the  very  country."  (Jowett *•  Chris- 
tian Researches,  p.  166.)  Mr.  J.  speaking  of  the  boat  in  which  he  crossed  the  river 
Nile,  savs  that  it  '^  was  ballasted  with  earth  taken  from  the  river-banks — ^very  stiff  and 
rich  soil,  without  stones.  With  this  same  mud  the  sides  of  the  boat  were  plastered,  at 
those  parts  in  the  fore-half  of  the  vessel  where  moveable  planks  were  placed,  in  order 
to  raise  the  gunnel  higher :  the  mud  filled  up  the  crevices,  and  prevented  the  water 
from  gushing  in,  as  would  otherwise  be  the  case.  This  mud  was  so  rich  and  slimy,  and 
when  dry  so  firm  and  impervious,  that,  together  with  the  strong  reed  that  grows  on  the 
banks,  it  is  easy  to  conceive  how  the  mother  of  Moses  constrocted  a  little  ark,  which 
would  float ;  she  then  idaced  it  among  the  flags,  in  order  that  the  stream  miffbl  noi 
it  down.  Exod.  in.  3."  (D>id.  p.Te7.)  »  Ibid.  p.  167. 
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To  cut  these  down  (as  it  is  said  the 
French  were  proceedinc^  to  do,  and 
would  huve  done,  but  that  the  pco])lc 
surrendered  at  the  prosiiect  of  this 
utter  ruin)  would  be  to  <!ut  off  the  sup- 
port of  the  prepent,  and  the  hopes  of 
a  future  generation.  Nothing  could 
be  more  terrible  than  this  denunciation 
.  against  Egj^it  —  They  shall  march  icith 
an  army,  and  come  against  her  trt'M 
axes  as  hewers  of  wood :  they  shall  cut 
down  her  forest,  saith  the  Lord,  though 
ii  tannot  be  searched ;  because  theu  are 
more  than  the  grasshoppers,  and  are 
innumerable:'  (Jcr.  xlvi.  22,  23.)i 

The  Egyptians  boasted  of  being  the 
most  antient  people  in  the  world ;  the 
inventorH  of  arts  and  sciences :  they 
^omnuiuicated  to  the  Greeks  the 
names  of  the  gods,  and  tlieir  theology : 
they  exceeded  in  superstition  and  idol- 
atry, worshipping  stars,  men,  animals, 
and  even  plants.  Moses  informs  us, 
that  the  Hebrews  sacrificed  beasts, 
whose  slaughter  was  considered  by 
the  Egyptians  as  an  abomination 
(Exod.  viii.  36.),  likewise  that  they 
would  not  eat  with  the  Hebrews,  be- 
cause they  abhorred  all  shepherds. 

Concerning  the  motives  of  this  aver- 
sion, opinions  are  divided.  Some  be- 
lieve it  to  be  founded  on  the  invasion 
of  Egypt  by  the  shepherd  kings  from 
Arabia,  who  reigned  here  a  long  time, 
according  to  Manctho.  Others  think 
that  the  Egyptians,  af\er  their  king 
Sesostris,  being  accustomed  to  a  soft 
and  idle  life,  detested  shepherds,  whose 
profession  was  more  active  and  la- 
borions.  Others  that  the  Egyptians 
were  so  averse  to  she])herds,  because 
of  their  killing  and  eating  sheep,  kids, 
and  goats,  which  were  objects  of  their 
worship. 

The  antiquity  of  the  Egyptian  em- 
pire is  indisputable,  though  its  origin 
is  involved  in  im|)enetrable  obscurity. 
The  common  name  of  the  E^^^^tian 
kings  was  Pharaoh,  which  signified 
■  sovereign  power,  tliough  each  had 
another  name  peculiar  to  himself. 
History  has  preserved  the  names  of 
several  kings  of  Egypt,  and  a  succes- 
sion of  their  dynasties :  but  tlie  inch- 
nation  of  these  historians  to  magnify 
the  great  antiquity  of  their  nation  has 
injured  their  credibihty.  It  is  certain 
that  the  Egyptian  dynasties  were  not 
all  successive,  but  many  of  them  were 
collateral:  and  the  greatest  part  of 


the  kings,  who  are  place^l  one  after 
the   other,  were  contemporary,   one 
reigning  in  one  part  of  Egypt,  another 
in  another. 
Sketch  of  the  History  nf  the  Egifptinn 

Umpire,  as  connected  with  thai  of  the 

Israelites. 

No  intercourse  sul)sist»'d  between 
the  Israelites  an<l  Egyptians,  from  the 
departure  of  the  former  out  of  Egypt, 
until  the  reign  of  Solomon,  who  hav- 
ing married  a  daughter  of  Pharaoh  (1 
Kings  iii.  1.  vii.  8.),  and  established  a 
considerable  trade  between  Egypt  and 
Palestine,  the  two  kingdoms  becunic 
intimately  connected.  By  way  of  dow- 
ry to  his  daughter,  the  king  of  Egyj>t 
gave  Solomon  several  cities  which  he 
iiad  taken  from  the  Philistines.  (1 
Kings  ix.  10.)  Afterwards,  however, 
this  hitimacv  declined,  as  Pharaoh  af- 
forded  shelter,  even  during  the  life  of 
Solomon,  to  Jeroboam  the  son  of  Ne- 
bat  (1  Kings  xi.  20. 40.),  and  to  Hadad 
the  son  of  the  king  of  Edom  or  Idu- 
maja.  (lb.  18, 19.)  The  connection  was 
totally  broken  off  in  the  reign  of  lic- 
hoboam,  the  son  and  suecessor  of  So- 
lomon: Shishak  king  of  Egypt  invaded 
the  kingdom  of  Judah,  and  despoiled 
the  temple  ofits  treasures,  (xiv.  25,20.) 

Towards  the  end  of  the  kingdoms 
of  Israel  and  Judah,  the  sovereigns  of 
those  countries,  finding  themselves  too 
weak  to  resist  the  Assyrian  and  Baby- 
lonian monarchs  who  pressed  them 
closely,  had  frecpient  recourse  to  the 
kings  of  Egypt  for  succour.  But  these 
applications  were  always  fatal  to 
them.  The  vain  confidence  of  the 
people  of  (Jed  in  these  heathen  princes 
is  a  frequent  subject  of  reproof  in  the 
writings  of  the  pro])hets.  (isa.  xxx.  2. 
xxxvi.  0.  Ezek.  xxix.  6,  7.  Hosea, 
passim,  particularly  chapters  vii.  viii. 
and  ix.)  Hezekiah  derived  no  advan- 
tage from  his  alliance  with  the  king 
of  Egypt  (Jer.  xliv.  30.  2  Kings  xviii. 
21.) ;  neither  was  Hoshea  khig  of  Is- 
rael l>enefited  by  his  alliance  with  So, 
king  of  the  same  country.  (Hosea  vii. 
11.  viii.  13.  ix.  3.  xii.  9.  Jer.  ii.  18.  2 
Kings  xvii.  4.)  Josiah,  king  of  Judah, 
was  slain  in  the  vain  attempt  to  oppose 
the  i>assage  of  Pharaoh-Necho  through 
his  territories,  when  marching  against 
the  Assyrians.  (2  Kings  xxiii.  2i).) 
Pharaoh  pushed  on  beyond  the  Eu- 
phrates, and  took  Carcheinish,  which 
place  he  garrisoned ;  and  on  his  return 
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tlirough  Judoea  lie  deposed  Jelioahaz, 
whom  the  people  had  raised  to  the 
throne,  and  placed  Eliakirn  or  Jchoia- 
kirn  in  his  stead,  on  whotu  he  imposed 
a  tribute. 

The  governor  of  Syria  and  Ph(Rnicia, 
who  held  those  provinces  in  behalf  of 
the  king  of  Babylon,  having  put  them 
under  the  dominion  of  the  king  of 
JSgypt,  Nabopolassar  khig  of  Assyria 
vent  his  son  Nebuchadnezzar  against 
him;  who  Urst  retook  Carchemish,  and 
afterwards  reduced  the  whole  of  the 
country  between  the  Eu))li rates  and 
tlie  Nile  to  his  father's  sj-eptre.  (Jer. 
xlvi.   Josephus,  Ant.  Jud.  lib.  x.  c.  ().) 

A.  M.  «i334,  B.  c.  <)70.  Psammetichus 
succeeded  his  father  Pharaoh-Necho 
king  of  Egypt,  and  reigned  six  years. 
(Herodotus,  lib.  ii.  c.  15J> — KH.)  After 
his  death  Apries  (the  Pharaoh-Hophra 
of  the  Scriptures)  ascended  the  throne. 
He  made  an  alliance  with  Zedekiah 
king  of  Judah,  and  with  the  king  of 
Ethiopia,  against  Nebuchadnezzar. 
The  latter  marched  against  them,  and 
besieged  Jenisalem.  The  king  of 
Egypt  came  to  the  assistance  of  Zede- 
kiah, but  was  repulsed  and  obliged  to 
retire  into  his  own  country,  whither 
be  was  pursued  by  Nebuchadnezzar, 
who  after  taking  the  cities  of  Jerusa- 
lem and  Tyre,  conquered  and  ravaged 
Egypt,  whence  he  carried  away  great 
numbers  of  captives,  agreeably  to  the 
predictions  ofJeremiah(xliii.xIiv.  xlvi.) 
and  Ezekiel  (xxix. — xxxi.)  Apries 
was  put  to  death,  and  Amasis,  his 
enemy  and  rival  for  the  Egyptian 
sceptre,  was  elevated  to  the  throne, 
A.  M.  34'i5,  B.  c.  569. 

E^3rpt  continued  subject  to  Nebu- 
chadnezzar and  his  successors  until 
the  time  of  Cyrus  the  Great.  This 
power  rebelled  towards  the  close  of 
iiis  reign.  Cambyses,  his  son  and 
successor,  conducted  an  immense  t 
army  into  Egypt.  That  country  was 
again  subdued,  and  suffered  every 
excess  which  the  cruel  victor  could 
possibly  inflict  upon  it,  a.  m.  3479,  b.  c. 
525.  In  the  reign  of  Darius,  the  son 
of  Hystaspes,  the  Egyptians  once  more 
shook  off  the  Persian  yoke,  but  were 
reduced  to  a  more  oppressive  bondage 
than  before  by  his  son  and  successor 
Xerxes.  In  those  two  invasions  the 
predictions  of  Isaiah  (xxix.),  Jeremiah 
(xliii.  11 — 13.),  and  Ezek.  (xiii.  13.), 
were  most  signally  fulfilled. 

A.  M.  3544,  B.  c.  400.  During  the 
roigu  of  Artaxerxcs  Longimanua,  the 


Egyptians  once  more  took  up  arifi^ 
and  with  the  assistance  of  the  Greeks 
their  aUies,  protracted  the  wnr.for  six 
years.  Again  reduced  to  the  PerRian 
yoke,  they  continued  dependent  on  tlie 
Persian  monarchs,  though  proverned 
by  their  kings,  until  the  reign  of  Ar- 
taxerxes  snrnamed  Ochus,  who,  in 
order  to  punish  them  for  a  fourth  re- 
volt, totally  destroyed  the  kingdom  of 
Egypt,  and  made  it  a  province  of  the 
Persian  empire,  a.  M.  3654,  b.  c.  350. 

^KBON,  a  city  and  government  of 
the  Pliilistines,  allotted  to  Judah  by 
Joshua  (xv.  45.) ;  but  afterwards  given 
to  Dan.  (Josh.  xix.  43.)  It  was  near 
the  Mediterranean,  between  Ashdod 
and  Janmia.  Ekron  was  a  powerful 
city ;  and  it  does  not  appear  that  the 
Jews  ever  peaceably  possessed  it:  the 
Ekronites  were  the  first,  who  proi>os- 
ed  to  send  back  the  ark,  to  be  deliver- 
ed from  those  calamities  which  it 
brought  on  their  country.  (1  Sam.  v. 
10.)  Beelzebub  was  adored  at  Ekron. 
(2  Kings  i.  2.) 

El  AH,  Valley  of.  See  p.  49.  supra. 

Em  MA  us,  a  small  village  of  Judtea, 
distant  sixty  furlongs  from  Jenisalem. 
It  is  memorable  for  the  very  interest- 
ing conversation  between  Jesus  Christ 
and  two  ofhis  disciples  in  the  evening  of 
tlie  day  ofhis  resurrection.  (Luke  xxjv.) 

Enoaoda,  Mountains  of.  See  p.  41&, 
supra, 

Ephesus  was  the  metropolis  of  Pro- 
consular Asia.  It  was  situated  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Cayster,  on  the 
shore  of  the  iEgean  Sea,  in  that  part 
antiently  called  Ionia  (but  now  Nato- 
lia,)  and  was  particularly  celebrated 
for  the  temple  of  Diana,  a  most  mag- 
nificent and  stately  edifice,  which  had 
been  erected  at  the  common  expense 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Asia  Proper,  and 
was  reputed  one  of  the  seven  wonders 
of  the  world.  In  the  time  of  Saint 
Paul,  this  city  abounded  with  orators 
and  philosophers ;  and  its  inhabitants, 
in  their  Gentile  state,  were  celebrated 
for  their  idolatry  and  skill  in  magie, 
as  well  as  for  their  hixury  and  lasei- 
viousness.  Ephesus  is  now  under  the 
dominion  of  the  Turks,  and  is  in  a 
state  of  almost  total  ruin,  being  re- 
duced to  fifteen  poor  cottages  (erected 
not  exactly  on  its  original  site);  and  its 
once-flourisliing  church,  of  which  an 
account  is  given  in  our  prelace  to  the 
Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  is  now  dimi- 
nished to  tkrtt  illiterate  Greeks.  (Rev. 
iL  6L)  It  is  not  known  firom  whom  the 
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Nicolaitans  mentioned  in  the  Kpistle 
to  the  Ephesiaii  church  derived  their 
name.  Tliey  are  supposed  to  have  held 
the  opinion,  Huhscquently  adopted  hy 
theGnoHtics  who  denied  the  humanity 
of  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  reality  ol*  his 
sufferings  in  the  flesh ;  and  in  their 
practices,  which  are  noticed  in  Rev. 
li.  6.  with  detestation,  thev  are  said  to 
have  been  singularly  prof1i)^ate  and 
impure.  They  are  supposed  to  have 
been  alhid(H)  to  in  2  Pet.  ii.  and  Jude 
7 — 19.  In  tlie  time  of  the  Romans, 
Ephesus  was  the  metropolis  (►f  Asia. 

Ephraim,  ii  consid<^rahle  city  of  Ju- 
data,  eight  miles  north  of  Jerusalem, 
and  near  a  <lesert  of  the  same  name  ; 
to  which  Jesus  Christ  retired  after  lie 
liad  raised  Lazarus  from  the  dead. 
(John  xi.  .54.) 

Ephraiu,  Canton  of  the  tribe  of. 
Seo  p.  lli.  supra. 

Epiiraim,  Mountains  of.  Sec  p.  47. 
aupra. 

X^PHRAiM,  Forest  of.  iicc  p.  50.  supra, 

EsoRAELOiv,  Plahi  of.  dee  p.  5]. 
iupra. 

Gad,  Canton  of  the  tribe  of.  See  p. 
11.  supra. 

Gad  ar  A  was,  according  to  Josephus 
(Bell.  Jud.  hb.  4.  c.  24.),  the  metropolis 
of  Penea,  or  the  region  beyond  Jordan; 
It  was  qne  of  the  cities  of  the  district 
of  Decapolis,€ind  consequently  under 
heathen  jurisdiction,  on  which  ac- 
count perhaps  it  was  destroyed  by  the 
Jewii,  but  was  rebuilt  by  Pompey,  in 
favour  of  Demetrius  Gadarensis,  his 
manumitted  servant,  according  to  Jo- 
sephus. The  inhabitants  of  this  city 
being  rich,  sent  legates  to  Vespasian 
when  he  advanced  against  Judaea,  and 
gave  up  this  strong  city  to  liim  ;  both 
the  city  and  villages  belonging  to  it 
lay  within  the  region  of  the  Gergesenes, 
whence  Christ  going  into  the  country 
of  tlie  Gadarenes,  (Mark  v.  1.)  is  said 
to  go  into  the  region  of  the  Gergesenes. 
(Matt.  viii.  28.)  The  remains  of  the 
warm  baths  for  which  this  place  was 
Antiently  celebrated,  and  also  of  the 
tombs  (among  which  the  Gadarene 
demoniac  abode)  are  still  to  be  seen. 
Gadara  is  now  called  Oomkais.i 

Galatia,  a  province  of  Asia  Minor, 
bounded  on  the  west  by  Phrygia,  on 
the  east  by  the  river  Ilalys,  on  the 
north  by  Paphlagonia,  and  on  the 
south  by  Lycaonia.    Its  chief  cities 


were  AncjTa,  Tavium,  and  Pef;sinun- 
tum;  whence  Grotius  says  that  St. 
Paul,  writing  to  the  churches  of  Gala- 
tia, writ  to  these.  They  worshipped 
the  mother  of  the  gods,  anr^  especially 
they  of  Pessinutitum,  and  so,  as  St. 
Paul  says  (Gul.  iv.  8.),  "  they  knew  not 
God."  Callimachus,  in  his  hymns, 
and  Hilary  who  was  himself  a  Gaul, 
represent  them^  a.s  "a  very  fooUsh 
people  ;'*  whence  St.  Paul  says,  (iii.  1.) 
O  FOOLISH  Galatians,  who  hath  be- 
witched you  ?  This  clnirch  was  so 
dangerously  perverted,  and  almost 
overturned  by  the  Judaisers  there, 
that  the  apostle,  in  his  Epistle  to 
them,  doth  not  call  them  saints. 

The  Gnlatians  were  the  descenda|)tfl 
of  those  Gauls  who,  finding  their  own 
country  too  small  to  support  its  redun- 
dant population,  emigrated  from  it  a^ 
ter  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
B.  c.  278.  On  leaving  Gaul,  they  pro- 
ceeded eastward  along  the  Danube  to 
its  junction  with  the  Saave ;  when,  di- 
viding themselves  into  three  bodicS^ 
under  the  conduct  of  different  leaders, 
one  entered  Pannonia,  another  pene- 
trated into  Thrace,  and  a  third  into 
Illyricum  and  Macedonia.  The  party 
which  marched  into  Thrace  passed 
over  the  Bosphorus  into  Asia  Minor, 
and,  liiring  themselves  to  Niconiede« 
king  of  Bithynia,  assisted  him  to  sub- 
due his  brother  Zipetes,  with  whom 
he  was  then  at  war ;  and,  in  reward 
for  that  service,  they  received  from 
him  a  large  province,  situate  between 
Bithynia  and  Cappadocia,  where  they 
established  themselves,  b.  q.  277. 
Their  descendants  becoming  blended 
with  the  Greek  inhabitants  of  the 
country,  this  region  was  afterwards 
called  'Gallo-Groecia,  and  its  inhabit- 
ants Gallo-Greeks.  During  the  reign 
of  Augustus  (a.  u.  c.  539.  b.  c.  26.) 
Galatia  was  reduced  into  a  Roman 
province,  and  was  thenceforth  go- 
verned by  the  Roman  laws,  under 
the  administration  of  a  pro-proetor. 

Galilee,  Upper  and  Lower.  See 
pp.  14,  15.  9upra. 

Galilee,  Sea  of.  See  p.  S7.  supra, 

Gath,  a  city  of  the  Philistines,  one 
of  their  ^xe  i)rincipalitie8  (1  Sam.  vi. 
17.)  famous  for  having  given  birth  to 
Goliath.  David  conquered  it  in  the 
beginning  of  his  reign  over  all  Israel 
(1  Sam.  x\A.  4.):  it  continued  subject 
to  his  successors  tilf  the  declension 
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of  the  kingdom  of  Judali.  (2  Bam.  viii. 
1.)  Rehoboaiii  rebuilt,  or  fortiticd  it. 
(2  Cbron.  xi.  8.)  Uzziali  reconquered 
it ;  as  did  Hczekiab.  Jotjcphus  makes 
it  part  of  the  tribe  of  Dun  ;  but  Joshua 
takes  no  notice  of  it.  Cnhnet  thinks, 
that  Mitlicah,  mentioned  by  Moses 
(Numb,  xxxiii.  29.),  is  the  Metlieg,  2 
Sam.  viii.  1.  In  our  authorised  ver- 
liion  it  is  rendered,  David  took  Metheg- 
Ammali,  that  is,  Meiheg  the  Mother^ 
which,  in  Chronicles  (xviii.  1.),  is  ex- 

Slained  by — He  took  Gath  and  her 
auffhters;  Gath  being  the  motlier, 
and  Metheg  the  daughter.  But  it  may 
be,  that  the  district  of  Gath  and  its 
dependencies  was  called,  in  David's 
tiQie,  Metheg-Anunuh  ;  but  this  being 
unusual,  or  becoming  obsolete,  the 
author  of  the  Chronicles  explains  it  to 
bo  Gath  and  its  viUag(>s.  According 
to  this  idea,  Gath  of  the  Philistines, 
the  birth-place  of  giants  (2  Sam.  xx. 
20.  22.),  nnist  lie  far  in  Arabia  Petnea, 
towarcls  Egypt,  which  is  confirmed  by 
the  author  of  the  book  of  Chronicles, 
who  says,  that  the  sons  of  Ephraim 
lieing  in  Egyjit,  attacked  the  <!ity  of 
Gath,  and  were  there  slain.  (1  Chron. 
vu.  21.) 

Jerome  says,  there  was  a  large  town 
called  Gath,  in  the  way  from  Eleuthe- 
ropolis  to  Gaza ;  and  Eusebius  speaks 
of  another  Gath,  five  miles  from  Eleu- 
theropolis,  toward  Lydda(  consequent- 
ly different  from  that  which  Jerome 
speaks  of) ;  also  another  Gath,  or  Gat- 
tfia,  between  Jamnia  and  Antipatris. 
Jerome  likewis<?,  speaking  of  Gath- 
Opher,  the  place  of  the  prophet  Jo- 
nah's birth,  says  it  was  called  Gath- 
Opher,  or  Gath,  in  the  district  of 
Opher,  to  distinguish  it  from  otliers 
or  the  same  name. 

Gath  was  the  most  southern  city  of 
the  Philistines,  as  Ekron  was  the  most 
northern ;  so  that  Ekron  and  Gath  are 
placed  as  the  bounflaries  of  their  land. 
(1  Sam.  vii.  1.  4.  xvii.  52.)  Gath  lay 
near  Marcshah  (2  Chron.  xi.  y.  Micali 
i.  14.  lleb.],  which  nearly  a»rees  with 
Jerome,  who  places  Giith  on  the  road 
from  Eletitheropolis  to  Gaza.  Gath 
was  a  place  of  strength,  in  the  time  of 
the  prophets  Amos  and  Micah,  inde- 
pendent of  the  kin;rs  of  Judah  (Amos 
vi.  2.  Micah  i.  10.  14.);  but  was  taken 
by  U/ziah,  kinjr  of  Judah,  while  Amos 
was  hving  ;  and  afterwards  by  Hezf- 
kiah,  in  JVIicah's  time.  Gethuhn  (2 
Sam.  iv.  3.  Neb.  xi.  33.)  is  Gath.  Da- 
vid had  a  company  of  Gittite  guards. 


Gaulonitis,  District  of.  See  p.  IG. 
supra. 

Gaza,  a  very  celebrated  city  of  the 
Jews,  distant  about  00  miles  south- 
west from  Jerusalem :  it  was  one  of 
the  five  cities  of  the  Philistines,  which 
fell  by  lot  to  the  tribe  of  Judah  (Josh. 
XV.  47.)  and  which  offered  tiieir  golden* 
emerods  to  the  God  of  Israel  for  a 
trespass  offering.  (1  Sam.  vi.  17.)  Ita 
gates  were  carried  away  by  Sampson 
( Judg.  xvi.  2.),  and  hither  he  was  con- 
ducted when  taken  by  the  Philistines 
(t.  ?1.),  great  numbers  of  whom  pe- 
rished when  he  pulled  down  the  house 
of  their  god  Dagon.  (v.  30.)  This  an- 
tient  town  was  laid  waste  by  Alexan- 
der, and  so  made  desolaie  agreeably  to 
the  prediction  of  Zephaniah  (ii.  14.), 
connrmed  by  the  statement  of  Strabo. 
Afler  this  event,  a  new  and  smaller 
town  of  the  same  name  being  built 
nearer  to  the  sea,  the  former,  or  old 
Gaza,  fell  to  decay;  this  last  is  the. 
place  mentioned  by  St.  Luke  (Acts  v:iL 
2G.)  as  Gaza  tohich  ia  called  desert, 

Gen>'esaretu,  a  region  50  furlongs 
in  length,  and  20  in  breadth ;  a  very 
pleasant  and  fruitful  place,  abounding 
in  the  gardens  of  great  men,  whence  it 
had  its  name  from  Gen  and  Siir,as  being 
the  garden  of  princes ;  it  lay  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  Lake  of  Gennesarcth,  and 
gave  tliat  name  to  it.  (Luke  v.  1.) 

Gen:vesar£th,  Sea  of.  See  p.  37. 
suprtu 

Gergesa,  a  town  near  Gadara,  so 
called,  either  from  the  Gergesites,  the 
posterity  of  Canaan  (for  neither  did 
Zebulun  nor  Nanthali  drive  out  all  the 
Canaanites,  Judg.  i.  30.  33.)  or  from 
Gergishta,  signifying  clay,  the  soil  be- 
ing clay :  it  gave  name  to  a  region  so 
called,  which  comprehended  in  it  Ga- 
dara, Hip|)o,  and  Magdala.  See  Ga- 
dara, p.  529. 

Gethsem  ane,  a  garden  l>evond  Ke- 
dron,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  &li\-et,  so 
called  from  the  wine-presses  \n  it :  it  is 
memorable  in  the  evangehcal  history,as 
being  the  scene  of  our  Saviour's  agony. 

GiHEON,  the  capital  city  of  tlie  Gi* 
beonites,  who  took  advantage  of  the 
oaths  of  Joshua,  and  of  the  elders  of 
Israel,  on  an  artful  representation 
which  they  made  of  their  belonging  to 
a  very  remote  country.  (Josh,  ix.)  Jo- 
shua and  the  elders  had  not  thenrecau- 
tion  to  consult  God  on  this  afiair,  and 
inconsiderately  made  a  league  with 
these  people:  tliey  soon  ducovered 
their  mistake,  and,  without  reToking 
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their  promise  of  giving  them  their  lives, 
they  condemned  them  to  carry  wood 
and  water  to  the  tabernacle,  and  other 
servile  work,  as  a  mark  of  their  pusil- 
lanimity and  duplicity,  as  slaves  and 
captives ;  in  which  state  of  servitude 
they  remained,  till  the  entire  disper- 
sion of  the  Jewish  nation,  a.  m.  2553 ; 
A.  D.  1451.  Three  days  at\er  the  Gi- 
beonitcs  had  surrendered  to  the  He- 
brews, the  kings  of  the  Canaanitcs  be- 
ing informed  of  it,  came  and  besieged 
the  city  of  Gibeou.  (Josh.  x.  3.,  £c.) 
The  Gibeonites  came  to  Joshua,  and 
desired  speedy  help.  Joshua  attacked 
the  five  kings  early  in  the  morning, 
put  them  to  flight,  and  pursued  them 
to  Bethoron. 

The  Gibeonites  were  descended  from 
the  Hivites,  the  old  inhabitants  of  that 
eountry,  and  possci<sed  four  cities ;  Ce- 
phirah,  Boeroth,  Kirjath-jearim,  and 
Uibeon,  the  capital,  at\crwards  given 
to  Benjamin,  excepting  Kirjath-jea- 
rinri,  whicb  fell  to  Judah.  The  Gil>e- 
onites  continued  subject  to  those  bur- 
thens which  Joshua  had  imposed  on 
them,  and  were  very  faithful  to  the  Is- 
raelites. Nevertheless  Saul,  through 
what  mistaken  zeul  we  cannot  tell, 
destroyed  a  very  great  number  of  them 
(2  Sam.  xxi.  1, 2, 3,  &c.) ;  but  God,  as  a 
punishment  of  his  crueltv,  in  the  reign 
of  David,  sent  a  great  famine,  which 
lasted  three  years  (a.  m.  2983 ;  ante  a. 
D.  1017];  and  the  prophets  told  David 
that  this  calamity  would  continue  so 
long  as  that  cruelty  remained  unre- 
venged,  which  Saul  had  exercised 
against  the  Gibeonites.  David  asked 
the  Gibeonites,  what  satisfaction  they 
desired?  They  answered  "*e»en  of 
SauCs  sons  we  wiU  put  to  dtaihj  to 
avenge  the  blood  of  our  brethren. ""  The 
Gibeonites  hung  them  up  before  tlie 
Lord.  This  happened  in  the  beginning 
of  spring,  when,  in  Palestine,  they  be- 
gin barley-harvest.  From  this  time 
there  is  no  mention  of  the  Gibeonites, 
as  composing  a  sort  of  separate  people. 
But  it  is  probable  that  they  were  in- 
cluded among  the  Nethinim,  or  given, 
who  were  public  slaves,  appointed  for 
the  service  of  the  temple.  (1  Chron.  ix. 
2.)  Afterwards,  those  of  the  Canaan- 
ites,  who  were  subdued,  and  had  their 
lives  spared,  were  added  to  the  Gibe- 
onites. We  see  (Ezra  viii.  20.  ii.  58.  1 
Kings  ix.  20, 21.)  that  David,  Solomon, 
and  tlie  princes  of  Judah  gave  many 
of  tliem  to  the  Lord ;  these  Netliinim 
being  carried  into  captivity  with  Judah 


and  the  Levites,  many  of  them  return* 
ed  with  Ezra,  Zerubbabel,  and  Nehe- 
miah,  and  continued  as  before,  in  the 
service  of  the  temple,  imdor  the  priests 
and  Levites.  Gibeon  was  seated  on  an 
eminence,  as  is  evidenced  by  its  name. 
It  was  forty  furlongs  from  Jerusalem 
(according  to  Josephus)  north.  It  is 
called  Gabaa  (2  Sam.  v.  25.  compared 
with  1  Chron.  xiv.  16.)  There  is  men- 
tion of  the  fountain  and  poQl  of  Gibe- 
on.  (2  Sam.  ii.  I3.) 

We  neither  know  when,  nor  by 
whom,  nor  upon  w^hat  occasion,  the 
tabernacle  and  altar  of  burnt  sacrifices 
made  by  Moses,  in  the  wilderness, 
were  removed  to  Gibeon  ;  but  this  wo 
certainly  know,  that,  toward  the  end 
of  David*s  reign,  and  in  the  beginning 
of  Solomon's,  they  were  there.  (1 
Chron.  xxi.  29, 30.)  David,  seeing  tlie 
angel  of  the  Lord  at  Araunnh's  thresh- 
ing-floor, was  so  terrified,  that  he  had 
nut  tune,  or  strength  to  go  so  far  as  Gi- 
beon, there  to  offer  sacrifice,  but  Solo- 
mon being  seated  on  the  throne,  went 
to  sacrifice  at  Gibeon,  because  tliiswas 
the  most  considerable  of  all  the  high 
places,  where  sacrifices  were  then 
tolerated,  the  temple  being  not  yet 
built.  (1  Kings  iii.  4.) 

Gii.noA,  Mountains  of.  See  p.  46. 
supra. 

Gii.ead,  Mountains  of.  See  p.  47. 
3upra, 

Geroa^hites.  See  p.  6. 5u/>ra. 

Goo  and  Magoo,  the  accurate  chro- 
nologer.  Dr.  Hales,  think,  are  the  ge- 
neral name  of  the  northern  nations  of 
Europe  and  Asia,  or  the  districts  north 
of  Caucasus,  or  Mount  Taurus,  colo- 
nised Iw  Gog,  or  Magog,  another  of  the 
sons  of'^Japheth  (Gen.  x.  2.),  called,  by 
the  Arabian  geographers,  Jajuie  and 
Majuje.  (Rennel.  Herod,  p.  112.)  Gog 
rather  denotes  the  people,  Magog  the 
land.  Thus,  Balaam  foretold  that 
Christ  would  he  **  a  king  higher  than 
Agag,"  or  rather  "  Gog ',  accordhig  to 
the  correcter  reading  of  the  Samaritan 
Hebrew  text,  and  of  the  Septuagint 
version  of  Numb.  xxiv.  7. :  and  Eze- 
kiel,  foreteUing  a  future  invasion  pf 
the  land  of  Israel  by  these  northern 
nations,  Meshech,  Tubal,  and  Togar- 
mah,  styles  "  Gog  their  chief  prince,** 
and  describes  their  host  precisely  a« 
Scnhian  or  Tartarian  ;  **  coming  out 
of  the  north,  all  of  tliem  riding  on  hor- 
ses ;"  **  l>ow8  and  arrows"  their  wea- 
pons ;  ^  covering  the  land  like  a  cloud, 
and  coining  like  a  storm,*^  in  the  **  lat- 
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ter  days."  (Ezek.  xxxiiii.  1 — 17.)  He 
also  dcsrnbes  their  immense  slaugh- 
ter, in  the  valley  of  the  passengers  on 
the  east  of  the  sea,  thence  called  the 
valley  of  Hamon  Gog,  "the  multitude 
of  Gog."  (Ezek.  xxxix.  1— 22.)  This 
prophecy  seems  also  to  be  revived  in 
the  Apocalypse,  where  the  hosts  of 
Gog  and  Magog  are  represented  as 
couiing  to  invade  "  the  beloved  city," 
and  perishing  with  immense*  slaughter 
likewise  in  Armai^eddon,  "the  Mount 
of  Mageddo,"  or  Megiddo.  (Rev.  xvi. 
14— J6.  XX.  7— IO.)i 

Golgotha.  See  p.  19.  supra. 

Goshen  (Land  of)  was  the  most  fer- 
tile pasture  ground  in  the  whole  of 
Lower  Egypt :  thence  called  Goshen, 
from  Gush,  in  Arabic,  signifying  "  a 
heart,"  or  whatsoever  is  choice  or  pre- 
cious. There  was  also  a  Goshen  in  the 
territory  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  so  call- 
ed for  the  same  reason.  (Josh.  x.  41.) 
Hence  Joseph  reconjmended  it  to  his 
family  as  "the  best  of  the  land"  (Gen. 
xlvii.  11.),  and  "  the  fat  of  the  land." 
(Gen.  xlv.  IS.)  The  land  of  Goshen 
lay  along  the  most  easterly  branch  of 
the  Nile,  and  on  tJic  east  side  of  it ;  for 
it  is  evident,  that  at  tlie  time  of  the 
exode,  the  Israelites  did  not  cross  the 
Nile.  In  antient  times,  it  was  consi- 
derably more  extensive,  both  in  length 
and  breadth,  in  consequence  of  the 
general  failure  of  the  eiistern  branch- 
es of  the  Nile  ;  the  main  body  of  the 
river  v<'rging  more  and  more  to  the 
west  continually,  and  deepening  the 
channels  on  that  sidc.^ 

Great  Sea.     See  p.  40.  supra. 

Grkkce,  in  the  Scriptures,  often 
conipreJieuds  all  the  countries  inhabit- 
ed by  the  descendants  of  Javan,  as 
well  in  Greece  as  in  Ionia,  and  Asia 
Minor.  Since  the  lime  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  the  name  of  Greeks  is  taken 
in  a  more  uncertain  and  enlarged 
sense,  because  the  Greeks  being  mas- 
ters of  Egypt  and  Syria,  of  the  coun- 
tries beyond  the  Euphrates,  &.c.  the 
Jews  called  all  those  Gentiles  Greeks. 
In  the  Maccabees,  the  Gospel,  and 
Paul's  writings,  a  Greek  commonly 
siguilics — a  Gentile.  In  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, Greece  and  Greeks  are  named 
Javan.  Isaiah  says  (Ixvi.  19.)  that  the 
Lord  shall  send  his  ambassadors  to  Ja^ 
van,  who  diotlls  in  the  isles  afar  off. 
EiZekiel  tells  us  (xxvii.  13.  19.)  that 
Javan,  Tubal,  and  Meshech  came  to 
the  fairs  at  Tyre.  Daniel  (xi.  2.)  speak- 


hig  of  Darius,  says,  "that  he  f<hall  stir 
up  all  against  the  realm  of  Ja^'an.^ 
Alexander  the  Great  is  described  by 
the  name  of  king  of  Javan.  (Dan.  viiL 
21.  X.  20.) 

Hareth,  Forest  of.  Sec  p.  59.  supra. 

Hebron,  a  city  of  Juda?a,  was  situat- 
ed on  an  eminence,  twenty  miles  south- 
ward of  Jerusalem,  and  twenty  miles 
north  from  Beersheba.  Abraham,  Sa- 
rah, and  Isaac  were  buried  near  He- 
bron, in  the  cave  of  Machpelah.  (Gen. 
xxiii.  7,  8,  9.)  Near  this  place  was  the 
oak  or  turpentine-tree,  under  which 
Abraham  received  three  angels.  (Gen. 
xviii.  1.)  Hebron  was  allotted  to  Ju- 
dah. The  Lord  assigned  it  to  Caleb 
for  inheritance.  (Josh.  xiv.  13.)  Joshua 
tirst  took  Hebron,  and  killed  its  kinff, 
(Josh.  X.  3.  23.  37.),  but  afterward 
Caleb  again  conquered  it,  assisted  by 
the  troops  of  his  tribe,  and  the  valour 
of  Othniel.  It  was  appointed  for  a 
dwelling  of  the  priests,  and  a  city  of 
refuge.  David,  after  the  death  of  Saul, 
settled  the  seat  of  his  kingdom  here. 
At  Hebron,  Absalom  began  bis  rebel- 
lion. During  the  captivity  of  Babylon, 
the  Edomites  having  invaded  the  south 
of  Judah,  took  Hebron  ;  wherefore  in 
Joseph  us  it  is  sometimes  made  a  part 
of  Edom.  Here  Zachariah  and  Eliza- 
beth resided,  and  Jolm  the  Baptist  was 
bom. 

Hermon,  Mount.  Seep. 44.  supra, 

HiERAPOLis,  a  city  of  Phrygia,  in 
the  vicinity  of  Colosse  and  Laiklicca. 
(Ccl.  iv.  13.) 

H I N  N  o  M ,  Valley  of.  See  p.  49.  supra. 

HiTTiTEs.  See  p.  6.  supra. 

Holy  Land.  See  p.  2.  supra. 

HoREB,  a  mountain  in  Arabi&Petrs>B, 
so  near  Mount  Sinai  that  Horeb  and 
Sinni  seem  to  be  two  hiUs  of  the  same 
mountain.  Sinai  lies  east,  Horeb  west: 
so  that  when  the  sun  rises,  the  latter 
is  covered  with  the  shadow  of  Sinai. 
There  are  springs  and  fruit-trees  on 
Horeb,  but  only  rain-water  on  Sinai. 
At  Horeb  God  appeared  to  Moses  in 
the  burning  bush.  (Exod.  iii.  1,  %  3.) 
At  the  foot  of  this  mountain  Mo89 
struck  the  rock,  and  drew  water  from 
it.  (P'xod.  xvii.  6.)  Elijah  retired  here 
to  avoid  the  persecution  of  Jezebel. 
(1  Kings  xix.  8.)  It  is  said  frequeothf 
that  G od  gave  the  law  at  Horeb,  though 
other  places  expressly  name  Sinai; 
because  Horeb  and  Sinai  in  some  soit 
form  but  one  mountain. 


1  Dj.  UaloHs  An&iyait  of  Chronology,  vol.  i.  p.  4C3. 
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IcoKiCM,  a  city  of  Lycaonia,  the 
chief  of  the  fourteen  beiongiji<;  to  that 
tetrarchy.  Here  was  a  synagi)gue  of 
Jfcws  and  proselytes,  to  whom  Paul  and 
Barnabas  preaching,  and  confirming 
their  doctrine  by  miracles,  made  many 
proselytes  (Acts  xiv.  1,2, '3.);  and  where 
the  unbelieving  JewsandGentiiesmadc 
an  assault  upon  them,  to  use  them  de- 
apiUfuiltf,  and  to  stone  them,  (ver.  5.) 

louMJEA.     See  p.  17.  supra. 

Illyricum,  a  province  lying  to  the 
nortli«and  north-west  of  Alacedonia, 
along  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Adriatic 
Gulph,  or  Gulph  of  Venice.  It  was 
divided  into  two  parts,  Liburnia  to  the 
north  (now  called  Cn>atia),  which  is 
not  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament ; 
and  Dahnatia  to  the  south,which  region 
still  retains  the  same  name.  Hither, 
St.  Paul  informs  Timothy,  Titus  went 
(2  Tim.  iv.  10.) :  and  in  Rom.  xv.  19.  he 
aays  that  he  preached  the  Gospel  from 
Jeruaalem  round  about  unto  Illyricum, 

Israel,  Land  of.  See  p.  2.  supra, 

Kingdom  of.  See  p.  13.  supra, 

Mountains  of.    See  p.  47. 

9upra, 

issACHAR,  Canton  of  the  tribe  of. 
See  p.  12.  supra, 

iTL'RiEA.    See  p.  16.  supra, 

Jabbok,  Brook.  See  p.  30.  supra, 
Jabesh,  a  city  in  the  half-tribe  of 
Manasseh  beyond  Jordan,  generally 
called  Jabesh -Gilead,  because  it  lay  in 
Gileadf  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  so 
named.  According  to  Eusebius  it  was 
■ijE  miles  from  Pella  towards  Gerasa ; 
consequently  it  must  have  been  east  of 
the  Sea  of  Tiberias.  Jabesh-Gilead 
was  sacked  by  the  IsraeHtes,  because 
its  inhabitants  refused  to  join  in  the 
war  against  the  tribe  of  Benjamin. 
(Judg.  xxi.  8.)  Nahash,  king  of  the 
Ammonites,  laying  siege  to  Jabesh, 
proposed  hard  conditions  to  the  inha- 


bitants, from  which  Saul  delivered 
them,  a.  m.  2J)09,  b.  c.  101)4.  They  ever 
after  showed  great  gratitude  to  Saul 
and  his  family ;  they  carried  off  his  and 
his  son's  bodies,  which  the  Phihstines 
had  hung  upon  the  walls  of  Bethshan, 
and  buried  them  honoiu'ably  in  a  wooil 
near  their  ritv.    ( I  Sam.  xxxi.  1 1 — 13.) 

Jacob's  Well.     See  p.  41.  supra. 

Jkrjcuo,  a  celebrated  city  in  the 
tribe  of  Benjamin,  of  which  frequent 
mention  is  made  in  the  New  Testament. 
It  was  the  first  city  taken  from  the  Ca- 
naanites  by  Joshua,  who  rased  it  to  the 
ground,  and  denounced  a  severe  ciu'sc 
on  the  i>erson  who  should  rebuild  it. 
(Josh.  vi.  20. 2(j.  Heb.  xi.  30.)  This  curse 
was  literally  fulfilled,  in  the  days  of 
Ahab,  upon  liiel  the  Bethelite,  by 
whom  the  city  was  rebuilt.  (1  Kings 
xvi.  34.)  After  this  event  it  was  enno- 
bled by  the  schools  of  the  prophets, 
which  were  established  there  (2  Kings 
ii.  5.):  and  near  it  was  a  large  but  un- 
wholesome spring,  the  waters  of  which 
rendered  the  soil  unfruitful,  until  they 
were  cured  by  the  prophet  Elisha  (8 
Kings  ii.  21.) ;  and  from  tliat  time  they 
have  become  exceedingly  wholesome 
and  fertilising.  In  the  time  of  our 
Saviour,  Jericho  yielded  only  to  Jeru- 
salem for  its  size  and  tlie  magnificence 
of  its  buildings :  it  is  situated  in  a  bot- 
tom, in  that  vast  plain  which  was  nam- 
ed the  great  plain  (which  marks  the 
propriety  of  the  expression  going  down 
from  Jerusaltm  (Luke  x.  30.) ;  and  is  150 
furlongs,  about  nineteen  nules,  distant 
from  the  capital  of  Judtea.  Jericho  was 
one  of  the  cities  appropriated  for  the 
residence  of  the  priests  and  Levites, 
12,000  of  whom  dwelt  there ;  and  as 
the  way  thither  from  Jerusalem  was 
rocky  and  desert,  it  was,  as  it  still  is, 
greatly  infested  witli  thieves.*  A  coun- 
try more  favourable  for  the  attacks  of 
banditti,  and  caves  better  adapted  for 


1  "  The  whole  of  this  road,"  says  Mr.  Buckingham,  "  from  Jerusalem  to  the  Jordan 
is  held  to  be  tlio  most  dangerous  about  Palestine,  and,  indeed,  in  this  portion  of  it,  the 
▼ery  aspect  of  the  scenery  is  sufficient,  on  the  one  hand,  to  tempt  to  robbery  and  murder, 
mad,  on  the  other,  to  occasion  a  dread  of  it  in  those  who  pass  that  way.  It  was  partly 
to  prevent  any  accident  happening  to  us  in  this  early  stage  of  our  journey,  and  partly,  per- 
haps, to  calm  our  fears  on  tliat  score,  that  a  messenger  1:^  been  despatched  by  our  guides 
to  an  encampment  of  their  tribe  near,  desiring  them  to  send  an  escort  to  meet  us  at  this 
place.  We  were  met  here  accordingly,  by  a  band  of  about  twenty  persons  on  foot,  all 
tnned  with  matchlocks,  and  presentmc  the  most  ferocious  and  robber-like  appearance 
that  could  be  imagined.  The  effect  of  uiis  was  heightened  by  the  shouts  which  they  sent 
forth  from  hill  to  iiill,  and  which  were  re-echoed  through  all  the  valleys,  while  the  bold 
projecting  crags  of  rock,  the  dark  shadows  in  which  every  thing  lay  buried  below,  the 
lowering  height  of  the  cliiTs  above,  and  the  forbidding  desdation  which  every  where 
reiffned  around,  presented  a  picture  that  was  quite  in  harmony  throughout  all  its  parts.  It 
made  us  feel  most  forcibly,  the  propriety  of  its  being  choeen  as  the  ecene  of  the  delight* 
M  tale  of  companipa  wluch  ws  hid  be&re  ao  often  sdmired  for  its  doctrinei  indopead- 
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concealment,  than  those  presented  on 
tills  road,  can  scarcely  he  imagined.^ 
This  circumstance  markd  the  admira- 
ble propriety  with  which  our  Lord 
made  it  the  scene  of  his  beautiful  para- 
ble of  the  good  Samaritan.  (Luke  x.  30 
— 37.)  Jericho  is,  at  present,  a  wretch- 
ed mud-Luilt  village. 

Jerusalem,  City  of.  See  pp.  17 — 
25.  supra, 

Jezreel,  Plain  of.  See  p.  51.  fupra. 

JoppA,  a  sea-port  of  Palestine,  on  the 
Mediterranean,  called  also  Japha,  and 
now  universally  Jaffa,  owes  all  the  cir- 
cumstances of  its  celebrity,  as  the  prin- 
cipal port  of  Judtea,  to  its  situation 
with  regard  to  Jerusalem.  "  As  a  sta- 
tion fur  vessels,  its  harbour  is  one  of 
the  worst  in  the  Mediterranean :  ships 
generally  anchor  about  a  mile  from  the 
town,  to  avoid  the  shoals  and  rocks  of 
the  place.  In  antient  times  it  was  the 
only  place  resorted  to  as  a  sea-port  in 
all  Judaea.  Hither  Solomon  ordered 
the  materials  for  the  temple  to  be 
brought  from  Mount  Libanus,  previous 
to  their  conveyance  by  land  to  Jerusa- 
lcm."2  It  is  a  place  of  very  great  anti- 
quity ;  and  it  apiiears  from  tlie  Acts  of 
the  Apostles  (ix.  x.  xi.)  tliat  the  Gospel 
was  received  here  soon  after  Christ's 
ascension.  Here  also  St.  Peter  restor- 
ed Don*u8  to  life  (Acts  L\.  40.),  and 
from  this  place  it  was  that  the  prophet 
Jonah,  many  centuries  before,  had  em- 
barked for  Nineveh.  (Jonah  i.  3.) 

Jordan,  River.  See  p.  34 — '^y. supra. 

,  Region  round  about.    See 

p.  5''2.  supra. 

JuDAH,  Land  of.  See  p.  2.  supra. 

-,  Canton  of  the  tribe  of.    See 


J  Mountcunsof.  Seep.47.Mpni. 

JuDJEA,  Country  of.  See  p.  15.  supm, 

Kanah,  Brook  of.  See  p.  96.  supra* 
Kedron,    Kidron,    or    Cedrott, 
Brook  of.  See  p.  3G.  supra* 
KisHON,  Brook  of.  See  p.  36.  supra, 

Laodicea,  a  city  of  Asia  Minor, 
which  lay  about  42  miles  to  the  soutli 
of  Ephesus ;  in  the  prunitive  times  of 
Christianity,  as  appears  from  Saint 
Paul's  £pistles  to  the  ColoAsians,  in 
which  the  Laodlceans  are  frequently 
mentioned,  this  place  possessed  a 
flourishing  church.  But  the  doom  of 
Laodicea  seems  to  have  been  more  se- 
vere and  terrible  than  that  of  the  other 
six  apocalyptic  churches.  At  Eskihi* 
sar,  close  to  the  ruins  of  Laodicea,  pre- 
viously to  the  tremendous  earthquake 
in  August  1822,  which  desolate  the 
greater  part  of  Syria,  there  resided 
about  fifty  poor  inhabitants,  tu»  only 
of  whom  were  Christians,  who  lived 
together  in  a  small  mill,  and  neither 
of  whom  could  read !  The  stately  edi- 
fice's of  antient  Laodicea  are  now  peo- 
pled with  wolves  and  jackals.  The 
prayers  of  the  mosque  were  the  only 
prayers  heard  near  the  ruins  of  the 
city,  on  which  the  prophetic  denuncia- 
tion seems  to  have  been  fully  executed, 
ill  its  utter  rejection  as  a  church. 

Lebanon,  Mount.  See  pp.  43. 45. 
supra, 

Libya,  among  the  Greeks,  was  used 
as  another  name  for  Africa,  as  it  im- 
ports a  part  of  it.  It  was  divided  into 
Lybia  Interior  and  Exterior :  but  the 
Lybia  mentioned  by  St.  Luke  (Acts  iL 
10.)  is  that  by  Ptolemy  called  Libya 
C}'renaica :  and  by  PUny,  Pentapolita- 
na  Regio,  from  its  five  chief  citiesi,  vis. 


p.  12.  ^Dra. 

^,  Desert  of.    Sec  p.  53.  supra. 

,  Kingdom  of.  Sre  p.  13.  supra.  '  B<^renice,  Arsinoe,  Ptolemaia,  Apol* 

eiitly  of  itM  local  beauty.  (See  Luke  x.  ."VO — 34l)  One  must  be  amid  these  wild  and 
gloomy  solitudeB,  surrounded  by  an  armed  band,  and  feel  the  impatience  of  the  timTelter 
who  rushoA  on  to  catch  a  new  view  at  every  uass  and  turn ;  one  must  bo  alarmed  at  tbs 
very  tramp  of  the  horses'  hoofs  rebounding  tnrou^h  the  cavcmed  rocks,  and  at  the  n;- 
Toge  shouts  of  the  footmen,  scarcely  less  loud  thiin  the  echoing  tliunder  produced  by 
the  discharge  of  their  pieces  in  the  valle3rs  ;  one  must  witness  all  this  upon  the  8D0l,b»* 
fore  the  full  force  and  beaut  v  of  the  admirable  story  of  the  Good  Samaritan  can  oe  per- 
ceived. Hero,  pillage,  wounds,  and  death  would  be  accompanied  with  double  terror,  utMa 
tlie  frightful  aspect  of  every  thing  around.  Here,  the  unfeeling  act  of  paning  by  a  M- 
low-creature  in  distress,  as  the  Prieet  and  Lcvite  are  said  to  have  done,  strikes  one  with 
horror,  as  an  act  almost  more  than  inhuman.  And  here,  too,  the  compassion  of  the  Good 
Samaritan  is  doubly  virtuous,  from  the  purity  of  the  motive  which  most  have  led  to  it,  is 
a  spot  where  no  eyes  were  fixed  on  him  to  draw  forth  the  performance  of  any  duly,  aai 
from  the  bravery  which  was  necessary  to  admit  of  a  man's  exposing  himself  by 
delav,  to  the  risk  of  a  similar  fate  to  that  from  which  he  was  endeavoof  ing  to  -' 
his  fcllow-creatn re.'*— Buckingham's  Travels  in  Palestine,  pp.  292,  2JQ. 

t  See  a  ?ood  illustration  of  the  nature  of  the  road  to  Jericho,  and  of  the  banditti 
infest  it,  in  Sir  F.  Hennikor*s  Notes  during  a  visit  to  Egypt,  Nubia,  Ac.  p.  984.    (LoA- 
don,  1823,  bvo.) 

8  Dr.Clarke'sTiai^U,voL  iT.p.442.  See  also  Air.  JoUiile*s  UttaitGromMMtiBa»f.l9a 
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kuiia,  and  Cyrene.  It  is  noted,  in  tlie 
Old  Testament,  for  its  chariots  and 
horses  used  in  %ht.  (H  Citron  xvi.  8.) 
nut  it  is  mentioned  by  St.  Luke,  on  ac- 
count of  the  Jews,  who  living  in  such 
Tast  numbers  hi  Alexandria,  that  50,000 
of  them  were  slain  at  one  time,  may 
well  be  thought  to  have  had  some 
colonies  and  proselytes  in  this  neigh- 
bouring country. 

Ltcaonia  (Acts  xiv.  6.),  a  province 
in  the  Asia  3Iinor,  accounted  the  south- 
ern part  of  Cappadocia,  having  Isauna 
on  the  west,  Armenia  Minor  on  the 
east,  and  Cilicia  on  the  south.  Its  chief 
cities  are  all  mentioned  in  this  chap- 
ter, viz.  Iconium,  Lystra,  and  I)erl)e. 
HUy  tpake  (vcr.  10.)  in  the  Lycaonian 
tanguej  which  is  generally  understood 
to  have  been  a  corrupt  Greek,  inter- 
mingled with  many  Syriac  words. 

Ltdda,  which  in  later  times  was 
called  Diospolis,  and  is  now  known  by 
the  name  of  Lyddo,  was  a  largo  village, 
and,  according  to  Josephus,  Tittle  infe- 
rior to  a  city  for  its  size.  This  place  is 
celebrated  in  the  Acts  of  the  Atiostles 
for  the  miraculous  cure  of  Eneas  by 
the  apostle  Peter  (Acts  ix.  a2.  34.):  it 
was  situated  at  no  great  distance  from 
Joppa  fix.  36.),  on  the  way  from  the 
latter  place  to  Jerusalem. 

Ltstra,  a  city  of  Lycaonia,  chiefly 
celebrated  for  the  miraculous  cure 
there  wrought  upon  the  lame  man, 
which  made  the  Lycaonians  think  the 
f^ods  were  come  down  to  them  in  the 
nkeness  of  men  (Acts  xiv.  10,  11.),  and 
for  the  circumcision  of  Timothy, 
(chap.  xvi.  1.) 

Macedonia,  a  vast  province  of 
Greece,  formerly  called  iEmatliia; 
and  from  the  kings  of  Macedon,  Ma- 
cedonia. It  was  bounded  on  the  north 
by  the  mountains  of  Heemus,  on  the 
south  by  Epirus  and  Achaia,  on  the 
east  by  the  iEgean,  on  the  west  by  the 
Ionian  and  Adriatic  Seas ;  celebrated  in 
all  histories  for  being  the  third  king- 
dom, that,  under  Alexander  the  Great, 
obtained  the  empire  of  the  world,  and 
had  imder  it  150  nations.  To  this  coun- 
try, whose  metropolis  was  then  Thes- 
Sfuonica,  St.  Paul  was  called  by  a  vision 
(Acts  xvi.  9.) ;  and  the  churches  plant- 
ed by  him  in  it,  are  celebrated  for  their 
great  charity,  and  ready  contribution 
to  the  distressed  Jews  in  Judaea  (2 
Cor.  viii.  ix.),  when  they  themselves 
lay  under  the  extremest  poverty. 

M AODAiiA  waa  a  city  and  territory 


beyond  Jordan,  on  the  bank  of  Gedara. 
It  reached  to  the  bridge  above  Jordan, 
which  joined  it  to  the  other  side  of  Ga- 
lilee, and  contained  within  its  precincta 
Dalma?! UTHA ;  hence,  while  3latthew 
says  (xv.  19.)  Christ  came  into  the  coasts 
ofMagdcUa,  St.  Mark  says  more  par- 
ticularly, (viii.  10.)  that  he  came  into 
the  parts  of  Dalmanutha, 

Magoo,  See  Gog,  p.  531.  supra. 

Mamrf.,  Vale  of  See  p.  49.  supra. 

Ma.nasseh,  Canton  ot  the  tribe  of. 
See  pp.  11,  12. 

Media  (Acts  ii.  9.)  was  a  vast  region 
of  Asia,  having  on  the  north  the  Hyr- 
canian  Sea,  on  the  west  Armenia  and 
Assyria,  on  the  south  Persia,  on  tlie  east 
Hyrcania  and  Parthia.  It  had  its  name 
from  Madai  the  son  of  Japhct,  mcn- 
tion<^d  Gen.  x.  2.  In  the  Babylonian 
captivity,  the  Jews  were  carried  cap- 
tive into  Assyria,  and  placed  in  the 
cities  of  the  Medes.  (2  Ktn^s  xvii.  0. 
and  xviii.  11.)  Hence  we  find  many  of 
them  and  their  proselytes  at  Jerusalem, 
when  the  Holy  Ghost  fell  on  the  apos- 
tles. The  Medes  or  Medians  were  sub- 
ject to  the  Ass3rnan  monarchs  until  the 
reign  of  Sardanapalus.  Arbaces  con- 
spired agaiiist  him,  compelled  him  to 
bum  himself  in  Nineveh,  and  restored 
the  Medes  to  liberty,  a.  m.  32.57,  b.  c. 
747.  He  is  considered  as  tho  founder 
of  the  Median  monarchy,  to  which 
Justin  assigns  a  duration  of  three  hun- 
dred and  fiAy  years,  but  Herodotus 
only  one  hundred  and  twenty  years. 
(Justin.  Hist.  lib.  i.  c.  6.  ed.  Bipont. 
Herod.lib.i.c.95— 107.ed.Oxon.l809.) 
The  last-mentioned  historian  has  re- 
conlcd  the  names  of  only  four  Median 
sovereigns,  viz.  Dejoces,  Phraortes,, 
Cyaxares,  and  Astyages.  Diodorus 
Siculus  (lib.  ii.  c.  32.  edit.  Bipont.)  enu- 
merates ten  kings ;  Eusebius  and  Syn- 
cellus,  eight.  Herodotus,  however,  ac- 
knowledges that  the  Medes  had  enjoy- 
ed their  liberty  for  some  time  before 
they  elected  Dejoces  to  be  their  king, 

A.  M.  •)294,  B.  c.  710.  He  caused  the 
city  of  Ecbatana  to  be  built,  and  is 
said  to  have  reigned  fifty-three  years. 
Phraortes  his  successor  subjugated  the 
Persians  to  the  Median  empire,  and 
reiffned  twenty-two  years,  a.  m.  3347 
— ;569,  B.  c.  G57— (i35.  Phraortes  waa 
succeeded  bv  Cyaxares,  who  took 
Nuieveh,  and  considerably  enlarged 
the  Median  empire,  a.  m.  3;>69 — 3409, 

B.  c.  026 — 595.  His  son  and  successor 
Astyages,  reigned  thirty-five  years,  a. 
M.34ft»— 3444,  B.C.  595— 560.  No  par- 
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ticulars  of  his  reign,  however,  arc  re- 
corded by  profarie  historians,  except- 
ing his  repulsing  an  invasion  of  his 
territories  made  by  the  Babylonians 
under  E  vil-Merodaeh,  the  son  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar. On  the  death  of  Astyages, 
the  crown  devolved  on  his  son  Cvax- 
ares  IL,  whom  the  Scriptures  call  Da- 
rius the  Mede,  a.  m.  3444,  n.  c.  560. 

Mr.DiTEHRA>'EAN  Seia,  Plain of.  Sec 
p.  51.  supra. 

Me  LITE,  or  Malta,  an  island  in  the 
Mediterranean  Sea,  on  which  Saint 
Paul  was  wrecked.  (Actsxxviii.  I.)  The 
learned  Mr.  Bryant,  Dr.  Hales,  anil 
some  others  have  atteuiptod  to  show 
that  this  island  was  in  the  Adriatic 
Gulf  (See  Adria,  p.  507.  of  this  Ap- 
pendix) :  but  the  general  opinion  of 
modem  critics  and  geographers  is  in 
favour  of  the  island  of  Malta. 

Mesopotamia,  a  famous  province, 
situated  between  the  rivers  Tigris  and 
Euphrates.  The  Hebrews  call  it  ^ram 
A'aharaitrij  or  Aram  of  the  rivers,  be- 
cause it  was  first  peopled  by  Aram, 
father  of  the  Syrians,  and  is  situated 
between  two  rivers.  This  country  is 
celebrated  in  Scripture  as  the  first 
dwelling  of  men  after  the  deluge ;  and 
because  it  gave  birth  to  Phaleg,  Heber, 
Terah,  Abraham,  Nahor,  Sarah,  Re- 
bekah,  Rachel,  Leah,  and  to  the  sons 
of  Jacob.  Babylon  was  in  the  antient 
Mesopotamia,  till  by  vast  labour  and 
industry  the  two  rivers  Tigris  and  Eu- 
phrates were  re-united  in  one  channel. 
The  plains  of  Shinar  were  in  this  coun- 
try. It  was  often  called  Mesopotamia 
Syria»,  because  it  was  inhabited  by  the 
Aramaeans,  or  Syrians ;  and  sometimes 
Padan-aram  (Gen.  xxviii.  2.),  or  the 
plains  of  Aram:  or  Sede-aram^  the 
fields  of  Aram  ;  to  distinguish  them 
from  the  barren  and  uncultivated 
mountains  of  the  same  country.  Ba- 
laam, son  of  Beor,  was  of  Mesopota- 
mia. (Deut.  xxiii.  4.)  Chushanrishatha- 
iiii,  king  of  Mesopotamia,  subdued  the 
Hebrews.  (Judg.  iii.  8.) 

MiDiA.N,  the  land  into  which  Moses 
fle<l  from  the  Egyptians.  (Acts  vii.  29.) 
Here  Jethro  lived  (Exod.  xii.  11.),  and 
the  people  were  descended  from  Ma- 
diun  the  son  of  Abraham  by  Keturah 
(Gen.  XXV.  2.),  whence  we  have  reason 
to  believe  they  still  retained  the  wor- 
ship of  the  true  God.  It  was  in  Ara- 
bia Petraja. 

MiDiAifiTFs.  See  p.  7.  supra, 

MiGDOL,  a  frontier  town  of  Lower 
fpt;  towards  the  Red  Sea,  between 


which  and  that  sea  the  Israelites  ea* 
camped.  (Exod.  xiv.  1.)  It  is  therv 
rendered  by  the  Septuagint  Magdolus; 
and  there  also  Herodotus  represents 
Nekus,  or  Pharaoh  Necho,  as  gaining 
a  great  victory  over  the  Jews,  when 
Josiah  was  killed ;  mistaking  Magdo- 
lus tor  Megeddo.  Jeremiali  represents 
it  as  belonging  to  Egypt  Proper  (xlvL 
14.)  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tah- 
imnes,  or  Daphnie. 

Miletus,  a  sea-port  of  Asia  Minor, 
and  a  city  of  Ionia,  where  Saint  Paul 
delivered  to  the  elders  of  the  church 
of  Ephesus  that  afTectmg  discourse 
which  is  recorded  in  Acts  xx.  17 — 33. 
In  this  city  were  bom  Thales,  one  of 
the  seven  wise  men,  Anaximander  Ids 
disciple,  Timotheus  the  celebrated 
musician,  and  Anaximenes  the  philo- 
sopher. There  was  another  Miletus 
in  Crete,  where  St.  Paui  left  Trophi- 
mus  sick.  (2  Tim.  iv.  20.) 

MiTTLENE,  was  a  large  and  beauti- 
ful city  of  the  island  of  Lesbos,  where 
Pittacus,  one  of  the  wise  men,  Alcieus 
the  poet,  Diophanes  the  orator,  and 
Theophanes  the  historian,  were  bom. 
The  whole  island  was  also  called  by 
tiiat  name;  as  also  Pentapolis,  from 
the  five  cities  in  it,  viz.  Issa,  or  Antissa, 
Pyrrha,  Eressos,  Arisba,  Mitylene.  If 
it  had  that  name  in  St.  Luke^s  time, 
we  may  understand  either  the  island 
or  the  city,  when  he  says  (Acts  xx.  14.^ 
ffe  came  to  Mitylene, 

MoABiTEs,  a  people  descended  from 
Moab,  the  incestuous  ofifspring  of  Lot. 
Their  habitation  was  beyond  Jordan 
and  the  Dead  Sea,  on  both  sides  of  the 
river  Arnon.  Their  capital  city  was 
situated  on  that  river,  and  wa«  called 
Ar,  or  Rabbath-Moab,  that  is,  the  capi- 
tal of  Moab,  or  Kirheres,  that  isi,  a  city 
with  brick  walls.  Tliis  country  was 
originally  possessed  by  a  race  of  giants 
called  Einim.  (Deut.  ii.  11,12.)  The 
Moabites  conquered  tlieun,  and  after- 
wards the  Amorites  took  a  part  from 
the  Moabites.  (Judg.  \i.  13.}  Moses 
conquered  that  part  which  belonged  to 
the  Amorites  and  gave  it  to  the  tribe 
of  Reuben.  The  Moabites  were  spared 
by  Moses,  for  God  had  restricted  him 
(Deut.  ii.  9.) :  but  there  always  was  a 
great  antipathy  l>etween  the  Moabites 
and  Israelites,  which  occasioned  many 
wars  between  tliem.  Balaam  seduced 
the  Hebrews  to  idolatry  and  unclean- 
ness,  by  means  of  tlie  daughters  of 
Moab  (Numb.  xxr.  1,2.);  and  Balak. 
of  this  people,  eDdeavoured  to 
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prevail  on  Balaam  to  curse  Israel.  God 
ordained  tliat  the  Moubites  should  not 
entecinto  the  congregation  ofhis  peo- 
ple, even  to  the  tenth  generation  (Deut. 
zziii.  3.),  because  they  had  the  iiiliu- 
manity  to  refuse  the  Israelites  a  pas- 
sage through  their  country,  nor  would 
supply  them  with  bread  and  water  m 
their  necessity. 

Eglon,  king  of  the  Moabites,  was 
one  of  the  first  that  oppressed  Israel 
after  the  death  of  Joshua.  £hud  killed 
Eglon,  and  Israel  expelled  the  Moab- 
itea.  (Judff.  iii.  12,  &:;c.)  a.  m.  2li79,  b. 
c.  IdS^.  Hanum,  king  of  the  Ammon- 
ites, having  insulted  David *s  anibas- 
sadors,  David  made  war  against  him, 
and  subdued  Moah  and  Anmioii ;  un- 
der which  subjection  they  continued, 
till  the  separation  of  the  ten  tribe.s. 
The  Ammonites  and  Moabitcs  conti- 
nued in  subjection  to  the  kings  of  Is^ 
rael  to  the  death  of  Ahab.  Very  short- 
ly after  tlie  death  of  Ahab,  the  Moabites 
began  to  revolt.  (2  Kings  iii.  4, 5.)  Me- 
•ba,  king  of  Moab,  refused  the  tribute 
of  an  hundred  thousand  lambs,  and  as 
many  rams,  which  till  tlien  had  been 
customarily  paid,  eitlier  yearly,  or  at 
the  beginning  of  every  reign,  which  of 
these  two  is  not  clearly  expressed  in 
Scripture.  The  reign  of  Ahazioh  was 
too  short  to  make  war  with  them ;  but 
Jehoram,  son  of  Aiiab,  and  brother  to 
Ahaziah,  having  ascended  the  throne, 
thought  of  reducing  them  to  obedience. 
He  invited  Jehoshaphat,  king  of  Judah; 
who  with  the  king  of  Edom,  then  his 
▼assol,  entered  Moab,  where  they  were 
in  danger  of  perisliinff  with  thirst,  but 
were  miraculously  relieved.  (2  Kings 
iii.  16.,  &c.)  It  is  not  easy  to  perceive 
what  were  the  circumstances  of  the 
Moabites  from  this  time ;  but  Isaiah,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  kins  Heze- 
kiah,  tlireatens  them  with  a  calamity, 
which  was  to  happen  three  years  after 
his  prediction,  and  wliich  probably  re- 
ferred to  the  war  that  Shalmaneser, 
king  of  Assyria,  made  with  the  ten 
tribes,  and  the  other  people  beyond 
Jordan.  Amos  (i.  13,  &c.)  also  foretold 
great  miseries  to  them,  which,  proba- 
bly, tliey  puifered  under  Uzziah  and 
Jotham,  kings  of  Judah ;  or  under  Shal- 
maneser (2  Chron.  xxvi.  7, 8.  xxvii.  5.) : 
or,  lastly,  the  war  of  Nebuchadnezzar, 
five  years  after  the  dentruction  of  Jeru- 
salem :  we  believe  this  prince  carried 
them  captive  beyond  the  Euphrates,  as 
the  prophets  had  threatened  (Jer.  ix. 
26.Z1L  14, 15.  XXV.  II.  12.  Jer.xl\iiL74. 
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xlix.  3. 6. 39. 1.  IG.),  and  that  CyrUs  sent 
them  home  again,  as  he  did  the  rest  of 
the  captives.  After  tlieir  return  from 
captivity,  they  multiplied,  and  fortiAed 
themselves  as  the  Jews  did,  and  other 
neighbouring  people; still  in  subjection 
to  the  kings  ot  Persia,  afterwards  con- 
quered by  Alexander  the  Great,  and 
in  obedience  to  the  kings  of  Syria  and 
Eg^-pt  successively,  and  finally  to  the 
Rumans.  There  is  a  probability  also, 
that  in  the  later  times  of  the  Jewish 
republic,  they  obeyed  the  Asmoncean 
kings,  and  afterwards  Herod  the  Great. 
See  an  account  of  the  principal  deities 
of  the  Moabites,  in  p.  344.  supra. 

MoRiAH,  Mount.  See  p.  18.  supra. 

Mount  or  Corruptio.^.  See  p.  19. 
supra. 

Mtra  was  one  of  the  six  great  cities 
of  Lycia,  :!iituated  near  the  sea ;  whence 
St.  Luke  says  (Acts  xxvii.  5.)  that  sail" 
ing  aver  the  sea  of  Cilicia  and  Pamphy' 
Ha,  they  came  to  Myra  in  Lycia. 

Mysia  (Acts  xvi.  7, 8.),  a  country  of 
Asia,  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  Bi- 
thynia,  on  the  east  by  Phrygia  Minor, 
on  the  west  by  Troiis,  on  the  south  by 
the  river  Ilernius ;  there,  perhaps,  St. 
Paul  attempted  not  to  stay ;  because, 
as  Cicero  notes,  in  his  oration  for 
Flaccus  (c.  51, 52.)  they  were  a  iieoplo 
despicable  and  base  to  a  proverb. 

NAi!f,  a  small  city  or  town  of  Gali- 
lee, not  far  from  Capernaiun,  at  the 
gates  of  which  Jesus  Christ  raised  to 
fe  a  widow's  only  son.  (Luke  vii.  11 
— 15.)  It  derived  its  name  from  its 
pleasant  situation. 

Naphtali,  Canton  of  the  tribe  of. 
See  p.  13.  supra. 

Nazareth,  a  small  city  of  Lower 
Galilee,  celebrated  as  having  been  the 
place  where  our  Saviour  was  educat- 
ed, where  he  preached,  and  whence  he 
was  called  a  Nazarene.  In  the  time  of 
Christ  it  did  not  possess  tlie  best  of 
characters.  (John  i.  4(>.)  Nazareth, 
wliich  is  at  present  called  Nassara, 
stands  on  tlie  side  of  a  barren  rocky 
eminence,  or  hill,  facing  the  south-east. 
It  was  from  this  hill  which  overlooks 
the  town,  the  iniiabitants  would  have 
nrecipitated  him  headlong.(  Luke  iv.29.) 
VVhcn  visited  b}'  Dr.  Clarke,  in  1801, 
he  found  it  much  reduced.  The  town 
w^as  in  the  most  wretched  state  of  in- 
digence apd  misery ;  the  soil  around 
might  bid  defiance  to  agriculture ;  and 
to  me  prospectof  starvation  were  added 
the  horrors  of  the  filague !    In  18*10. 
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however,  when  visited  by  Mr.  Connor, 
it  hud  QFsiiiiicd  a  better  aspect :  the 
initiiber  of  its  iiihabituiitH  is  s^tnted  by 
him  to  be  about  tliree  thousand,  prin- 
cipally Christians.  Here  are  numerous 
reputed  holy  places  to  which  pilgrims 
are  conducted.  The  vignette,  in  p. 
505.  represents  the  grotto  at  Nazareth, 
which  is  said  to  have  been  the  liouse 
of  Joseph  and  Mary. 

Nebo,  Mount,  t^e  p.  48.  svpra. 

Nine  v£u,  the  capital  of  the  Assyrian 
empire,  could  boast  of  the  remotest 
antiquity.  Tacitus  styles  it  "Vetustis- 
sima  sedes  Assyria'.'*  (Annal.  1%  13.) 
And  Scripture  informs  us,  that  Nim- 
rod,  after  he  had  built  Habel,  in  the 
land  of  Shinaar,in  vadcd  Assyria,where 
he  built  Nineveh,  atxl  seviTal  other  cities. 
(Gen.  X.  11.)  Its  name  denotes  "the  ha- 
l)itation  of  Nin,"  which  seems  to  have 
been  the  proper  name  of  "that  rebel," 
asNimrod  signifies.  And  it  is  uniformly 
Ktyled  by  Herodotus,Xenophon,Diodo- 
ruiT,  Luciun,  &c.  'u  Niw>f,  "the  city  of 
NinuK."  And  the  vMlage  of  Nunia, 
opposite  Mosul,  in  its  name,  and  the 
tradition  of  the  natives,^  ascertains  tlie 
site  of  the  antient  city,  which  was  near 
"the  castle  of  Arbela,"  according  to 
Tacitus,  so  celebrated  for  the  decisive 
victory  of  Alexander  the  Great  over  the 
Persians  there ;  the  site  of  which  i^  as- 
certained by  the  village  of  Arbil,  about 
ten  German  miles  to  tlie  east  of  Nunia, 
according  to  Niebuhr's  map,  tab.  xlv. 
At  first,  Nineveh  seems  only  to  have 
been  a  small  citv,  and  less  than  Resen, 
in  its  neighbourhood :  which  is  conjec- 
tured by  fiochart,  and  not  without  rea- 
son, to  have  been  the  same  as  Larissa, 
whicf  1  Xeuophon  describes  as  "  the  ru- 
ins of  a  great  city,  formerly  inhabited  by 
the  Medes"  (Anabas.  3.),  and  which 
the  natives  might  have  described  as 
belonging  "  La  Resen,"  "to  Resen." 

Nineveh  did  not  rise  to  greatness  for 
manv  ages  af\cr,  until  its  second  found- 
er, Ninus  II.  about  b.  c.  1230,  enlarged 
atul  made  it  the  greatest  city  in  the 
world.  According  to  Diodorus,  it  was 
of  an  oblong  form,  150  stadia  long,  and 
IX)  broad,  and  consequently  480  in  cir- 
cuit, or  48  miles,  reckoning  10  stadia 
to  an  English  mile,  with  Major  Rennel. 
And  its  walls  were  100  feet  high,  and 
10  broad,  so  that  three  chariots  could 
drive  on  them.ubreast ;  and  on  the  walls 
were  1500  towers,  each  200  feet  high. 


We  are  not,  however,  to  imagine  that 
all  tliis  vast  enclosure  was  built  upon : 
it  contained  great  parks  and  extensive 
fields,  and  detached  houses  and  build- 
ings, like  Babylon,  and  other  great 
cities  of  the  East,  even  at  the  present 
day,  as  Bussorah,  &c. 

And  tliis  entirely  corresponds  with 
the  representations  of  Scripture :  in  the 
days  of  the  prophet  Jonah,  about  b.  c. 
800,  it  is  said  to  have  been  "  a  great 
city,"  "an  exceeding  great  city,  of 
three  days'  journey"  (Jonah  i.  2.  iii.  3.), 
perhaps  in  circuit ;  for  10  miles  is  about 
an  or d i nary  day's  j oumey  for  a  caravan. 
(Kennel's  Ilerodot.  p.  350.)  The  Jews 
at  present,  however,  understand  it  in 
length,  according  to  Niebuhr  (vol.  i.  pw 
280.),  which  seems  to  agree  with  the 
prophet's  "  entering  into  the  city  a  day's 
journey"  (Jonah  iii.  4.),  if  it  does  not 
rather  denote  his  going  tiiroughout  th« 
city,  which  was  a  day's  journey  in  length; 
and  this  corresponds  with  tlie  tradition 
of  the  natives,  that  the  city  extended 
from Kadikend  to  Jeriudsjd,  two  village* 
on  the  east  of  the  Tigris,  about  two  or 
three  German  miles  asunder,  of  wltich 
Niebuhr  reckons  fifteen  to  a  degree. 

The  population  of  Nineveh  also  at 
that  time  was  very  great.  It  contained 
"  more  than  six  score  tliousand  persons 
that  could  not  discern  between  their 
right  hand  and  their  led,  besides  much 
cattle."  (iv.  11.)  Reckoning  the  personi 
to  have  been  infants  of  two  years  okl, 
and  under,  and  that  tliese  were  a  fifth 
part  of  the  whole,act*ording  to  Bochart, 
the  whole  population  would  amount  to 
000,000  souls.  The  same  number  PUny 
assigns  for  the  population  of  Seleucia, 
on  die  dechne  of  Babylon,  (vi.  20.) 
London  at  present,  wiiieh  perhaps  is 
the  most  populous  city  in  the  world, 
not  excepting  Pekin  in  China,  is  not 
reckoned  to  exceed  800,000,  by  Major 
Rennel.  (Ilerodot.  pp.  341.  348^ 

The  threatened  "overthrow  of  Nine- 
veh within  tliree  days,"  by  the  general 
repentance  and  humiliation  of  the  in- 
habitants, from  the  highest  to  the  low- 
est, was  suspended  for  near  200  years, 
until  "  their  iniquity  came  to  the  full  f 
and  then  the  prophecy  was  literally 
accomplished,  in  the  third  year  of  the 
siege  of  tlie  city , by  the  combmed  Medes 
and  Babylonians ;  the  king,  Sardana- 
palus,  being  encouraged  to  hold  out,  in 
consequence  of  an  antient  prophecy,^ 


^  In  tho  niosiiue  of  this  village  Nunia  is 
is  heU  in  j^reat  veneration  by  the  Jewi  at 
t  S  This  is  th«  more  explicit  prophecy  of 


shown  the  tomb  of  tho  prophet  Jonah,  which 
this  day.    Niebuhr,  torn.  ii.  p.  286. 
Nahum,  115  years  before  the  dMtmctioii  of 
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that  Nineveh  should  never  be  taken  by  name  was  No ;  to  which  was  added 

masault,  till  the  river  became  itd  enemy ;  Anion  or  Anioun,  a  title  of  Jove  among 

when  a  mighty  inundation  of  the  river,  the  Egyptians, 

swollen  by  continual  rains,  came  up  n,.«^-,  m^..»«    ««« -^   iq  -««-- 

.gaiast  a  part  of  the  city,  and  ti.rew  iTlv^oX^^Slloln'r^Cot 

down  twenty  «adia  of  the  wall  in  K.^-J.^V/^faSferirnTw  o^ 

length ;  upon  which  the  king,  conceiv-  ™f '  Vj-h-nriest  of  On  {(Jen  itli  4-5  ^  • 

ing  that  the  oracle  was  accompUshed,  ^      ^  J-    j  uiiV^Lv.  »!', ^i  ^  u  ' ' 

iHTrnthimself,  his  concubines,  eunuchs  l*""^.  T'^'^'^t^l^^Tbt^   T  ^?" 

and  treMiire^  and  the  enemv  entttrinff  <"»g""  version,  and  noticed  also  by 

ana  (reasures,  ana  me  enemy  entering  h_,„,i,,,,,„  .  „,i,„  „„„  ,1,-,  u  ,|,«  ii-. 

hv  thA  hrpni-h   aipkivl  and  rnspd  tlii>  »ero<loiU8 ,  wno  says,  luai      me  lie- 

S«  .1.,  !^  -  ;  ^  liopolitans  were  reckoned  the  iiisest 

city,  aoout  B.  c.  wo.                          .  of  the  Egyptians."    This  was  the  city 

Diodorua  also  relates,  that  Belesis,  ^j.  Mosc"according  to  Borosiis :  anS 

?i*'"'*T'"°J-       *f  M'j-'*ir^T™  wellaccolintsforhisscripturalcharac 

Arbaces,tiie  king  of  Bledia,  the  ashes  „,„t  „,,g  ^^  i^.^^'^^  j^  ^„  ^^ 

of  the  palace,  to  erect  a  mount  with  ^j^^^  „f  ^^  Egyptians."  (Acts  vii. 

atbem  near  the  temple  of  Belus,  at  Ba-  ^^  HeliopoUs  wm  the  Greet  transk- 

Ion ;  and  that  he  torthwith  prepared  ^j^^  ^f  Both-sheinesh,  "the  house  or 

ipping,  and,  together  with  Aeaalies,  ^.     „f  ,     3     „  „g  ^^  ^^  ^^^^^  by 

earned  away  mort  of  the  gold  and  sil-  je^„j„h,  »  Beth-sheinesh  in  the  lanS 

w,  of  which  he  had  pnva  e  infonna-  ^f  j.g      ',,  (^ij;.  j;,.)  j^  distinguish  it 

twn  given  l»m  by  one  of  the  eunuchs  fro,n"another  Bcth-^henicsh,  in  the 

who  escaped  the  ft*.  land  of  Canaan.    It  was  called  Beth- 

The  complete  demolition  of  such  j^        «  „,e  ,,„„^  „f  ^.„„it    „  „,  j j„j^. 

immense  piles  as  the  walls  and  towers  ^      ,,   ^^^^  j^^.^  (g^^,^  ^^  17 , 

of  Nineveh,  may  seem  matter  of  sur-  'opIiik,  a  coiintrv  whither  Solomon 

pnse  to  liiose  who  do  not  consider  the  ^^^  ^  f^^      ^ij^^  -^    ^^^  ^^^-^^^^  ^f 

nature  of  the  materials  of  which  they  hj^^^,  y„    „(■  Tjtc,  and  from  which 

were  constructed ;  of  brick,  dned  or  „,     i        ^^  ^^^^     ,,,  ^  ^ings ix.27, 


by  the  injuries  ot  the  weather.  Bcscides,  ^^^^  countries  have  been  assigned  by 

m  the  East,  the  materiaU  of  anticnt  ,.„^i^„^  commentators  and  critics,  ^ 

citiw  have  been  often  employed  in  the  ^^^^  ^^^^  „f  Ophir,  but  the  most  nro- 

buildmgofnew  ones  in  tlie  neighbour-  ,,„bie  is  that  of  M.  Huet,  Bisliop  of 

hood,  ^hus  Mosul  was  built  with  the  Avraiiches,  who  is  of  opinion  that  it 

•polls  of  Ninev-eh.    Tauk  Kesra,  or  ^.^  „„  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa,  by 

"  *•«  P'''*''^  ?f  Cjiosroes,"  appears  to  t,,^  Arabian*,  termed  Zanguebar  ;  that 

have  been  built  of  bncks  brought  from  j,,^  „ameofOphir  was  more  particular- 

the  rums  of  Babylon :  and  so  was  llel-  ,      j^^,,  ,„  ,hS  wnall  country  of  Sofala 

lah,  as  the  dimensions  are  nearly  the  ^,^%^  ^^,„g  p„^3,   „,„t  gojo'^on's  fleet 

Mme,  and  the  proportion  as  singular.  ^„„j  „„,  ,.,„,„  j,,^  r^j  g^    „„j  f^„^ 

And  when  such  materiaU  could  conve-  .^^        ^  ^f  Ezion-geber  entered  the 

mcntly  be  transported  by  inland  navi-  Mediterranean  by  a  canal  of  comma- 

gauons,  they  are  to  be  found  at  very  „icntion;anddoublingCapeGuardafui, 

great    distances   from   their  antient  ^^^^^^^  ^,„,     Africa  to  Sofala,  wher^ 

place,  much  farther,  uideed,  than  are  virasfound  in  abundance  whatever  was 

Bagdat  and  Seleucia,  or  Ctesiphon,  brought  to  the  Hebrew  monarch  by  this 

from  Babylon.    (Dr.  Hales  s  Analysis  ^      »      ^lie  opinion  of  Huet  is  aSopt- 

of  Chronology,  vol.  i.  pp.  448— loO.)  ^a  b/Mr.  Bruce,  who  has  coufimicd  it 

No  or  No-Ammok  (the  Dio^polis  or  ^y  various  additional  considerations. 

Thebes  of  antient  geographers)  was      '  

the  hietropolis  of  Upper  Egypt.    It  is        Palestisie.    See  p.  3.  supra. 
mentioned  in  Jer.  xlvi.  25.  Ezek.  xxx.        Palmtka.    See  Tadmok. 
14—16.    Nahiun  iii.  8.     It»  Egyptian        Pamprvlia,  a  province  of  Asia  Mi- 

■    '  I      ■  ■  ■  111  111  I  — ^— ^^ 

Nineveh,  '*  With  an  overrunning  flood,  He  (thk  Lord)  will  make  an  utter  end  of  the 
place  thereof"  (i.  8.) — "  The  gates  of  the  river  shall  be  opened,  and  the  palace  shall  be 
dissolved."  (ii.  6.) 

1  Captain  Cunningham  remarked,  that  at  Bassorah,  which  is  built  of  sun-dried  bricks, 
after  heavy  rain,  the  fiilling  of  houses  into  the  streets  is  no  unusual  siirht.  Rennell's 
Uerodot.p.749. 
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nor,  having  to  the  south  the  Pamphy- 
Han  Sea,  tncDtioned  Acta  xxvii.  5.,  Ci- 
licia  to  the  cast,  Pisidia  to  the  north 
(whence  we  find  Saint  Paul  |)a^i^sing 
through  Pifiidia  to  Paniphyha  Acts 
xiv.  24.),  and  from  Pamphyha  to  Pitfi- 
dia  (Actb  xiii.  14.),  and  Lycia  to  the  west. 
The  cities  mentioned  in  the  Scripture 
as  belonging  to  it,  are  Perga  and  At- 
talia.  (Acts  xVil.  13.)  Here  numerous 
Jews  dwelt,  and  hence  those  of  Pam- 
phylia  are  mentioned  among  those 
who  appeared  at  Jerusalenl  at  the  day 
of  Pentecost.  (Acts  ii.  10.) 

Paphos,  the  metropolis  of  the  island 
of  Cyprus  (Acts  xiii.  4. 6.),  and  the  re- 
sidence of  the  pro-consul.  It  was  me- 
morable for  the  impure  worship  paid 
to  Venus,  the  tutelary  deity  of  the 
island.  Here  Saint  Paul  struck  blind 
Ely  mas  the  sorcerer,  and  converted 
Sergius  the  pro-consul.  The  Jews 
dwelt  here  in  great  numbers,  (ver.  6.) 
Twenty-five  or  thirty  miserable  huts  are 
all  that  remain  of  this  once  most  distin- 
guished city  of  Cyprus.    Sec  Ctprus. 

Pa  RAN,  Desert  of.    See  p.  53.  supra. 

Parthians  are  mentioned  in  Acts  ii. 
9.  in  conjunction  with  the  Medes.  The 
empire  of  Parthia  subsisted  four  hun- 
dred years,  and  disputed  for  the  do- 
minion of  the  east  with  the  Romans. 
The  Parthians  were  celebrated  for  their 
veneration  of  their  kings,  and  for  their 
way  of  fighting  by  flight,  and  shooting 
their  arrows  backwards.  They  dwelt 
between  Media  and  Mesopotamia ;  in 
all  which  trans-Euphratensian  places, 
except  some  little  parts  of  Babylon, 
and  of  some  other  small  prefectures, 
the  Jews  abounded,  and  some  of  them 
were  at  Jenisalem  when  the  Holy 
Ghost  fell  on  the  apostles. 

Paturos,  a  city  and  district  of 
Egypt,  mentioned  by  the  prophets 
Jeremiah  (xhv.  i.  15.),  and  Ezekicl 
(xxix.  14.  and  xxx.  14.) 

Patmos,  an  island  in  the  ^gean 
Sea,  whither  the  apostle  and  evange- 
list John  was  banished,  a.  d.  94,  and 
where  he  had  the  revelations  which 
he  has  recorded  in  the  Apocalyjisc. 

Per£a.  Seep.  1G,  17.  5um*a. 

Perga,  a  city  of  Pampnyha  (Acts 
xiii.  1«>.),  memorable  among  the  hea- 
thens for  a  temple  of  Diana  built  there ; 
and  among  the  Christians  for  the  de- 
parture thence  of  John  Mark  from 
Barnabas  and  Paul,  to  Jerusalem, 
which  occasioned  the  rupture  between 
for  a  season.  (Acts  xt.  87.  40.) 

CvKOAif  OS  or  Pergamus  was  the  an- 


^  whicl 
^llMin 


tient  metropolilB  of  Mysia,  and  the  re- 
sidence of  the  Attalian  kings.  Its  pre- 
sent population  is  computed  at  about 
tlrirty  thousand  inhabitants,  of  whom 
three  thousand  are  Christians,  except 
about  two  hundred,  who  are  Anneni* 
ans.  They  have  each  one  church,  but 
its  other  churches  have  been  convert- 
ed into  mosques,  and  are  profaned 
with  the  blasphemies  of  the  pseudo- 
prophet  Mohammed.  Pergamos,  or 
Bergamo  as  it  is  now  called,  lies  about 
sixty-four  miles  north  of  Smvma. 

Perizzites,  the  antient  inhabitants 
of  Palestine,  mingled  with  the  Canaan- 
itcs.  It  is  very  probable  that  they  wera 
Canaanites,  who  had  no  fixed  habits* 
tions,  and  lived  sometimes  in  one  coun- 
try, sometimes  in  another,  and  were 
thence  called  Perizzites,  which  term 
signifies  scattered  or  dispersed.  The 
Perizzites  did  not  inhabit  any  certain 
portion  of  the  land  of  Canaan.  In  seve- 
ral places  of  Scripture  the  Canaanites 
and  Perizzites  are  mentioned  as  the 
chief  people  of  the  country.  Thus,  we 
read  that,  in  the  time  of  Abraham  and 
Lot,  the  CanaantU  and  ParizUe  were 
in  the  land.  (Gen.  xiii.  7.)  Solomon 
subdued  the  remains  of  the  Canaanites 
and  Perizzites,  wliich  the  children  of 
Israel  had  not  rooted  out,  and  made 
them  tributary.  (1  Kings  iz.  20,  21.  2 
Chron.  viii.  7.)  There  is  mention  of  the 
Perizzites  by  Ezra,  after  the  return 
from  Babylon ;  and  several  Israelites 
had  married  wives  of  that  nation.  (Ez- 
ra ix.  ].) 

Persia,  a  country  of  Asia,  bounded 
on  the  west  by  Media  and  Susiana ;  on 
the  south  by  the  Persian  Gulf;  on  the 
north,  by  the  ereat  desert  that  lay  be- 
tween it  and  Parthia  Proper ;  and  on 
the  east,  by  another  still  greater,  that 
lay  between  it  and  the  river  Indus. 
Until  the  time  of  Cyrus,  and  bis  sue* 
cession  to  the  Median  empire,  it  was 
an  inconsiderable  country,  always  sub- 
ject to  the  Assyrians,  Babylonians,  or 
Modes.  Its  capital  city  was  Persepo- 
lis,  now  Chehninar :  lat.  30  degrees. 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  which,  to  the 
south-east,  was  Passagardas,  when 
was  the  tomb  of  Cyrus. 

The  ruins  of  Persepolts  are  remark- 
able, among  other  things,  for  the  fi- 
gures, or  symbols,  to  be  seen^  on  the 
walls  and  pillars  of  the  temple.  Bar 
John  Charding  observed  there  rams' 
heads  with  boms,  one  higher,  and  the 
other  lower,  estactly  eoirespoiidiiig  to 
Daniel*8  vision  of  the  Meoo-'FariiaD 
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empire :  tho  lower  honi  denoting  the 
Medes,  the  higher,  which  came  up  last, 
the  PenWans.  (Dan.  viii.  3.)  A  winged 
lion,  with  a  crown  on  his  heud ;  aliud- 
in^,  perhaps,  to  the  8ynibohcal  repre- 
sentation of  the  Assyrian  empire,  hy 
**a  lion,  with  eagle's  wings ;''  denoting 
their  ferocious  strength  and  cruelty, 
and  the  rapidity  of  their  conquest. 
(Dan.  vii.  4.) 
Sketch  of  the  History  of  the  Persian 

Umpire,  iUustrcUive  of  the  Prophetic 

JVniinga, 

C/TRUs,  who  is  deservedly  called  the 
Great,  both  on  account  of  his  exten< 
n^'e  conquests,  and  also  for  his  libera- 
tion of  the  captive  Hebrews,  was  the 
son  of  Cambyses,  a  Persian  grandee, 
and  Mandane  the  daughter  of  Asty ages 
kioff  of  the  Medians.  He  was  born  a. 
M.  SlOfi,  B.  c.  51)0,  one  year  after  his 
uncle  Cyaxares  the  brother  of  IVIatHlnne. 
Weary  of  obeying  the  Medians,  Cyrus 
engaged  the  Persians  to  revolt  from  tliem. 
He  attacked  and  defeated  Astyages  his 
maternal  grandfather,  whose  life  he 
spared,  and  gave  him  tlvo  government 
of  Hyrcania,  satisfied  with  having  li- 
berated the  Persians,  and  compelled 
the  Medes  to  pay  him  tribute.  Not  long 
after  the  latter  rebelled  against  him, 
and  involved  Cyrus  in  a  protracted  war. 
Having  again  reduced  the  Medes,  Cy- 
rus directed  his  arms  against  the  Baby- 
lonians, whose  ally  Crcesus  king  of  Ly- 
dia,  having  come  to  their  assistance, 
was  defeated  and  obliged  to  retire  into 
his  own  country.  Cyrus  continued  to 
prosecute  tho  war  against  the  Babylo- 
nians, and  having  settled  every  thing 
in  that  country,  he  followed  Crcnsus 
into  Lydia,  whom  he  totally  discomfit- 
ed, and  overran  his  territories.  Thus 
far  we  have  followed  the  narrative  of 
Justin  (lib.  i.  c.  7.):  Herodotus  relates 
events  nearly  in  the  same  order  (lib.  i. 
c.  178.),  but  places  the  Babylonian  war 
after  the  war  with  Croesus,  and  the  en- 
tire reduction  of  Lydia.  He  says  that 
Labynitus  (the  Belshazzar  of  Scrip- 
ture) was  at  that  time  the  king  of  Ba- 
bylon, and  that  Cyrus,  having  subdued 
his  other  enemies,  at  length  attacked 
and  defeated  the  Babylonians,  who 
withdrew  into  their  city,  which  was 
both  strongly  fortified  and  amply  stor- 
ed with  provisions.  Cyrus  finding  that 
the  siege  would  be  protracted,  diverted 
Che  course  of  the  Euphrates,  by  causing 
great  ditches  to  be  dug  on  both  sides 
of  the  city,  above  and  below,  that  its 
waters  might  flow  into  them;  theriyer 


being  thus  rendered  passable,  his  sol- 
diers entered  the  city  through  its  chan- 
nel. Buhvlon  was  taken,  and  the  iin- 
pious  B(iislinz/.ar  \\us  ]»ut  to  death. 
(Dan.  v.  30.)  So  vast  was  that  city,  that 
the  iiiliahitantsof  each  extremity  were 
i|i;nurant  of  its  capture,  though  the  ene- 
my was  in  its  very  centre ;  and  as  a 
great  festival  had  been  celebrated  on 
that  day,  tiie  wiiole  city  was  absorbed 
in  pleasure  and  amusements.  Cyrus 
constituted  bis  uncle  Cyaxares  (or  Da- 
rius the  Mede)  king  of  the  Chaldieana, 
(Dan.  V.  31.)  Cyrus  innuediately  re- 
stored the  captive  Jews  to  lilw»rty  (2 
Chron.  xxxvi.  22.  Ezra  i.  1.),  and  com- 
manded pecutiiary  assistance  to  lie 
given  to  those  who  stood  in  neoil  of  it 
Cyrus  died  a.  m.  •M/.i,  b.  c.  529,  in  the 
seventieth  year  of  his  age,  though  his- 
torians are  by  no  means  agreed  con-* 
cerning  the  manner  of  his  death. 

Cambyses,  the  successor  of  Cyrus, 
was  one  of  the  most  cruel  princes  re- 
corded in  history.  As  soon  as  he  was 
seated  on  the  throne,  he  invaded  and 
conquered  Egypt,  and  reigned  there 
three  years.  At  the  same  time  he  de- 
tached part  of  his  army  against  the 
Ethiopians,  and  commanded  his  gene- 
rals to  pillage  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
Annnon.  Both  these  expeditions  were 
unfoitunate.  The  army  which  had 
been  sent  against  the  latter  perished 
in  the  sands  of  the  deserts ;  and  that 
which  he  led  against  the  former,  for 
wont  of  provisions,  was  compelled  to 
return  with  great  loss.  Mortified  at 
his  disappointments,  Cambyses  now 
gave  full  vent  to  the  cruelty  of  his  dis- 
position. He  killed  his  sister  Meroe, 
who  was  also  his  wife ;  he  commanded 
his  brother  Smerdis  to  be  put  to  death, 
and  killed  many  of  his  prijicipal  ofii- 
cers ;  he  treateil  the  gods  of  the  Egyp* 
tians  with  tlie  utmost  contempt,  and 
committed  every  possible  outrage 
against  them.  Hearing  at  length  that 
his  throne  was  filled  by  an  usurper, 
who  pretended  to  be  his  brother  Smer- 
dis, and  reigned  at  Babylon,  he  set  out 
on  his  return  to  Ids  dominions,  but 
died  at  Ecbatana,  a  town  in  Syria, 
situated  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Carniel. 

A.M.  3482,  B.C.  522.  After  the  death 
of  Cambyses,  the  Persian  throne  was 
usurped  by  seven  Magi,  who  governed 
for  some  time,  making  the  people  be* 
iieve  that  their  sovereign  was  Smerdis 
the  brother  of  Cambyses.  TheSama^ 
ritans,  who  were  always  jealous  of  thft 
prosperity  of  the  Jews,  obtained  aa 
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edict  from  tlie  pBeudo-Smordis  (called 
ArtaxcrxcH  in  the  Scriptures),  prolu- 
bitiiiff  them  frumrebuilaiu<;  the  temple 
and  turtificatious  of  Jerusalem.  (Ezra 
iv.  7.  16.)  This  interruption  continu- 
ed until  the  second  year  of  Darius  the 
BOB  of  Hystuspes. 

A.  M.  348i),  B.  c.  521.  The  imposition 
of  the  Magi  being  at  length  discovered, 
Darius  the  son  of  Hvi>taspes  was  ac- 
knowledged kuig.  Having  been  in- 
fonned  of  the  permisi«ion  which  Cyrus 
had  granted  to  the  Jews  to  rebuild 
their  temple,  he  allowed  them  to  re- 
siune  the  work  (Ezra  iv.  24.  vi.  1.), 
which  they  had  commenced  by  the  ex- 
hortations and  enrourdgcment  of  the 
firophets  Haggai  (i.  1.)  and  Zechariah 
i.  1.  Ezra  v.  1.)  Thin  Darius  is  the 
Ahasuerus  who  married  Esther,  and 
granted  various  privileges  to  the  Jews. 
(Bee  the  hook  ot  Esther,  throughout.) 

A.M.;3519,B.c.485.  Xerxes  succeed- 
ed Darius  in  the  Persian  throne ;  but  as 
no  particulars  are  recorded  of  him  as 
connected  with  tlio  Jews,  we  pass  on  to 
the  reign  of  his  successor  Artaxerxes, 
who  greatly  favoured  them,  first  send- 
ing Ezra  into  Judica  (Ezra  vii.  viii.), 
and  afterwards  Nehemiali,  to  rebuild 
the  walls  of  Jerusalem.  (Neh.  ii.  iii.) 
The  Persian  monarchy  subsisted  for 
many  centuries  after  this  event ;  but, 
as  its  history  is  not  connected  with 
that  of  the  Jews,  it  would  be  foreign 
to  the  plan  of  tliis  abstract  to  give  the 
succession  of  its  sovereigns. 

PniLADKLi*uiA,acit^ofAbiaMinor, 
derived  its  name  from  its  founder.  At- 
tains Philadelphus,and  is  situated  about 
twenty-seven  miles  to  the  south-east 
of  8ardis.  Not  long  before  the  date  of 
the  Apocalyptic  Epistle,  this  city  had 
suffered  so  much  from  eartliquakes, 
that  it  had  been  in  a  great  measure  de- 
serted by  its  inhabitants ;  which  may  in 
some  degree  account  for  the  poverty  of 
this  chureh  as  described  in  this  Epistle. 
And  its  poverty  may  also  in  some  de- 

Eee  account  for  its  virtue,  which  is  so 
ghly  commended.  **  Philadelphia  ap- 
pears to  have  resisted  the  attacks  of  the 
Turks  in  1312  with  more  success  than 
the  other  cities.  At  a  distance  from  the 
sea,  forgotten  by  the  emperor,  encom- 
passed on  all  sides  by  the  Turks,  her 
valiant  citizens  defended  their  religion 
and  freedom  above  fourscore  years,  and 
at  length  capitulated  with  the  proudest 
of  the  Ottomans  (Bajazet)  in  1390. 
Among  the  Greekfolonies  andchiurch- 
ea  of  Asia,  Philadeli^a  is  still  erect — a 


column  in  a  scene  of  ruins !"  (Gibbon's 
Dechue  and  Fall,  vol.  xi.  p.  438.  8to. 
edit.)  Whatever  may  be  lost  of  the 
spirit  of  Christianity,  there  is  still  the 
form  of  a  Christian  church  in  this  chy, 
which  is  now  called  Jilahskehr,  It 
contains  about  1000 Christians,  chiefly 
Greeks,  most  of  whom  speak  only  the 
Turkish  language.  They  have  twenty - 
five  pla(;es  of  public  won»hi|),  five  of 
which  are  large  and  regular  churches, 
with  a  resident  bishop  and  twenty  in- 
ferior clergy. 

Philippi  was  a  citv  of  Macedonia 
Prima,  or  tlie  first  of  the  four  parts 
into  which  that  province  was  divided. 
See  Vol.  I.  p.  224.  It  was  of  moderate 
extent,  and  situated  on  the  confines  of 
Thrace.  It  was  formerly  called  Creni- 
des  from  its  numerous  springs,  and  af- 
terwards Datus  from  tlie  coal  mines  in 
its  vicinity'.  The  name  of  Philippi  it 
received  from  Philip  the  father  of  Alex- 
ander, who  fortified  it,  and  made  it 
a  frontier  town  against  the  Thracians. 
Julius  Cffisar  planted  a  colony  here, 
which  was  af)er\i'ards  enlarged  by  Au- 
gustus, and  hence  its  inhabitants  were 
considered  as  freemen  of  Rome.  Chris- 
tianity was  furst  planted  at  Philippi,  by 
Saint  Paul,  a.  n.  50,  tlie  particulars  of 
which  are  related  in  Acts  xvL  9—40. 

Philistines,  Landof.  See  p.  7.iii/»ra. 

PufENiCE  or  Pii<EKriciA,aproTinceof 
Syria,  which  extended  from  the  Gulf 
of  Issus,  where  it  bounded  Cilicia  on 
the  north,  along  the  coast  southwards, 
to  tlie  termination  of  tlie  ridges  of 
Libauus  and  Antilibanus,  near  Tyre, 
where  it  met  the  border  of  Palestine. 
In  breadth  it  only  comprehended  the 
narrow  tract  between  the  continuation 
of  Mount  LibanuB  and  the  sea.  Its 
principal  cities  were  Sidon  and  Tyre, 
of  winch  a  notice  is  given  in  the  sub- 
sequent part  of  tliis  Index. 

Phrtgia  is  a  province  of  Asia  Minor, 
divided  into  the  Greater  and  Lesser. 
The  former  had  Bithynia  on  the  north, 
Galatia  on  the  east,  Pamphylia  and 
Lycia  on  the  south,  Lydia  and  M}'8ia 
on  the  west.  Its  chief  cities  meiitioiied 
in  Scripture  (Col.  ii.  l.j  are  Laodicea 
and  Hierapolis ;  and  or  this  St.  Luke 
seems  to  speak  in  Acts  ii.  10.  because 
he  joins  it  with  Pamphylia  below  it. 
In  Acts  xvi.  6.  18.  he  means  Phiyeia 
Minor,  and  also  in  verse  23.,  where  lia 
says  that  they  passed  through  Phiygia 
and  Galatia.  The  inhabitants  are  said 
to  have  been  a  servile  people,  kept  ia 
thear  duty  beet  by  atripeii  and  made 
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wiie  only  by  siiiTeriiigs.  In  oil  these 
imrtsof  Asia  Minor,  even  to  Bithynia 
and  the  Euxine  Sea,  the  Jews  aiitieut- 
ly  were  very  numerous. 

PisGAH,  Mount.    See  p.  48.  supra. 

PisiDiA  (Acts  xiv.  24.),  a  country  in 
Asia  Minor,  havinf^  Pampliyliaon  the 
south,  Galatia  on  tiie  north,  Isuuria  on 
the  east,  and  Phry^ria  on  the  we»t. 
Its  chief  citv  was  Antioch  in  Pisidia 
^Acts  xiii.  14.),  so  called,  to  distinguish 
U  from  Antioch  in  Syria. 

Po?rTU8,  a  province  of  Asia  Minor, 
having  the  Euxine  Sea  on  the  north, 
Cappadocia  on  tlie  south,  Paphlagonia 
and  Galatia  on  the  east,  and  tlie  Les- 
ser Armenia  on  the  west.  It  is  sup- 
posed that  Saint  Peter  preached  in 
Pontus,  because  he  addresses  his  first 
Epistle  to  the  believing  Hebrews  who 
were  scattered  throughout  this  and 
the  neighbouring  provinces. 

PaoxiSE,  Land  of.  See  p.  2.  supra. 

Pto£emais,  antiently  called  Accho 
(Judg.  i.  31.),  and  now  known  by  the 
name  of  Acre,  is  situated  on  the  shore 
4>f  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  on  the  con- 
fines of  Lower  and  Upper  Galilee. 
Here  Saint  Paul  rested  for  one  day  on 
his  journey  from  Ephesus  to  Jerusalem. 
(Acts  xxi.  7.)  Durinf^  the  croisades  this 
city  sufierea  exceedingly  both  from  in- 
fidels and  Christians,  between  whom 
it  was  tlie  scene  of  many  sanguinary 
conflicts :  at  length  it  fell  under  the 
dominion  of  the  late  Djczzar  Pacha, 
under  whose  government  and  that  of 
his  successor,  it  has  revived,  and  is  now 
one  of  the  most  considerable  towns  on 
the  coast.  Acre  is  celebrated  for  the 
repulse  there  given  to  Napoleon  Buo- 
naparte, by  the  Turks  under  the  com- 
mand of  Sir  Sydney  Smith ;  who  after 
a  long  and  memorable  siege,  compel- 
led the  French  to  retire  with  great 
loss,  and  ultimately  to  abandon  Syria. 

Pl'teoli  (at  present  called  Pozzuolo), 
a  city  and  haven  in  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  eight  miles  from  that  city. 
Here  Saint  Paul  abode  seven  days,  by 
the  favour  of  the  centurion,  on  his  first 
journey  to  Rome.  (Acts  xxviii.  13.) 

Rabbath,  Rabbatii-Ammon,  or  Rub- 
bath  of  the  children  of  Amnion,  aftor- 
wards  called  Philadelphia,  the  capital 
of  the  Ammonites,  was  situated  beyond 
Jordan.  It  was  a  place  of  considerable 
note  in  the  time  of  Moses.  When 
David  declared  war  against  the  Am- 
monites, his  general  Joab  laid  siege  to 
Rabbath-Ammon,  where  the  l»'ave 
Uriah  lost  his  life,  by  a  secret  order 


given  by  this  prince,  that  Uriah  should 
be  forsaken  in  a  place  uf  danger.  And 
when  the  city  was  reduced  to  the  loi^t 
extremity,  David  himself  went  thither, 
that  he  might  have  the  hoiiour  of  tak- 
ing it.  From  this  time  it  became  subjirct 
to  the  kings  of  Judah.  Afterwards  the 
kings  of  Israel  became  masters  of  it, 
with  all  the  rest  of  the  tribes  beyond 
Jordan.  But  towards  the  conclusiun 
of  the  kingdom  uf  lsrael,Tiglath-pileser 
having  taken  away  a  great  part  of  the 
Israelites  from  that  country,  the  Am- 
monites were  guilty  of  many  cruelties 
against  those  who  remained,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  the  prophets  Jere- 
miah and  Ezekiel  pronounced  very 
severe  prophecies  against  Rabbath, 
the  capital  city  of  the  Ammonites,  and 
against  the  rest  of  the  country,  which 
probably  had  their  completion  five 
years  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusa- 
lem. Autiochus  the  Great  took  the 
city  of  Rabbath-Ammon  about  a.  m. 
3786.  Some  time  before  this,  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus  had  given  it  the  name  of 
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Rabbath-moab,  or  Rabbath  of  the 
children  of  Moab,  the  capital  of  tho 
Moabites,  otherwise  Ar,  and  Kirheres, 
or  the  city  with  brick  walls.  (Jer.  xlviii. 
31. 3(3.)  This  city  was  situated  on  tho 
river  Ar :  it  underwent  many  revolu- 
tions, and  the  prophets  denounced 
heavy  judgments  against  it. 

Rama,  ttamah,  or  Ramathaim,  is  a 
small  town  in  the  tribe  of  Benjamin, 
about  thirty  miles  north  of  Jerusjilem; 
it  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the  Old 
Testament.  As  it  stood  in  a  pass  be- 
tween the  kingdoms  of  Judali,  Haasha 
king  of  Israel  seized  it,  and  began  to 
fortify  it,  to  prevent  his  subjects  from 
passing  that  way  into  the  kingdom  of 
Jodali.  (1  Kings  xv.  17.  21.)  llera  Nc- 
buzaradan,  the  Chaldiean  general,  dis- 
posed of  his  Jewish  prisoners  after 
tiieir  capital  was  taken,  which  occa- 
sioned a  great  lamentation  amojig  the 
daughters  of  Rachel.  (Jer.  xl.  1 — 3. 
xxxi.  15. )  The  last-cited  passage  is  ap- 
plied by  St.  Matthew  (ii.  18.  ^  by  ac- 
commodation, to  tlie  mourning  occa- 
sioned by  the  massacre  of  the  children 
at  Bethlehem  and  its  innnedjate  vici- 
nity, in  consequence  of  Herod's  com- 
mand. Oriental  geographers  speak  of 
this  place  as  having  formerly  been  the 
metropolis  of  Palestine;  and  Mr.  Buck- 
ingham informs  us,  that  **  every  appear- 
ance of  its  ruins  even  now  confirms 
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the  opinion  of  its  having  been  once  a 
considerable  city.  Its  situation,  as  ly- 
ing immediately  in  the  high  road  from 
Jatfa  to  Jerusalem,  made  it  necessari- 
ly a  i)lace  of  great  resort ;  and  from 
tjio  fruitfulness  of  the  country  around 

m 

it,  it  must  have  been  equally  important 
as  a  military  station  or  a  depot  for 
BuppUcs,  and  as  a  magaziite  for  the 
collection  of  such  articles  of  commerce 
as  were  exported  from  the  coast.  In 
its  present  state,  the  town  of  Ramah 
is  about  the  size  of  Jaffa,  in  the  extent 
actually  occupied.  The  dwellings  of 
this  last,  however,  are  crowded  to- 
ircther  around  the  sides  of  a  hill,  while 
those  of  Ramah  are  scattered  widely 
over  the  face  of  the  level  plain  on 
which  it  stands.  The  style  of  build- 
ing here  is  that  of  high  square  houses, 
with  flattened  domes  covering  them ; 
and  some  of  the  old  terraced  roofs  are 
fenced  around  with  raised  walls,  in 
which  are  seen  pyramids  of  hollow 
earthenware  pipes,  as  if  to  give  air  and 
light,  without  destroying  the  strength 
of  the  wall  itself.  The  inhabitants 
are  estimated  at  little  more  than  five 
thousand  persons,  of  whom  about  one- 
third  are  Christians  of  the  Greek  and 
Catholic  communion,  and  the  remain- 
ing two-thirds  Mohammedans,  chiefly 
Arabs  ;  the  men  of  power  and  the  mi- 
litary being  Turks,  and  no  Jews  resid- 
ing there.  The  principal  occupation 
of  the  people  is  husbandry,  for  which 
the  surrounding  country  is  highly  fa- 
vourable, and  die  staple  commodities 
produced  by  them  are  corn,  olives,  oil, 
and  cotton,  with  some  soap  and  coarse 
cloth  made  in  the  town.  There  are 
fttiU  remains  of  some  noble  subterra- 
nean cisterns  at  Ramah,  not  inferior 
either  in  extent  or  execution  to  many 
of  those  at  Alexandria  :  they  were  in- 
tended for  the  same  purpose,  namely, 
to  scrA'e  in  time  of  war  as  reservoirs 
of  water.*'! 

Ramoth,  a  famous  city  in  the 
mountains  of  Gilead  ofYen  called  Ra- 
moth-gilead,  sometimes  Ramoth,  and 
sometimes  Ramoth-mizpeli,  or  the 
Watch-tower.  (Josh.  xiii.2().)  This  city 
belonged  to  the  tribe  of  Gad.  It  was 
assigned  to  the  Levites,  and  was  one 
of  the  cities  of  refuge  beyond  Jordan. 
^Dent.  iv.  4*3.  Josh.  xx.  8.  and  xxi.  38.) 
It  became  celebrated  during  the  reigns 
nf  the  later  kings  of  Israel,  and  was 
the  occasion  of  several  wars  l>etween 
these  princes  and  the  kings  of  Damas- 
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cus,  who  had  conquered  it,  and  from 
whom  the  kings  of  Israel  endeavoured 
to  regain  it.  (1  Kings  xxii.  3--36. 2 
Kings  viii.  28,  29.  2  Chron.  xxii.  5.) 
Jehoram,  king  of  Judah,  was  danger- 
ously wounded  at  the  siege  of  this 
place  :  and  Jehu,  the  son  of  Nimsbl; 
was  here  anointed  king  of  Israel,  by  a 
prophet  sent  by  EUsha.  (2  Kings  ix. 
1 — 10,)  Ahab,  king  of  Israel,  wai 
killed  in  battle  with  the  Syrians  be- 
fore this  place.  (2  Chron.  xviii.  3, 4, 5. 
etseq,)  It  is  now  called  Ramza. 

Red  Sea,  that  branch  of  the  south- 
ern sea  which  inteqMses  itself  be- 
tween Egypt  on  the  west,  Arabia  Fe- 
lix and  some  part  of  Arabia  Petnea 
on  the  east,  while  its  northern  extremi- 
ties touch  on  the  coast  of  Edom.  Edom, 
it  is  well  known,  in  the  Hebrew  tongue 
signifies  Red,  and  was  the  name  given 
to  Esau  for  selling  his  birth-right  for 
a  mess  of  pottage.    Both  the  country 
which  was  possessed  by  his  posterity 
(Gen.  XXV.  ^.  xxxvi.  31—40.),  and  the 
sea  which  was  contiguous  to  it,  were 
called  afler  his  name ;  but  the  Greeks 
not  understanding  the  reason  of  the 
appellation,  translated    it  into  their 
tongue,  and   called  it  eaXm^n  Cp^f«, 
whence  the  Latins  termed  it  Man 
Rubrum,  and  we  the  Red  Sea.    It  is 
also  called    Yam  Suph,  *'tbe  weedy 
sea,"   in    several    passages   (Numk 
xxxiii.  10.  Psal.  cvi.  9.  &c.),  which  are 
improperly  rendered  "  the  Red  Sea." 
Some  learned  authors  have  supposed, 
tliat  it  was  so  named  from  the  quanti- 
ty of  weeds  in  it.    ^  But  in  contradic- 
tion to  tliis,'*  says  Bruce, "  I  must  con- 
fess, that  I  never  in  my  life  (and  I 
have  seen  the  whole  extent  of  it)  saw 
a  weed  of  any  sort  in  it.    And  indeed 
upon  the  slightest  consideration,  it 
will  appear  to  any  one,  that  a  narrow 
gulf,  under  the  innnediate  influence 
of  monsoons  blowing  fW>m  contrary 
points  six  months  each  year,  would 
have  too  much  agitation  to  produce 
such  vegetables,  seldom  found  but  in 
stagnant  water,  andseldomer,if  ever, 
found  in  salt  ones.    My  opinion  then 
is,  that  it  is  from  the  large  trees,  or 
plants,  of  white  coral,  perfectly  in  imi- 
tation of  plants  on  land,  that  the  sea 
has  taketi  its  name.     I  saw  one  of 
these,  which,  from  a  root  nearly  cen- 
tral, tlirew  out  ramifications  in  a  near- 
ly central  form,  measuring  twenty-six 
feet  in  diameter  every  way."  (Travels, 
vol.  ii.  p.  138.)    This  seems  to  be  the 
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most  probable  eolution  that  has  been 
hitherto  proposed  of  the  name.  The 
tides  in  this  sea  are  but  moderate.  At 
Suez  the  difference  between  high  and 
low  water  did  not  exceed  from  three 
to  four  feet ;  according  to  Niebuhr's 
observations  on  the  tides  in  that  gulf, 
during  the  years  1762  and  iliXL  ( Voy< 
age  en  Arable,  p.  363.) 

Every  one  knows  the  famous  mira- 
cle of  the  passage  over  the  Red  Sea, 
when  God  opened  this  sea,  dried  it  up, 
and  made  the  Israelites  pass  through 
it,  dry-shod,  to  the  number  of  600,000, 
without  reckoning  old  men,  women,  or 
children.  The  Rabbins,  and  many  of 
the  antient  fathers,  relying  on  Psal. 
czxxvi.  13.  (to  him  which  divided  the 
Red  Sea  into  parts),  have  maintained, 
that  tlie  Red  Sea  was  so  divided  as  to 
make  twelve  passages ;  tliat  each  of 
the  twelve  tribes  jmssed  through  a  dif- 
ferent piu»sage.  But  other  authors  have 
advanced,  that  Moses  having  lived 
loDff  near  the  Red  Sea,  in  the  country 
of  Midian,  had  observed  that  it  kept 
its  regular  ebbing  and  flowing  like  the 
ocean  ;  so  that  taking  the  advantage 
of  the  time  of  the  ebb,  he  led  the  He- 
brews over ;  but  the  Egyptians,  not 
knowing  the  nature  of  the  sea,  and 
rashly  entering  it  just  before  the  re- 
turn of  the  tide,  were  all  swallowed 
up  and  drowned,  as  Moses  relates. 
Thus  the  priests  of  Memphis  explain- 
ed it,  and  their  opinion  has  been  adopt- 
ed by  a  great  number  of  modems,  par- 
ticuiarly  by  the  learned  critic  and  phi- 
lologer,  John  David  Michaelis,  who  in 
the  queries  which  he  sent  to  the  Danish 
traveller  M.  Niebuhr,  while  in  Egypt, 
IMvposed  to  him  to  inquire  upon  the 
apot,  ^  Whether  there  were  not  some 
ndges  of  rocks  where  the  water  was 
ao  flhallow  that  an  army  at  particular 
times  may  pass  over?  Secondly, 
Whether  the  Etesian  winds,  which 
blow  strongly  all  summer  from  the 
north-west,  could  not  blow  so  violent- 
ly against  the  sea  as  to  keep  it  back 
en  a  heap ;  so  that  the  Israelitea  might 
have  passed  without  a  miracle  ?"  And 
a  copy  of  these  queries  was  left  also 
for  Mr.  Bruce,  to  join  his  inquiries 
likewise.  His  observations  on  which 
are  excellent.  *^  I  must  confess,"  says 
he,  *'  however  learned  the  gentlemen 
were  who  proposed  these  doubts,  I 
d^  not  think  they  merited  any  atten- 
lion  to  solve  them.     This  passage  is 


told  us  by  Scripture,  to  be  a  miracu- 
lous one  ;  and  if  so,  we  have  nothuig 
to  do  with  natural  causes.  If  we  do 
not  beUeve  Moses,  we  need  not  believe 
the  transaction  at  all,  seeing  that  it  ia 
from  his  authority  alone  we  derive  it. 
If  we  believe  in  God,  that  He  made 
the  sea,  we  must  believe  he  could  di- 
vide it  when  he  sees  proper  reason  ; 
and  of  that  He  must  be  the  only  judge. 
It  is  no  greater  miracle  to  divide  tiie 
Red  Sea,  than  to  divide  the  river  Jor- 
dan. If  the  Etesian  wind,  blowina 
from  the  north-west  in  summer,  could 
keep  up  the  sea  as  a  wall  on  the  right, 
or  to  the  south,  of  fifty  feet  high ;  still 
the  difficulty  would  remain  of  building 
the  wall  on  the  left  hand,  or  to  the 
north.  Besides,  water  standing  in  that 
position  for  a  day,  must  have  lost  the 
nature  of  fluid.  Whence  came  that 
cohesion  of  particles  which  hindered 
that  wall  to  escape  at  the  sides  ?  This 
is  as  great  a  miracle  as  that  of  Moses. 
If  the  Etesian  winds  had  done  tliis 
once,  they  must  have  repeated  it  many 
a  time  before  and  since,  from  the  samo 
causes.  Yet  Diodorus  Siculus  (lib.  3. 
p.  123.)  says,  the  Troglodytes,  the  in- 
digenous inhabitants  of  that  very  spot, 
luul  a  tradition  from  father  to  sou, 
from  their  very  earliest  ages,  that  once 
this  division  of  the  sea  did  happen 
there;  and  that,  after  leaving  its  bottom 
some  time  dry,  the  sea  again  came 
back,  and  covered  it  with  great  fury.^ 
The  words  of  this  author  are  of  the 
most  remarkable  kind:  we  cannot 
think  this  heathen  is  writing  in  favour 
of  revelation :  ho  knew  not  Moses,  nor 
says  a  word  about  Pharaoh  and  his 
host ;  but  records  the  miracle  of  the 
division  of  the  sea  in  words  nearly  as 
strong  as  those  of  Moses,  from  the 
mouths  of  unbiassed  undesigning  pa- 
gans. Were  all  these  difficulties  sur- 
mounted, what  could  we  do  with  the 
pillar  of  fire  ?  The  answer  is,  We 
should  not  believe  it.  Why  then  be- 
lieve the  passage  at  all  ?  We  have  no 
authority  for  the  one,  but  what  ia  for 
the  oth|^  :  it  is  all  together  contrary 
to  the  ordinary  nature  of  things  ;  and 
if  not  a  miracle,  it  must  be  a  fiible.*' 
(vol.  ii.  pp.  135-^137.) 

Still,  such  sceptical  queries  have 
their  use  ;  they  lead  to  a  stricter  inves- 
tigation of  facts,  and  thereby  tend 
strongly  to  confirm  the  veracity  of  tha 
history  they  meant  to  impeach.  Thui 


1  Diodorus  attribatos  this  to  an  "  extraordinary  high  tido.'*    Tho  fact,  boweverf  tiS 
**  tha  gronnd  was  bare  to  the  very  bottom  of  the  guff,"  is  admitted  by  this  eoriiMU  traditioKt 
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it  appoofi*,  Irom  the  arcnrnteobscrva-  I 
tions  of  Ninbiihr  uud  Bruce,  that  there 
is  nu  \v.dgc  of  rucks  running  across  the 
irulf  any  where,  to  afford  a  shallow 
|Ki!!isngo.  And  the  second  query,  about 
tlie  Etc{<ian  or  northerly  wind,  is  re- 
futed by  the  express  mention  of  a 
strong  easterly  wind  blowing  across, 
and  scooping  out  a  dry  passage  ;  not 
that  it  was  necessary  for  Omnipotence 
to  employ  it  there  as  an  instrument, 
anv  more  than  at  Jordan ;  but  it  seems 
to  be  introduced  in  the  Saci*ed  History 
by  way  of  anticipation,  to  exclude  the 
natural  agency  that  might  in  aAer 
times  be  employed  for  solving  the  mi- 
racle ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  the 
nionsocm  in  the  Red  Sea  blows  the 
sununc^r  half  of  the  year  from  the  north, 
the  winter  half  from  the  south,  neither 
of  which  could  prmhice  the  miracle  in 
question.  Wishing  to  diniinish,  though 
not  tod(;ny,the  niiracle,Niebuhr  adopts 
the  opini<»n  of  those  who  contend  for  a 
high«;r  passage  near  Suez.  "  For,"  says 
he,  "the  miracle  would  be  less  if  they 
rrossed  the  sea  there,  than  near  Bedea. 
Hut  whosoever  should  suppose  that  the 
luidtitude  of  the  Israelites  could  be  able 
to  cross  it  here  without  a  prodigy  would 
deceive  himself:  for  even  in  oiur  days, 
no  caravan  passes  that  way  to  go  from 
Cairo  to  Mount  Sinai,  although  it  would 
shorten  the  journey  considerably.  Tlie 
passage  would  have  been  naturally  more 
difficult  for  the  Israelites  some  thousands 
of  years  back,  when  the  gulf  was  proba- 
bly larger,  deeper,  and  more  extended 
towards  the  north :  for  in  all  appearance 
the  water  has  retired,  and  the  ground 
near  this  end  has  been  raised  by  the 
sands  of  the  neighbouring  desert." 
(p.  354.)  But  it  sufficiently  appears, 
even  from  Niebuhr's  own  statement, 
that  the  passage  of  the  Israelites  could 
not  have  taken  place  near  Suez :  for, 
1.  Ho  evidently  confoimded  the  town 
of  Kolsum,  the  ruins  of  which  he  places 
near  Suez,  and  where  he  supposed  tlie 

Sossage  to  be  made,  with  the  bay  of 
Lolsum,  which  began  about  45  miles 
lower  down ;  as  Mr.  Bryant  1||b  satis- 
factorily proved,  from  the  astronomi- 
cal observations  of  Ptolemy  and  Ulug 
Beigh,  made  at  Heroum,  the  antient 
head  of  the  gulf.  (See  his  Treatise 
on  the  Plagues  of  Egypt,  pp.  371, 3752.) 
2.  Instead  of  crossing  the  sea  at  or 
near  Ethan,  their  second  station,  the 


Israelites  "  turned"  southwards  alou^ 
the  western  shore ;  and  tlieir  third  sta- 
tion at  Pihahiroth,  or  Bedea,  was  at 
least  a  full  day's  journey  below  Ethan ; 
as  Mr.  Bryant  has  satisfactorilv  proved 
from  Scripture.  (Exod.  xiv.  i,)  And 
it  was  this  unexpected  change  in  the 
direction  of  their  march,  which  inti- 
mated an  intention  in  the  Israelites  to 
qiut  Egypt;  and  the  apparently  disad- 
vantageous situation  in  which  they 
were  then  placed,  *'  entangled  in  the 
land,  and  shut  in  by  the  wilderness," 
with  a  deep  sea  in  front,  the  mountains 
of  Attaka  on  the  sides,  and  the  enemy 
in  their  rear,  tliat  tempted  the  Egyp- 
tians to  pursue  them  through  the  val- 
ley of  Bedea,  by  the  direct  route  from 
Cairo ;  who  "  overtook  them  encamp- 
ing by  the  sea,  beside  Pihahiroth,  oppo- 
site to  Baalzephon."  (Exod.  xiv.  2---9.) 

Nicbulir  wonders  how  the  Israelites 
c^uld  suffisr  themselves  to  be  brought 
into  such  a  disadvantageous  situation, 
or  be  led  blindfold  by  Moses  to  their 
apparent  destruction :  *'  one  need  only 
travel  with  a  caravan,"  says  he,  ^  which 
meets  with  the  least  obstacle,  viz.  a 
small  torrent,  to  be  convinced  that  the 
orientals  do  not  let  themselves  be  led« 
like  fools,  by  their  Caravan  Baschi,"  or 
leader  of  the  caravan,  (p.  350.)  But 
the  Israelites  went  out  of  Egypt  with 
^  a  high  hand,"  though  led  by  Moses, 
yet  under  the  visible  guidance  and  pro- 
tection of  *'the  Lord  God  of  the  lie- 
brews,"  who  went  before  them  by  day 
in  a  pillar  of  a  cloud,  and  by  night  in 
a  pillar  of  fire.  And  w^lio,  for  their 
encouragement  to  enter  the  passive 
of  tlie  sea  miraculously  prepared  lor 
them,  removed  the  cloud  which  went 
before  the  camp  of  Israel  hitherto,  and 
placed  it  behind  them.  "  And  it  came 
oetween  the  camp  of  the  Egyptians 
and  the  camp  of  Israel ;  and  it  was  a 
cloud  and  darkness  to  the  one,  but  gave 
light  by  night  to  tlie  other :  so  tliat  the 
one  came  not  near  the  other  all  the 
niKht."  (Exod.  xiv.  8— 20.)i 

Various  antient  trailitions among  the 
heathen  historians  attest  the  reality  of 
the  miraculous  passage  of  the  Red  Sem 
by  the  Israelites ;  to  which  we  may  add 
that  it  is  manifest  from  tlie  text  of 
Moses  and  other  sacred  authors,  who 
have  mentioned  this  miraculous  pas- 
sage, that  no  other  account  is  support- 
able, but  that  which   supposes  thtt 


I  Dr.  Halcg's  AnaWsis  of  Chronology,  vol.  i.  pp.  ^Sd — 391.  The  prscedin^  elaborate 
view  of  this  subject  nuruishes  a  most  clear  and  saUs&ctory  answer  to  the  cavils  of  m^ 
dern  infidels. 
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Hebrews  i«  (•roh>  over  the  sea  from 
shore  to  shore,  in  a  vast  8pnt*e  of  dry 
ground,  wluch  was  iatX  void  by  tho 
waterd  at  their  retiring.  (Exod.  xiv.  16, 
17.,  \:c.)  To  omit  the  niimerons  alUi- 
nons  in  tho  book  of  Psahiifi,  Isaiah 
says  (Ixiii.  11.,  ik.c.\  that  the  l^nrd  di- 
vided the  waves  before  ]iis  people,  tliat 
he  conducted  them  through  the  bottom 
of  the  abyss,  as  a  horfse  in  led  tJirou<rh 
the  midst  of  a  field.  Habakkuk  says 
(ill.  15.),  that  the  Lord  made  liimself  a 
road  to  drive  his  ehariot  and  horses 
across  tlie  sea,  across  the  mud  of  great 
waters.  Lastly,  in  the  apocryphal  book 
of  Wisdom  we  read  {xix.  7, 8.  x.  17, 
18.),  that  the  dry  land  appeared  all  on 
a  sudden  in  a  place  where  water  was 
before ;  that  a  free  passage  was  open- 
ed in  a  moment  through  the  midst  of 
the  Red  Sea  ;  and  that  a  green  field 
was  seen  in  the  midst  of  the  abyss. 

Rephaim,  Valley  of.  See  p.  4!).  supra, 

Reuben,  Canton  of  the  tribe  of.  See 
pAi.mpra. 

Rheoium,  a  port-town  in  Italy,  op- 
posite to  Sicily.  Here  St.  Paul  staid 
out  one  day  (Acts  xxviii.  1^).),  and  did 
nothing  which  St.  Luke  thought  fit  to 
mention  :  but  in  that  day,  say  the  fabu- 
lous writers  of  the  church  of  Rome,  he 
converted  some  of  the  inhabitants  and 
strangers  that  were  tliere,  by  burning 
a  large  stone  pillar  with  a  little  can- 
dle ;  preached  to  the  fishes  of  the  sea  ; 
and  commanded  the  grasshoppers, 
whieh  with  tli<;ir  noise  disturbed  his 
preaching,  to  be  silent,  from  wliich 
time  they  left  the  land  ! ! ! 

Rhodes,  an  island  and  city  in  the 
Levant,  which  is  said  to  have  derived 
its  name  from  the  almndancc  of  roses 
which  grew  there.  When  Saint  Paul 
went  to  Jerusalem,  a.  d.  58,  he  went 
fW>m  Miletus  to  Coos,  from  Coos  to 
Rhodes,  and  thence  to  Patara  in  Lycia. 
(Acts  xxi.  1.) 

Rome,  tlie  metropolis  of  the  world 
during  the  period  comprised  in  the 
New  Testament  history.  According  to 
the  chronology  of  Archbishop  Usher, 
tliis  city  was  founded  by  Remus  and 
Romulus,  A.  M.t)9GGofthe  Julian  peri- 
od, in  A.  M.  ri'i^oTi,  B.  c.  748,  towards  the 
close  of  the  reign  of  Ue/ekiah,  king  of 
Judah.  This  city  is  so  well  known,  that 
It  is  needless  to  give  any  account  of  it 
here.  The  sacred  autliors  of  the  Old 
Testament  have  never  mentioned  it ; 
but  it  frequently  occurs  in  the  books  of 
the  Maccabees  and  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment. 8t.  Peter  (1  Eph.  ▼.  la)  has  de- 


noted it  by  the  figMrative  name  of  P»a- 
bylon.  Thf  church  that  is  at  Babylon 
dcded  loprtiker  ttith  you,  snluUth  you. 
Saint  John  in  his  Revelation  (xiv.  8. 
xvi.  11).  xvii.  5.  xviii.  2.  JO.  Ql.)  points 
it  out  by  the  same  name,  and  descrilies 
it  in  such  a  manner,  as  can  only  agree 
to  Rome  ;  L  By  its  command  over  :ill 
nations,  2.  Hy  its  cruelty  towards  the 
saints,  and  t).  By  its  situation  upon 
seven  hills.  (Rev.  xvii. !).) 

St.  Paul  came  twice  to  Rome.  First, 

A.  D.  (>1,  when  he  appealed  to  C.Tsar. 
And,  secondly,  a.  d.  (i5,  a  year  before 
his  martyrdom,  which  happened  in  a.o. 
<)H.  Saint  Peter  is  siipjiosed  to  have 
been  at  Rome  more  than  once.  It  has 
been  thought  he  went  thither  a.  n. 
42:  he  might  return  thither  again 
about  A.  D.  4.5,  58,  and  05.  -lie  sutVer- 
ed  martyrdom  there  a.  o.  fU>. 

Salt  Sea.    See  pp.  38 — 40.  supra. 

Ha  lt,  Vale  of     See  p.  48.  supra, 

Samaria,  Mountains  of.   See  p.  40. 

supra. 

Samaria,  Region  of.  See  p.  1 5.  supra. 

Samaria,  the  antient  capital  of  the 

kingdom  of  Israel,  is  very  frequently 

mentioned  in  tJie  Old  Testament :  it 

was  situated  on  a  hill  which  derived  its 

name  from  Seiner  or  Shemer,  of  whom 

it  was  purchased  byOmri  king  of  Israel, 

B.  c.  {)21,  who  made  it  the  seat  of  his 
government,  and  called   it  Samaria 

iUeb.  »S!^mf  ran)  from  its  former  owner, 
^y  his  successors  it  was  greatly  im- 
proved and  fortilied,  and,  after  resist- 
mg  the  repeated  attacks  of  the  kiiigsof 
Ass}Tia,  it  was  destroyed  by  Shalmane- 
ser,  B.  r.  717,  who  reduced  it  to  a  heap 
of  stones.  (Micah  i.  (i  2  Kings  xvii. 6.) 
Samaria  seems  to  have  arisen  again 
from  its  ruins  during  the  reign  of  Alex- 
ander, B.  c.  549,  ader  whose  death  it 
was  subject  to  the  Egyptian  and  Syrian 
kings,  until  it  was  besieged,  taken,  and 
rased  to  the  ground  by  the  high  priest 
Hyrcanus,  b.  c.  129  or  1!)0.  It  was  af- 
terwards wholly  rebuilt,  and  consider- 
ably enlarged  by  Herod  sumamed  the 
Great,  who  gave  it  the  name  of  Se- 
baste,  and  erected  a  temple  there  in 
honour  of  the  emperor  Augustus. 

Samos,  an  island  of  the  Archipelago 
on  tlie  coast  of  Asia  Minor.  The  Ro- 
mans wrote  to  the  governor  of  Samos 
in  favour  of  the  Jews,,  in  the  time  of 
Simon  Maccabseus,  a.  m.  3685,  b.  c.199. 
(1  Mac.  xv.2i).l  St.  Paul  went  ashore 
on  the  same  island,  as  he  was  going  to 
Jenmlem,  a.  d.  58.  (Acts  zz.  15.) 
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Samothracia,  an  island  of  the 
JE^ean  Sea.  St.  Paul,  departing  from 
1* ruas  for  Macedonia,  arrived  first  at 
Samothracia,  and  then  landed  in  Mace- 
donia. (Acts  xvi.  11.)  It  received  its 
Dame  from  the  circumstance  of  its  be- 
ing peopled  by  Samians  and  Tliracians. 

Sardis,  a  city  of  Asia  Minor ;  once 
the  celebrated  capital  of  Crcpfus  and 
the  Lydian  kings,  is  now  reduced  to  a 
wretch«d  village  called  Sart.  "  A  few 
names"  (for  the  Christians  are  stated 
not  to  exceed  seven  in  number),  how- 
ever, are  still  remaining:  and  they  re- 
ceived a  copy  of  the  New  Testament, 
in  Romaic  or  modern  Greek,  with  the 
utmost  gratitude,  from  an  a^ent  of 
the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society. 

Sarepta,  or  Zarcphath  (Luke  iv. 
26.),  was  a  city  in  the  territory  of  Sidon, 
between  that  city  and  Tyre.  It  was 
the  place  where  Elijah  dwelling,  was 
preserved  by  the  widow's  cruise  of  oil 
and  barrel  of  meal  that  wasted  not. 
(1  Kings  xvii.  9.) 

Saron,  a  spacious  and  fertile  vale 
'between  Lydda  and  the  sea,  which 
contained  several  villages.  Peter's  mi- 
raculous heali  ng  of  the  paralytic  Eneus 
at  Lydda,  was  the  means  of  bringing 
tlie  inhabitants  of  Saron  to  the  saving 
knowledge  of  the  Gospel.  (Acts  ix. 
35.) 

Sea  of  Chinnereth,  Galilee,  or  Tibe- 
rias,   See  pp.  36 — 38.  supm. 

Sea,  Red.  See  Red  Sea,  pp.  544 — 
546.  supra. 

Sea  of  Sodom,  Salt  Sea,  or  Dead  Sea, 
See  pp.  38—40.  supra. 

Shadow  or  Death,  Valley  of.  See 
p.  53.  and  note  1.  supra, 

Sha  VEH,  Valley  of.  See  p.  48.  supra. 

Shechem.  See  Sichem,  infra, 

SnuR,  VVUdemess  of.  See  p.  52. 
iupra. 

Shu»han,  the  copital  of  Susiana,  a 
province  ofElam  or  Persia,  which  Da- 
niel terms  the  palace  (viii.  2.),  because 
the  Cha]da*an  nionarchs  had  here  a 
royal  palace.  After  Cyrus,  the  kings  of 
Persia  were  accustomed  to  pass  the 
winter  tliere,  and  the  summer  at  Ecba- 
tana.  The  winter  was  very  moderate 
at  Shushan,  but  the  heat  of  the  sum- 
mer was  so  great,  that  the  very  lizards 
and  serpents,  if  surprised  by  it  in  tlie 
streets,  are  said  to  nave  been  burned 
up  by  the  solanrays.    This  city  stands 


on  the  river  Ulai,  or  Chonspes.  In  this 
city,  and  on  this  river,  Daniel  had  the 
vision  of  the  ram  with  two  horns,  and 
the  goat  with  one  horn,  &c.  in  the 
third  year  of  the  reign  of  Belshazzar 
(Dan.  viii.  1 — 3.,  &c.),  a.  m.  3447,  b.  c. 
557.  In  this  city  of  Shushan,  the 
transactions  took  place,  which  are  re- 
lated in  the  book  of  Esther.  Hon 
Ahosuerus,  or  Darius  the  son  of  Hys- 
taspes,  generally  resided  and  reigned. 
(Esth.  i.  1, 2. 5.,  &c.)  He  rebuilt,  en- 
larged, and  adorned  it.  Nehemiah  was 
also  at  Shushan,  when  he  obtained 
from  king  Artaxerxes  permission  to  re- 
turn into  Judcea,  and  to  repair  the 
walls  of  Jerusalem.  (Neh.  i.  1.)  Ben- 
jamin of  Tudela,  and  Abulfaragiiu, 
place  the  tomb  of  Daniel  at  ChuzestRDt 
which  is  the  antient  city  of  Shnshas, 
and  a  tomb  is  still  shown  to  travellers, 
OS  the  tomb  of  the  prophet.  Lightfbot 
says,!  that  the  outward  gate  of  the 
eastern  wall  of  the  temple  was  coHed 
the  gate  of  Shushan;  and  that  upon 
this  gate  was  carved  the  figure  (more 
probably  the  arms  or  insignia)  of^  Shu- 
shan, in  acknowledgment  of  the  decree 
there  granted  by  Darius  son  of  Hya* 
taspes,  which  permitted  the  rebuild- 
ing of  the  temple.  The  site  of  this  once 
noble  mctro|>olis  of  the  antient  sove- 
reigns of  Persia,  is  now  a  mere  wilder- 
ness ;  no  human  being  residing  there 
excepting  one  poor  dervise,  who  keepi 
watch  over  the  supposed  tomb  of  toe 
prophet  Daniel.* 

SicHEM,  Sychar  or  Shechem,  a  city  of 
Samaria,  al>out  fort^  miles  distant 
from  Jerusalem,  which  heceme  the 
metropolis  of  the  Samaritans  after  the 
destruction  of  Samaria  by  Hyrcanaa. 
In  the  vicinity  of  this  place  is  Jacob's 
well  (John  iv.  6.),  memorable  for  our 
Saviour's  ccnvorsation  with  the  Sa- 
maritan woman.  It  stands  in  a  delight- 
ful situation,  and  is  at  present  called 
Napolosc.  The  remains  of  the  eect 
of  the  Samaritans,  now  reduced  to 
about  fortj^  persons,  chiefly  reside 
here.  Contiffuous  to  this  place  hea  a 
^v.  Hey,  which  opens  into  a  plain  water- 
ed by  a  fruitfiil  stream,  that  rises  near 
the  town.  This  is  universally  allowed 
to  be  the  parcel  of  a  field  mentioned 
by  St.  John  (iv.  5.) which  Jacoh  6oiigM 
at  the  hand  of  the  children  ^f  Hamor. 
(Gen.  xxxiii.  19.  )3 


1  De  tempio,  cap.  3. 

B  See  an  account  of  ruins  and  the  preacnt  state  of  Shoahan,  in  Sir.  R.  K.  Porter^ 

rels  in  Oeorffia,  Persia,  Ac.  vol.  u^p.  4]  1—418. 

Or.  Qhrke  (TnTsls,  voL  iv.  pp.  2G0--886. 8vo.)  has  given  a  niimte  and  vtiy  ip* 
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SiDDiM,  Vale  of.    Seo  p.  48.  supra, 

SiDON,  or  Zidon,  a  very  antient  and 
celebrated  city,  founded  by  Sidon  the 
eldest  son  of  Canaan.  The  name  Sidon 
18  commonly  derived  from  the  Hebrew 
or  Tyrian  word  n^s  (Tsaoen)  which 
tigniiies  to  fish.  Joshua  (xi.  8.)  calls  it 
8idon  the  Greats  by  way  of  eminence ; 
whence  some  have  taken  occasion  to 
say,  that  in  his  time  there  were  two 
Sidons,  a  greater  and  a  lesser :  but  no 
geographer  has  mentioned  any  other 
Sidon  Uian  Sidon  the  Great.  Joshua 
assigned  Sidon  to  the  tribe  of  Asher 
(JosL  xiz.  28.),  but  this  tribe  could 
never  get  possession  of  it.  (Judg.  i.  31.) 
It  IS  situated  on  the  Mediterranean,  in 
a  fine  country,  one  dav's  journey  from 
Paneas,  or  from  the  fountains  of  Jor- 
dan, and  has  afine  harbour.  Abulfeda 
places  it  sixty-six  miles  from  Damas- 
cus. This  city  has  been  always  famous 
for  its  great  trade  and  navigation.  Its 
inhabitants  were  the  first  remaritable 
merchants  in  the  world,  and  were  very 
early  celebrated  on  account  of  their 
luxury ;  for,  in  the  days  of  the  judges 
ef  Israel,  the  inhabitants  of  Laish  are 
■aid  to  have  dwelt  careless  and  secure 
after  the  manner  of  the  Zidonians. 
^Judg.  xviii.  7.)  The  men  of  Sidon  be- 
ing great  shipwrights,  were  particu- 
lany  eminent,  above  all  other  nations, 
fi>r  hewing  and  polishing  timber,  there 
being  none  who  were  skmtd  how  to  hew 
Umber  Uke  the  Sidonians,  (1  Kines  v. 
6u) Thisplace  is  now  called  Seide  or 
Saide.  The  city,  as  it  exists  at  present, 
rises  immediately  from  the  strand  ; 
and,  when  seen  from  a  slight  distance, 
presents  a  rather  imposing  appear- 
ance. The  interior,  however,  is  most 
wretched  and  gloomy.  Some  faint 
traces  are  still  discoverable  of  the  an- 
tient lustre  of  Sidon,  in  the  broken 
colunms  and  architectural  ornaments, 
which  lie  neglected  at  a  httle  distance 
from  the  modem  walls.^ 

SiBOR,  River.    See  p.  36.  aupra, 

BiLOAM,  Fountain  or  Pool  oL  See 
p.  40.  tupra. 

Si  MEoif ,  Canton  of  the  tribe  of.  See 
p.  ISLsupra. 

Sinai,  Desert  of.    See  p.  53.  supra. 

8iif  Ai,amountain  in  Arabia  Petrsea, 
where  the  law  was  given.  It  had  two 
tops ;  the  one  lower,  called  Horeb,  or 
the  Mount  of  God  (Exod.  iii.  1.),  when 
he  appeared  to  Moses  in  a  flame  of 


fire  in  a  bush  ;  this  lloreb  is  therefore 
called  Sinai  by  Saint  Stephen.  (Acts 
vii.  30.)  Sec  Horeb,  p.  5^i2.  supra, 

Smyrna,  a  city  of  Asia  Minor,  was 
situated  between  forty  and  furty-five* 
miles  to  the  north  of  Ephesus,  of  which 
city  it  was  originally  a  colony.  It  is 
now  celebrated  chiefly  for  the  num- 
ber, wealth,  and  commerce  of  the  in- 
habitants. Of  its  population,  which 
is  estimated  at  one  hundred  and  forty 
thousand  persons,  about  twenty-sijt 
thousand  areCliristians  in  communion 
with  the  Greek  church ;  five  thousand 
are  Roman  Catholics,  and  one  hun- 
dred and  forty  are  Prote«tants.  The 
Christians  here  are  in  better  condition 
than  in  any  other  of  the  seven  church- 
es. The  angel  of  the  church  of  Smyr- 
na, addressed  in  the  second  apocalyp- 
tic epistle,  is  supposed  to  have  been 
Polycarp,  the  disciple  of  Saint  John, 
by  whom  he  was  appointed  bishop  of 
Smyrna.  As  he  afterwards  suflcrcd 
much,  being  burnt  alive  at  Smyrna, 
A.  D.  166,  the  exhortation  in  Rev.  ii. 
10.  would  be  peculiarly  calculated  to 
support  and  encourage  him. 

Sodom,  the  chief  of  the  Pentapolitan 
cities,  or  Hyo  cities  of  the  plain,  gave 
the  name  to  the  whole  land.  It  was 
burnt  with  three  other  cities,  by  fire 
from  heaven,  fbr  the  unnatural  lusts 
of  their  inhabitants,  the  tmth  of  which 
is  attested  by  numerous  heathen  wri- 
ters.   See  pp.  69 — 72.  supra. 

Stria,  properly  so  called,  was  a 
country  of  Asia,  comprehended  be- 
tween the  Euphrates  on  the  east,  the 
Mediterranean  on  the  west,  Cilicia  on 
the  north,  Phccnicia,  Judcea,  and  Ara- 
bia Deserts,  on  the  south.  It  was  di- 
vided into  various  provinces  or  can- 
tons, which  derived  their  names  from 
their  situation  with  respect  to  particu- 
lar rivers  or  cities.    Thus, 

1.  Sjfria  of  the  two  rivers^  or  Meso* 
potamta  of  Syria,  or  Jlram  ^aharaim 
( Hebrew),  was  comprehended  between 
the  two  rivers  Tigris  and  Euphrates. 

2.  iSyrtaq/'jDam(UcuF,  that  of  which 
Damascus  was  the  capital,  extended 
eastward  along  Mount  Libanus.  Its 
limits  varied  according  as  the  princes 
that  reigned  at  Damascus  were  more 
or  less  powerful. 

3.  Sipria  of  Zobah,  or  <Sb6a,  or  Sobalf 
as  it  is  called  by  the  Septuagint,  was 
probably   Coele-Syria,  or   Syria  the 


tare^ng  aecoont  of  the  latiquities  of  Bhechem.    Ses  also  Mr.  Jolliffe's  Letters  from 
Mtstme,  pp.  44—48. 
l  loUiflEb's  Letteis  firom  Palestine,  pp.  7—9. 
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hollow.  Its  capital  was  Zobab,  a  citv 
unknown,  unless  it  be  Hoba  or  llobaJ, 
north  of  Damascus.  (Gen.xiv.  15.) 

4.  Stfiia  of  Matichah^  or  of  Bethmaa- 
eahj  was  also  towards  Libanus.  (2 
Sam.  X.  G.  8.  1  Kings  xiii.  20.  2  Kings 
XV.  20.)  It  extended  beyond  Jordan, 
and  was  given  to  Manasseh.  (Deut. 
iii.  14.  Josh.  xiii.  4.) 

5.  Syria  ofRohob  or  Rehohj  was  that 
part  ot  Syria  of  which  Rehob  was  the 
capital.  But  Rohob  was  near  the 
northern  frontier  of  tlie  land  of  pro- 
mise (Numb.  xiii.  21.),  on  the  way  or 
bass  that  leads  to  Emath  or  Hamath. 
It  was  given  to  the  tribe  of  Ashcr,  and 
is  contiguous  to  Aphck,  which  was  in 
Lilumus.  (Josh.  xix.  28.  SO.  and  xxi. 
31.)  Laish,  otherwise  called  Dan, 
situate  at  the  fountains  of  Jordan,  was 
in  tlie  country  of  Rohob.  (Judg.  i.  .')1.) 
Iladadezer,  king  of  Syria  of  Zobah, 
was  son  of  Rehob  or  Rohob,  or  per- 
haps a  native  of  the  city  of  this  name. 
(2  Sam.  viii.  3. 12.)  The  Ammonites 
called  to  their  assistance  against  Da- 
rid,  the  Syrians  of  Rehob,  of  Zoba, 
of  Maachah,  and  of  Ish-tob.  (2  Sam. 
X.  6.  8.) 

6.  Syria  of  Toh^  or  of  bhioh^  or  of 
tho  land  of  Tob,  or  of  the  Tubieni,  as 
they  are  called  in  the  Maccabees,  was 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Libanus, 
the  northern  extremity  of  Palestine. 
(Judg.  xi.  3.  5.  1  Mac.  5.  13.  2  Mac. 
xii.  17.)  When  Jephthah  was  banish- 
ed by  his  brethren  from  Gilead,  he 
witlidrew  into  the  land  of  Tob. 

7.  Syria  qf  Emath,  or  HanuUh^  tlmt 
of  which  the  city  liainath,  on  the 
Orontes,  was  the  capital. 

8.  Syria  without  any  other  appella- 
tion, stands  for  the  Kingdom  of  Syria, 
of  which  Antioch  became  the  capital 
aAer  the  reign  of  the  Seleucids. 

9.  Cslo-Stria,  or  Ccdt-Syria,  or 
the  Lower  Syria,  oceurs  in  several 
places  of  the  Maccabees.  (1  Mace.  x. 
60.  2  Mace.  iii.  5.  8.  iv.  4.  viii.  8.)  The 
word  CoBle-Syria,  in  the  Greek,  sig- 
nifies Syria-cava,  or  Sjnria  the  hollow, 
or  deep.  It  may  be  considered,  says 
Btrabo,  either  in  a  proper  and  restrain- 
ed sense,  as  comprehending  only  the 
tract  of  land  between  Libanus  and 
Antilihanus :  or  in  a  larger  significa- 
tion, and  then  it  will  comprehend  all 
the  country  in  obedience  to  the  kings 
of  Syria,  from  Seleucia  or  Arabia  and 
Egypt. 

Syria  at  first  was  ffoverned  by  its 
own  kings,  each  of  whom  reigned  in 


his  own  city,  and  territories*  David 
subdued  tliem  about  a»  m.  20G0,  b.  c. 
1044  (2  Sam.  viii.  16.),  on  occasion  of 
his  war  against  the  Ammonites,  to 
whom  the  Syrians  gave  assistance. 
(2  Sam.  X.  6. 8. 13. 18, 10.)  They  con- 
tinued in  subjection  till  after  the  reign 
of  Solomon,  when  they  shook  off  the 
yoke,  and  could  not  be  reduced  again 
till  the  time  of  Jeroboam  II.  king  of 
Israel,  a.  m.  3170.  Rezin,  king  of  Sy- 
ria, and  Pekali,  king  of  Israel,  having 
declared  war  against  Ahab,  king  of 
Judah,  this  prince  found  himself  under 
the  necessity  of  calling  to  liis  assist- 
ance Tiglath-pileser,  kmg  of  Assyria, 
who  put  Rezm  to  death,  took  Damas- 
cus, and  transported  tho  Syrians  out 
of  tlieir  country  beyond  the  Euphrates. 
From  that  time  Syria  continued  in 
subjection  to  the  kings  of  Assyria. 
Afterwards  it  came  under  the  domi- 
nion of  the  Chaldeeans ;  tlicu  under  that 
of  tlie  Persians ;  lastly,  it  was  reduced 
by  Alexander  the  Great,  and  was  sub- 
ject to  all  the  revolutions  that  hap- 
pened to  tho  great  empires  of  the 
East. 
Stro-Phobnicia,  is  Phcenicia  pro- 

Ssrly  BO  called,  of  wlucli  Sidon,  or 
idon  was  the  capital ;  which  having 
by  right  of  conquest  been  united  to  the 
kmgdom  of  Syria,  added  its  old  name 
Phcenicia  to  that  of  Syria.  The  Ca- 
naanitish  woman  is  ealled  aSyrophce- 
nician  (Mark  vii.  26.),  because  she  was 
of  Phoenicia,  which  was  then  consi- 
dered as  making  part  of  S>Tia.  St 
Matthew  calls  her  a  Canaanitish  wo* 
man  (Matt.  xv.  22.  24.),  because  tliis 
country  was  really  peopled  by  the 
Canaanites,  Sidon  being  the  eldest 
son  of  Canaan.  (Gen.  x.  15.) 

Tabor,  or  Thabor,  Mount.  See  p. 
46.  Mvpra, 

Tarsus,  the  metropolis  of  Cilicia 
(Acts  xxi.  30.),  was  celebrated  for  be- 
ing the  place  whither  Jonah  designed 
to  fly,  and  where  St.  Paul  was  £om. 
It  was  a  very  nrh  and  pojnilous  city, 
and  had  an  academy,  fiimished  with 
men  so  eminent,  that  they  are  said  to 
have  excelled  in  all  arts  of  polite 
learning  and  philosophy ;  even  those 
of  Alexandria,  and  Athens,  and  Rome 
itself,  were  indebted  to  it  for  their  best 
professors. 

Tekoah,  Wilderness  of.   See  p.  53. 

Thessaloztiga,  a  large  «nd  PO|Mi- 
low  city  and  Ma-port  m  MAcowDia, 
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the  capital  of  one  of  the  four  diHtricts 
into  which  the  Romans  divided  that 
country  after  its  conquest  hy  Paulus 
iGniJliu9.  It  was  situated  on  thellier- 
niian  Bay,  and  was  ontiently  called 
Tliermtc ;  but,  being  rebuilt  by  Philip 
the  fatlier  of  Alexander,  after  his  vic- 
tory o^Tr  the  Thessalians,  it  then  re- 
ceived the  naine  of  Thessalouica. 

At  tiie  time  of  writing  the  £|)i:<tlo 
to  the  Thcssalonians,  Thessalonica 
was  the  residence  of  the  pro-consul 
wfio  governed  the  province  of  Mace- 
donia, and  of  the  qufestor  who  had  the 
charge  of  the  imperial  revenues.  Be- 
sides being  the  seat  of  government, 
this  port  carried  on  an  extensive  com- 
merce, wldch  caused  a  great  influx  of 
strangers  from  all  quarters;  so  that 
Thessalonica  was  remarkable  for  the 
Dimiber,  wealth,  and  learning  of  its 
inhabitants.  The  Jews  were  extreme- 
ly numerous  here.  The  modern  name 
of  this  place  is  Salonichi:  it  is  the 
chief  port  of  modem  Greece,  and  has 
a  population  of  sixty  thousand  per- 
8OII0,  twelve  thousand  of  whom  are 
Jews.  According  to  Dr.  Clarke,  who 
has  given  a  very  interesting  account 
of  the  antiquities,  present  state,  and 
commerce  of  Thessalonica,  this  place 
is  the  same  now  it  was  then ;  a  set  of 
turbident  Jews  constituted  a  very 
principal  part  of  its  population :  and, 
when  Saint  Paul  came  hither  from 
Philippi,  where  the  Gospel  was  first 
preached,  to  communicate  the  "  glad 
tidings"  to  the  Thcssalonians,  the 
Jews  were  sufHcient  in  number  to 
"  set  all  the  city  in  an  uproar." 

THYATiRA,acityof  Asia  Minor,  was 
a  considerable  city  in  the  road  from 
Pergamos  to  Sardis,  and  about  48 
miles  eastward  of  the  former.  It  is 
called  by  the  Turks  Ak-hisar :  and  the 
number  of  Christians  here  is  about  as 
great  as  at  Bergamo  or  Pergamos. 

Tiberias  (John  vi.  1—23.  xxi.  1.),  a 
city  of  Galilee,  which  was  built  by 
Herod  the  Great,  and  so  called  in  ho- 
nour of  the  emperor  Tiberius.  The 
privileges  conferred  upon  its  inhabit- 
ants by  Herod,  caused  it  in  a  short 
time  to  become  a  place  of  considerable 
note:,  it  was  situated  in  a  plain  near 
the  Lake  of  Gennesareth,  which  is 
thence  termed  the  Lake  or  Sta  of  Ti- 
htria$.    After  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 


salem, this  city  became  eminent  for  its 
Academy,  over  which  a  succession  of 
Jewish  doctors  presided  until  tho 
fourth  century.  The  modern  pojnila- 
tion  of  Tiberias  is  from  fifteen  hun- 
dred to  two  thousand :  it  is  principally 
inhabited  by  Jews,  who  are  snid  to  be 
the  descendants  of  families  resident 
there  in  the  time  of  our  Saviour.  Dr. 
Clarke  conjectures  that  tlicy  are  a 
renmant  of  refugees  who  fled  hither 
after  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  by  th« 
Romans.  Tiberias  is  about  ninety 
miles  distant  from  Jerusalem  :  the 
modem  town  stands  close  to  the  lake 
upon  a  small  plain  surrounded  by 
mountains,  and  is  celebrated  fur  its  hot 
baths,  which  are  much  frequente<].^ 
Trachowitis.  See  p.  16.  supra. 
Tyre,  a  celebrated  city  and  sea-port 
of  Phoiuicia,  that  boasted  of  a  very 
early  antiquity,  which  is  recognised 
by  the  prophet  Isaiah  (xxiii.  7.),  but  is 
variously  estimated  by  profane  writers, 
whose  discordant  accounts  this  is  not 
tho  place  to  adjust  and  determine. 
Even  in  the  time  of  Joshua,  it  waa 
strongly  fortified ;  for  it  is  calleil  the 
strojif^  city  of  Tyre.  (Josh.  xix.  21).)  Tyre 
was  twofold,  insular  and  continental. 
Insular  Tyre  was  certainly  the  most 
antient ;  for  this  it  w^as  which  was  no- 
ticed by  Joshua:  the  continental  city, 
however,  as  being  more  commodious- 
ly  situated,  first  grew  into  considera- 
tion, and  assumed  the  name  of  Palw- 
tyrus,  or  Old  Tyre.  Want  of  sufficient 
attention  to  this  distinction,  has  em- 
barrassed botli  the  Tyrian  chronology 
and  geography.  Insular  Tyre  was 
confined  to  a  small  rocky  island,  eight 
liundred  paces  long  and  four  hundred 
broad,  and  could  never  exceed  two 
miles  in  circumference.  But  Tyre,  on 
the  opposite  coast,  about  half  a  mile 
from  the  sea,  was  a  city  of  vast  extent, 
since  manv  centuries  afler  its  demoli- 
tion by  Nebuchadnezzar,  the  scattered 
ruins  measured  nineteen  miles  round, 
as  we  learn  from  Pliny  and  Strabo. 
Of  these,  the  most  curious  and  sur- 
prising are,  the  cisterns  of  Ras-el-Aln, 
designed  to  supply  the  city  with  wa- 
ter; of  which  tiiere  are  three  still  en- 
tire ;  about  one  or  two  furlongs  from 
the  sea,  so  well  described  by  Maun- 
drell,  for' their  curious  construction 
and  solid  masonry.    "The  fountains 


1  Dr.  Clarke*!  Travels,  vol.  iv.  pp.  Sll>— S33.  8vo.    Capt.  Light's  Travels  in  Egypt, 
c.  &o.jp.2()3.    Mr.  Jolliffe*!  Letters  flrom  Palest  ine,  pp.  32— 34.    Mr.  Burckhardt'ii 


Ac.  ao.p  _ 

Travels  m  Syria,  Ac.  pp.  330^—399. 
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of  these  waters,"  says  he,  after  the 
deacriptioD,  **  are  as  unknown  as  the 
contriver  of  them.  Acconling  to  com- 
mon tradition,  they  are  filled  from  a 
subterraneous  river  which  king  Solo- 
mon discovered  by  his  great  sagacity ; 
and  he  caused  these  cisterns  to  be 
made  as  part  of  his  recompense  to  king 
liiram,  for  the  materials  furnished 
by  that  prince  towards  building  the 
temple  at  Jerusalem.  It  is  certain, 
however,  from  their  rising  so  high 
above  the  level  of  the  ground,  that 
they  must  be  brought  from  some  part 
of  the  mountains,  which  are  about  a 
league  distant;  and  it  is  as  certain 
that  the  work  was  well  done  at  fin<t ; 
seeing  it  performs  its  office  so  well,  at 
so  great  a  distance  of  time ;  tlie  Turks 
having  broken  an  outlet  on  the  west 
«ide  of  the  cistern,  through  which 
there  issues  a  stream  like  a  brook, 
driving  four  corn  mills  between  it  and 
the  sea."  From  these  cisterns  there 
was  an  aqueduct  which  led  to  the 
city,  supported  by  arches,  about  six 
yards  from  the  ground,  running  in  a 
northerly  direction,  about  an  hour, 
when  it  turns  to  the  west,  at  a  small 
mount,  where  antiently  stood  a  fort, 
but  now  a  mosque,  which  seems  to 
ascertain  the  site  of  the  old  city ;  and 
thence  proceeds  over  the  isthmus  that 
connects  insular  Tyre  with  the  main, 
built  by  Alexander,  when  he  besieged 
and  took  it. 

Old  Tyre  withstood  the  mighty  As- 
syrian power,  having  been  besieged, 
in  vain,  by  Shalmaneser,  for  ^ve  years, 
although  he  cut  oflf  their  supplies  of 
water  from  the  cisterns,  which  they 
remedied,  by  digging  wells,  within  the 
city.  It  afterwards  held  out  for  thir- 
teen years  against  Nebuchadnezzar, 
king  of  Babylon,  and  was  at  lengtli 
taken :  but  not  until  the  Tyrians  had 
removed  tlieir  effects  to  the  insular 
town,  and  left  nothing  but  the  bare 
walls  to  the  victor,  which  he  demo- 
lished. 

What  completed  the  destruction  of 
the  city  was,  that  Alexander  after- 
wards made  use  of  these  materials  to 
build  a  prodigious  causeway,  or  isth- 
mus, above  half  a  mile  long,  to  the 
insular  city,  which  revived  as  the 
pliOinix,  from  the  ashes  of  the  old, 
•ad  grew  to  great  power  and  opulence, 
]U  a  maritinie  state;  and  wliieh  he 
stormed  after  a  most  obstinate  siege 


of  five  months.  Pococke  obserres^ 
that  "  there  are  no  signs  of  the  an- 
tient  city ;  and  as  it  is  a  sandy  shore, 
the  face  of  every  thing  is  altered,  ana 
the  great  aqueduct  is  in  many  parts 
almost  buried  in  the  sand."  (Vol.  ii. 
p.  81.)  Thus  has  been  ftilfilled  the 
prophecy  of  Ezekiel :  Tfum  ahali  he 
ouift  no  more :  though  thou  be  sought 
for,  yet  shalt  thou  never  be  found  again  ! 
(xxvi.21.) 

The  fate  of  Insular  Tyre  has  been 
no  less  remarkable :  when  Alexander 
stormed  the  city,  he  set  fire  to  it. 
This  circumstance  was  foretold : 
"  Tyre  did  build  herself  a  strong  hold, 
and  heaped  up  silver  as  the  dust,  and 
fine  ^old  as  the  mire  of  the  streets. 
Behold  the  Lord  will  cast  her  out, 
and  he  will  smite  her  power  in  tlie 
sea,  and  she  shall  be  devoured  with 
fire."  (Zech.  ix.  3,  4.)  After  this  ter- 
rible calamity,  Tyre  again  retrieved 
her  losses.  Only  eighteen  years  after, 
she  had  recovered  such  a  share  of  her 
antient  commerce  and  opulence,  as 
enabled  her  to  stand  a  siege  of  four- 
teen months  against  Antigonus,  before 
he  could  reduce  the  city.  After  this, 
Tyre  fell  alternately  under  the  do- 
minion of  the  kings  of  Syria  and  £gy  pt« 
and  then  of  the  Romans,  until  it  was 
taken  by  the  Saracens,  about  a.  d. 
699,  retaken  by  the  Crusaders,  a.  d. 
1124 ;  and  at  length  sacked  and  rased 
by  the  Mamelukes  of  Egypt,  with  Si- 
don,  and  other  strong  towns,  that  they 
might  no  longer  harbour  the  Christians, 
A.  D.  1289.1 

The  following  description  of  the 
modern  town  of  Surat,  by  a  recent 
intelli^nt  traveller,  Mrill  give  the  read- 
er a  hvcly  idea  of  the  splendour  of 
antient  Tyre  in  the  days  of  her  com- 
mercial nrosperity,  as  delineated  by 
the  prophet  Ezekiel  (xxvii.  3.) :  "  Tlie 
bazaars,  filled  with  costly  merchan- 
dise, picturesque  and  interesting 
groups  of  natives  on  elephants,  camels, 
horses,  and  mules :  strangers  from  all 
parts  of  the  globe,  in  their  respective 
costume ;  vessels  building  on  the 
stocks,  otlicrs  navigating  the  river; 
together  with  Turks,  Persians,  and 
Armenians,  on  Arabian  chargers ; 
European  ladies  in  splendid  car- 
riages, the  Asiatic  females  in  hackeries 
drawn  by  oxen ;  and  the  motlev  ap- 
pearance of  the  Enghsh  and  nabob^s 
troops  on  the  fortifications,  remind  us 


1  Dr.  Hales*!  Analysis,  vol  i.  pp.  449—444. 
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of  the  following  description  of  Tyre : 
O  thou  thai  art  «ttua/e,  &c.  (£zek. 
xxviL  3.)  This  is  a  true  picture  of 
oriental  commerce  in  antient  times ; 
and  a  very  exact  description  of  the 
port,  and  the  bazaars  of  Surat,  at  the 
present  day.'*^ 

"  Numerous  beautiful  columns, 
stretched  albng  the  beach,  or  stand- 
ing in  fragments  half-buried  in  the 
sand  that  has  been  accumulating  for 


ages,  the  broken  aqueduct,  and  the 
ruins  which  appear  in  its  neighbour- 
hood, exist,  as  an  affecting  monument 
of  the  fragile  and  transitory  nature 
of  earthly  grandeur."s 

Zarephath.  8ee  Sarepta,  p.  548. 
Zebulu^t,  Canton  of  the  tribp  of. 
See  pp.  1%  13. 
ZiDON.    See  SiDON,  p.  549. 
Zi  pH, Wilderness  of.  See  p.  53.  supra* 


1  Feibes^s  Oriental  Memoirs,  vol.  1.  p.  247. 

8  Jowett'i  ChriBtian  Researches  in  flie  Mediteiranean,  Appendix,  p.  422.  See  other 
Testimonies  of  modern  travellers  relatlTe  to  the  actual  state  of  Tyre,  in  rol.  i.  pp.  329^ 
330.  M^m. 
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TABLES  07  WEIGHTS,   MEASURES,   AND   MONET,  MENTIONED  IN  THE 

BIBLE. 

(Mtfiy  txiracUdfrom  Dr.  Arbuthnoi^s  Tables  of  Antient  Coins^  WitigkiSt 

and  Measures. 


[Referred  to,  in  Page  480.  of  this  Volume.] 


1.  Jewish  Weights  reduced  to  English  troy  weight. 

The  gerab,  one-twentieth  of  a  shekel  ... 

Bekah,  half  a  shekel     ...... 

The  Shekel 

The  manehy  60  shekels  ..... 

The  talent,  50  maneh  or  3000  shekels  ... 


bs. 
0 

oz. 
0 

pen.  rr. 
0      18 

0 

0 

5       0 

0 

0 

10       0 

2 

6 

0      e 

iS 

0 

0     a 

A  digit 


2.  Seripture  Measures  of  length  reduced  to  English  measure. 

Eng.  feet.  inch. 


12 


A  palm 

3  I  A  span 


l^OT 


24  I         6  I        3|  A  cabit 


96|       24|       6 


144  I        36  I      12 


2  I  A  fathom 


0 
0 
0 
1 

7 


6  I     1.5  I  EzekieVs  reed 


192  I 48 


480 


16  I    8  I       2  I    1.3  1  An  Arabian  pole 


0.918 
3.6a 
10.944 
9.888 
3.553 
10  11.328 
14    7.104 


160  I  80  I     20  I  13.3  I  10  I  A  schoenns  or  meuoring  line  145  1 1.04 


A  cobit 


400 


4gg0 

18090 


3.  The  long  Scripture  Measurei, 


Astadiom  or  fhrlong       • 

A  sabbath  day*s  jonrney 
2  I  An  eastern  mile 


10 


IgOOO  I      30  I    6  I    3  I  A^  parasang 
|9gQ00|    840148<24\"8\  X  da.^ i  y>Xttii«i 


Eng.  miles,  paces,  feet 

0  0  1.884 

0  145  4.6 

0  729  3i> 

1  403  IJO 
4  153  3.0 

33  179  4jO 
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4.  Serif  lure  Measures  of  Capacity  for  Liquids^  reduced  to  English  wine 

measure. 


A  caph 


T31  A  log 


6.3 


Iti 
32 


4|  Acab 


I 


96     I    72 


\m     I  720 


12|_3|Ahm 

24|      6|    2|  Aseali 

31  A  bath  or  ephah  -  -  -  - 

A  kor  or  coros,  choxner  or  homer   • 


18 


180 


6 
W 


WTio 


Gal.  pints. 
0    0.625 


0 
0 
1 
2 

7 
75 


0.833 

3.333 

2 

4 

4 

5 


5.  Scripture  Measures  of  Capacity  for  things  dry,  reduced  to  EngHsh 

com  measure. 

Peeks,  gal.  pints. 

0    0  0.1416 

0    0  2.8333 

0    0  5.1 

10  1 

3    0  3 

16    0  0 

32    0  1 


A  yachal     -  -  - 

'    20l  Acab 

36]     Ty  1  An  omer  or  gomer 
'120  1^6    I  ""  3.3  I  A  seah 


360 
1800 


3ii00 


18 
90 


10 
"50 


15 


An  ephah 
5"!  A  letech 


IdO    I    100    I  :^0  I  10  i  2I  A  chomer,  homer,  kor,  or  cores 


6.  Jeunsh  Money  reduced  to  the  EngUsh  Standard. 


A  gerah 

W\  Abekah    - 

A  shekel 


20 

TSBo 


"Soooo 


1^ 


50 


600013000 


A  maneh,  or  mina  Hebraica 
W\  A  talent 


A  solidus  aureus,  or  sextula,  was  worth 

A  mculus  aureus,  or  shekel  of  gold,  was  worth  - 

A  talent  of  gold  was  worth         ... 


£.  s. 

d. 

0    0 

1J2687 

0    1 
0    2 

1.687^ 
3.375 

6  14 

0.75 

342    3 

9 

0  12 

1  16 
5475    0 

0.5 

6 

0 

In  the  preceding  table,  silver  is  valued  at  5s.  and  gold  it  £4  per  ooace. 


7.  Roman  Money  f  mentioned  in  the  New  Testamenif  reduud  to  the  Eng- 
lish Standard. 


A  mite  (Af irrov  kwapwv) 
A  farthing  (Ko^vrqc)  abont  • 
A  penny  or  denarius  (A^yo^ioy) 
A  po«iid  or  niiia 


-St 


£. 

9, 

d. 

ftr.  . 

0 

0 

0 

084 

0 

0 

0 

11-2 

0 

0 

7 

8 

3 

8 

6 

0 
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No.  ffl. 
A  CHRONOLOGICAL  TABLE 

OP  TBE 

PRINCIPAL  EVENTS  RECORDED  IN  THE  BIBLE. 

Abridged  Jrwn  Arekbiskop  Udier  and  CalmH, 


ZV  irw  date  of  ihe  Birth  of  Christ  i»  FOftE  txaes  before  the 

common  cara  or  A,  D, 


Period  I. 
From  the  Creation  to  the  Dekige^  ld56  years. 


b 


Anno 
Mandi, 
or  Year 
of  the 
World. 

THE  crcfttion. 

Eve,  tempted  by  th«  serpent,  disobevs  God,  and  persuades  her 

husband  Adam  to  disobedience  also.    God  drives  them  out 

of  paradise. 

2  Cain  bom,  Adam's  oldest  son. 

3  Abel  bom,  Adam's  second  son. 
Ygd  Cain  kills  his  brother  Abel. 
i;iO  ^eth  bom,  son  of  Adam  and  Eve. 
1^   Enos  born,  son  of  Seth. 
3125  Cainan  bora,  son  of  Enos. 
31>5   Mahalaleel  born,  son  of  Cainan. 
4()0  Jared  bom,  son  of  Mahalaleel. 
622  Enoch  born,  son  of  Jared. 
687   Methuselah  bom,  son  of  Enoch. 
874   Lamech  bom,  son  of  Methuselah. 
990   Adam  dies,  aged  990  jears. 
987  Enoch  translated :  he  bad  lived  365  yean. 

1042  Seth  dies,  aged  912  years. 

1056  ;  Noah  bom,  son  of  Lamech. 

1140  Enos  dies,  aged  905  years. 

1235  Cainan  dies,  aged  910  years. 

1990  Mahalaleel  dies,  aged  895  years. 

1422  Jared  dies,  ased  962  years. 

1596  Qod  informs  Noah  of  the  future  deluge,  and  cominSeBiOBfllnBi  te 

preach  repentance  to  mankind,  iSO  yean  before  ^  deluge. 

IK/R  Jtphet  bom,  the  eldest  sen  of  Noah. 

1158  ahem  bom,  the  eecond  eoYi  of  Noah. 

''Wfi  JLamechdiMithe&lbMoCl^oek^ifATn'itM^ 


Tear 

before 
Christ 
4000, 
before 

4004 


3999 

3871 
3870 
3765 


9005 

8540 
3378 
3313 
3126 
3070 
3013 
2958 
2944 
9860 
2765 
2710 
2578 


ChroniUogical  Index. 


MT 


A.M. 


165(>|  Methuselah  dies,  ihe  oldest  of  men,  aged  9GJ)  years,  in  the  year  of 
the  delude. 
The  same  year,  Noah,  being  000  years  old,  by  divine  command  enters 
tlie  urk. 


B.  c. 


Period  IL 


1657 


From  the  Deluge  to  ihe  First  Call  of  Abraham,  420  years 

and  six  months. 

Noah,  being  now  601  years  ohl,  takes  off  the  roof  of  the  ark  on  the 
first  day  of  the  first  month  ;  and  on  the  twenty-seventh  day  of  the 
second  mouth  Noali  quits  tlie  ark.  He  oiferN  saorilices  of  thanks- 
giving. God  appoints  the  rainbow  as  a  pledge  that  he  would  scud 
no  more  a  universal  deluge. 

Arphaxad  bom,  the  son  of  Shera. 

Salah  bom,  sou  of  Arpiiaxad. 


1658 

1693 

172d|Heber  bom,  son  of  8alah. 

1757 


Phaleg  born,  son  of  Heber. 

ITTOjThe  building  of  the  tower  of  Babel ;  the  confusion  of  languages,  and 
disperuion  of  the  nations. 

1771  The  beginnini?  of  tlie  Babylonian  or  Assyrian  monarchy  by  Nimrod ; 
and  of  the  JSgyptian  empire  by  Ham  the  father  of  Mizraim. 

1787  Bcu  bora,  the  son  of  Phaleg. 

1819  Serug  bom,  son  of  Reu. 

1894  The  trial  of  Job. 

1849  Nahor  bom,  sou  of  Serug. 

1878  Terah  born,  tlie  son  of  Nahor. 

1946  Haran  bora,  the  son  of  Terah. 

3006  Noah  dies,  aged  950  years. 

aOOe  Abram  bora,  the  son  of  Terah. 

9018  Sarai  bora,  wife  of  Abram. 

9063  The  call  of  Abram  from  Ur  of  the  Chaldees  to  Haran  in  Mesopota- 
mia, where  his  father  Terah  died,  aged  905. 


2347 


2346 
2311 
2281 
2247 
2230 

2234 

2217 

12185 
2130 
2155 
2126 
2056 
1998 
1996 
1986 
1921 


Period  m. 


From  ihe  $econd   Call  of  Abraham  to  ihe  Departure  of  the 
Israelites  out  of  Egypt  j  430  years. 

9063  The  second  call  of  Aram  from  Haran.  1991 

He  comes  into  Canaan  with  Sarai  his  wife,  and  Lot  hia  nephew ; 

and  dwells  at  Sirhem. 
2064  Abram  goes  into  Egypt ;  Pharaoh  takes  his  wife,  but  aoon  restores  1290 

her  again.    Abram  returns  from  Egypt ;  he  and  Lot  separate. 
9099  Abram's  victory  over  the  five  kings,  and  rescue  of  Lot.  1919 

9093  Sarai  gives  her  maid  Hagar,  for  a  wife,  to  her  husband  Abram.       1911 

9094  lihmael  bora,  the  son  of  Abram  and  Hagar.    Abram  was  86  years  1910 
old.    Gen.  xvi.  16. 

9107  The  new  covenant  of  the  Lord  with  AJiram:  God  promises  him  a  1897 
numerous  posterity :  his  name  changed  to  Abraham,  and  that  of 
Sarai  to  Sarah.  Gen.  xvii.  (^rcumcision  instituted.  Abraham 
entertains  three  angels,  under  cbe  appearance  of  travellers;  they 
promise  him  Isaac. 
Sodom,  Gomorrah,  Admah,  and  Zeboim,  burnt  by  fire  from  heaven. 
Lot  is  preserved  :  retires  to  Zoar ;  commits  incest  with  his 
daughters.  ^^ 

91061  Abraluun  departs  from  the  plain  of  Mamre  to  Beer-sheba.    Isaac  1896 
I    bom. 
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213:j 
2145 
2148 

2108 
2184 
22(K) 
22()8  Esau  marries  Caiiaanitish  woiueu. 

2245 


2386 

2287 

12289 


2296 


Abraham  offers  his  son  It^aac  to  <vod  for  a  bumt-offering. 

Sarah  diesi  aged  127  years. 

Isaac  marries  Rebekfldi. 

Jacob  and  Esau  bom,  Isaac  being  GO  years  old. 

Abraham  dies,  aged  175  years. 

Isaac  covenants  with  Abinielech  king  of  Gerar. 


Isaac  blesses  Jacob,  who  withdraws  into  Mesopotamia,  to  his  uucle 
Labuu ;  and  marries  first  Leah,  and  then  Racliel. 
224^)  Reuben  born,  son  of  Jacob  and  Leah. 

2247  Simeon  bom,  son  of  Leah. 

2248  Levi  bom,  son  of  Leah. 

2249  Judah  born,  son  of  Leah. 

22.i9| Joseph  burn,  son  of  Jacob  and  Rachel,  Jacob  be'mg  90  ycuurs  old. 
22ti5iJacob  returns  to  Canaan.     Esau  comes  to  meet  him,  and  receives 

})im,  with  much  atlcction.    Jacob  arrives  at  Shechem. 
^270  The  rape  of  Dinah — Benjamin  born,  son  of  Rachel. 
2276|Joseph,  being  17  year  old,  tells  his  father  Jacob  his  brothers'  faults ; 
they  hate  him,  and  sell  him  to  strangers,  who  take  him  into  Egypt. 
Joseph  sold  again  as  a  slave  to  Potiphar. 
Joseph,  tempted  by  the  wife  of  Potiphar,  refuses  her,  and  is  put  in 

prison. 
Joseph  explains  the  dreams  of  the  two  ofiicers  of  Pharaoh. 
Pharaoh's  dreams  explained  by  Joseph,  who  is  made  governor  of 
Egypt. — Ttie  beginning  of  the  seven  years  of  plenty  foretold  by 
Joseph. 
The  beguuiing  of  the  seven  yearF  of  scarcity  foretold  by  Joseph. 
2297|Jo8e|>h^s  tt^n  brethren  come  into  Egypt  to  buy  corn.   Joseph  impri- 
sons Simeon. 
2296|Jo8eph's  brethren  return  into  Egypt,  with  their  brother  Benjamin. 
Joseph  discovers  himself,  and  engages  them  to  come  into  Egypt 
with  their  father  Jacob,  then  130  years  old. 
3300  Joseph  gets  all  the  money  of  Egypt  into  the  royal  treasury. 

2301  Joseph  gets  all  the  cattle  of  Egypt  for  the  king. 

2302  The  Egyptians  sell  their  lands  and  liberties  to  Pharaoh. 
2302  The  end  of  the  seven  years  of  scarcity.    Joseph  returns  the  Egyp- 
tians their  cattle  and  their  lands. 

2315  Jacob's  last  sickness:  he  adopts  and  blesses  Ephraim  and  Manasseh ; 

foretels  the  characters  of  all  his  sons ;  and  dies,  aged  147  years. 
2369  Joseph  dies,  aged  110  years.  He  foretels  the  departure  of  the  Israel 
ites  rrom  Egypt,  and  desires  that  his  bones  may  be  taken  with  them 
into  Canaan. 
8385  Levi  dies,  aged  137  years. 
2427  A  revolution  in  Eg>'pt.    Rameses  Miamun,  the  king,  who  knew 

neither  Joseph  nor  his  services,  persecutes  the  Israelites. 
About  this  time,  according  to  Calmet,  lived  Job,  famous  for  his  wis- 

dom,  virtue,  and  patience. 
2430  Aaron  bom,  son  of  Amrain  and  Jochebed.  1574 

2433  Moses  born ;  exposed  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile ;  and  found  by  Pha- 1571 

raoh's  daughter,  who  adopts  him. 
2473  Moses  kills  an  Egyptian :  flees  into  Midian :  marries  Zipporah,  the  1531 

daughter  of  Jetlu*o:  has  two  sons  by  her,  Gershom  and  Eliezer. 
8513  Moses,  coramissied  by  God,  returns  into  Egypt.    Pharaoh  refuses  1491 

to  set  the  Israelites  at  liberty.    Moses  inflicts  ten  plagues  on 

Egypt ;  after  which  the  Israehtes  are  liberated. 


B.  c. 
1871 
1859 
1856 
1836 
1821 
1804 
1796 
1759 

1758 
1757 
1756 
1755 
17451 
1739' 


1734 
1728 

1718 

1717 
1715 


1708 
1707 

1706 


1704 
1703 
1702 
1702 

1689 

1635 


1619 
1577 


Vf 
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A.M. 

25ia 


2514 


Period  IV.  ! 

From  the  Departure  of  the  Israelites  ovt  of  Ks^pt  to  their 
Entrance  into  the  Land  of  Canaan,  40  years.  ; 

B.  c. 

Pharaoh  pursues  the  Israehtes  with  his  army,  and  overtakes  them  J 491 
at  Pi-hahiroth.    The  waters  divided.  Israel  goes  through  on  dry 
ground.    The  Egyptians  drowned ;  Qlst  of  tlie  first  month. 

After  the  dehvery  of  the  law,  with  various  circumstances  of  terror,  1490 
tlie  covenant  of  the  Israehtes  with  God,  their  gn»ss  iciolatry,  and| 
many  other  events,  the  tabernacle  is  erpcted  on  tlie  first  day  of  thei 
first  mouth  of  tlie  second  year  after  the  Exodus.    The  priesthoodj 
is  oatabhshed  on  the  arrival  of  the  Israelites  at  Kadedhhamea;' 
whence  they  send  twelve  chosen  men,  one  out  of  each  tribe,  to 
examine  the  land  of  Canaan.    At\er  forty  days  these  men  return 
to  Kadesh-bamea,  and  exasperate  the  people,  saying  that  this 
country  devoured  its  inhabitants,  and  thai  they  were  not  able  to 
conquer  it.    Caleb  and  Joshua  withstand  them  ;  the  people  mu- 
tiny :  God  swears  that  none  of  the  nmrmurers  should  enter  the 
land,  but  be  consumed  in  the  desert.    The  people  resolve  on 
entering  Canaan,  but  are  repulsed  by  the  Amalekites  and  the  Ca- 
naanites. 
2515|The  people  continue  a  considerable  time  at  Kadesh-bamea,  wheice  1489 
they  go  toward  the  Red  Sea. 

The  sedition  of  Korah,  Dathan,  and  Abiram,  is  supposed  to  have 
happened  at  the  encampment  of  Kadesh-bamea. 
3552|  After  wandering  in  the  deserts  of  Arabia  Potrasa  and  Idumrea  thirty- 1459 
seven  years,  they  return  to  Mozeroth,  near  Kadesh-bamea,  in 
the  thurty-ninth  year  after  the  Exodus. 

Moses  sends  ambassadors  to  the  king  of  Edom,  who  refuses  a 
passage  through  his  territories. 

The  Israelites  arrive  at  Kadesh.    Miriam  dies,  aged  I'^O  years. 

The  Israelites  murmur  for  want  of  water.  Moses  brings  it  from 
Uie  rock ;  but  he,  as  well  as  Aaron,  having  shown  some  distrust, 
God  forbids  their  entrance  into  tiie  land  of  promise. 

From  Kadesh  they  go  to  mount  Hor,  vvhere  Aaron  dies,  aged  123 
years. 

The  king  of  Arad  attacks  Israel,  and  takes  several  captives. 

From  mount  Hor  they  come  to  Zalmonah,  where  Moses  raises  the 
brazen  serpent.    Others  think  thi^  happened  at  Punon. 
2553|Sihon  kin^  of  the  Amorites  refuses  the  Israelites  a  passage  through  1451 
his  dommions.     Moses  attacks  him  and  takes  his  country. 

Og  king  of  Bashan  attacks  Israel,  but  is  defeated. 

Distribution  of  the  countries  of  SUion  and  Og  to  the  tribes  of  Reu- 
ben and  Gad,  and  to  the  half  tribe  of  Manasseb. 

Moses  renews  the  covenant  of  Israel  with  the  Lord. 

The  death  of  Moses,  who  is  succeeded  by  Joshua. 

Joahua  sendfi  spies  to  Jericho. 


Period  V. 


From  the  Entrance  of  the  Israelites  into  the  Land  of  Canaan 
to  the  Building  of  Sohmon^s  Temple,  447  years. 

^^  The  people  pass  the  river  Jordan. 
Joshua  restores  circumcision. 

Manna  ceases.   The  first  i)a!i80ver  after  the  passing  over  Jordan. 
Jericho  taken.    The  Gibeonites  make  a  league  with  Joshua. 
War  of  the  five  kings  against  Gibeon,  whom  Joshua  defeats ;  the 
sun  and  moon  stand  still. 


1451 


SCO 
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A*  M* 

5i554 
2559 


2560 
2561 


War  of  Joshua  against  the  kings  of  Canaan. 

Joshua  divides  Uje  conquered  country  among  Judali,  Ephraim,  and 
the  half  tribe  of  Manasseh. 

The  ark  and  the  tabernacle  fixed  at  Shiloh  in  the  tribe  of  Ephraim. 

Joshua  finishes  the  division  of  the  country. 

Joshua  renews  tlie  covenant  between  the  Lord  and  the  IsraeHtea. 

Joshua  dies,  aecd  110  years. 

After  his  death  the  elders  govern  about  eighteen  or  twenty  years, 
during  which  time  happen  the  wars  of  Judah  with  Adom-bezek. 

During  the  succeeding  anarchy  happened  the  idolatry  of  Micah, 
and  the  war  of  the  twelve  tribes  against  Benjamin,  to  revenge 
the  outrage  committed  on  the  wife  of  a  Levite. 

God  sends  his  prophets  in  vain  to  reclaim  the  Hebrews.  He  per- 
mits therefore,  that  they  should  fall  into  slavery  under  their 
enemies. 

I.  Servitude  of  the  eastern  Israelites  under  Cushanrisbathaim,  king 
of  Mesopotamia,  eight  years. 

Othniel  delivers  them:  conquers  Cushanrisbathaim:  judges  the 
people  forty  years. 

II.  Servitude  of  the  eastern  Israelites  under  Eglon,  king  of  Moab, 
al)out  sixty-two  years  after  the  peace  of  OthnieL 

Ehud  delivers  them,  after  about  twenty  years. 

III.  Servitude  of  the  Israelites  under  tlie  Philistines.  Shamgar  de- 
livers them. 

IV.  Servitude  of  the  northern  Israelites  under  Jabin  king  of  Hazor. 
Deborah  and  fiarak  deliver  them  after  twenty  years.  From 
2699  to  2719. 

V.  Servitude  of  the  eastern  and  northern  Israelites  under  the  Mi- 
dianites. 

Gideon  delivers  Israel.    He  governs  them  nine  years. 
2768  Abimelech  son  of  Gideon  procures  himself  to  be  made  king  of 
Shechem. 
Abimelech  killed  after  three  years. 
Tola  judge  of  Israel  after  Abimelech  ;  governs  twenty-three  years. 


2591 

2599 

2661 

2C79 
2699 

2719 


2752 

2750 


2771 
2772 


B.  C.| 

1450 
1445 

1444 

1443 


1413 

1405 

1343 

1323 
1305 

1265 


1252 

1245 
1236 


2795|Jair  judges  Israel,  chiefly  beyond  Jordan ;  governs  twenty-two  years. 


2799 


2817  Jephthah  delivers  the  Israelites  beyond  Jordan. 


2849 

2867 
2668 
p887 


2888 


X 


VI.  Servitude  under  tlie  Philistines  and  the  Ammonites. 


282;)  Jephthah  <iies,  and  is  succeeded  by  Ibzan. 
2830  Ibzan  dies,  and  Elon  succeeds  him. 
2840  Elon  dies :  Abdon  suc<;eeds  him. 

2848  Ab<]on  dies.    The  high  priest  Eli  succeeds  as  judge  of  IsraeL 
VII.  Servitude  under  the  Philistines  forty  years.    Judges  xiii.  1. 
Samuel  born. 

Under  his  judicature  God  raises  Samaon,  bom  2849. 

Samson  marries  at  Timnath. 

Samson  burns  the  ripe  com  of  the  Philistines. 

Samson  dehvered  to  the  Philistines  by  Delilah;  kills  himself  under 

tlie  ruins  of  the  temple  of  Dagou,  with  a  great  multitude  of 

Philistines.    He  defended  Israel  twenty  yea^s,  from  2^>7  to  2887. 

War  between  the  Philistines  and  the  Israelites.    Tlie  ark  taken  by 

the  Philistines.  Death  of  the  high  priest  Eli :  he  governed  Israel 

forty  years. 

The  Philistines  send  back  the  ark  with  presents.    It  ie  deposited 

at  Kirjath-jearim. 
Samuel  is  acknowledged  chief  and  judge  of  Israel  thurty-nine  or 
forty  years.    Victory  of  the  Israelites  over  the  Philistines. 

2908  The  Israelites  ask  a  king  of  Samuel. 

2909  Saul  is  appointed,  and  consecrated  king, 
il  War  of  the  Phihstines  against  Saul,  who,  having  disobeyed  SaomePB 

I    orders,  is  rejected  by  God. 
jJonatliaii's  victory  over  tbeYYv^os^^^ 


1233 
1232 
1210 
11206 
1187 
1182 
1175 
116q 
1157 


1155 

1137 
1136 
1117 


1116 


1006 
lOdS 
1069 


Chronological  Index,  561 


A.M. 

t2M19Tlje  birtli  of  David,  the  son  of  Jesse. 

2141  Samuel  sent  by  God  to  Bethlehem  to  anoint  David. 

2942  War  of  the  Phih^tines  ugainst  the  Israehtes.    David  kills  GoHatli. 

2943  ~ 
2944 

to 


2l>4t^ 
2949 


2956 

I 

I 

1 

2957 

I 
2959 

29CiO 


Saul,  urged  by  jeaJouk«y,  endeavours  to  slay  David. 

David  flees  to  various  places  to  avoid  the  jealousy  of  Saul. 


|2967 
]2968 


B.  C. 

1085 
1063 
J062 
1061 
1060 
to 
1056 
1055 


War  of  the  Philistines  against  Saul.     Saul  causes  the  ghost  of 

Samuel  to  be  raised,     lie  loses  the  battle,  and  kills  himtielf. 
Ishbosheth  son  of  Saul  acknowledged  king ;  reigns  at  Maiianaim 

beyond  Jordan. 
David  acknowledged  king  by  Judah,  and  consecrated  a  second 

time.     Reigns  at  Hebron. 
Abner  quits  Ishboshetli ;  resorts  to  David.     Is  treacherously  slain  1048 

by  Joab. 
Ishbosheth  being  assassinated,  David  is  acknowledged  king  over 

all  Israel,  and  consecrated  the  third  time  at  Hebron. 
Jerusalem  taken  from  tiie  Jebusites  by  David,  who  makes  it  the  1047 

royal  city. 
David  brings  the  ark  from  Kirjath-jearim  to  Jerusalem.  1045 

David  designs  to  build  a  temple  to  the  Lord ;  is  diverted  from  it  1044 

by  the  prophet  Nathan. 
David's  warasainst  the  Philistines,  against  Iladadezer,  against  Da- 

mjiscus,  and  against  Idimisea,  conthuied  about  six  years. 
David's  war  against  the  king  of  the  Ammonites,  who  had  insulted  1037 

his  ambassadors. 
David's  war  against  the  Syrians,  who  had  assisted  the  Ammonites.  1036 

2969  Joab  besiegeth  Rabbah,  the  capital  of  the  Ammonites.  David 
commits  adultery  with  Bathsheba,  and  causes  Uriah  to  be  killed. 
Rabbah  taken. 

2970  After  the  birth  of  the  son  conceived  by  the  adultery  of  David  with  1034 
Bathsheba,  Nathan  reproves  David  for  his  crime.    David's  re- 
pentance. 

2971  Solomon  born.  1038 
2961  Absalom's  rebellion  against  his  father  David  1023 

Absalom  killed  by  Joab. 

Sedition  of  Sheba,  the  son  of  Bichri,  appeased  by  Joab. 
2983  The  beginning  of  the  famine  sent  by  God,  to  avenge  the  death  of  1021 
the  Gibeouites,  unjustly  slain  by  Saul ;  ended  in  2^6. 

2987  David  numbers  the  people.    God  gives  him  the  choice  of  three  1017 
plagues  by  which  to  be  punished. 

2988  David  prepares  for  the  building  of  the  temple  on  Mount  Zion,  in  1016 
the  threshing-floor  of  Araunah. 

Rehoboam  son  of  Solomon  born. 

2989  Abishag  the  Shunamite  given  to  David.  1015 
Adonijah  aspires  to  the  kingdom.    David  causes  his  son  Solomon 

to  be  crowned,  who  is  proclaimed  king  by  all  Israel. 
2990iThe  death  of  David,  aged  70  years,  1014 

Solomon  reigns  alone,  having  reigned  about  six  months  in  the  life- 
time of  his  father  David.    He  reigned  in  all  40  years. 

Adonijah  slain,  and  Abiathar  deprived  of  the  oflice  of  high  priest ; 
Zadok  in  future  enjoys  it  alone.    Joab  slain  in  the  temple. 

2991  Solomon  marries  a  daughter  of  the  king  of  Egvpt.  1013 

2992  Hiram  king  of  Tyre  congratulates  Solomon  onl)is  accession  tp  the  1012 
crown  ;  Solomon  requires  of  him  timber  and  workmen  to  assist 
him  in  building  the  temple. 

Solomon  lays  the  foundation  of  the  temple. 
3000  The  temple  of  Solomon  finished,  being  seven  years  and  a  half  inil005 
building.  j 

VOL.  III.  72  I 

I 


[  Period  VI. 

[From  the  Bialding  of  the  Temph  to  the  Bahyhnhk   Cap- 
tivity, 400  t/eara. 
neilirslioii  of  thfi  Iciiiple. 
Sulumcm  riiiUlifS  (l>u  Ixiildiitf  of  litB  palace,  and  of  Uiat  of  his   1 
qiieen,  the  iUii(tl>ter  uf  I'liaraoli. 
!IS  JFeroboain  relxtls  a|taii>!i'  Solunion.   Ue  flios  into  Eg]  pi  to  i^hi^liali. 
if  The  death  of  Suloinou,  Siiccesaion  uf  Relioboaiu,  and  t)iu  revolt 
of  the  ten  tribeH.    JeruboaiD  the  aon  of  Nebat  acknowledged 
king  of  the  ten  tribee. 


3046 
3047 


htigimii  I?  ypflfB. 


Kings  of  Itratl, 

Jerobfum,   son  of  Nobat,    : 
the  first  kipg  of  lirael, 
or  of   the  leioltcd  tan 


Thd  . 

tint  fear  Ihc  Lord,  with- 
draw in  great  nuiiibera 
from  the  Eiiigdom  nf  la- 
mcl  into  that  of  Jud;ifa. 

Rehiiboam  gives  hiiunulf 
up  to  iuipietjr. 

Shiahak  king  of  Egypt 
cornea  to  Jerusaleai ; 
plundon  the  temple  and 
the  king. 

R«hoboam  dies.  Abijan 
■uccecd*  him  ;  reigni 
threo  yeoTB. 

iibijam'B  victory  tiver 


iroboam,    aun   of   Nebat,    : 
king  of  Unel  abotislie* 
tho  wniahip  of  the  Lord, 
and  seta  up  the  golden 
calvea.  Reigned  19  yeata 


304'J 
»53 
3055 
30G3 


j^sa  ninpreaw)  idolatry  ii 

Jehuahaphat    aan   of    Aaa 

,'t  victory   ovor  Zorah 
ing    of    Ethiopia, 
Ju«h. 

Asa    ongagcG    Bcn-hadod: 
king  of   Syria  to  r'" 

territorisB  of  the  kln;r- 
dom  of  iHrael,  to    f--' 
RuTuhiiloiluil  lii»  ui 
tuLixL-  iit  Raiiinh. 
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3380 
3097 


924 
917 


3090 

3092 
3097 


914 

912 
007 


3106 
3107 


898 
897 


3108 


896 


3112 
3115 
3116 


892 
889 
883 


3117 
3118 


887 
886 


Jelinrani  son  of  Jcliosha- 

phat  burn. 
Amu  troubled  with  a  lame- 

nofls  (probably  the  j^out), 

plaroH  hiM  Cf)iifid«'iice  iu 

phyniciauM,   rather  than 

in  (lod. 
Ami  dies,  having  reigned 

41  years. 
JehoHliaphat  surceodsAiia. 
Expels  BuperstitiuUH  wor- 

Hiiip. 
Ahaziah  born,  von  of  Jn- 

horam     and     Afliali:ili, 

and  grandson   of  Jcho- 

shaphat. 


Jchosltapliat  nominates  hiei 
son       Jeliorani      king ;  \ 
makes  him  his  viceroy.  | 

Jehoshaphat    accoinpanieH  j 
Aliab  in   his  expedition 
against  Kaiaotli-giload  ; 
whoru  he   narrowly  es- 
capes a  groat  danger. 

Jehoshaphat  equips  a  fleet 
fur  Ophir :  Ahaziah 
king  of  Israel  partak- 
ing of  the  design,  the 
fleet  is  destroyed  by 
tempest. 

About    this    time     Jeho- 
shaphat  is  invaded    by 
the     Ammonites      and: 
Moabitcs     ovnr    whom  I 
he  obtains  a  miraculous 
victory. 

Elijah  removed  from  Uiis 
world  in  a  fiery  cliariot. 

Jehoshaphat  invests  his 
■on  Jehoram  with  the 
royal  dignity. 

Jehoshaphat  dies  ;  having 
reigned  25  years.  Je- 
horajn  succeeds  him. 

Jehoram,  at  the  impor- 
tunity of  his  wife  Atha- 
liah,  introduces  into 
Judah  the  wursiiip  of 
Baal. 

Jehoram  smitten  bv  God 
witli  an  incurable  dis- 
temper in  his  bowels. 

Jehoram  makes  his  son 
Ahuiih  viceroy,  or  u- 


Kiiiffn  t{f  Israel. 

Oniri.  be»iopes  Ziniri  in 
Tirzali  ;  lie  burns  him- 
self in  the  palace. 

Oniri  prevails  over  Tibni 
Keigns  alone  in  the  31st 
year  of  Asa. 

Oniri  builds  Samaria  ; 
makes  it  the  scat  of  lii« 
kingdom. 

Omri  dies. 

Ahab  his  son  succeeds: 
reiguN  22  3'ear8. 

The  prophet  Elijah  in  the 
kingdom  of  Israel. 

He  presents  himself  be- 
fore Ahab,  and  t^iays 
tlio  &lse  proplicts  of 
Baal. 

Gives  the  prophetic  unc- 
tion to  Elisha. 

Bnn-hadad  king  of  Syria 
besieges  Samaria ;  is 
forced  to  quit  it. 

Returns  the  year  follow- 
ing ;  i#  defeated  at 
Aphek. 

Ahab  invests  hii  son  Aha 
ziah     with     tlie    royal 
power  and  dignity. 

Ahab  wars  against  Ra- 
muth-gilead;  is  killed 
in  disguise. 

Ahaziah  succeeds:  reigns 
2  years. 

Ahaziah,  falling  from  the 
lattice  of  his  house,  is 
dangerously  wounded, 
and  dies ;  Jehoram  his 
brothor  succeeds  him, 
and  makes  war  against 
Moab. 

Elisha  foretells  victory  to 
the  array  of  Israel, 
and  procures  water  in 
abundance. 
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3080 

924 

309G 
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908 

3103 

901 

3104 

900 
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898 

3107 

897 

3108 
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896 
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A.  M. 


3119 


885 


3120 


884 


3126 


878 


3140 
3147 
3104 


3165 


3177 
3178 


3194 


B.  c.  1         Kings  of  Judak. 

Bociate  in  his  kingdom. 
Jehoram  diei ;  having 
rci^nod  four  years. 

Ahaziah  reigns  hut  one 
year. 

Joaiih  or  Jehoash  horn. 

Homer  the  Greek  poet 
flourishes. 

Ahaxiah  accompanies  Je> 
horam  king  of  Israel 
to  the  seigo  of  Rarooth- 
gilead. 

Ahaziah  slain  hy  Jehu. 

Atlialiah  kills  all  the  royal 
family ;  usurps  the  king- 
dom. Jehoash  is  pre- 
served and  kept  secretly 
in  the  temple  six  years. 

Jehoiada  the  high  priest 
sets  Jehoash  on  the 
throne  of  Judah,  and 
slays  Athaliali. 

Jehoash  reigns  40  years. 

Amaziah  son  of  Jnash  bom. 

Jehoash  repairs  the  temple. 

Zechariah  the  hi^h  priest, 
son  of  Jehoiada,  killed 
in  the  temple  by  order 
of  Jehoash. 

Hazael  king  of  Syria  wars 
against  Ahoasn. 

Hasael  returns  against  Je- 
hoash ;  and  forces  large 
sums  from  him.  (2 
Chron.  xxiv.  23). 

Jehoash  dies,  and  is  suc- 
ceeded by  Amaziahy 
who  reigns  29  years. 

Amaziah  wars  against  Id- 
umica. 

Amaziah  wars  against  Je- 
hoash king  of  Israel ;  is 
defeated  by  him. 

Uzziah  or  Azariah,  son  of 
Amaziah,  born. 

Amaziah  dies ;  Uzziah  or 
Azariah  succeed*  him; 
reij^s  52  years. 

Isaiah  and  Amos  prophesy 
in    Judah    under    this 


864 
857 
840 


839 


827 
826 


810 


3221 


783 


reign. 
Jotham 
bom. 


son    of    Uzziah 


I. 


Kimg*  of  laratL 


Samaria  besieged  by  Ben- 
hadad  king  of  Syria. — 
Bcn-hoilad   and   his  ar< 
my.  seized  with  a  panic 
flee  during  the  night. 

Elisha,  goinff  to  Damas- 
cus, foretells  the  death 
of  Ben-hadud,  and  the 
reign  of  Hazael. 

Jehoram     marches     with 
Ahaziah     against     Ra- 
moth-gilead ;     is     dan 
gerously  wounded,  and 
carried  to  JezreeL 

Jehu  rebels  against  Jeho- 
ram ;  kills  him.  Jehu 
reigns  28  years.  (2  King 
X.  36.) 


Jehu  dies,  Jehoahaz  his  son 
succeeds  him.  Reigns 
17  years. 


Jehoahaz  dies.  Joasfa  or 
Jehoash,  whom  he  haiT 
associated  with  himself 
on  the  throne  a.  _. 
3162,  succeeds  him.        | 

The  death  of  Elisha. 

Hazael  kiiiff  of  Syria  dies  ; 
and  Ben-badad  succeeds 
him. 

Jehoash  wars  against  Ben- 
hadad. 

Jehoash  obtains  a  great 
victory  over  Amaziah 
king  of  Judah. 

Jehoash  king  of  Israel  dies; 
Jeroboam  II.  succeeds 
him  ;  reigns  41  years. 

Jonah,  Hoeea,  and  Amos 
in  Israel,  prophesy  dur- 
ing this  reign. 

Jeroboam  II.  dies ;  Zaohs- 
riah  his  son  succeeds 
him ;  reigns  6  months ; 
perhaps  10  years. 

The  chronology  of  this 
reign  is  very  perplexed. 
2  Kings  XV.  8.  12. 
places  the  death  of  Za- 
chariah  in  the  36th  yev 
of  Uziiahy  allowing  him 
a  reign  of  bat  tix 
months  ;  yet,  reckoning 
what   time   remaitti  to 
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885 


3120 


3148 


864 


856 


3166 


3168 


841 


836 


3178 


3179 


8S5 
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▲.  M. 


3246 


3961 
3263 


c. 


758 


743 


742 


741 


740 


Kings  of  Judmh, 


Uxzifth  dies ;    Jotham  hit 
son  tncceedt ;  rei^a  16 ! 
years. 

Isaiah  sees  the  jf  lory  of  the 
Lord.  (Isa.  vi.)  Isaiah 
and  Hosea  continue  to 
prophesy. 


Rezin  kins  of  Syria,  and 
Pekah  hinff  of  Israel, 
invade  Jadu. 

Jotham  dies ;  Ahax  sac- 
ceeds  him,  raigna  16 
years. 

Rezin  kinff  of  Syria,  and 
Pekah  king  of  Israel, 
continue  their  hostilities 
against  Judah. 

Isaiah  foretells  to  Ahaz 
the  birth  of  the  Mes- 
siah, and  a  speedy  de- 
liverance firom  the  two 
kings  his  enemies.  Ne- 
vertheless, the  year  fol- 
lowing they  return  again 
and  spoil  his  country. 

The  Idumeans  and  Phi- 
listines also  invade  Ju- 
dca. 

Ahai  invitM  to  hi*   a»- 


Kinff*  »f  Israel. 
the  eiid  of  tlic  kingdom 
oi'     Israel,      we      must 
either   admit   an    inter 
rcgnuui  of.)  or  11  years 
betwoon    Jeroboam    II 
and  Zarhariah,  as  Arch 
biithop  I'shor  does  ;   or 
we   nmst    suppi>se  that 
Jeroboam    II.     reigned 
51    years  ;    or  that   his 
reign  did  not  be^in  till 
IWJlj     and     ended     in 
32t>2,  wliich  is  the  year 
of  the  death  of  Zacha 
riah. 

Zachariah  killed  by  Shal- 
lum,  after  reigning  six 
months. 

Shalhmi  reigns  1  month  ; 
is  killed  by  Menahem, 
who  reigns  10  yean. 

Pill  (or  Sardanapalus) 
king  of  Assyria  invades 
Israel ;  Menahem  be- 
comes tributary  to  him. 

Menahem  dies ;  Pekahiah 
his  son  succeeds. 

Pekahiah  assassi.uted  by 
Pekah  son  of  Remaliahj 
who  reigns  28  years. 

Arbacca,  governor  of  Me 
dia,  and  Belesis,  gover 
nor  of    Babylonia,   be 
siege  Sardanapalus  king 
of  Asssyria  in  Nineveh. 

After  a  seige  of  3  years, 
Sardanapalus  oums 

himself  in  his  palace, 
with  all  his  riches.  Ar- 
baces  is  acknowledged 
king  of  Media,  and 
Belesis  of  Babylon. 

Belesis,  otherwise  Bala- 
dan  or  Nabonn— r, 
founds  the  Babylonian 
empire.  This  fiunous 
epoch  of  Nabonassar 
falls  743  years  before 
Christ,  747  belbre  a.  o 
Ninus  junior,  called  in 
Scripture  Tiglath-mle 
■er,  Bucceseor  of  Bar- 
dajupalos,  eontiaues 
the  Assyrian  empire, 
but  reduced  into  very 
narrow  liniits.  Reigned 
19  yeare;  according  to 
othen,  30  yeara. 


Tiglath-pileser  deftataand 
3aya  Resin  king  of 
Damaeeas  ;  enUra  the 
Ind  oTbraal,  and  takes 
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3232 
3233 


773 
772 


3343 
3245 

3254 


761 
759 

750 


3SK>7 


748 


ii 


3964 


740 


'l~ 

■.  c. 

KafM  of  JHdui. 
wKuioa   TiKiiitb-pUeier 

1            kin/ft  of  lerael. 

a;h.,  *.c 

luany     r.ities    and    Mp 

king  of    Auyriu.    uid 

tlvca.  chill  Hy  from  Reu 

mubmiU  to  pay  liim  tii- 

ben,  Gad.  and  the  hal 

bulo. 

first  eaplivily  of  Urael. 

no.lw.  wn  of  Elah  day 

3315 

T39 

Pukali,  and   uaurpa   tiie 

Rcigni  peaceably  the  12(h 

3274 

730 

■     yunrofAhai.     (2  King 

iviii.   1.)    Reigni  nine 

yoan. 
Shalinanener  succeeda  Ti 

3276 

738 

elalh-pileaar      king      o 
Sine* eh. 

3377 

7-J7 

Ahai  rnintl*  thn  ruval  au- 
thiirity  In  hia  aon  Hexn- 

kiah. 

aartj 

730 

Ahaz  kiti2  of  J,»]:.h  diea. 

IioMknd."r.-»i..r..«  tlio  *or- 
ahip    of     Uie    Lord    in 
JuaB'S.  «bLi;h  Ahu  l.ul 
■ubYi-itcd. 

Thoy   begin  anain  to  ga- 

3279 

73S 

Honlien  makea  an  alliuicc 

3870 

T» 

ther    into     tho     temple 

with  So  kinK  "f  Effvirt 
andondtavonratoAake 

fint    fruits    snil    litlics. 

off  the  yuke  of  Shalma 

the   prieata    and    luiius- 

teii/ 

luarin ;     liike.   Il    after 

3seo 

724 

tiiTPH    yoara   siCtf*,    and 
carries  beyond   the   Eu 

3aa3 

731 

pbratcs  Ihe    Irilea   Iha 
TigUth'plleier  had  no 

alrOBily  oarrif^d  into  cap 

tivity  in  the  nmth  year 
of   hosli-aj    of   Heie- 

hiah  tbu  atxlb. 

3290 

7H 

the   Aia;riaoa  -,    mohfiB 

Tied   aJay   Uv   Shalma- 
nc»>r  waa  Tohlt.  of  the 

tribe   of    Napl.thali,  al 

nuiherib. 

Nineveh. 

3301 

713 

ukinh,  and  takei  aeve- 
n1  citica  of  Judah. 
HoMkiah'a   ■iekoeaa   ind 

ehiih. 
Heaekiah  ^Tea  money  to 

continiifla  liiii  war  againiit 
him.      He    Hinda    Rob- 
■Imkeh     to     JerUBalem. 
juid     marches     lilmnelf 
■ninrt   Tirhaksh   klnj; 
oTCodi  Of  Arabia     Re- 
turning      into     Judipa. 
the   angel  of   Uic   Lord 
daatroya     nwriy     Ihuu- 
aanda  of  hia  army  ;   he 
retire!  to  Nine  vcU.iyhiire 
he  ia  alaia  by  his  aona. 

End  of    Ihe   hingdcM   n] 
hratf,  afut  it  kad  Mub- 
Mirttd  IKO  hundrtd  avd 
Afi!^f«ur  stars. 
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1 


.A>  M« 


p293 
3294 

332:3 

3328 
13347 
j3361 


3363 


Judah  alone. 

32921  F^iii&r-hnddon  sucrceds  Sennacherib. 

Probably  about  thin  time  Baladan,  or  Mrrodach-Baladan,  kin^  of 
Babylon,  sends  to  congratulate  Hezckiah  on  tlie  recovf  ry  ol*  hit* 
health,  and  to  inquire  about  the  prodigy  on  that  occasion. 

Micah  the  Morasthite,  and  Nahuin,  propiiesy. 

Tartan  sent  by  Ksar-haddon  againnt  the  rhilistines,  the  Iduniaeans. 
and  the  Egyptians. 

Esar-haddon  sends  an  Israelitish  priest  to  the  Cutliites  settled  at 
Shechem. 

Hezekiah  dies ;  Manasseh  succeeds  him ;  reigns  55  years. 

Esar-haddon  becomes  master  of  Babylon ;  re-nnites  the  empires 
of  Assyria  and  Chaldeea.  \ 

Manassch  taken  by  the  Chaldseans,  and  carried  to  Babylon. 

The  war  of  Holofornes,  who  is  slain  in  Judiea  by  Juditlu 

Manasseh  dies.  He  returned  into  Judfea  a  considerable  time  be- 
fore, but  the  period  is  not  exactly  known. 

AmoD  succeeds  him ;  reigns  two  years. 

Amon  dies;  Josiah  succeeds  him. 

Zephaniah  prophesies  at  the  beginning  of  his  reign. 
3370  Josiah  endeavours  to  reform  abuses,    ll^i  restores  the  worship  of 

the  Lord. 

3d76  Jeremiah  begins  to  prophesy,  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  Josiah. 
3380  The  high  priest  llilkiah  finds  the  book  of  the  law  in  the  treasury 
of  the  temple  ;  in  the  18th  year  of  Josiali.    2  Kings  xxii.  3.  xx'iu. 
23.  2  Chron.  xxxiv.  8.  xxxv.  19. 

Money  collected  for  repairing  the  tem])1e. 

The  prophetess  Huldah  foretols  the  calamities  that  threaten  Judah. 

A  solemn  passover  by  Josiah  and  all  tlie  people. 

Joel  prophesies  under  Josiah. 

Josiah  opposes  the  expedition  of  Necho  king  of  Egypt  against  Car- 
chemish ;  is  mortally  wounded,  and  dies  at  Jerusalem.  Jeremiah 
com{>oses  lamentations  on  his  death. 

Jehoahaz  is  placed  on  the  throne  by  the  people ;  but  Necho,  re- 
turning from  Carchemish,  deposes  him,  and  installs  Eliakim,  or 
Jehohikim,  his  brother,  son  of  Josiah  ;  who  reigns  11  years. 

Ifabakkuk  prophesies  under  his  reign. 

Nebuchadnezzar  besieges  and  takes  Carchemish  ;  comes  into  Pa- 
lestine ;  besieges  and  takes  Jerusalem ;  leaves  Jehoiakim  there, 
on  condition  of  paying  him  a  large  tribute.  Daniel  and  his  com- 
panions led  captive  to  Babylon.  2  Kings  xxiii.  3G.  2  Chron. 
xxxv.  5,  6.    Jerem.  xxvi.  1.  xlvi.  2. 

Jeremiah  begins  to  commit  his  prophecies  to  writing. 

Nebuchadnezzar's  dream  of  a  great  statue  explained  by  Daniel. 

The  history  of  Susamia  at  Babylon. 

Jehoiakim  revolts  against  Nebuchadnezzar,  who  sends  an  array 
from  Chaldtea,  Syria,  and  Moab,  which  ravages  Judcea,  and  brings 
away  302>3  Jews  to  Babylon,  in  the  seventh  year  of  Jehoiakim. 
(2  Kings  xxiv.  2.  Jerem.  lii.  28.) 

Cyrus  born,  son  of  Cambyses  and  Mandane. 

Jehoiakim  revolts  a  second  time  against  Nebuchadnezzar ;  is  taken, 
put  to  death,  and  cast  to  tlie  fowls  of  the  air.    Reigned  11  years. 
3406  Jehoiachin  or  Coniah,  or  Jeconiah,  succeeds  him. 

Nebuchadnezzar  besieges  him  in  Jerusalem,  and  takes  him,  after 
he  had  reigned  three  months  and  ten  days.  He  is  carried  to 
Babylon,  ^^ith  part  of  the  i>eople.  Mordecai  is  among  the  captives. 

Zedekiah,  his  uncle,  is  lef^  at  Jerusaleiu  in  his  place,  and  reigns 
11  years. 

Zedekiah  sends  ambassadors  to  Babylon. 

Jeremiah  writes  to  the  captive  Jews  there.  (Baruch  vi.) 
iS409tSeraiah  and  Baruch  sent  by  2^ekiah  to  Babylon. 
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3410 
3411 


3414 


3416 


3416 


3416 


3417 


Judah  alone. 


Ezekiel  begins  to  prophesy  in  Chaldflea. 

He  foretels  the  taking  of  Jerusalem  and  the  dispersion  of  the  Jews. 

(Ezek.  iv.  v.  viii.  \x,  x.  xi.  xii.) 
Zedekiah  takes  secret  measures  with  the  king  of  Egypt  to  revolt 

against  the  Chaldeeans. 
Zedekiah  revolts. 
Nebuchadnezzar  marches  against  Jerusalem  ;  besieges  it ;  quits  the 

siege  to  repel  the  king  of  Egypt,  w(io  comes  to  assist  Zedekiah  ; 

returns  to  the  siege. 
Jeremiah  continues  prophesying  during  the  whole  of  the  siege, 

which  continued  almost  three  years. 
Ezekiel  also  describes  the  same  siege  in  Chaldcea. 
Jerusalem  taken  on  the  ninth  day  of  the  fourth  month  (July),  the 

1]  th  year  of  Zedekiah. 
Zedekiah  endeavouring  to  flee  by  night,  is  taken,  and  brought  to 

Riblah,  to  Nebuchadnezzar ;  liis  eyes  are  put  out,  and  he  is  car- 
ried to  Babylon. 

Jerusalem  and  the  temple  burnt ;  seventh  day  of  the  fourth  month. 
The  Jews  of  Jerusalem  and  Jud«*a  carried  captive  beyond  the 

Euphrates ;  the  poorer  classes  only  left  in  the  land. 

Thus  ends  the  kingdom  of  Judia,  after  it  had  subsisted  four 
hundred  and  sixtv-eight  years ^  from  the  beginning  of  the  reign 
of  Datfid :  and  three  hundred  and  eighty-eight  years  from  the 
separtUion  of  Judah  and  the  ten  tribes. 
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The  beginning  of  the  seventy  years  captivity  foretold  by  Jeremiah. 

Gedaliah  made  governor  of  the  remains  of  the  ))eople.  He  is  »lain. 

Jeremiah  carried  into  Egypt  bv  the  Jews,  after  the  death  of  Geda- 
liah ;  prophesies  in  Egypt.  (Jerem.  xliv.) 

Ezekiel  in  Chaldeea  prophesies  against  the  captives  of  Judah. 

(Ezek.  xxxiii.) 

The  siege  of  Tyre  by  Nebuchadnezzar  lasted  thirteen  years.  Dur- 
ing this  interval  Nebuchadnezzar  wars  against  the  Iduinsrams 
the  Ammonites,  and  Moabites. 

Obadiah  prophesies  against  Idumaea. 

Tyre  taken  by  Nebuchadnezzar. 

Nebuchadnezzar  wars  against  Egypt. 

He  returns  to  Babylon. 

Nebuchadnezzar's  dream  of  a  great  tree. 

His  metamorphosis  into  an  ox. 

His  return  to  his  former  condition. 

He  sets  up  a  golden  statue  for  worship. 

DaniePs  three  companions  cast  into  the  fiery  furnace. 

Nebuchadnezzar's  death,  after  reigning  forty-three  years  from  the 
death  of  Nabonassar  his  father,  who  died  in  3399. 

Evil-Merodach  his  son  succeeds  him ;  reigns  but  one  year. 

Belshazzar  his  son  succeeds  him. 

Daniel's  visions  of  the  four  animals.  (Dan.  vii.) 
3446{Cyrus  liberates  the  Persians,  and  takes  the  title  of  king. 

Belshazzar's  impious  foast ;  his  death. 

Darius  the  Mede  succeeds  Belshazzar. 

Daniel's  prophecy  of  the  seventy  weeks.    (Dan.  ix.  x.) 

Darius  decrees  that  supplication  should  be  made  to  no  other  God 
but  himself. 
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1.3456 
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13458 


3478 
3480 


3484 
3485 
3466 


3487 
:3488 
3489 
i3495 


|a.  M. 

!:)450  Daniel  cost  into  the  lions*  den. 

Cyrus  meditates  the  destruction  of  the  empire  of  the  Medes  and 

Chaldeans ;  I>egin8  with  the  Medes ;  having  overcome  Astyages 

king  of  the  Medes,  his  uncle  by  the  mother's  side,  he  gives  him 

the  government  of  Hyrcania. 
3455  Cyrus  marches  against  Darius  the  Mede,  his  uncle  ;  but  first  wars 

against  the  allies  of  his  uncle  Darius ;  particularly  against  Crce- 

sus  kiug  of  Lydia. 
fie  attempts  Babylon,  and  takes  it. 
He  sets  the  Jews  at  Ul)erty,  and  permits  their  return  into  Judaea. 

The  first  year  of  his  reign  over  all  the  East. 
The  Jews  returniiig  from  captivity,  renew  the  sacrifices  in  the  temple. 
3475  Cyrus  dies,  aged  71)  years. 

Cambyses  succeeds  him.  The  Cuthites,  or  Samaritans,  obtain  a  pro- 
hibition forbidding  the  Jews  to  continue  the  building  of  their  temple. 
Cambyses  wars  in  Egypt  dye  years, 
lie  kills  his  brother  Smcrdis. 
Cambyses  dies. 
The  seven  Magi  usurp  the  empire.    Artaxata  (or  Artaxerxes),  one 

of  them,  forbids  the  building  of  the  temple. 
Seven  chiefs  of  the  Persians  slay  the  Magi. 
3483  Darius,  son  of  Ilystaspes,  otherwise  Ahasuerus,  acknowledged 

king  of  the  Persians  ;  marries  Atossa,  the  daughter  of  Cyrus. 
Haggai  begins  to  prophesy  ;  reproaches  the  Jews  for  not  building 

the  house  of  the  Lord. 
The  Jews  re-commence  building  the  temple. 
About  this  time  Zechariah  begins  to  prophesy. 
Darius  allows  the  Jews  to  rebuild  their  temple. 
Here,  properly,  end  the  seventy  years  of  captivity  foretold  by  Jer- 
emiah, which  began  a.  m.  3416. 
The  feast  of  Darius,  or  Ahasuerus ;  he  divorces  VashtL 
He  espouses  Esther. 

The  dedication  of  the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  rebuilt  by  Zerubbabel. 
The  beginninff  of  the  fortune  of  Hainan. 
He  vows  the  destruction  of  the  Jews,  and  procures  from  Ahasuerus 

an  order  for  their  extermination. 
!3496| Esther  obtains  a  revocation  of  this  decree. 

Haman  hung  on  the  gallows  he  had  prepared  for  Mordecai. 

The  Jews  punish  their  enemies  at  bhushan,  and  throughout  the 

Persian  empire. 
Darius,  or  Ahasuerus,  dies ;  Xerxes  succeeds  hinu 
Xerxe?  dies ;  Artaxerxes  succeeds  him. 
He  sonds  Ezra  to  Jerusalem,  with  several  priests  and  Levites,  in 

the  seventh  year  of  Artaxerxes.  (Ezra  vii.  1.  7,  8.) 
Ezra  reforms  abuses  among  the  Jews,  especially  concerning  their 

strange  wives 
Nehemiah  obtains  leave  of  Artaxerxes  to  visit  Jerusalem,  and  to 

rebuild  its  gates  and  walls. 
Dedication  of  the  walls  of  Jerusalem. 
Neheiuiah  prevails  with  several  families  in  the  country  to  dwell  in 

Jerusalem. 
The  Israehtes  put  away  their  strange  wives. 
Nehcmiah  renews  the  covenant  of  Israel  with  the  Lord. 
Nehemiah  returns  to  king  Artaxerxes. 

Nehemiah  comes  a  second  time  into  Judffia,  and  reforms  abuses. 
Zechariah  prophesies  under  his  government ;  also  Malachi,  whom 

several  have  confounded  witli  Ezra. 
Nehemiah  dies. 
EUashib,  the  liigh  priest  who  lived  under  Nehemiah,  is  sud'o^rd  by 

Joiada,  who  is  succeeded  by  Jonathan,  \tho  is  killed  in  the  temple 
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by  Jesushisbrotlier:  tlio  successor  of  Jonathan  is  Jaddusor  Jaddua. 
The  exact  years  of  the  deatlis  of  these  high  priests  are  not  known. 

Artaxcrxes  Ochus  sends  into  Hyrcania  several  Jews  whom  he  hud 
taken  captive  in  Egypt. 

Alexander  the  Great  enters  Asia. 

Besieges  Tyre ;  demands  of  the  high  priest  Jaddus  the  succours 
usually  sent  to  the  king  of  Persia ;  Jaddus  refuses. 

Alexander  approaclies  Jerusalem ;  shows  respect  to  the  high- 
priest  ;  is  favourable  to  the  Jews ;  and  grants  them  an  exemption 
ironi  tribute  every  Sabbatical  year. 

The  Samaritans  obtam  Alexander's  permission  to  build  a  temple 
on  Moimt  Gerizim. 

Alexander  conquers  Egypt ;  returns  into  Phopnicia ;  chastises  the 
Samaritans,  who  had  killed  Andromachus  the  governor  *,  gives 
the  Jews  part  of  their  country. 

Darius  Codomannus,  the  last  king  of  the  Persians,  dies. 

Alexander  the  Great  dies,  first  monarch  of  the  Grecians  in  the  East. 

Judaea  in  the  division  of  the  kin^s  of  Syria. 

Ptolemy  son  of  Lagus  conquers  it :  carries  many  Jews  into  Egypt. 

Antigonus  retakes  Judoea  irom  Ptolemy. 

Ptolemy  son  of  Lagus  conquers  Demetrius  son  of  Antigonus  near 
Gaza :  becomes  again  master  of  Judtea. 

Judcea  returns  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  kings  of  Syria ;  the  Jews  pay 
them  tribute  some  time.  According  to  the  Pseudo-Aristeas's 
narrative  concerning  the  Septuagint,  Judoea  is  in  subjection  to 
the  kings  of  Egypt  under  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Philadeiphus. 

The  Septuagint  version  supposed  to  be  really  made  about  tnis  time. 

Antiochus  l^lieos  king  of  Syria  begins  to  reign,  and  grants  to  the 
Jews  the  privileges  of  free  denizens  throughout  his  dominions. 

Ptolomy  Euergetes  makes  himself  master  of  Syria  and  Judeea. 

The  high  )>riest  Jaddus  dying  in  3682,  Onias  I.  succeeds  him,  whose 
successor  is  Sunon  the  Just,  in  3702.  He  dying  in  371 1,  leaves  his 
sou  Onias  II.  a  child ;  his  father's  brother  Eleazar  discharges  the 
office  of  high  priest  about  thirty  years.  Under  the  priesthood  of 
Eleazar,  the  version  of  the  Septuagint  is  said  to  be  made.  Aflcr 
the  death  of  Eleazar  in  3744,  Manasseh,  great  uncle  of  Onias, 
and  brother  of  Jaddus,  is  invested  with  the  priesthood. 

Manasseh  dying  this  year,  Onias  II.  possesses  the  high  priesthood. 
Incurs  the  indignation  of  the  king  of  Egypt,  for  not  paying  bis 
tribute  of  twenty  talents :  his  nephew  Joseph  gains  the  kingV 
favour,  and  farms  the  tributes  of  Cople-Syria,  Phoenicia,  Sama- 
ria, and  Juda;a. 

Ptolemy  Euergetes  king  of  Egypt  dies ;  Ptolemy  Philopator  suc- 
ceeds him. 

Onias  II.,  high  priest,  dies ;  Simon  II.  succeeds  him. 

Antiochus  the  Great  w^ars  against  Ptolemy  Philopator. 

Ptolemy  Philopator  defeats  Antiochus  at  Raphia  in  Syria. 

Ptolemy  attempts  to  enter  the  teinpleof  Jerusalem,  but  is  prevent- 
ed by  the  priests.  He  returns  into  £gypt ;  condemns  the  Jews  in 
his  dominions  to  be  trodden  to  death  by  elephants.  God  deli- 
vers his  people. 

The  Egyptians  rebel  against  Ptolemy  Pliilopator ;  the  Jews  take  his 
part. 

Ptu  le my  Philopater  dies;  Ptolemy  Epiphanea,  an  infant,  succeeds  hiui. 
'MKiJAntiochns  the  Great  conquers  rhwnicia  and  Juda>a. 
:}805|Simon  II.,  high  priest,  dies ;  Onias  III.  succeeds  him. 
f'HH)  Hropjis,  the  general  of  Ptolemy  Epiphanes,  retakes  Judoea  from 
Auliorliur*. 

Anriitsiius  defeats  Scopas;  is  received  by  the  Jews  into  Jerusalem. 
(PoJyb.  lib.  xvi.  Joseph.  Axil\«\.  Ub.  xiii.  c.  3.) 
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3812 
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3831 
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3838 
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Arius  king  of  Lacedemon  writes  to  Onias  III.,  and  acknowledges 
the  kinctred  of  the  Jews  and  Lacedemonians.  The  year  uncer- 
tain.    Perhaps  it  was  rather  Onias  1. 

Antiochus  the  Great  gives  his  daughter  Cleopatra  in  marriage  to 
Ptolomy  Epiphaiies  king  of  Egypt ;  and  as  a  dowry,  Ccele-Syria, 
Phoenicia,  Judea,  and  Samaria. 

Antiochus,  declaring  war  against  the  Romans,  is  overcome,  and 
loses  great  part  of  his  do^ninions.  I  le  preser>'es  Syria  and  J  \n\xa, 

Antiochus  dies  ;  leaving  Seleucus  Philopator  his  successor. 

Antiochus,  his  other  son,  suruamed  afterwards  Epiphanos,  at 
Rome  as  an  hostage. 

Heliodorus,  by  order  of  Seleucus,  attempts  to  rifle  the  treasure  of 
the  temple  at  Jerusalem.     Is  prevented  by  an  angel. 

Onias  III.  goes  to  Antioch  to  vindicate  himself  against  calumnies. 

Seleucus  sends  his  son  Demetrius  to  Rome  to  replace  his  brother 
Antiochus,  who  had  been  a  hostage  there  fourteen  years. 

Antiochus  journeying  to  return  into  Syria,  Seleucus  is  put  to  death  by 
the  machinations  of  Heliodorus,  who  intends  to  usurp  the  kingdom. 

Antiociius,  at  his  arrival,  is  received  by  the  Syrians,  as  a  tutelar 
deity ;  and  he  receives  the  name  of  Epiphanes. 

Jason,  son  of  Simon  II.,  high  priest,  and  brother  of  Onias  III.,  now 
high  priest,  buys  the  high  priesthoocl  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes. 

Several  Jews  renounce  Judaism,  for  the  religion  and  ceremonies* 
of  the  Greeks. 

Antiochus  Epiphanes  meditates  war  against  Ptolemy  Philometor 
kinff  of  Egypt.    Is  received  with  great  honour  in  Jerusalem. 

Meneiaus  offers  three  hundred  talents  of  silver  for  the  high  priest- 
bood  more  than  Jason  had  given  for  it ;  he  obtains  a  grant  of  it 
from  Antiochus. 

Meneiaus,  not  paying  his  purchase-money,  is  deprived  of  the  high 
priesthood  ;  Lysiinachus,  his  brother,  is  ordered  to  ])erform  the 
functions  of  it. 

Meneiaus,  gaining  Andronicus  governor  of  Antioch  in  the  absence  of 
Antiochus  Epiphanes,  causes  Onias  III.,  the  high  priest,  to  be  killed. 

Lysimaohus,  tlunking  to  plunder  the  treasury  of  the  temple  of  Je- 
rusalem, is  put  to  death  in  the  temple. 

Antiochus  prepares  to  make  war  in  Egypt.  Prodigies  are  seen  in 
the  air  over  Jerusalem. 

A  report  that  Antiociius  Epiphanes  was  dead  in  Egypt ;  Jason  at- 
tempts Jerusalem,  but  is  repulsed. 

Antiochus,  being  informed  that  some  Jews  had  rejoiced  at  the  false 
news  of  his  death,  plunders  Jerusalem,  and  slays  80,000  men. 

Apollonius  sent  into  Judaea  by  Antiochus  Epiphanes.  He  demolish- 
es the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  and  oppresses  the  people.  He  buiMs 
a  citadel  on  the  mountain  near  the  temple,  where  the  city  of 
David  formerly  stood. 

Judas  Maccabeus,  with  nine  otliers,  retires  into  the  wilderne||ii. 

Antiochus  Epiphanes  published  an  edict,  to  constrain  all  the  fSpbple 
of  his  dominions  to  uniformity  with  the  religion  of  tlie  Grecians. 

The  sacrilices  of  the  temple  interrupted ;  the  statue  of  Jupiter 
Olympius  set  up  on  the  altar  of  burnt-sacrifices. 

The  martyrdom  of  Eieazar  at  Antioch ;  of  the  seven  brethren  Mac- 
cabees and  their  mother. 

Mattathias  and  his  seven  sons  retire  into  the  mountains :  the  Assi- 
deans  join  them. 

About  this  time  flourishes  Jesus,  the  son  of  Sirach,  author  of  the 
book  of  Ecclesiasticus. 

Mattathias  dies  ;  is  succeeded  by  Judas  Maccabeus.  Judas  defeats 
A|M>lloniu8,  and  afterwards  Seron. 

Antiochus  EpiphaneSy  wanting  money  to  pay  the  Romans,  goes  to 
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Persia.  Nicanor  and  Gorgias,  and  Ptolemy  son  of  Dorymenes, 
enter  Jiidoea,  at  the  head  of  tlieir  armies. 

Judas  Maccabeus  defeats  Nicanor.  Gorgias  declines  a  battle 
against  Judas. 

Lysias,  coming  into  Juda3a  witli  an  army,  is  beaten  and  forced  to 
return  to  Antioch. 

Judas  purifies  the  temple,  afler  three  years  dofilpmcnt  by  the  Gentiles. 
The  anniversary  ofthis  purification  is  railed  Kncrrnia  in  John  x.  22. 

Timothcus  and  Bacchides,  generals  of  the  Syrian  army,  are  l»eaten 
by  Judas. 

Antiochus  Epiphanrs  dies  in  Persia ;  his  son  Antiochus  Eupator, 
aged  nine  years,  succeeds  him  ;  under  tlie  regency  of  Lysias. 

Judas  wars  against  the  enemies  of  his  nation  in  Idumaea,  and  be- 
yond Jordan. 

Timotheus  a  second  time  overcome  by  Judas. 

The  people  beyond  Jordan  and  in  Galilee  conspire  against  the 
Jews  ;  are  suppressed  by  Judas  and  his  brethren. 

Lysias,  coming  into  Judica,  is  forced  to  make  peace  with  Judas  ; 
and  returns  to  Antioch. 

A  letter  of  king  Antiochus  Eupator  in  favour  of  the  Jews. 

The  Roman  legates  write  to  the  Jews,  and  promise  to  support  their 
interests  with  the  king  of  Syria. 

The  treaclier>'  of  Jomia  and  Samaria  chastised  by  Judas. 

Judas  wars  beyond  Jordan ;  defeats  a  general  of  the  Syrian  troops, 
called  Timothcus,  different  from  the  fonncr  Timotheus. 

Judas  attacks  Gorgias  in  Idumaea,  having  defeated  him,  finds  Jews 
killed  in  the  fight  who  had  concealed  gold  under  their  clothes, 
which  they  htul  taken  from  an  idoPs  temple  at  Jamnia. 

Antiochus  ffupator  invades  Judasa  in  person ;  besieges  Bethshur, 
and  takes  it ;  besieges  Jerusalem. 

Philip,  who  had  been  appointed  recent  by  Antiochus  Epiphanes, 
coming  to  Antioch,  Lysias  prevails  with  the  king  to  make  peace 
with  the  Jews,  and  return  to  Antioch  ;  but  before  he  returns,  he 
enters  Jerusalem,  and  causes  the  wall  to  be  demolished  that  Judas 
had  built,  to  secure  the  temple  from  the  insults  of  the  citadel. 

Menelaus  the  hij^h  priest  dies ;  is  succeeded  by  Alcinms,  an  intruder. 

Onias  IV.  son  of  Onias  IIL,  lawful  heir  to  the  dignity  of  high  priest^ 
retires  into  Egj'pt,  where  some  time  af\er  he  built  the  temple 
Onion.    Vide  xnfra^  38.54. 

Demetrius  son  of  Seleucus  sent  to  Rome  as  an  hostage ;  escapes 
from  thence  and  comes  into  Syria,  where  he  slays  his  nephew 
Eupator ;  also  Lysias,  regent  of  the  kingdom ;  and  is  ackiiow- 
ledged  king  of  Syria. 

Alcimus  intercedes  with  Demetrius  for  the  confirmation  of  the  dig- 
nity of  high  priest,  which  he  had  received  from  Eupator. 

Alcimus  returns  into  Judaea  with  Bacchides,  and  enters  Jerusalem. 

Alcimus  is  driven  thence,  and  returns  to  Demetrius,  who  appointi» 
Nicanor,  with  troops,  to  take  him  back  to  Judom.  Nicanor  makes 
an  accommodation  with  Judas,  and  lives  for  some  time  in  good 
intelligence  with  him. 

Alcimus  accuses  Nicanor  of  betraying  the  king's  interest.  Deme- 
trius orders  Nicanor  to  bring  Judas  to  him. 

Judas  attacks  Nicanor,  and  kills  about  5000  men. 

Death  of  Rhazis,  a  famous  old  man,  who  chooses  rather  to  die  by 
his  own  hand  than  to  fall  alive  into  the  hands  of  Nicanor. 

Judas  obtains  a  complete  victory,  in  which  Nicanor  is  killed. 

Bacchides  and  Alcimus  again  sent  to  Judcea. 

Judas  gives  them  battle,  dies  like  a  hero,  on  a  heap  of  enemies 
slain  by  him. 

iJonathau  Maccabeus  choseii  chief  of  his  nation,  and  high  prie^ 
'    m  tbe  place  of  Judas. 
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3843|The  envoys  return,  whom  Judas  had  sent  to  Rome,  to  make  an 
alliance  with  the  Romans. 
Bacchides  pursues  Jonathan ;  ho,  after  a  slight  combat,  swims  over 
the  Jordan  in  sight  of  the  enemy. 
*%44  Alcimus  dies. 

3846|Jonathan  and  Simon  Maccabeus  are  besieged  in  Bcthbesson,  or 

Bethagla.    Jonathan  goes  out  of  the  place,  raises  soldiers,  and 

defeats  several  bodies  of  the  enemy. 

Simon,  his  brother,  makes  several  sallies,  and  opposes  Bacchides. 

Jonathan  makes  ]>rop08als  of  peace  to  Bacchides,  which  are  accepted. 

Jonathan  fixes  his  abode  at  Mikinash,  where  he  judges  the  people. 

3851  Alexander  Balas,  natural  son  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  comes  into 
Syria  to  be  acknowledged  king. 

3852  Demetrius  Soter  king  of  Syria  writes  to  Jonathan,  to  ask  soldiers 
against  Alexander  Balas.  Balas  also  writes  to  Jonathan,  with 
offers  of  friendship  and  the  dignity  of  high  priest. 

Jonathan  assists  Balas,  puts  on  the  purple,  and  performs  the  func- 
tions of  high  priest  for  the  first  time  at  Jerusalem,  which  he 
makes  his  ordinary  residence,  in  the  year  of  the  Greeks  160. 

Demetrius's  second  letter  to  Jonathan. 
3854  Demetrius  Soter  dies.  Alexander  Balas  is  acknowledged  king  of  Syria. 

Onias  IV.,  son  of  Onias  III.,  builds  the  temple  Onion  in  Egypt. 

A  dispute  between  the  Jews  and  Samaritans  of  Alexandria  concerning 
their  temples.  The  Samaritans  are  condemned  by  the  king  of 
Egypt,  and  the  temple  of  Jenisalem  is  preferred  to  that  of  Gerizim. 

AristoDuIus,  a  Peripatetic  Jew,  flourishes  in  Egypt  under  Ptolemy 
Philopator. 

Demetnus  Nicanor,  eldest  son  of  Demetrius  Soter,  comes  into  Ci- 
licia  to  recover  the  kingdom  of  his  father. 

ApoUonius,  to  whom  Alexander  Balas  had  trusted  his  affairs,  re- 
volts to  Demetrius  Nicanor. 

He  marches  against  Jonathan  Maccabeus,  who  continues  in  the 
interest  of  Alexander  Balas.    ApoUonius  he  put  to  flight. 

3858  Ptolemy  Philometor  king  of  Egypt  comes  into  Syria,  pretending  to 
assist  Alexander  Balas,  but  he  really  designs  to  dethrone  him. 

3859  Alexander  Balas  gives  battle  to  Philometer  and  Demetrius  Nicanon  he 
loses  it,  and  flies  to  Zabdiel  king  of  Arabia,  who  cuts  off  his  head. 

Ptolemy  Philometor  dies  in  Syria.  Cleopatra,  his  queen,  gives  the 
command  of  her  army  to  Onias,  a  Jew,  son  of  Onias  IlC 

Onias  restrains  Ptolemy  Physcon,  son  of  Philometor. 

Jonathan  besieges  the  fortress  of  the  Syrians  at  Jerusalem. 

Demetrius  comes  into  Palestine;  Jonathan  finds  means  to  gain 
him  by  presents. 

3860  Demetrius  Nicanor  attacked  by  the  inhabitants  of  Antioch,  who 
had  revolted.    Jonathan  sends  him  soldiers,  who  deliver  him. 

Tryphon  brings  young  Antiochus,  son  of  Alexander  Balas,  out  of 
Arabia,  and  has  him  acknowledged  king  of  Syria.  Jonathan  es- 
pouses his  interest  against  Demetrius  Nicanor. 

Jonathan  renews  the  alliance  with  the  Romans  and  Lacedemonians. 

He  is  treacherously  taken  by  Tryphon  in  Ptolemais,  who  some  time 
afterwards  puts  him  to  death. 

3861  Simon  Maccaoeus  succeeds  Jonathan. 
Tryphon  slays  the  young  king  Antiochus  Theos,  and  usurps  the 

kingdom  of  Svria. 

Simon  acknowledges  Demetrius  Nicanor,  who  had  been  dispos- 
sessed of  the  kingdom  of  Syria,  and  obtains  from  him  the  entire 
fi«edom  of  the  Jews. 
3862|The  Syrian  troops  that  held  the  citadel  of  Jerusalem  capitulate. 

Demetriua  Nicator,  or  Nicanor,  goes  into  Penia  with  an  army ;  is 
taken  by  the  king  of  Penia.  *^ 
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Simon  acknowledged  high  priest,  and  chief  of  the  Jews,  in  a  great 
assembly  at  Jerusalem. 

Antiochus  Sidetes,  brother  of  Demetrius  Nicanor,  becomes  king  of 
Syria ;  allows  Simon  to  coin  money,  and  confinus  all  the  privi- 
leges the  Syrian  kings  had  granted  to  the  Jews. 

The  return  of  the  ambassadors  Simon  had  sent  to  Rome  to  renew 
his  alliance  with  the  Romans. 

Antiochus  Sidetes  quarrels  with  Simon,  and  sends  Cendebeus  into 
Palestine  to  ravage  the  countr}'. 

Cendebeus  is  beaten  by  John  and  Judas,  Simon's  sons. 

Simon  killed  by  treachery,  with  two  of  his  sons,  by  Ptolemy  his 
s«on-in-law,  in  the  castle  of  Docus. 

Hyrcanus,  or  John  Hyrcanus,  succeeds  his  father  Simon. 

Antiochus  Sidetes  besieges  Hyrcanus  in  Jerusalem. 

Hyrcanus  obtains  a  truce  of  eight  days  to  celebrate  the  feast  of 
tabernacles ;  makes  peace  with  Antiochus. 

Hyrcainis  finds  money  in  David's  tomb,  or  rather  the  hidden  trea- 
sures of  the  kings  of  Judah. 
387d| Antiochus  Sidetes  goes  to  war  against  the  Persians ;  Hyrcanus  ac- 
companies him. 

Antiochus  is  conquered  and  slain. 

Hyrcanus  shakes  off  the  yoke  of  the  kings  of  Syria,  sets  himself  at 
perfect  Uberty,  and  takes  several  cities  from  Syria. 

He  attacks  the  Idumseans,  and  obUges  them  to  receive  circum- 
cision. 

He  sends  ambassadors  to  Rome,  to  renew  his  alliance  with  the 
Roman  power. 

While  the  two  kings  of  Syria,  both  of  them  called  Antiochus,  war 
against  each  other,  liyrcanus  strengtliens  himself  in  his  new 
monarchy. 

He  liesieges  Samaria ;  takes  it  af^er  a  year's  siege.  (Joseph.  Antiq. 
lib.  siii.  c.  ]8.) 

Hyrcanus  dies,  afler  a  reign  of  twenty-nine  years. 

Under  his  government  the  three  principal  Jewish  sectsi,  the  Phari- 
sees, the  Sadducees,  and  the  Essenes,  are  supposed  to  have  first 
appeared,  but  their  exact  epochas  are  not  known. 

Judas,  otherwise  called  Aristobulus,  or  Philellen,  succeeds  John 
Hyrcanus;  associates  his  brother  Antigonus  with  him  in  the 
government ;  leaves  his  other  brethren  and  his  mother  in  bonds ; 
suffers  his  mother  to  starve  in  prison ;  takes  the  diadem  and  title 
of  king ;  and  reigns  one  year. 

He  declares  war  agaiiujt  the  Itureeans.  Antigonus  hb  brother  de- 
feats them,  and  obhges  them  to  be  circumcised.  (Joseph.  Antiq. 
lib.  xiii.  c.  19.) 

Antigonus  slain  at  his  return  from  this  expedition,  by  order  of  his 
brother  Aristobulus. 

Aristobulus  dies,  afler  reigning  one  year.  Alexander  Jannseus,  liis 
brother,  succeeds  him ;  reigns  26  years.  He  attempts  Ptolemais ; 
but  hearing  that  Ptolemy  X/athurus  is  coming  to  reUeve  the  city, 
he  raises  the  siege,  and  ravages  tiie  country. 

Ptolemy  Lathurus  obtains  a  great  victory  over  Alexander  king  of 
the  Jews. 

Cleopatra  queen  of  Egypt,  fearing  that  Lathurus  would  give  her 
disturbance  in  Egypt,  sends  the  Jews,  Helcias  aud  Ananias,' 
against  him  with  a  powerful  army.    She  takes  Ptolemais. 

Alexander  Jannwus  king  of  the  Jews  makes  an  alliance  with  Cle- 
opatra, and  takes  some  places  in  Palestine. 
390r»|Attacks  Gaza,  takes  it  and  demohshes  it. 
SOO/yThe  Jews  revolt  against  him,  but  he  subdues  thenk 
/       /He  wages  several  wan  abroad  with  success^ 
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His  subjects  war  against  him  during  six  years,  and  invite  to  their 
assistance  Demetrius  Eucerus  king  of  Syria. 

Alexander  loses  the  battle ;  but  the  consideration  of  his  misfortune 
reconciles  his  subjects  to  him. 

Demetrius  Eucerus  obliged  to  retire  into  Syria.  The  years  of 
these  events  are  not  accurately  known. 

Antiochus  Dionysius  king  of  Syria  invades  Judnea;  attacks  the 
Arabians,  and  beats  them ;  but  is  defeated  and  slnin.  Aretas 
king  of  the  Arabians  attacks  Alexander ;  having  overcome  him, 
treats  with  him,  and  retires. 

Alexander  Jannceus  takes  the  cities  of  Dion,  Gerasa,  Gaulon,  Se- 
leucia,  &c. 

Alexander  Jannseus  dies,  aged  49  years.  (Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  xiii.  c.  23.) 

Alexandra,  otherwise  Salome  or  Saline,  his  queen,  succeeds  him  : 
gains  the  Pharisees  to  her  party  by  giving  them  great  power. 
Reigns  nine  years. 

Aristobulus  II.,  son  of  Alexander  Jannrous,  heads  the  old  soldiers 
of  his  father ;  is  discontented  with  the  government  of  his  mother 
and  the  Pharisees. 

Takes  possession  of  the  chief  places  of  Judaea  during  his  mother's 
sickness. 

Alexandra  dies.  Hyrcanus  her  eldest  son,  and  brother  of  Aristo- 
bulus, is  acknowledged  king.    Reigns  peaceably  two  years. 

Battle  between  Hyrcanus  and  Aristobulus ;  Hyrcanus  is  overcome 
at  Jericho.  Hyrcanus  had  been  high  priest  under  the  reign  of 
his  mother  nine  years ;  then  is  king  and  pontiff  two  years ;  is 
aAerwards  onlv  priest  four  years ;  after  which  he  is  cthnarch 
19  years.  At  last  he  is  Herod's  captive  and  sport  eight  years. 
So  that  he  survived  his  father  Alexander  Jannseus  48  years. 

Peace  concluded  between  the  brothers,  on  condition  that  Hyrcanus 
should  live  privately  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  estate,  and  Aristobulus 
be  acknowledged  high  priest  and  kinr.  Thus  Hyrcanus,  having 
reigned  three  years  and  three  months,  resigns  the  kingdom  to 
Aristobulus  II.  who  reigns  three  years  and  three  months. 

Hyrcanus,  at  the  instigation  of  Autipater,  seeks  protection  from 
the  king  of  the  Arabians. 

Aretas  king  of  the  Arabians  undertakes  to  replace  Hyrcanus  on  the 
throne. 

Aristobulus  is  worsted,  and  forced  to  shut  himself  up  in  the  temple 
of  Jerusalem. 

He  sends  deputations,  first  to  Gabinius,  and  then  to  Scaurus,  who 
were  sent  by  Pompey  into  Syria;  offers  them  great  sums  of  mo- 
ney to  engage  on  his  side,  and  to  oblige  Aretas  to  raise  the  siege 
of  the  temple. 

Scaurus  writes  to  Aretas,  and  threatens  to  declare  him  an  enemy 
to  tlie  Roman  people,  if  he  does  not  retire. 

Aretas  withdraws  his  forces ;  Aristobulus  pursues  him,  gives  him 
battle,  and  obtains  a  victory  over  him. 

Pompey  comes  to  Damascus,  and  orders  Aristobulus  and  Hyrcanus 
to  appear  before  him.  Hears  the  cause  of  the  two  brothers,  and 
advises  them  to  live  in  good  understanding  with  each  other. 

Aristpbulus  withdraws  into  Jerusalem,  and  maintains  the  city  against 
Pomptiy,  who  besieges  it.  The  city  and  temple  taken.  Aristobulus 
taken  prisoner ;  I^canus  made  high  priest  and  prince  of  the 
Jews,  but  not  allowed  to  wear  the  diadem.  Judiea  reduced  to  its 
anticnt  limits,  and  obliged  to  pay  tribute  to  the  Romans. 

Alexander  the  son  of  Aristobulus,  having  escaped  from  the  custody 
of  those  who  were  carrying  iiim  to  Rome,  comes  into  Judaea, 
and  raises  soldiers.  | 

Ikid  of  the  kingdom  of  Syria.  I 
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Augustus,  afterwards  emperor,  is  born. 

Gabinius,  a  Roman  commander,  defeats  Alexander,  and  besieges 
him  in  the  castle  of  Alexandrion.  Alexander  surrenders,  witli 
all  his  strong  places. 

Anstobulus,  escaping  from  Rome,  returns  into  Judaea  and  endea- 
vours to  repair  the  castle  of  Alexandrion.  Is  hindered  by  the 
Romans,  who  put  his  little  army  to  flight.  He  flies  to  Machfe- 
ron,  with  a  design  to  fortify  it ;  but  he  is  presently  besieged  in  it. 
After  somQ  resistance  he  is  taken,  and  sent  a  second  time  prison- 
er to  Rome. 

Ptolemy  Auletos  king  of  Egypt  by  money  induces  Gabiuius  to 
come  into  Egypt  to  restore  him  to  the  throne,  John  Hyrcanus 
furnishes  Gal)inius  with  provisions  for  his  army ;  and  writes  to 
the  Jews  in  Pelusium  to  favour  the  passage  of  the  Romans. 

While  Gabinius  is  in  Egypt,  Alexander  son  of  Aristobulus  wastes 

^  Judaea.    Gabinius  defeats  him  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Tabor. 

Crassus  succeeds  Gabinius  in  the  government  of  Syria. 

Crassus,  passing  into  Syria,  and  finding  the  province  quiet,  makes 
war  against  the  Parthians. 

He  comes  to  Jerusalem,  and  takes  great  riches  out  of  the  temple. 

He  marches  against  the  Parthians;  is  defeated,  and  killed  by 
Orodes. 

Cassius  brings  the  remains  of  the  Roman  army  over  the  Ekiphrates ; 
takes  Tirhakah,  and  brings  from  thence  about  30,000  Jewish 
captives. 

He  restrains  Alexander,  son  of  king  Aristobolus. 

Civil  war  between  Csesar  and  Pompey. 
3955  Julius  Ceesar  making  himself  master  of  Rome,  sets  Aristobulus  at 
liberty,  and  sends  him  with  two  legions  into  Syria. 

Those  of  Pompey's  party  poison  Aristobulus. 

Scipio  slays  young  Alexander,  son  of  Aristobulus. 

The  battle  of  Pharsalia.    Antipater  governor  of  Judea. 

The  library  of  Alexandria  burnt. 

Antipater,  by  order  of  Hyrcanus,  joins  Mithridates,  who  was  going 
into  Egypt  with  succours  for  Ceesar,  and  assists  him  in  reducing 
the  Egyptians. 

CiBsar,  having  finished  the  war  in  Egypt,  comes  into  Syria ;  con- 
firms H}Tcanus  in  the  high  priesthood. 

Antigonus  son  of  Aristobulus  remonstrates  to  Caesar ;  but  Ccesar  is 
prejudiced  against  him  by  Antipater. 

Antipater  takes  advantage  of  the  indolence  of  Hyrcanus ;  makes  his 
eldest  son  Phazael  governor  of  Jerusalem,  and  Herod,  another 
of  his  sons,  governor  of  Galilee. 

Herod  is  summoned  to  Jerusalem  to  give  an  account  of  his  con- 
duct ;  but  finding  himself  in  danger  of  being  condemned,  retires 
to  his  government. 

Hillel  and  Shammai,  two  famous  Rabbins,  live  about  this  time. 
Shammai  was  master  to  Hillel.  Jonathan  son  of  Uzziel,  author 
of  the  Chaldee  paraphrase,  was  a  disciple  of  HilleL  Joseph Uii 
says  that  Pollio  was  master  of  Shammai.  Jerome  says,  that  Akiba 
succeeded  Shammai  and  Hillel  in  the  school  of  the  Hebrews. 

Ceesar  passes  into  Africa.    Cato  kills  himself  at  Utica. 
:3959  Hyrcanus  sends  ambassadors  to  Julius  Ceesar  to  renew  alliance 
I  The  alliance  renewed  in  a  manner  very  advantageous  to  the  Jews. 

After  the  death  of  Julius  Csesar  the  ambassadors  of  tlie  Jews  are 
introduced  into  the  senate,  and  obtain  their  whole  request. 

The  Jews  of  Asia  confirmed  in  their  privilege  of  not  being  com- 
pelled to  serve  in  the  wars. 
i/CaA«)us  demands  700  talents  from  Judieo.    Malchus  causes  Anti- 
/    jMiter  to  be  poisoned. 
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l^rod  causes  Maiichus  to  be  killed,  to  revenge  the  death  of  his 

father  Antipater. 

3dt>Q  Felix,  having  attacked  Phazael,  is  8hut  up  by  him  in  a  tower,  from 

whence  Phazael  would  not  release  him  but  on  composition. 

Herod  and  Phazael  tetranrhsof  Judtea. 

3963  Antigonus  II.,  son  of  Aristobuhis,  gathers  an  army,  and  enters  Judoea. 
Herod  ^ives  him  battle,  and  routs  him. 
Mark  Antony  cominii^  into  Kithynia,  some  Jews  resort  to  him,  and 

accuse  Herod  and  Phazael  before  him ;  but  Herod  coming  thither, 

wins  the  affections  of  Antony. 
Mark  Antony,  being  at  Ephesus,  grants  the  liberty  of  their  nation 

to  such  Jews  as  had  boon  taken  captive  by  Cassius ;  and  causes 

the  lands  to  be  restored  that  had  been  unjustly  taken  away  from 

the  Jews. 
Mark  Antony  coming  to  Antioch,  some  principal  Jews  accuse  He 

rod  and  Phazael ;  but,  instead  of  hearing  them,  he  establishes 

the  two  brothers  letrarchs  of  tlie  Jews. 
Tiie  Jews  afterwards  send  a  deputation  of  a  thousand  of  their  most 

considerable  men  to  Antony,  then  at  Tyre,  but  in  vain. 

3964  Antigonus,  son  of  Aristobulus,  prevails  with  the  Parthians  to  place 
him  on  the  throne  of  Juda;a.  The  Parthians  seize  Hyrcanus  and 
Phazael,  and  deliver  them  up  to  Antigonus. 

Phazael  conmiits  suicide ;  the  Parthians  carry  Hyrcanus  beyond 
the  Euphrates,  after  Antigonus  had  cut  otThis  ears. 

Herod  forced  to  flee  to  Jerusalem,  and  thence  to  Rome,  to  implore 
assistance  from  Antony.  He  obtains  the  kingdom  of  Judoea 
from  the  senate,  and  returns  with  letters  from  Antony,  who  or- 
ders the  governors  of  Syria  to  assist  him  in  obtaining  the  king- 
dom.    He  reigned  37  years. 

3965  He  first  takes  J^ppu,  then  goes  to  Massada,  where  his  brother  Jo- 
seph was  besieged  by  Antigonus. 

He  raises  that  siege,  and  marches  against  Jerusalem ;  but  the  sea- 
son being  too  far  advanced,  he  could  not  then  besiege  it. 

He  takes  the  robbers  that  hid  themselves  in  the  caves  of  Galilee, 
and  slays  them. 

Macherus,  a  Roman  captain,  with  Joseph,  Herod's  brother,  carrj* 
on  the  war  against  Antigonus,  while  Herod  goes  with  troops 
to  Antony,  then  besieging  Bamosata. 

3966  After  the  taking  of  Samosata,  Antony  sends  Sosius  with  Herod 
into  Judtea  to  reiluce  it. 

3967  After  several  battles  Herod  marches  against  Jerusalem ;  the  city  is 
taken  ;  Antigonus  siu*renders  himself  to  Sosius,  who  insults  him. 

Antigonus  carried  prisoner  to  Antony  at  Antioch,  who  orders  him  to 

be  beheaded.  End  of  the  reign  of  the  Asmonseans,  after  126  years. 

Ananel  high  priest  the  first  time. 

3968  Hyrcanus  is  treated  kindly  by  the  king  of  the  Parthians.  Obtains 
leave  to  return  unto  Judcca. 

Because  Hyrcanus  could  no  longer  exercise  the  functions  of  the 
high-priesthood,  Herod  bestows  that  dignity  on  Ananel. 

3969  Alexandra,  mother  of  Marianme  and  Aristobulus,  obtains  of  Herod 
that  Aristobulus  might  be  made  high  priest. 

3970  Herod  causes  Aristobulus  to  be  drowned  after  he  had  been  high 
priest  one  year. 

Ananel  high  priest  tlie  second  time. 

Herod  is  sent  for  by  Antony  to  justify  himself  concerning  the  mur- 
der of  Aristobulus. 
War  between  Augustus  and  Mark  Antony.  Herod  sides  with  Antony. 
3973  Herod's  wars  with  the  Arabians. 
A  great  earthquake  in  Judsea. 

The  battle  of  Actium ;  Augustus  obtains  the  victory  over  Antony. 
Vol.  III.  7^ 
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J97a  HprtMt  wi^PS  ITyrcnniis,  who  nttemptpil  to  (ake  shelter  with  the   ; 

kiiieurihc  Arttliiaiis;  qiuI  |iuts  liiiii  tu  ilp:ith. 
197J  He  poes  to  Rontn  tn  inake  his  court  to  Augustus ;  obtains  the  ci 

tinnulioiiof  the  kingdom  of  Jutliea. 
Antony  uml  C'lciiputm  kill  thetn^elvpii. 
The  end  of  tlio  ktnfa  of  AlexHudria,  294  years  from  the  death  of 

Alexander  the  Great. 
Augustus  roniCH  into  [^yrra ;  passes  through  Polcslinc ;  is  magnifi- 
cently eiitertsiiicd  hy  HrroH. 
3971)  Herod  purs  to  di!ath  his  wife  Mariamne,  the  daughter  of  Alexandra.   ; 

Salome,  Herod's  sisior,  divorces  herself  from  CoalobaruH. 
397U  Plague  and  famine  rage  in  Jndffia. 

Herod  undertttkes  scvBral  huildings  contrary  lo  the  religion  of  the   '. 

Jcw<).     Huild.''Ca')<area  of  Palestine. 
Agrippa,  Anpiistun'a  favourilR,  romes  into  Asia ;  Herod  Tisits  him. 
Aii^uftus  gives  Traehonitis  lo  Herod. 
Hcroil  undertakes  to  rehuild  the  temple  of  Jerusalem. 
Herod  tnokes  b  journey  to  Rome  to  recommend  himBcIf  to  Augustus 
He  ninrrieH  his  two  notis  Alexander  and  Ariritobidus, 
Herod  coniei)  to  meet  Agrippa,  and  engages  him  to  visit  Jems^em.    ] 
Domeittic   divisions   in   Hcrod'x   fnmily.     Salomn,  Pheroras,  and    ' 

Aiilipaler  at  variance  with  Alexander  and  Arisloliulus. 
Herod  goes  to  Rome,  and  aceusea  bis  two  sons  Alexander  and    1 

AriHtiihuluB  to  AtiguHtus. 
The  Hulemn  dediratiou  of  ilie  city  of  Cceserea  tlial  Herod  had  built 

in  honour  of  Augustus. 
Augiisliis  continues  the  Jews  of  Alexandria  in  their  atitient  right* 
:l  privili>ge9. 

d  eauEes  David's  tomb  to  be  opened,  to  lake  out  ireafun 
New  disturliancen  in  Heroil's  family. 
Archelaus,  kingnf  Camiaduuio,  reconciles  his  son-in-law  AJexandui 

to  his  father  Hcrud. 
Archelaus  goes  to  Rome  with  Herod. 
Herod  Inake^i  war  in  Arabia. 
3098  Herod  is  accused  to  AiitfiistuR  ofkilling  several  Ambs. 

n   angel  apjiears   to   Zachariae.     The  conception  of  Jolin  the 

Baptist,  September  34. 
3999  Atmuncialion  of  the  incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God  to  the  Virgin 

Mary,  March  25. 
Herod  condemns  ond  plays  his  two  sons  Alexander  and  Aristobiiliis 
Antlpatcr  son  of  Herod  aims  at  ttie  kingdom. 
Herud  sends  Anlipoter  to  Rome. 
The  artifices  of  Antipater  are  discovered. 
Birth  of  Joti"  the  Baptial,  rix  monllij'  Iw-'foro  the  hirth  of  JesuB. 


Period  VIU. 

From  the  Birth  of  Jesus  Christ  tn  the  Cmplcliim  of  the 
Canon  of  the  New  2'estamcni. 
circumcision  of  Jesus  Christ. 
Antipuier  returns  from  Rome ;  is  accused  and  convicted 
design  to  poison  Herod. 
/ise  men  come  lo  worshii)  Jesus  Christ. 
Purilication  of  the  Holy  Virgin.    Jesus  presented  in  the  ' 
pie  forty  days  ftftet  his  bitiU. 


Chretwlogical  Imttx. 


t  Betlildicin. 
Aiilipiiler  put  lo  ilenlli  hy  □rilcrof  Ik'i-uU. 
tlci'oil  dies  live  days  after  Aiitipatpr. 
Archeluus  apjiuiiiled  kia^  i>r  Ju'laa  by  ihe  will  or  11 
Iti-tiini  of  Jesus  Ctiriauout  uf  I'gypi ;  lie  goei  lu 


Nai 
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Arcbeliius  roos  to  Romn  to  jiroriin;  of  AuguBiiia  the  confir- 

itioaorHc^rod's  will  in  his  tuvoiir. 

Jews  revolt ;  Vutub  kHeps  tUoiii  in  llifir  dut^. 

Ari:lietauB  olitaiiiB  a  iiart  of  his  fullier'A  domiiiiuiuj,  wicli  tlie 

title  of  tetrarch,  and  returns  to  Jiidipn. 

ri  iiiipnslor  assiinieH  the  character  of  Alexander  !jon  of  Herod 

4003  Arcbelnua  tukcB  the  Ltgli -priest hood  from  Joazai,  and  gives  ii    ' 
to  Eleazar. 

4004  The  Vulgar  j£ra,  or  Anno  Domini ;  the  4th  year  of  Jesiis 
Chrjtft,  the  first  of  whirl)  lia:!i  liiil  eight  ilayu. 

4009  Archelaua  banished  to  Vienna  in  Gsiil. 

The  enrolment  or  tHxatioti  made  hy  Cyreniiis  in  Syrlu.    This  I 

was  liis  second  eiirohiicni. 
Revolt  of  Judoti  the  Gauhmite  cluefoftbe  HeroillaDS. 
Juiiiis  Christ,  at  twelve  years  ofage,goi'S  into  the  te:iiple  of  Jcru-    ] 

salein ;  continues  tlicrv  three  days  unknowu  to  his  pureuts. 
Marrus  Ambivius  governor  of  Judiea. 
Dealb  of  the  emperor  AtigUEtus:  reigned  57  years,  5  months,    I 

Tiberius  succeeds  Lim:  reigns  22  ycaTB,G  months,  and  28  days. 
""'    rius  expels  from  Italy  all  who  profess  the  Jewish  religluu     ' 

Egyptian  superstitions. 
Pilato  sent  governor  into  Jndsa. 

He  attempts  to  bring  the  Roman  colours  ondenagns  into  Je- 
mralem,  bnt  is  opi>used  by  ibe  Jews. 
'  '      the  liaptiet  tKiglna  to  preacli. 

I  Ciirist  baptised  by  John  the  Bu[)tiKl. 

I  goes  into  the  de^rt. 
AAet  I'ony  days  Jetiua  returns  lo  John ;  he  rails  Andrew,  Si- 

n,  Philip,  and  Nuthunael. 
Tiie  marriage  of  Gana,  where  Jcs^us  c h an ge.t  water  into  i 
'  ~    1  comes  to  Ca[iernaum ;  thence  to  Jcnisulcm,  where  he 

ebrates  tlie  first  passuver  after  Jiis  bapti»ni,  this  yea 
Nicodemus  comes  to  Jesus  hy  night. 
Jesus  goes  to  the  banks  of  Jordan,  where  lie  bapti^a. 
Herod  Antipas  marries  Herodiati  his  brother  I'biJp's  wife,  he 

being  yei  alive- 
John  the  Baptist  declares  vehemently  against  this  niorriage  ; 
■""  is  put  in  prison. 

I  withdraws  into  Galilee  ;  converts  the  Samaritan 

n,  and  several  SainDriians. 
PrcacbesaiNazoretli.and  leaves  tliiscitylodwelliiiCapcmaum. 
Calling  uf  Simon,  Andrew,  Junes,  and  John. 
JesuM  works  several  miracles. 
Muiihcw  colled. 

The  second  jiassover  of  our  Saviour's  public  ministry. 
Spmn  heals  one  sick  of  the  paUy  on  tlie  sabbath-Jay. 
The  J«ws  resolve  to  put  Jesus  to  tleiilb. 
Our  Saviour's  sennon  on  the  inouul. 

John  the  Baptist,  in  prison,  sends  a  deputation  to  leaus  Clirist, 
to  imiuire  if  he  wu  the  Mewieh. 


APPENDIX. 
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IB  ofiho  apnntes  into  Bevcral  parts  of  Jndna. 
Julin  the  Rautift  i'liiin  by  order  of  Herod,  at  the  instigatioTi  of 

Herodiajf,  jii  tlio  ]7t!i  jcnr of  Tilicriiis, 
JcPtis  Christ  fucilx  5DO0  iiirii  ivitli  live  loaves  snil  two  fi^iheB. 
JeHira  ClLri-(':<  (hiril  passover  nfler  liis  bupii^ii. 
lie  ji.-iH.-^cs  lliroiijjii  Juilica  and  Galilee,  tuadiit  g  nnd   doing 

iiiinii'lcs. 
TrHiislk'iir.n.>n  of  Jpsu?  Cliri-t. 
Mi-i.-n.ri  .1  I  hi   -■  1 1  iir\   I  no  discLnlcJ. 

Jci-ii^ ri  rit  the  l(.'Ub)t  of  Ppnlcco.'l. 

Hi-  11  '■.  .\--  liiiii  gi>  to  Ihc  feast  of  tiiliemncles : 

M''  [■   '-  rhi  .PI   III-   In. Tir  is  not  yet  r-ome;  however  he  goes 

TliilliiT  ii!niiit  lU:  inkMIc  of  Die  fenst. 
U  At  the  bt-jjijuiingofthelltich  year  of  Jetius  Christ,  Lazani>i  falls 

lii'k  and  diea ;  Jesua  comes  bom  beyond  Jordan,  ttnd  roise!" 

Iccus  retires  to  Ephraiin  on  iho  Jordan,  to  avoid  the  snares 

and  malireof  the  Jews  of  Jeruaalem. 
He  comes  to  Jerusalem  to  be  present  at  his  rot'«TH  and  la^t 

|iai^sover. 
Inatitutes  ilie  Lord's  euppcr ;  is  betrayed  and  crucified.     Hi? 

rPMiirrectioil   and   appeormii'i:   to   many.      Aireniiion   into 

Heaven,  and  the  miraculous  effusion  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
Seveo  dcueouK  cIioHcn. 
Stephen  martyred. 
Saul  perserutcH  the  c-liiirch. 
James  the  Lc^  mode  Bishop  of  Jerusalem. 
Philip  the  deacon  bapliacs  the  euuuch  of  qiteen  Candacp. 
Tho  dis)>er5ion  of  the  npostlcs  from  Jerusalem. 
tSTheconvi-rBionofSaiil. 

Matthew  writts  his  Gu!<|)c1  In  this  or  the  follotving  year. 

0  Pilate  ordered  into  Italy. 

Tiberius  dirx ;  Caius  Ciilis^nla  ^urceeds. 

1  Paul  cHcnpcH  from  DninuKcus  t>y  being  let  down  in  a  bae:kei. 
He  comes  lo  Jerusalem ;  is  inlroilured  to  the  apostles  and  dis- 

cipten  ;  iind  goes  to  Tarsus  in  Cilicis,  his  own  country. 
Caligula  gives  Agrippa  the  telrarchy  of  his  uncle  Pliilip. 
Pihile  kills  himself. 

3  Herod  the  tetrurcb  goes  to  Roini?,  in  hopes  of  obtaining  fo 

favour  trom  the  emperor ;  but  Caligula,  being  prepossesi 
bj  Agripjiu,  hajiLshes  liiiii  to  Lyons. 
13  Cahgula  orders  Petroiiiiis  to  plar«  his  statue  in  the  temple  of  i 
Jerusak'in.  Thu  Jcwij  olituiii  eome  delay  frori  Petroiiius. 
Agrippa  endeavours  to  divert  the  emjtcror  Irom  this  design, 
niid  at  k'nglh  olilainii  as  a  great  favour,  thu.1  this  statue 
should  not  lie  liet  up. 
Pbito  the  Jew  goes  witli  a  deputation  from  the  Jews  at  Alex- 
a.  lo  CuTigulc. 

4  Philo  obtains  an  audience  of  the  emperor,  at  the  Lazord  of  his 

lite. 

The  Jews  quit  Babylon,  and  retire  to  Seleucia. 

Cains  Caligula  dies ;  Claudius  succeeds  him.     Agrippa  pcr- 
viiados  him  to  accept  the  eiufiire  offered  fcy  the  or 
(^uudlua  adds  Judien  and  Samnna  lo  Agrippa'i  dumin  io 

Agrippa  rrlunm  into  Jndiea ;  takes  the  high -priesthood  from 
Theophihis  con  ol'Anuuus,  and  gives  it  to  Simon  CHuthuriif : 
Auon  after  he  takes  this  dignity  from  Cantliarus,  and  givca 
it  to  Matthias. 
l5paiJ  preaches  al  Antiocb. 


CAfVMoIffiMJ  Itukx. 
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404t>Agrlppfl  deprives  iho  liigli  priPBt  Mailliias  of  the  priestliood,   4G 

aiiit  bealowB  it  on  Elioneus  8un  of  Cilheua. 
t047  Causes  Jainea  the  tireat  to  bo  seizeil,  imd  tielieads  Iiii 
Imprisons  Peler,  who  is  liberated  Ipv  an  angel. 
Some  time  anenvards  Agnppa  at  Ossarea  receives  a  sudden 

j^trokc  from  iieaveii,  and  dies  in  great  misery. 
Paul  and  JIamaban  [.'"  '"  JL'msalem  with  the  contributions  ol 

the  believers  of  Antiocb. 
At  their  return  to  Aolioch,  the  chnrch  eends  them  forih  ti 

(ireai^h  to  tlie  Gentiles. 
CuspiuB  Fadua  sent  into  Juiltea  as  governor. 
A  great  fiiniine  in  Judeea. 
Paul  and  BiirnabBS  go  to  Cyprus:  tlience  lo  Paniphylia,  Pifi- 

dia,  ami  Lycaonia. 
At  Lysira  the  people  prepare  sacrifices  to  them  as  goils. 
They  re  turn  to  Autioch. 
Cuspius  Fadua  recalled  ;  the  government  of  Juitea  given  ti 

Tiberius  Alexander. 
Herod  king  of  Chalcia  tnkes  the  pontificaie  from  Joseph  soi 

ofCsmides:  gives  it  (o  Ananias  soiiol'Nebedeus. 
Herod  king  ofChak'is  dies. 
Vpntiilius  CuinunuK  made  governor  of  Judca  in  place  of  Ti 

berius  Alexander. 
Troublee  in  JutlKa  under  the  government  of  Cnmonus. 
ludBisingChrixtiDBs enforce  the  InwuntbcconvertedGeutileB. 
Tlie  council  of  Jerusalemdeterraineathatilu-convertodOoniiles 

should  not  be  obliged  to  observation  of  the  leftal  ci 
Peter  eonies  to  Antiocli,  and  is  reproved  by  Paul. 
Paul  and  Barnabas  part  on  account  of  John  Mark. 
Timothy  adherea  to  Paul,  and  receives  circumcision. 
Luke  at  this  time  with  Paul. 
Paul  passes  out  of  Asia  into  Macedonia. 
Paul  comes  to  Athens. 
From  Athens  goes  to  Corinth. 

The  Jews  expelled  Rome  under  ibe  reign  of  Claudius, 
Felix  Fent  governor  into  JudaHL  inatend  of  Cuinanus. 
First  Epistle  of  Poul  to  the  Thessalonians. 
"is  Berojid  Epistle  to  the  Tliessa Ionia ns,  some  inoDthB  after 

the  first. 
His  Epistle  to  tlic  Galatians,  written  at  the  end  of  this,  o: 

early  in  the  Ibllowing  year. 
Paul  leaves  Corinth,  aticr  a  slay  of  eighteen  iiionths:  takes   .' 

ship  to  go  to  Jerusalem-,  visits  Ephcsus  in  ' 
Apollos  arrives  at  Ephesus:  preaches  Jesus 
St.  Paul,  having  finished  hia  devotions  at  Ji 

Antioch. 
Passes  into  Galatia  and   Phrygio,  and  retu 

where  he  continues  three  years, 
Claudius  the   emperor  dies,   being   poisoned  by  Agrippino. 

Nero  succeeds  him. 
The  first  Epistle  of  Paul  lo  the  Corinthians. 
Paul  forced  to  leave  Epliesiis  on  accouiil  of  the  uproar  roised 

ogaiiist  liiin  by  Demetrius  the  eilversniilli. 
He  goes  into  Macedonia- 
Second  Epislle  to  the  Corinthians. 
Epistle  IQ  the  Romans. 
Paul  goes  into  Jud^a,  to  carry  contributions. 
Ib  seized  in  the  te      '      "  * 
!■  Bent  priflouer  u 
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^leni,  goes  to 
I  to  Epbcsus, 


!OGI  I^huiBC'l  son  ofTahci  made  high  priest  inslcnil  of  Ananias. 
Dislurbautes  between  Uie  Jews  of  Ca'siirea  and  the  otbur  iu 

1063  Porcius  Feslus  tnatle  governor  of  Judso  in  tlie  room  of  Felix.   ( 
Paul  appeals  to  the  emperor.     He  is  put  on  sliipboard,  aiid 

P»iil  sliJpwrL-<'ke(I  at  Malta. 
iyTA  He  arrives  at  Itomc,  and  coiiliiiues  there  a  prisoner  two  years. 
Tlie  General  Epiallo  of  James  written  alwut  this  time. 
The  Jews  build  a  wall,  which  hinders  Agrippu  from  looking 

within  ihe  Itniple. 
Ishmael  tlie  higli  prieEt  deposed.     Joseph,  sumamed  Cabei,  Ie; 
put  ill  hiH  place. 
,065Epiyileof  Paul  to  the  Pbiiipnians. 

RpiEiles  to  the  GoloHsiuDS,  tphesians,  and  Philemon. 

Martyrdom  of  James  the  LesH,  bishop  of  JeruiHlem. 

06C  I^pistle  of  Paul  to  the  Hebrews,  written  from  Italy  soon  after   ( 

he  wa.1  set  at  lilieriy. 

Luke  writeu  bis  Gospel  oud  tlie  Aels  of  the  ApusliuB  in  I 

or  the  following  year. 
Peter  arrives  at  Rome. 

Albinas,  Buecesgor  of  Felix,  arrives  in  Judo-n. 
iipistle  of  Paul  to  Titus,  and  hi«  first  Epistle  to  Timotliy. 
Mark  writea  his  Gospel  about  this  time. 
0G7  Paul  comei  out  of  Italy  into  Judeea:  viiiii;^  the  churdiea 
Crete,  EplieauB,  Mni-oJonia,  and  Greece. 
Agrippa  takes  the  high-priesthood  from  Jeans  son  of  Gama' 

lie) ;  gives  it  to  Matthias  son  of  Theophilus. 
Gessius  Florus  made  governor  of  Judtea  in  place  of  Albinus. 
Nero  sets  fire  to  the  city  of  Rome ;  throws  the  blmue  o 

Christiana,  several  of  whom  are  pin  to  death. 
Peter  writes  liis  first  EpiiUle,  probably,  from  Rome. 
068  Peter  writes  hU  second  Epiiitle,  probably,  from  Rome,  about  I 
the  beginning  of  this  year. 
Several  prodigies  at  Jerusalem,  this  year,  during  the  passover. 
Pnul  govs  to  Rome  the  last  lime  ;  in  there  put  into  prisou ;  also 

Peter- 
tjecond  Epistle  of  Paul  to  Timothy. 
The  E|iistle  of  Jmie  written  in  this  o 
J69  Tlie  martyrdom  of  Paul  and  Peter  a 
CcMiiuB  G alius  governor  of  Syria  coi 

inerates  the  Jews  at  the  passover. 
Di^iturbatices  at  Ciesarea,  and  at  Jerusalem. 
Florus  puts  several  Jews  to  death. 
The  Jews  rise,  nnd  kill  the  Romttn  garrison  at  Jerusalem. 
A  inassiicre  of  the  Jews  of  CieKareu  and  Pnleatiiie. 
All  the  Jews  of  Scythopolis  slain  in  one  night. 
Cestius  governor  of  Syria  comes  into  Judsa. 
He  besieges  tlie  temple  of  Jerusalem ;  retires ;  is  defeated  by 

the  Jews. 
The  Clirisiians  of  Jerusalem,  seeing  a  war  about  to  break  ou 

retire  to  Fella,  iu  the  kingdom  of  Agrijipa.  beyond  Jordan. 
Vespasian  appointed  by  PJero  for  the  Jewish  war. 
Joseph  us  made  governor  of  Galilee. 

Vespasian  seuils  his  son  Titus  to  Alexandria;  comes  himself 
to  Antiuch,  and  forms  a  numerous  army. 
170  Vespasian  enters  Judiea  ;  subdues  Galilee. 
Jo.'iephuM  besieged  iu  Joiapata. 
potapttta  ttkau  -,  J  oaepliua  uuncudera  to  Vespaaiin. 


r  the  following  year. 
1  Jerusalem;  eo 


Chronologital  hJa. 


a  Tiberias  nnd  Tnrichen,  whirli  Imii  revolted  ogoinsl  Agrippo,  ' 
rcriufed  to  ol)p'liciicc  by  Ve^paiiluii. 
Divisions  in  Ji:rii-<iileti]. 
Tlie  ZeoluIB  Ecize  tlie  lemplo,  and  commit  violences  in  Jeru- 

Tlie;  dejiope  Tlicojihilus  from  being  higli  prieet,  and  put  Phan- 

nias  ill  liia  place. 
The  ZcnlotA  suiid  fur  the  Iilumreans  to  succour  Jcnisalern. 
Tliej  slay  Auanua,  Jeaua  aoa  of  Gajuala,  and  Zacliarias  so. 

uf  llanifh. 
The  liliinuEiins  retire  ttam  Jerusalem. 
'JD71  Nero  llie  emperor  die:< ;  tialba  Micccrds  him. 
I  VespoMiun  takcH  all  the  places  of  sireugtL  in  Judiea  about  Je- 

I        Simon  ion  of  Giornn  ravages  Judiea  and  the  Bouth  of  Idumiea. 

I         Id  thill  or  the  fuUuwing  year  Jobu  writes  bis  three  Epistles 

4072(iall>a  dies;  Olho  declored  eiiii>eror. 

I         Otho  dies ;  Vltcllius  proclaimed  rinperor. 

I  Vespasian  declared  einp«ror  hy  his  anny ;  is  acknowledged  all 

over  the  East. 
I         Jot^phiis  set  Bt  liberty. 

John  of  Giscala  heads  the  Z'^aloli'. 

Eleazsr,  son  of  Simon,  forms  b  third  party;  makes  himself 

master  of  the  inner  temple,  or  tlie  court  of  the  priests. 

4073  Titus  marches  egoinxt  Jerusalem  to  besie^fe  it. 

Coinrs  down  bcliire  Jerusalem  some  days  Ix'fore  the  passove 

The  factions  uiute  at  first  agBinst  tlie  ILonians,  but  aftenTords 
divide  ogaiu. 

The  Romans  take  the  first  enclosure  of  Jerusalem  ;  then  the 
i  second ;  they  mnke  a  wall  all  round  the  city,  which  is  r 

1  duceil  to  distress  by  famine. 

i  July  17,  the  perpctu^  sacrilice  cc^nses  in  the  temple. 

j        The  Romans  become  masters  of  the  court  of  the  Gcuiiles,  nnd 
1  set  fire  to  the  galleries. 

A  Roman  soldier  sets  the  temple  on  fire,  notwithstanding  Ti- 
tus commands  the  contrary. 
I         The  Romans,  being  now  masters  of  the  city  and  temple,  ofler 
I  sacrifices  to  their  gods. 

The  last  eiicloeure  of  the  city  taken. 

John  of  Giscala  and  Simon  son  of  Gioroa  conceal  themselres 
in  the  common  sevrers.  a 

4074  Titus  demolishes  the  temple  to  irs  very  foundation. 
He  also  demolishes  the  city,  reserving  the  towcrii  of  Hippicos, 

Phozacl,  and  Mariamne. 
Titus  returns  to  Rome  with  his  father  Vespasian  ;  tliey  tr 
umpb  over  Judtoo. 
40S3nn  the  death  of  Vespasian,  Dotnitian  is  declared  emperor. 
|40HJ  John  banished  to  Patmos. 
|40!^i  Domliian  dies;  Nerva  declared  emperor. 
|41WJohn  Uboraied  from  exile. 
I        John  writes  bis  Gospel  and  Revelation  about  ibis  time. 
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